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This  great  outdoor  laboratory  of  Americanism  must  be  kept  clean  and 
free  of  violation. 

Just  what  did  our  forebears  have  in  mind  when  they  framed  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  the  finest  code  of  public  government  ever  conceived  by 
free  man?  Suffering  untold  sacrifices  unto  the  extreme  pain  of  death,  they 
carved  from  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world,  these  great  and  grand  and 
glorious  United  States.  Among  the  several  guarantees  of  personal  liberty, 
our  national  Constitution  provides  and  insists  upon  ‘freedom  of  speech,’  ‘free- 
dom of  the  press’  and  ‘FREEDOM  IN  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS.’  So 
again  I venture,  just  what  form  of  happiness  did  the  fathers  have  in  mind 
which  predicated  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  happiness.  Among  the  many 
present-day  diversions  of  recreation,  most  of  which  were  unknown  in  the 
early  days,  remains  this  vintage  of  the  past,  the  thrilling  sport  of  fishing  and 
hunting. 

Perhaps  it  was  fishing  that  constituted  a big  portion  of  the  early  American 
pastime.  Their’s  was  a religious  respect  and  a demand  for  fair  play  and  it  was 
their  desire  that  it  remain  unviolated  and  free  of  the  outdoor  rapist;  to  be 
guarded  and  preserved  for  posterity.  Be  the  mind  and  will  of  our  fore- 
fathers what  it  may,  we  as  fishermen  in  this  great  cradle  of  American  Inde- 
pendence are  determined  that  it  remain  just  that  way. 

I,  therefore  on  the  threshold  of  this  new  year,  appeal  to  you  and  ask  you 
for  the  unselfish  cooperation  and  assistance  which  you  have  so  finely  dis- 
played during  the  year  1940.  Let’s  continue  to  do  this  noble  job  in  the  same 
manner  and  style  as  in  the  past.  My  annual  report  of  stewardship  to  you, 
the  stockholders  of  this  great  enterprise  will  be  ready  for  release  during  the 
month  of  January.  I invite  you  to  read  it,  and  I await  with  eagerness  your 
further  suggestions  and  ideas  designed  for  the  improvement  of  our  mutual 
interests. 

Sincerely, 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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DRY  FLY  LEADER 
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W FT  FLY  TO  LEADER 


LINE  TO  LEADER  KNOT 
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Flies 

FROM  the  earliest  times  we  have  been 
fishing  for  trout  with  flies.  These  flies, 
in  general,  are  imitations  of  natural  insects 
and  frequent  the  water,  and  are  of  two  main 
types,  that  is,  wet  flies  and  dry  flies.  Wet 
flies  are  fished  underneath  the  water  while 
dry  flies  float  on  the  surface.  Ordinarily 
both  of  them  have  wings,  tails,  body,  and 
hackles,  the  latter  which  imitates  the  legs. 

Wet  flies  have  hooks  of  heavy  wire.  In  the 
typical  case,  the  wings  are  tight  against 
each  other,  and  the  hackle  slopes  toward 
the  bend  of  the  hook,  so  as  to  insure  an  easy 
egress  into  the  water.  They  are  usually 
tied  to  short  looped  snells,  which  offer  easy 
attachment  to  the  leader.  Ordinarily  when 
fishing,  three  of  these  flies  are  used,  that  is, 
a point  and  two  droppers.  Without  doubt 
it  would  be  far  better  if  everyone  would 
use  eyed  wet  flies,  due  to  the  snell  breaking 
off  at  the  juncture  of  the  hook,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  majority  of  anglers  will 
have  no  other  except  the  snelled  variety. 

Also  falling  into  the  wet  fly  category  are 
the  nymphs,  hackles,  bucktails,  streamers, 
marabous,  and  hair  flies. 

Nymphs  are  imitations  of  the  immature 
stages  of  insects  found  in  the  water  and  on 
the  stream  bed.  They  differ  principally 
from  the  ordinary  wet  fly,  in  that  the  wings 
are  mere  stubs — in  fact,  some  have  none 
at  all. 

No  one  knows  why  trout  take  bucktails, 
marabous,  and  streamers,  but  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is,  that  they  represent  minnows. 

Bucktails  have  wings  made  from  hair  of 
the  deer  tail  and  are  invariably  tied  on 
heavy,  long  shanked  hooks.  This  hair  pro- 
jects out  beyond  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and 
has  a tantalizing  motion  as  it  is  being  re- 
trieved through  the  water. 

Streamers  differ  from  bucktails,  in  that 
the  wings  are  made  of  long  hackles;  other- 
wise, they  are  quite  similar. 

Marabous  in  general  resemble  the  other 
streamers,  except  that  the  wings  are  made 
from  the  soft  downy  feathers  of  the  Marabou 
Stork  tail  feathers. 

Bucktails,  streamers  and  marabous  are  not 
tied  with  short  snells  but  are  fastened  direct 
to  the  tip  of  the  leader — one  fly  only  being 
used  in  fishing. 

Hackle  flies  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  of  wings;  otherwise  they  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  typical  wet  fly. 
Some  wet  flies  are  “Palmer  tied”;  that  is, 
the  hackle  is  wound  on  full  length  of  the 
body,  which  gives  a fuzzy  effect.  Topsell, 
in  his  history  of  serpents  (1608),  said  that 
the  larvae  of  certain  moths  (Arctiidae), 
were  called  Palmer  worms  by  reason  of  their 
wandering  and  roguish  life,  although  by 
reason  of  their  roughness  and  ruggedness, 
some  call  them  “beare  worms”  (modern: 
wooly  bears).  From  the  above,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term. 

Hair  flies  are  a recent  innovation  and  with 
the  exception  that  the  wings  are  made  of 
hair  (squirrel,  woodchuck,  etc.),  they  differ 
little  from  the  typical  type. 

Dry  flies  have  hooks  of  the  lightest  wire 


obtainable.  The  hackle  is  quite  bushy;  the 
tail  fibres  are  stiff,  and  the  wings  should 
flare  away  from  each  other,  so  that  the  fly 
will  “cock”  and  float  erect  on  the  water. 
They  have  no  short  snells  as  in  the  wet  fly, 
but  are  fastened  direct  to  the  tip  of  the 
leader — one  fly  only  being  used. 

Among  dry  flies  there  are  a great  many 
types;  such  as  hackles,  bivisibles,  spent 
wings,  rolled  wings,  spiders,  variants,  fore 
and  afts,  and  fan  wings. 

The  bivisible  is  a hackled  fly  Palmer  ties. 
A few  turns  of  white  hackle  are  always 
wound  on  in  the  front  to  make  it  more 
visible — whence  its  name. 

Spent  wing  flies  are  tied  with  hackle  tip 
wings  and  represent  mayflies  as  they  fall 


lifeless  and  inert  on  the  water,  with  wings 
in  an  outstretched  horizontal  position. 

Tolled  wing  flies  differ  little  from  the 
typical  dry  fly,  except  that  the  wings  are 
not  fashioned  from  quills,  but  are  procured 
from  the  breast  and  side  feathers. 

Spiders  and  hackles  have  extra  long 
hackle,  and  imitate  the  longlegged  craneflies 
that  are  so  common  on  our  waters.  Usually 
the  spiders  are  tied  without  wings. 

Fore  and  Aft  flies  have  lost  much  of  their 
popularity,  but  they  work  well  in  fishing 
rough  and  turbulent  waters. 

Fan  wings  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
will  always  occupy  a place  of  high  regard 
among  anglers.  The  curled  feathers,  found 
on  the  breast  and  wing  bow  of  various  birds, 
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vere  originally  tied  in  this  fashion  by  F.  M. 
falford,  the  noted  British  angler  and  author, 
vhen  he  imitated  the  mayfly  found  on  the 
;halk  streams. 

Leaders 

I The  leader  is  made  from  short  pieces  of 
jut  tied  together  and  for  wet  fly  fishing,  it 
s called  a level  leader,  due  to  the  uniform 
pieces  of  gut  used  in  its  makeup. 

During  the  summer  of  1938  a new  material 
lamed  “Nylon”  was  developed  which  strong- 
y resembles  the  Spanish  silk  worm  gut,  and 
vvhich  has  the  added  advantage  that  it  can 
be  tied  up  dry  without  soaking.  I have 
used  it  and  feel  confident  that  eventually  it 
will  replace  the  gut  now  imported  from 
iSpain.  Due  to  its  smooth  and  uniform 
texture,  one  must  use  caution  in  tying  the 
strands  together  since  the  knots  slip  very 
easily.  However,  if  reasonable  care  is  used, 
and  the  knots  are  held  for  a short  time  in 
the  steam  from  a boiling  teakettle,  no  difficul- 
ty should  be  experienced  along  this  line. 
The  material  is  a by-product  of  coal  and 
is  extruded  through  a spinnerette,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  procure  longer  lengths 
than  that  formerly  obtainable,  on  the  whole 
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a decided  advantage.  Nylon  is  very  strong 
and  has  a higher  tensile  value  than  steel  for 
the  same  cross  sectional  area.  A higher 
specific  gravity,  though,  would  be  a desirable 
asset. 

The  leader  used  in  dry  fly  fishing  is 
tapered;  that  is,  the  short  pieces  of  gut  vary 
in  diameter,  being  thin  at  the  point  and 
thicker  where  it  is  attached  to  the  line. 
Tapered  leaders  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  dry  fly  fishing,  but  they  help  ma- 
terially in  causing  the  fly  to  fall  lightly  on 
the  water.  They  are  rather  expensive,  but 
if  you  learn  to  tie  your  own  the  cost  can 
be  considerably  reduced. 

Suppose  we  tie  a tapered  leader  using 
the  new  gut.  We  will  assume  that  the  line 
we  intend  using  it  on  is  an  H-C-H  or,  in 
other  words,  a line  having  a diameter  of  .05 
of  an  inch  at  the  center  and  .025  at  the 
ends — both  measurements  being  approxi- 
mate. The  diameter  of  the  heavy  end  of 
the  tapered  leader  should  be  about  .75  of 
the  tip  end  diameter  of  the  line,  which  for 
our  H-C-H  would  be  .75  times  .025  equals 
.0187,  say  .018. 

The  desired  length  of  our  leader  will 


be  nine  feet  and  tapered  to  a IX  point  (dia. 
.009).  The  number  of  pieces  of  gut  required, 
assuming  20-inch  lengths,  will  be  108  divided 
by  20  equals  5.4,  say  6.  These  six  pieces 
total  in  length  120  inches,  which  will  allow 
12  inches  for  waste  on  our  nine-foot  leader. 
We  will  require  one  strand  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing diameters:  .009,  .010,  .012,  .014,  .016 
and  .018. 

These  several  strands  are  tied  together  by 
the  method  of  tying  leader  strands  together, 
as  illustrated  in  the  sketch.  The  connection 
to  the  line,  or  the  loop  at  the  heavy  end  of 
the  leader  is  also  illustrated.  Now  before 
cutting  off  the  waste  ends,  hold  the  knots  in 
steam  for  a short  time,  meanwhile  exerting 
tension  until  they  take  a permanent  set. 
Dr.  Ramsey,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
originated  the  idea  of  steaming  the  knots, 
and  proper  acknowledgement  must  be  given 
him  here. 

One  thing  I would  urge  when  tying  up  a 
leader,  is,  that  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  butt  end,  in  order  that  the 
diameter  will  not  be  too  small.  Seventy 
five  one  hundredths  of  the  end  diameter  of 
the  line,  is  an  arbitrary  figure  which  will 
give  good  results.  I have  found  that  if  a 
considerably  tighter  weight  is  used,  the  cast 
line,  unrolling  in  a large  loop,  will  be  unable 
to  transmit  its  energy  to  the  leader,  with 
the  result  that  it  will  fall  on  the  water  in  a 
series  of  twisted  coils. 

And  now  a word  as  to  the  diameter  of 
the  fine  end  of  the  leader.  On  a stream 
where  large  brown  trout  may  possibly  be 
encountered,  IX  at  the  point  is  none  too 
heavy.  This  also  applies  to  brushy  streams 
where  the  hazards  of  getting  fast  are  great; 
elsewhere  3X  may  be  used.  During  low 
clear  water  I frequently  use  a leader  tapered 
to  a 5X  point,  but  frankly  with  gut  of  this 
size,  the  chances  are  all  with  the  fish. 

The  wet  fly  leader  is  tied  with  the  same 
knots  as  used  above  except  for  the  dropper 
loops.  These  are  spaced  approximately 
thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  tying  is  illus- 
trated in  the  sketch — first,  form  the  simple 
loop  then  twist  it  at  “B”  and  pull  “A” 
through  “C.” 

Connections 

There  are  various  knots  used  in  attaching 
the  eyed  dry  fly  to  the  leader,  and  for  the 
Nylon  material,  there  is  none  more  secure 
than  the  one  illustrated  in  the  sketch.  This 
is  really  the  old  reliable  knot  known  as  the 
Whip  Finish.  After  it  is  formed  as  shown, 
the  loops  are  then  slipped  over  the  eye  of 
the  hook  and  the  connection  pulled  tight. 

Major  Turles  knot  will  also  give  satis- 
factory results,  but  the  Figure  8 and  various 
others  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  way  to 
form  the  Turle  knot  is  as  follows:  first,  run 
the  leader  through  the  eye  of  the  hook, 
then  form  a simple  slip  noose  in  the  end. 
Now  slip  the  entire  fly  through  this  slip 
noose,  then  pull  it  tight  at  the  eye  of  the 
hook. 

In  general,  knots  that  fasten  eyed  flies 
to  the  leader  are  hard  to  open,  and  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  cut  the  fly  off,  replacing 
with  a new  tippet,  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  the  leader  for  this  length 
of  time. 

Wet  flies  are  easily  fastened  and  removed 
from  the  leader  by  the  illustration  shown 
in  the  sketch,  which  should  be  self-ex- 
planatory. 
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John  L.  Neiger.  Joseph  M.  Critchfield. 

BOARD  MEMBERS  NAMED  BY 
GOVERNOR  JAMES 


Appointment  of  three  members  to  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  was  announced 
by  the  Governor’s  Office  recently.  Named 
as  members  of  the  Board  by  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James  were  John  L.  Neiger, 
Scranton,  Lackawanna  County;  Joseph  M. 
Critchfield,  Confluence,  Somerset  County, 
and  Clifford  J.  Welsh,  Erie,  Erie  County. 
Practical  fishermen  with  excellent  back- 
grounds of  first  hand  knowledge  of  fishing 
waters  in  Pennsylvania,  their  appointments 
have  met  with  an  extremely  favorable  re- 
ception on  the  part  of  anglers  throughout  the 
C ommonwealth. 

John  L.  Neiger 

To  thousands  of  sportsmen  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  Jack  Neiger  needs  no  intro- 
duction. His  splendid  record  as  fisherman 
and  hunter  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow 
outdoorsmen  was  attested  to  most  forcibly 
recently  when  he  was  unanimously  reelected 
as  chairman  of  the  Northeastern  Division  of 
the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  con- 
sisting of  eight  counties — Pike,  Monroe, 
Wayne,  Susquehanna,  Wyoming,  Carbon, 
Luzerne  and  Lackawanna.  If  you  fish  the 
Lackawaxen  and  other  northeast  streams  for 
trout  or  hunt  the  picturesque  hills  of  that 
territory  for  small  game  and  deer  in  gunning 
season  chances  are  good  you  may  meet  up 
with  Commissioner  Neiger  astream  or  afield. 
He  is  extremely  well  adapted,  through  first 
hand  knowledge  of  stream  conditions,  to 
membership  on  the  Board. 

A past  president  of  Camp  63,  United 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  Neiger  was 
organizer  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  president  for 
five  consecutive  years  of  that  organization. 
He  was  vice-chairman  of  the  Northeastern 
Division  of  the  Federation  and  in  1940  served 


as  chairman  of  that  division.  This  year  he 
was  reelected  unanimously  to  that  post. 

A fisherman  since  he  was  four  years  old, 
his  angling  experience  covers  fishing  for 
virtually  all  types  of  Pennsylvania  fish,  from 
suckers,  catfish  and  eels  to  bass,  trout  and 
pickerel.  Fishing  is  still  his  major  sport, 
although  he  raises  springer  spaniels  and 
finds  much  sport  in  hunting  that  king  of 
American  game  birds,  the  ruffed  grouse. 

His  interest  in  improving  fishing  condi- 
tions extends  through  the  sport  of  the  sucker 
fisherman  and  every  type  of  angler  to  the 
fly  fisherman  and  bait  caster  for  trout  and 
bass.  Few  fish  ever  find  their  way  into  his 
creel,  for  to  him  the  sport  of  landing  them 
is  paramount.  He  has  been  virtually  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  sportsmen  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  for  his  present  post. 

Joseph)  M.  Critchfield 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Joe  Critchfield 
is  held  by  his  fellow  sportsmen  of  Somerset 
County  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing splendid  tribute  to  him  in  the  columns 
of  the  Somerset  Daily  American  by  Richard 
Durling  of  the  American  staff.  In  his  fine 
column,  “Calling  ’Em,”  Durling  comments: 

Somerset  County  sportsmen’s  groups  are 
well-pleased  with  the  appointment  of  Joe 
Critchfield,  of  Confluence  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission’s  board  of  directors. 

Being  a personal  friend  of  the  genial 
sportsman,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  sportsmen’s  groups  in  the  county  in 
offering  congratulations  to  Mr.  Critchfield 
for  achieving  this  high  office. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Somerset  County 
has  a county  son  been  bestowed  an  honor 
of  this  type  previously.  Joe  will  represent 
nine  counties  in  the  district. 

Joe  is  very  efficient.  His  friendly  manner 


has  won  friends  among  sportsmen  in  all 
parts  of  the  state. 

The  Somerset  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  named  Critchfield  to  be  their 
delegate  at  sessions  of  the  state  federation. 

We  talked  to  other  delegates  who  attended 
these  meetings  and  they  told  us  that  Critch- 
field was  an  orator  with  great  appeal. 

Joe  does  not  talk  in  any  high-falutin’ 
language.  He  is  a common  person  and 
knows  how  to  mingle  with  everybody.  No 
one  can  help  but  like  him. 

He  has  always  fought  for  the  rights  of 
Somerset  County  and  the  state  in  general 
and  has  been  adviser  in  an  informal  manner 
when  matters  of  importance  come  before  the 
county  federation. 

Joe  has  been  instrumental  in  getting  better 
fishing  conditions  in  the  streams  of  Somerset 
County.  He  is  a real  go-getter. 

We  could  write  columns  on  the  virtues  of 
Critchfield,  but  there  is  no  better  memorial 
to  Joe  than  the  fruits  of  his  labors  which 
county  sportsmen  are  using  every  day.  He 
will  be  as  beneficial  to  the  state  as  he  was  to 
Somerset  County. 

Clifford  J.  Welsh 

Close  contact  with  fish  and  fishing  ir  both 
the  Great  Lakes  area  and  inland  streams  and 
lakes  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania  has  been 
virtually  life-long  with  Clifford  J.  Welsh. 
Of  a family  engaged  for  generations  in  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  at  Erie,  he  took  an 
active  part  as  a Lakes  fisherman  from  1919 
to  1929.  In  his  livewire  column,  “Sports 
Sparks”  in  The  Erie  Daily  Times,  Joe  Wil- 
liams commented  as  follows  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  Commissioner  Welsh: 

Cliff  Welsh  needs  no  introduction  to  most 
Erieites.  He  has  been  here  all  of  his  thirty- 
five  years,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  were  lifetime  residents  of  the 
city.  To  men  who  have  been  actively  en-' 
gaged  in  fishing,  either  commercially  or  for 
game  fish,  Welsh  needs  no  introduction, 
either.  He  has  been  a game  fisherman  for 
as  long  as  he  can  remember,  and  has  fished 
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nearly  all  streams  in  the  county  as  well  as 
the  bay  and  lake. 

That  he  is  qualified  for  his  new  position 
with  a wealth  of  experience  and  a knowledge 
of  what  is  needed  in  the  upper  tier  of 
counties  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  to 
improve  fishing  conditions  cannot  be  denied. 

Welsh  knows  that  the  principal  thing  in 
both  commercial  and  game  fishing  which 
concerns  every  fisherman  is  propagation,  and 
he  hopes  as  a member  of  the  state  fish  com- 
'mission  to  do  what  he  can  toward  furthering 
the  program  which  the  state  now  has  built 
up  in  providing  fish  for  the  future  in  our 
waters. 

He  intends  to  discuss  problems  of  fishing, 
both  game  and  commercial,  with  whoever 
wishes  to  discuss  their  problems  with  him, 
and  will  bend  every  effort  toward  doing 
what  he  can  to  see  that  their  problems  are 
solved. 

COMPANY  AIDS  IN  POLLUTION] 
CHECK 

An  outstanding  and  notable  example  of 
stream  pollution  removal  through  the  co- 
operation of  a coal  company,  landowner,  and 
sportsmen,  exists  near  Rossiter,  Indiana 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  Little  Mahoning 
Creek,  long  famed  for  bass  fishing  and  other 
species. 

Several  years  ago,  $25,000  was  spent  in  the 
improvement  of  this  splendid  stream.  Then, 
the  operation  of  one  of  the  coal  company’s 
mines  caused  pollution  by  way  of  mine  water 
to  poison  and  threaten  the  life  of  Little  Ma- 
honing Creek  as  a fishing  stream.  The  In- 
diana County  Fish  and  Game  Association 
! appealed  to  the  coal  company,  the  Clearfield 
Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  in  the  name 
of  hundreds  of  fishermen,  young  and  old,  to 
save  the  stream. 

Whole-heartedly  and  with  commendable 
spirit,  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Cor- 
poration responded  by  spending  a substantial 
sum  of  money  inside  the  mine  to  arrange  for 
the  diversion  of  the  poisonous  mine  water 
into  another  stream  which  was  already  pol- 
luted. However,  an  obstacle  stood  in  the 
way  of  this  plan,  to  wit,  a right  of  way  over 
the  land  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Cassidy  so 
that  a twelve  inch  pipe  could  be  installed, 
used  and  maintained  to  convey  mine  drain- 
age from  the  old  drainage  drift  at  Frances 
No.  Two  Mine  to  the  ravine  or  gully  drain- 
ing into  Straight  Branch  Run,  a distance  of 
approximately  four  hundred  and  twelve  feet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassidy  generously  agreed 
to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Indiana 
County  Fish  and  Game  Association  provided 
that  the  pipe  was  laid  not  less  than  two  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground;  that  the 
Association  would  maintain  the  pipe  in  good 
condition,  keep  the  same  open  and  repair  or 
pay  for  damage  caused  by  washing  or  erosion 
on  account  of  failure  of  the  pipe  line,  or 
damage  caused  by  work  in  connection  with 
the  repairing  or  opening  of  the  pipe;  and 
that  when  the  pipe  line  was  abandoned,  it 
should  revert  to  and  become  the  property 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassidy.  Accordingly,  a 
deed  of  conveyance  of  the  right  of  way  was 
executed  by  and  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
sidy and  the  Indiana  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association. 

The  sportsmen  in  and  around  Rossiter, 
Indiana  County,  Pa.,  dug  the  ditch  and  buried 
the  pipe.  Again,  Little  Mahoning  Creek  is 
free  from  pollution. 


Melvin  L.  Clear  of  Pittsburgh  with  the  fine 
brown  trout  he  caught  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre 
County,  last  season.  It  measured  ZZYz  inches  in 
length  and  weighed,  dressed,  3 pounds  14  ounces. 

LAMAR  HATCHERY  TO  BE 
ENLARGED 

Speaking  before  the  Exchange  Club  in  Clin- 
ton County,  R.  P.  Tanner,  superintendent  of 
the  federal  fish  hatchery  at  Lamar,  made  the 
announcement  that  he  had  received  shortly 
before  coming  to  the  meeting,  assurance  of 
an  appropriation  of  $28,000  for  further  devel- 
opment at  the  hatchery. 

The  federal  appropriation  came  as  a sur- 
prise, Mr.  Tanner  said,  and  will  permit  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  important  work  being 
done  at  Lamar.  The  sum  of  $10,000  of  the 
appropriation  is  for  WPA  work  and  $19,000  is 
for  the  further  development  of  the  hatchery, 
including  labor  and  additional  equipment. 

Mr.  Tanner  explained  the  details  of  the 
work  at  Lamar  where  warm  fish  are  devel- 
oped. He  showed  several  moving  pictures  il- 
lustrating highlights  of  the  fish  hatchery  work. 

At  present,  the  superintendent  said,  there 
are  15  acres  of  warm  water  ponds  at  the 
hatchery.  These  ponds  produce  an  average  of 
250,000  warm  water  fish  including  trout,  perch, 
bass  and  bullheads. 

The  hatchery  when  fully  completed  will  be 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 

About  the  Turtles  of 
Pennsylvania? 

Each  question  answered  correctly 
counts  5 towards  your  score.  A score 
oj  80  or  over  is  excellent;  70  good;  but 
if  you  get  below  60,  the  herpetologists 
will  think  you  are  very  poorly  in- 
formed. Some  of  the  questions  have 
two  or  more  correct  answers,  either 
one  of  which  will  give  you  full  credit. 
When  you  have  finished  turn  to  page 
13  for  the  answers.  All  of  the  questions 
pertain  to  the  species  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1.  Are  turtles  vertebrates? 

2.  Are  turtles  reptiles  or  amphibians, 
zoologically  speaking? 

3.  How  many  teeth  does  a turtle 
have? 

4.  Do  turtles  have  claws? 

5.  Which  turtle  attains  the  largest 
size? 

6.  Do  turtles  have  tails? 

7.  Which  species  is  most  destructive 
from  the  sportsman’s  point  of 
view? 

8.  Which  has  a shell  that  would 
definitely  enable  even  a novice  to 
identify  it  by  touch? 

9.  Which  has  a name  derived  from 
its  peculiar  odor? 

10.  Which  has  a name  derived  from  its 
brilliant  colors? 

11.  Which  has  a name  derived  from 
the  peculiar  construction  of  its 
shell? 

12.  Which  has  a name  derived  from  its 
habitat,  or  the  place  it  likes  to 
live? 

13.  Which  has  a name  derived  from 
its  defensive  actions? 

14.  Name  the  two  species  usually 
found  on  land. 

15.  Do  aquatic  turtles  have  lungs  or 
gills? 

16.  Can  our  Pennsylvania  turtles  turn 
over  if  placed  on  their  backs? 

17.  Do  turtles  lay  eggs  or  have  living 
young? 

18.  Why  can’t  one  rely  on  the  date 
sometimes  found  carved  on  the 
shells  of  turtles? 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
tortoise,  turtle  and  terrapin? 

20.  Which  number  most  closely  repre- 
sents the  species  native  to  Penn- 
sylvania: 5,  9,  10,  13? 

For  Answers  to  “WHAT  DO  YOU 
KNOW  ABOUT  TURTLES?”  Turn  to 
Page  15. 


one  of  the  most  efficient  of  its  kind  in  the 
State. 

LANDS  LAKE  TROUT 

Leo  Chaughn,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  is  an  ar- 
dent fisherman  and  spends  considerable  time 
fishing  at  Harvey’s  Lake,  where  he  has  a 
summer  cottage.  He  specializes  in  lake  trout, 
and  has  caught  a number  of  them. 

Recently  he  added  another  to  his  long  list 
when  he  landed  one  weighing  eight  and  a 
half  pounds  and  29  inches  in  length.  He 
reports  using  a wire  line,  a lake  trout  spoon 
and  fishing  it  deep  in  50  feet  of  water. 
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Actual  photograph  of  the  reel  used  by  champion  Livenais  in  achieving  his 
phenomenal  distances.  A hand  made  product  with  duraluminum  frame  and  Dow- 
metal  spool,  the  workmanship  of  Walter  Murad  formerly  a mechanic  in  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal  now  living  in  San  Carlos,  California. 
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i 1. 1 1 ELLO,  Bill!  I see  Primo’s  done  it 
rl  again.” 

Mac  greeted  me  with  this  as  I entered 
the  meeting  rooms  of  the  county  chapter 
where  a number  of  delegates  from  local 
sportsmen’s  clubs  had  gathered  to  discuss 
recent  federation  activities.  Being  secretary 
of  the  chapter,  it  was  seldom  that  anything 
of  interest  to  the  sportsman-angler  escaped 
Mac’s  keen  observation. 

“How  far  this  time?”  I asked. 

“Seven  hundred  and  five  feet,  four  inches.” 
“Incredible!  Why  that’s  two ‘hundred  feet 
further  than  he  did  here  in  1929.” 

“It’s  on  the  level,”  he  replied.  “Here’s  a 
clipping  from  the  Herald-Tribune.  Didn  t 
see  it  in  any  local  papers.” 

Mac  handed  me  the  clipping  and  there  it 
was,  true  enough,  “August  P . Livenais,  Jr., 
has  just  set  a new  world’s  record  for  surf 
casting  at  an  official  meet  of  the  Pacific 
Association  of  Casting  Clubs.  The  new  record 
of  705  feet,  4 inches  passes  his  former  record 
by  45  feet,  1 inch  made  in  September,  1938.” 
That  night  I wrote  a letter  to  a friend  of 
mine  out  in  San  Francisco  asking  him  to  get 
me  the  full  story  of  this  new  record.  In  the 
same  mail  I posted  a letter  of  congratulations 
to  Primo  himself,  whose  acquaintance  I had 
made  upon  his  one  appearance  as  a caster 
here  in  Philadelphia.  That  was  back  in  1929. 

Nineteen-twenty-nine,  eleven  years  ago. 
When  I think  of  the  progress  made  by 
tournament  casters  during  the  past  decade 
I can’t  help  but  wonder  what  will  happen 
between  now  and  1950.  Comparing  surf 
tournament  casting  with  the  other  major 
sports,  it  has  jumped  ahead  a full  half- 
century  in  that  short  space  of  time.  But, 
most  amazing  of  all,  is  the  progress  made 
by  champion  Livenais  since  he  first  gained 
national  recognition  as  the  world’s  number 
one  surf  caster.  Not  being  contented  with 
the  honor  of  merely  holding  all  distance 
records,  he  has  now  set  up  a mark  that,  to 
most  of  us,  appears  invulnerable. 

Prior  to  the  year  1929,  all  interest  in  surf 
tournament  casting  was  centered  along  the 
East  Coast.  Since  1915  it  had  been  prac- 
tically controlled  by  the  Association  of  Surf 
Angling  Clubs,  organized  to  promote  the 
use  of  the  surf  rod  in  competitive  casting. 
Eastern  casters  were  the  recognized  expon- 
ents of  the  sport.  Records  made  within  the 
association  were  considered  “world’s  rec- 
ords,” and  were  officially  recognized  as  such. 
With  Fred  Berger’s  record  cast  of  495  feet, 
5 inches  (Long  Island  Casting  Club),  stand- 
ing as  a world’s  mark,  there  was  no  official 
record  of  any  cast  ever  being  made  on  the 
West  Coast  of  more  than  325  feet. 

In  1928  news  flashed  across  the  Rockies 
that  a surf  caster  from  San  Francisco  had 
made  the  astounding  cast  of  508  feet,  6 
inches.  An  ensuing  investigation  made  by 
the  association  confirmed  this  distance,  but 
the  eastern  casters  did  not  take  it  seriously. 
Why  should  they?  It  was  only  thirteen  feet 
further  than  Berger’s  record  which  was  apt 
to  be  beaten  any  time.  Furthermore,  this 
western  caster  probably  had  a lucky  break 
and  would  never  make  another  cast  like  that 
during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Nevertheless  the  record  stood.  So,  in  1929, 
just  to  settle  any  skepticism,  a telegraphic 
casting  tournament  was  arranged  in  which 
a team  of  five  of  the  best  casters  in  the 
East  competed  against  five  of  the  leading 
lead  tossers  from  the  West.  The  eastern 
team  cast  in  Margate  City,  New  Jersey  and 


JACK  CLAYTON  (Center) 

Veteran  of  twenty-five  Ocean  City  Cup  Tourna- 
ments has  shown  many  a young  caster  the  way  to 
the  top.  With  him  are  Louis  Guarino  (right)  and 
Fred  Evers  (left)  both  expert  casters  of  the  famous 
Belmar  Fishing  Club. 

the  western  casters  performed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  A direct  open  wire  between 
the  two  casting  fields  was  established. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  East- West  tournament. 
Standing  alongside  of  me  was  Charlie  Keffer, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Dover  Fish- 
ing Club.  Together  we  watched  the  “five 
of  the  finest”  line  up  awaiting  the  gun  that 
was  the  signal  to  start.  It  was  thrilling  to 


Charles  Vollum,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  has  the  enviable  record 
of  seven  successive  Cup  Tournaments  with  an 
average  of  over  400  and  not  one  break. 


realize  that  over  three  thousand  miles  away 
a similar  group  were  waiting  for  the  same 
signal,  given  simultaneously  at  both  places. 

B-o-o-m!  The  Gun!  Jack  Clayton — veteran 
caster  of  the  Belmar  Fishing  Club — leads  off 
with  Harold  Lentz,  former  world's  champion 
from  the  Dover  Fishing  Club,  following, 
Hungerford,  Riday,  then  Fred  Berger,  the 
acknowledged  champion  and  anchor  man  of 
the  team  made  a beautiful  cast  that  com- 
pleted the  first  round.  The  official  measurers 
got  busy  with  their  tapes.  The  scorekeepers 
marked  up  the  distance  on  the  board.  Boy, 
oh  boy!  what  casts!  Every  man  was  at  his 
best. 

Charley  nudged  me  with  his  elbow,  “Bill, 
wait  till  they  mark  up  those  distances  out  in 
California.” 

“Aw,  they  probably  won’t  believe  it  when 
they  do  see  them.” 

“There  they  come  now.”  The  operator, 
temporarily  stationed  alongside  of  the  score- 
board  was  hurriedly  taking  down  notes  from 
the  clickedy-clicking  of  his  receiving  set. 
He  handed  a sheet  of  paper  to  the  score- 
keeper.  Every  head  was  turned  in  his 
direction. 

Even  Jack  Clayton,  who  was  just  stepping 
up  to  mark  for  his  second  cast,  stopped  to 
look,  astonishment  marked  his  features — then 
he  turned  completely  around  until  the  score- 
keeper  had  finished.  A brief  period  of  sil- 
ence. Then  exclamations  of  amazement.  The 
total  footage  was  several  hundred  feet  better 
than  that  made  by  our  eastern  team. 

The  temptation  was  too  great.  I nudged 
Charley  back,  “What  do  you  suppose  they’ll 
say  out  in  California  when  they  see  our 
marks?” 

Charley  hasn’t  answered  that  question  yet. 

Following  this  intercoastal  competitive 
event  there  was  plenty  of  excitement  in  east- 
ern casting  circles.  The  individual  scores 
were  checked  and  double-checked.  The 
analysis,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  revealed 
that,  while  the  western  team’s  average  was 
441  feet,  6-10/25  inches,  one  man  had  lead 
the  whole  team  with  the  unheard  of  individ- 
ual average  of  521  feet,  10  inches.  Undoubt- 
edly a super-caster  had  been  developed  in 
the  West. 

Overnight  August  P.  Livenais  had  become 
nationally  famous.  Everybody  wanted  to 
see  him — -to  witness  his  marvelous  casting. 
California  was  a long  trip.  Well,  why  not 
bring  him  East? 

So  the  mountain  came  to  Mohamet. 

In  September  of  that  year  the  association 
arranged  for  the  personal  appearance  of 
Livenais  at  the  annual  fall  tournament  of  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club.  The  contest  was  held 
at  the  Cedar  Park  Casting  Field  in  Fairmount 
Park.  It  was  open  to  all  casters.  Sportsmen 
and  casters  from  all  over  the  East  came  to 
Philadelphia  to  witness  this  super-caster  in 
action,  and  to  compete  with  him.  The  fans 
were  not  disappointed.  The  casters  were. 

Livenais  easily  won  all  of  the  saltwater 
events  and  although  his  casting  did  not  equal 
performances  in  the  West,  he  made  a cast 
of  506  feet  in  the  longest  event  which  was 
better  than  anything  ever  before  seen  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  The  big  job 
now  was  for  the  East  to  develop  better 
casters. 

This  they  did  and  in  the  decade  that  fol- 
lowed, eastern  casters  not  only  equalled,  but 
greatly  out-distanced,  Livenais’  original 

(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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THIS  is  the  chronicle  of  the  big  one  that 
did  not  get  away  and  the  several  skits 
have  been  purposely  reserved  to  appear  in 
unison.  Fishermen  are  generally  labelled 
inveterate  liars,  but  often  unjustly  so.  To 
his  everlasting  regret  this  writer  is  not  gifted 
with  a virile  imagination.  In  the  first  tale 
the  happening  as  related  is  as  near  to  the 
actual  incident  as  it  appeared  from  a little 
distance  to  the  blase  veteran  bass  fisher- 
man; the  latter  two  sagas  of  the  long  ago 
were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  on 
several  occasions  by  one  or  more  of  the 
participants.  To  further  qualify  the  collec- 
tion, there  is  a gap  of  many  yeai's  between 
the  first  and  the  two  following  events. 

Sugah  Pie! 

She  was  very  young  and  she  was  very 
sweet.  Winsome  curls  and  bewitching  curves, 
saucy  lilt  to  head  and  form,  dimpled  of  cheek 
and  knee,  doubtful  if  the  wavelets  of  the 
small  southern  Pennsylvania  bass  stream 
had  ever  kissed  the  lithesome  legs  of  a more 
dainty  vision  and  probably  such  a treat  is  not 
in  store  for  it  in  eons  yet  to  come.  Dressed 
up  in  a white  sport  blouse,  the  briefest  of 
shorts,  all  trimmed  with  red  and  blue  piping, 
and  tiny  sandals,  the  lass  looked  as  if  she 
might  have  just  stepped  from  the  stage  of 
a Broadway  girlie  show. 

She  was  fly  fishing  or  perhaps  I should 
say  trying  to  fly  fish  without  knowing  too 
much  about  the  art,  nor  giving  a hang  for 
all  that — if  general  lassitude  toward  the  task 
at  hand  offered  any  clue  as  to  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  the  gal.  No  doubt,  like  the 
rest  of  us  thereabouts,  she  had  already  given 
the  bass  a chance  to  bite  aplenty,  and  nary 
a one  had  taken  advantage  of  the  golden 
opportunity  to  embrace  sudden  and  final 
suicide. 

And,  too,  her  outfit,  a 9 foot  rod  and  ap- 
parently all  too  heavy,  wasn’t  just  altogether 
adaptable  for  one  so  dainty  and  tiny;  likely 


it  was  an  old  or  lending  assembly  of  the  boy 
friend,  who  was  fishing  with  considerable 
poise  and  obvious  knowledge  of  the  practice 
a couple  hundred  yards  away. 

Both  the  lad  and  lass  bore  the  unmistak- 
able mark  of  refinement;  better  class,  from 
the  right  side  of  the  railroad  tracks  or  what 
do  you  wish  to  call  it;  likely  both  were  pretty 
close  to  that  land  of  opulence  whence  deni- 
zens toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

Now  Sugah  Pie’s  tootsies  were  bothering 
her,  or  in  the  crude  world  where  I live,  her 
dogs  were  barking.  Wearing  only  sandals, 
the  sand  insisted  upon  rudely  slipping  be- 
twixt the  dainty  coral  tinted  wigglers,  not  to 
mention  between  the  tender  flat  bottom  of 
the  feet  and  the  leathern  soles.  Besides  the 
little  lady  evinced  considerable  concern 
whenever  one  of  the  big  spiders  skimming 
over  the  surface  came  too  near;  likewise  she 
was  protesting  without  visible  success  the 
too  apparent  efforts  at  friendliness  on  the 
part  of  sundry  crawling  and  flying  organisms 
in  abundance  thereabouts.  And  far  be  it 
from  me  to  censure  the  webbed  and  winged 
kingdom  in  doing  a bit  of  snuggling;  such 
was  only  good  taste. 

She  wasn’t  having  a good  time  and  voiced 
a complaint.  Vainly  she  called  to  boy  friend; 
after  a lot  of  coaxing,  which  later  bordered 
somewhat  on  a downright  ultimatum,  the 
hard-hearted  wretch  worked  closer  and  a 
little  argument  ensued.  The  maid  wanted 
to  cease  firing;  apparently  she  was  trying 
to  entice  her  gallant  to  the  inviting  shade  of 
a big  tree  about  which  they  had  cached  spare 
paraphernalia.  But  it  was  no  go,  tho  an 
armistice  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  in  a brief 
interlude,  which  partly  hidden  behind  the 
brim  of  a big  picture  hat,  suspiciously  re- 
sembled a bit  of  dabbling  into  the  realms 
of  osculatory  refreshment. 

Somewhat  reconciled,  Sugah  crawled  up 
on  a nice  flat  rock  to  sun  herself.  Solic- 


itiously  she  lifted  one  tiny  foot,  removed  the 
sandal  and  meticulously  worked  over  each 
tender  bit  of  the  exposed  epidermis.  Ap- 
parently no  ferocious  helgramite,  water  beetle 
or  tadpole  had  bitten  a chunk  off  the  tootsies. 
After  a most  painstaking  examination,  the 
dainty  little  quintet  were  rinsed  off  in  the 
creek,  and  the  other  foot  had  its  inning. 
Then  out  came  a pocket  mirror  and  each 
single  curl,  whirl  and  twirl  was  petted, 
twisted  and  patted  into  place,  the  ribbon 
round  the  rebellious  crowning  glory  retied, 
followed  by  a thorough  powdering,  rouging 
and  lipsticking  routine. 

All  the  while  the  lassie’s  rod  idly  lay 
across  the  wisp  of  a lap.  And  the  fly,  a big 
white  streamer,  skittered  kittenishly  on  the 
surface  downstream,  pulled  and  slapped 
about  near  some  water  lilies  by  the  very 
perceptible  current.  All  of  a sudden  there 
was  an  explosion,  and  an  angry  small-mouth 
shook  himself  in  midair,  then  dived— the  big 
streamer  had  disappeared.  The  rod  swished 
under  the  strain  as  the  bass  turned  in  air; 
swish,  the  bamboo  protested  the  second  time, 
and  Baby  woke  up.  Grabbing  for  the  rod, 
she  lost  balance  and  slid  off  the  rock,  feet 
and  sitting  down  section  hitting  water  first. 
The  fish  broke  surface  again  as  Sugah  came 
up  for  air,  dripping  water  from  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  her  being.  Her  eyes  were  as 
big  as  the  moon,  her  mouth  wide  open;  from 
her  lips  came  a startled,  “Oh!  my  goodness.” 

Then  she  went  to  work.  Ninety-pounds 
or  so  of  dainty  sweetness  all  at  once  became 
a fighting  fury,  a predatory  killer  more 
deadly  than  the  male.  The  bass  was  in 
trouble  and  probably  realized  it — there  was 
no  quarter  asked  nor  given,  no  tackle  spared, 
no  playing — in  short,  no  fooling.  That 
threshing  demon  proved  just  a bit  more  than 
the  lass  could  understand,  and  she  was 
angry.  Perhaps  she  felt  a wee  mite  confused 
and  scared,  too.  She  tugged,  jerked  and 
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pulled,  and  slipped  off  again.  Spitting  water 
and  sputtering,  game  to  the  core,  she  climbed 
right  back  up  and  threw  the  rod  aside, 
grabbing  the  line.  Old  Micropterus  Dolomieu 
had  to  come  now,  hand  over  hand  in 
desperate  haste  she  hauled  him  in. 

Sixteen  inches  of  fighting  smallmouth,  the 
only  bass  taken  in  the  pond  or  even  break- 
ing water  all  that  afternoon.  And  just  like 
a girl,  she  quit  fishing  then  and  there,  head- 
ing for  the  cool  shade  of  the  alluring  tree 
on  the  bank.  Practical  in  the  extreme,  she 
said  with  a mess  of  fish  already,  what  was 
the  need  of  fishing  any  longer.  And  what 
was  the  need,  Brother  Angler,  what  was 
the  need? 

* * * 

Son  of  Ham 

He  was  Africa’s  son  and  his  ebony  face 
radiated  rare  good  cheer  as  he  majestically 
rode  the  back  seat  of  the  dilapidated  surrey 
drawn  by  an  even  more  weatherbeaten  nag 
drowsily  trotting  out  the  dusty  country  road 
these  many  years  ago.  His  kinky  hair  was 
wiry  as  steel  wool;  teeth  gleamed  like  a row 
of  sparkling  diamonds.  His  white  rolling 
eyes  resembled  dilated  saucerlike  moons 
mirrored  in  a pool  of  Stygian  midnight  He 
was  all  of  nine,  maybe  ten  years  old, 
just  a squirming  energetic  skinny  little 
pickaninny. 

Blissfully  ignorant  was  he  that  this  hap- 
pened to  be  hallowed  ground;  that  once 
brave  men  fought  and  poured  out  Life’s 
blood  right  here  to  determine  the  fate  of 
just  his  kind.  Lee  or  Kilpatrick,  Meade  or 
Pickett,  Reynolds  or  Stuart,  Hancock  or 
Longstreet,  likely  he  knew  not  such  men 
ever  lived. 

His  whole  being  proclaimed  suppressed 
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anticipation  of  the  now,  the  future,  no  care  of 
the  past,  but  still  at  that  there  was  a lurking 
furtive  apprehension  clouding  those  beaming 
childish  eyes — he  hoped  for  the  best,  but 
feared  for  the  worst.  Old  Lady  Luck  seldom 
cast  her  favors  on  him.  When  she  did, 
usually  there  was  a catch  in  it.  He  wasn’t 
white  folks,  and  knew  it.  He  was  “gwine 
fishin”  and  with  the  uncanny  wisdom  of 
extreme  youth  felt  not  so  sure  that  his 
share  of  the  trip  wouldn’t  entail  only  worm 
digging,  fish  cleaning,  horse  minding  and 
general  policing  chores,  not  to  mention  the 
possibility  of  being  the  principle  target  at 
which  sundry  not  too  subtle  and  often  down- 
right annoying  pranks  might  be  aimed,  such 
playful  antics  as  having  one’s  head  ducked 
beneath  the  drink  or  even  being  tossed  bodily 
into  the  stream,  clothes  and  all.  White  folks 
had  a queer  way  of  seeking  fun. 

The  front  seat  was  occupied  by  two  con- 
genial spirits — two  gay  old  blades  who  liked 
their  fishing  unhurried,  easy  and  not  too 
dry.  There  were  crackers  and  limburger, 
liverwurst  and  tripe,  rye  bread,  schweitzer 
and  butter.  A score  of  bottles  reposing  in 
a tub  filled  with  ice  might  have  been  soda 
pop,  but  dubiously  boasted  a porcelain  like 
top  labeled  “Budweiser.”  Already  several 
had  been  sampled  and  e’en  now  were  laying 
back  along  the  road  “dead  soldiers.” 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  two  con- 
genial spirits  did  not  take  their  fishing  the 
rugged  way — rather  their’s  was  the  type 
angling  best  suited  to  the  pensive,  indolent 
mood,  sky  gazing  and  the  like.  After  the 
little  pickaninny  had  assembled  the  rods  and 
lines,  forked  sticks  were  driven  into  the 
bank,  and  the  pair  composed  themselves 
comfortably  on  the  grass,  each  with  back  to 


a convenient  tree,  each  with  a seat  from  the 
surrey  as  a cushion.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
visits  to  the  surrey  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  our  pals  were  on  a light  diet, 
refreshments  assuming  the  status  of  liquids 
only.  Finally  they  remained  with  the  tub 
of  cracked  ice — bass  didn’t  bite  until  sun- 
down anyway. 

Left  all  alone  an  anxious  little  ebony  elf 
eyed  the  tempting  bamboo  rods,  the  big  white 
saucers  fairly  gleaming  with  repressed  desire. 
Finally  a little  black  hand  gingerly  reached 
out  and  touched  the  shimmering  bamboo, 
but  snapped  away  in  startled  timidity.  Noth- 
ing happening,  emboldened  the  grimy  little 
paw  reached  out  again  and  picked  up  the 
forbidden  stick.  A hasty  glance  over  the 
shoulder  decreed  all  was  well;  white  folks 
were  visible  only  to  the  extent  of  two  shiny 
bald  heads  tilting  precariously  over  the  back 
surrey  seat,  two  delicious  parade  grounds 
for  the  myriads  of  flies  swooping  and  at- 
tacking in  echelon,  and  attracted  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  by  the  odor  of  stale  hops. 
Gurgling  rumbling  snores  in  rising  crescendo 
resounded  o’er  the  drowsy  countryside. 

Maybe  it  was  approaching  feeding  time; 
perhaps  an  extra  enchanting  wiggle  caressed 
the  bait  as  the  little  chocolate  drop  picked  up 
the  rod.  Anyway  a wandering  bronze  back 
smashed  that  bait  viciously  and  vehemently, 
and  finding  himself  fast  began  to  hurry  right 
away  from  there.  Scared  like  unto  death,  the 
little  pickaninny  let  out  a startled  yell.  For 
the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  drop  the  forbid- 
den rod.  With  bass  big  and  fresh,  rod  ex- 
quisite and  flimsy,  seventy  pounds  of  ebony 
energy  glued  to  the  bamboo  wand  started 
like  a fleeing  gazelle  up  the  bank  toward  the 
wheat  field  a hundred  feet  away.  S-p-i-n-g!! 
The  delicate  tip  snapped  under  the  strain 
just  as  a lumbering  avalanche  swooped  down 
on  the  hapless  black  boy  and  in  avenging 
hands  lifted  him  bodily  from  the  ground.  No 
doubt  he  deserved  a lambasting  and  his  just 
reward  arrived  a moment  later.  In  the  ex- 
citement and  slack  line,  the  lightly  hooked 
bass  broke  away. 

Panicky  with  fright  at  his  crime,  the  little 
black  boy  fled  up  the  stream  and  sought 
refuge  near  an  old  rotting  stump  at  the  water 
edge.  There  he  remained  sobbing  out  his 
troubles — alone  and  unheeded.  But  tears 
always  end,  and  after  awhile  the  little  fellow 
reached  into  a ragged  pocket  and  extracted  a 
much  used,  often  knotted,  cuttyhunk  line 
With  tiny  body  still  wracked  at  intervals 
with  frame  shivering  sobs,  he  nervously  tied 
the  line  fast  to  a hickory  switch  discarded 
nearby  a month  or  two  previously  by  a va- 
grant sucker  fisherman.  The  other  grimy 
pant  pocket  surrendered  a mass  of  angle 
worms  in  a varying  state  of  preservation;  one 
wholly  intact  and  big  juicy  specimen  was 
painstakingly  threaded  onto  the  hook. 

Just  at  that  moment  Old  Scarf  ace  decided 
it  was  time  to  feed  and  left  his  snug  hiding 
place  beneath  the  twisted  roots  of  the  syca- 
more just  across  the  eddy.  Scarf  ace  was  an 
old  reprobate,  a surly  cannibalistic  killer, 
who  had  lived  beyond  his  due  time  to  the 
sorrow  of  many  an  enterprising  and  prom- 
ising youneer  bass.  Many  such  victims  had 
been  absorbed  in  the  fat  lining  the  old  buc- 
caneer’s back.  Many  the  time  he  had  been 
hooked;  his  old  jaws  were  scarred  and 
gnarled  with  the  cuts  of  many  barbs;  his 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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SOME  TROUT  PROBLEMS 

Improving  Wild  Environment  for  Stocked  Fish  is  a Major  Consideration 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


RADICAL  changes  in  virtually  all  Penn- 
sylvania trout  waters  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  We  may  list  as 
contributing  factors  to  these  changes  (1)  the 
vast  lumbering  operations  in  the  north  tier 
and  north  central  counties  as  well  as  other 
heavily  wooded  sections;  (2)  the  draining  of 
swamps  and  ditching  of  small  tributary  feed- 
ers to  trout  streams  in  agricultural  sections 
to  bring  more  farm  land  under  cultivation, 
and  (3)  cutting  of  much  stream  side  shore 
cover  along  meadow  streams. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  intensive  exploitation  of 
natural  resources,  our  major  trout  streams, 
and  more  important,  their  spring  fed  tribu- 
taries formed  a marvelously  regulated  net- 
work of  waters.  The  sponge-like  floor  of 
virgin  timberland  absorbed  winter’s  melting 
snowfall,  serving  as  a vast  natural  reservoir 
from  which  moisture  gradually  seeped  into 
streams  and  their  sources.  Their  flow  varied 
but  slightly  during  the  year,  and  to  the 
feeder  streams  and  headwaters  came  our  na- 
tive charr  or  brook  trout  on  their  annual 
spawning  run.  The  brook  trout  eggs,  depos- 
ited in  October  or  November,  occasionally 
hatched  in  the  feeder  brooks  where  warm 
water  prevailed  during  winter  months,  in 
sixty  days.  In  extreme  instances  the  hatch- 
ing time  required  was  120  days. 

Several  other  factors  entered  into  success- 
ful natural  reproduction  of  trout  during  this 
period.  Comparatively  few  anglers  fished  the 
larger  waters  in  which  the  adult  charr  lived 
for  virtually  eleven  months  of  the  year.  As 
a result  there  was  a better  balance  of  the 
sexes.  It  is  believed  that,  in  fly  fishing,  pos- 
sibly three  quarters  of  all  adult  trout  taken 
are  male  fish.  The  males  generally  are 
thought  more  aggressive  in  striking  the  fly 
than  are  the  females.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  possible  that,  in  heavily  fished  waters  at 
spawning  time,  the  females  may  predominate. 
It  is  likely,  too,  in  wild  spawning  where  for 
best  results  a male  and  female  should  be 
present  at  each  bed,  many  beds  are  not  fer- 
tilized due  to  the  shortage  of  males. 

Nature  is  a relentless  mistress  and,  even 
under  ideal  primitive  conditions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania trout  waters,  it  is  probable  that  only 
the  hardiest  of  the  fry  from  each  season 
hatch  managed  to  pull  through.  This  code  of 
survival  of  the  fittest  assured  perpetuation  in 
each  stream  of  a strain  of  hardy  brook  trout. 
Not  only  natural  predators  such  as  the  king- 
fisher, watersnake,  heron,  voracious  larva  of 
certain  insects  and  eel  preyed  on  the  baby 
trout.  Larger  brook  trout  are  as  distinctly 
cannibalistic  as  the  brown  trout,  and  these 
adult  fish,  lying  in  wait  as  the  young  charr 
descended  in  May  or  June  from  nature’s  in- 
cubators, the  tributaries  or  headwaters,  prob- 
ably exacted  heavy  toll  from  the  downward 
drifting  fingerlings.  Certain  species  of  min- 
nows, for  example  the  horned  dace  or  run 
chub,  if  present  in  the  larger  stream  also 
may  have  taken  toll  from  the  young  charr. 
This  loss  in  the  season  hatch,  however,  was  a 
delicately  adjusted  system  in  which  nature 
made  herself  felt  in  an  amazingly  efficient 
way.  The  population  of  adult  fish,  prime 


A catch  of  big  brown  trout  scored  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack. 


spawners  and  well  balanced  as  to  sexes, 
more  than  compensated  in  retaining  a wil- 
derness stream  at  its  peak  of  trout  produc- 
tion. Putting  it  another  way,  any  natural 
barriers  that  existed  served  to  cull  out  and 
better  rather  than  cripple  its  trout  popula- 
tion. In  contrast  to  this  delicately  balanced 
order  of  things,  let  us  turn  to  consideration 
of  factors  dominating  natural  reproduction  of 
trout  under  modern  conditions  in  our  streams. 

We  know  that  the  vast  virgin  timber  stands 
that  were  Penn’s  Woods  have  long  since 
fallen  before  the  advance  of  the  sawmill.  In 
many  sections  they  have  been  replaced  by 
hardy  second  growth  timber  that  each  year 
must  serve  more  effectively  as  a check  to 
disastrous  floods  and  spring  freshets  which 
annually  sweep  trout  stream  courses.  This 
mending  process,  however,  is  slow  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a means  to  gradual 
betterment  in  freshet  control  in  mountain 
areas. 


In  agricultural  districts,  radical  stream 
changes  have  also  occurred.  Swamps  have 
been  drained,  feeder  spring  brooks  ditched 
and  straightened  to  provide  more  land  for 
cultivation.  Meadow  lands,  in  use  commonly 
for  pasture,  were  cleared  of  brush  to  make 
available  more  grazing  area  for  livestock. 
Very  often,  the  streamside  brush,  so  vital  as 
a source  of  shade,  was  thinned  out  or 
destroyed.  We  cannot  minimize  these  changes, 
for,  without  doubt  in  many  instances,  their 
effect  on  natural  reproduction  of  trout  has 
been  even  more  serious  than  that  affecting 
mountain  waters. 

Too  often  we  fail  to  consider  the  vital  part 
played  in  trout  stream  welfare  by  the  low- 
lying  alder  swamps  and  bogs  known  and 
loved  by  the  woodcock  hunter.  These 
swamps,  it  is  true,  are  not  usually  valuable 
feeders  of  low  temperature  water  for  a trout 
stream.  But  in  numerous  instances,  they 
serve  an  equally  vital  purpose.  Here  are 
bred  countless  aquatic  organisms  suitable  as 
trout  forage.  A sudden  shower,  raising  them 
to  overflowing,  disgorges  into  a stream  great 
quantities  of  these  organisms  upon  which  the 
fish  may  feed.  Not  enough  of  the  sluggish  or 
stagnant  water  at  such  times  is  emptied  into 
the  stream  to  cause  discomfort  to  the  trout. 
This  source  of  food  supply  may  be  regarded 
as  a valuable  asset  to  the  forage  in  any 
meadow  trout  stream. 

Frequently,  the  ditching  and  straightening 
not  only  of  spring  feeder  streams,  but  even 
smaller  brooks  in  which  brook  trout  occur, 
may  ruin  such  waters.  A good  example  of 
this  occurred  a number  of  years  ago  in  Mifflin 
County.  The  stream,  rising  in  a big  limestone 
spring,  cut  a winding  course  for  a distance  of 
possibly  one-half  mile  to  its  point  of  juncture 
with  a warm  water  creek.  Twenty  years 
ero,  brook  trout  of  10-inch  length  were  com- 
monly taken  from  it,  and  we  recall  one  mag- 
nificent brookie  of  14-inch  length.  A man 
could  easily  step  across  this  stream,  but  its 
undercut  banks  and  winding  course  provided 
just  the  environment  necessary  for  highly 
colored  brook  trout.  Then  the  brook’s  course 
was  straightened.  Its  dark  pools,  swift  riffles 
and  deep  grass  bedded  shores  were  replaced 
by  a straight  channel,  devoid  of  cover;  open 
water  from  which  no  brook  trout,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  since  been  taken. 

Meadow  trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania, 
however,  are  affected  perhaps  most  adversely 


Radically  altered  stream  conditions  have  drastically  affected  brook  trout  populations  in  many 
waters.  Typical  of  Pennsylvania  charr  is  the  brookie  shown  here. 
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Streams  lacking  sufficient  forage  often  produce 
trout  extremely  underweight,  length  to  weight 
considered.  This  22(4  inch  brown  trout,  taken 
in  a central  Pennsylvania  mountain  stream, 
weighed  just  2 pounds  15  ounces. 

under  present  conditions  by  silt.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  main  streams  but  to  head- 
waters and  tributaries  in  which  natural  re- 
production takes  place.  Violent  rainstorms 
wash  from  cultivated  lands  bordering  such 
•:  streams  immense  quantities  of  fine  top  soil. 
Although  usually  accompanied  by  a sharp 
rise  in  water  flow  that  carries  away  some  of 
i this  silt,  portions  of  it  settle  on  the  rocks  and 
i pebbles  to  the  detriment  of  trout  in  such  a 
I stream.  Silt  is  extremely  detrimental  to 
trout  environment.  In  the  feeder  brooks 
i where  spawning  takes  place  it  sifts  between 
• pebbles,  and  later,  when  the  eggs  are  hatch- 
ing, retards  free  flow  of  oxygen  to  them. 

1 Clinging  to  the  eggs,  it  also  may  prove  fatal 
to  the  trout  embryo  by  setting  up  a process 
j of  decay  and  generating  certain  poisonous 
gases.  In  streams  adversely  affected  by  silt, 
! installation  of  current  deflectors  to  scour 
clean,  through  increased  current,  the  rock 
and  pebble  beds  so  essential  to  trout  welfare 


Heavy  water  that  each  year  produces  big  trout 
well  up  in  the  poundage  rating,  Penn’s  Creek. 
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may  prove  advantageous.  Insofar  as  moun- 
tain waters  are  concerned,  they  too  are  sub- 
ject to  sharp  fluctuation  in  flow  but  to  a 
lesser  degree  are  affected  by  infiltration  of 
silt,  owing  to  the  type  of  territory  they  drain. 

When  we  consider  these  adverse  factors 
prevailing  in  our  trout  streams  under  present 
day  conditions,  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  wild  spawning  must 
take  place.  Placing  the  figure  high,  it  may 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  not  more 
than  10  per  cent,  and  in  most  instances,  even 
a lower  percentage  of  trout  eggs  are  hatched 
by  wild  fish  on  natural  spawning  grounds. 

The  Forage  Angle 

In  any  discussion  of  trout  water  problems, 
the  matter  of  food  supply  assumes  great  sig- 
nificance. For  stocked  fish,  an  ample  supply 
of  natural  forage  is  a first  requisite  and 
drought  and  flood  in  recent  years  have  se- 
riously impaired  the  carrying  capacity  of 
many  streams.  We  may  list  essential  trout 
food  under  four  heads:  (1)  Minute  crusta- 

ceans, such  as  the  scud  or  freshwater  shrimp, 
available  to  trout  during  the  entire  year; 

(2)  Aquatic  insects,  nymphal  and  adult; 

(3)  Larger  crustaceans,  such  as  the  crayfish 
and  cold  water  minnows,  for  example,  the 
blacknosed  dace  and  (4)  Terrestrial  types  of 
forage  such  as  the  earthworm,  grasshopper 
and  cricket,  which  may  be  washed  into  or 
fall  into  the  stream  from  the  shorelines.  The 
first  three  groups,  to  be  found  constantly  in 
the  same  element  with  the  trout,  are  of  basic 
importance.  The  fourth  group,  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  also  furnishes  excellent 
forage. 

In  discussing  trout  forage,  we  have  at  times 
heard  fishermen  remark  that  such-and-such 
stream  should  be  ideal  for  trout  because 
minnows  of  various  species  were  so  plentiful. 
The  reverse,  particularly  in  smaller  waters, 
may  often  be  the  case.  Minnows  such  as  the 
homed  dace  or  run  chub,  the  silver  shiner 
and  even  the  blacknosed  dace  compete  di- 
rectly with  trout,  especially  in  taking  forage 
such  as  insects  in  the  nymphal  and  adult 
stages  and  minute  crustaceans.  Some  min- 
nows in  a trout  stream  are  desirable,  for 
without  doubt  they  serve  as  good  forage  for 
adult  trout  but  when  too  numerous  they  may 
be  classed  as  decidedly  undesirable. 

In  recent  years,  the  Angler  has  called  at- 
tention repeatedly  to  the  serious  lack  of 
forage  in  many  bass  waters.  This  same  con- 
dition exists  to  a startling  extent  in  many  of 
our  trout  streams,  particularly  those  smaller 
streams  subject  to  drastic  fluctuation  in  flow. 
Immediately  following  the  disastrous  flood  of 
’36,  sparse  hatches  of  insects  were  noted  on 
many  waters:  the  same  was  true  in  north 
county  streams  after  the  devastating  drought 
on  freestone  streams  of  that  section  in  ’39. 

The  condition  of  trout  which  the  average 
fisherman  may  take  during  a day  astream 
tells  a mute  story  much  more  forcibly  than 
any  words.  While  it  is  true  that  occasionally 
a racy  specimen  may  be  taken  from  water 
noted  for  the  heavy  girth  and  fine  condition 
of  trout  it  produces,  generally  streams  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  forage  produce  heavy, 
well-conditioned  fish  and  streams  lacking 
sufficient  food  yield  racy  specimens  often 
with  abnormally  long  jaws.  This  of  course 
applies  to  fish  that  have  been  present  in  such 
streams  over  a period  of  years.  Because  of 
the  length  which  they  commonly  attain  in 
our  waters,  brown  trout  in  particular  seem 
prone  very  often  to  acquire  length  and  a 
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Rainbow  trout  are  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lar in  Pennsylvania.  Shown  is  a typical  hatch- 
ery-raised fish  of  this  species. 

pickerel- like  girth  in  streams  affording  an 
insufficient  food  supply.  Ranked  with  the 
heavy  brown  trout  producers,  year  after 
year,  have  been  the  great  limestone  streams 
of  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  Centre  County,  and  Fishing  Creek, 
Clinton  County.  In  contrast  to  these  gen- 
erally heavy  fish,  brown  trout  taken  usually 
from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Wayne  and 
Pike  counties  have  been  extremely  slender. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  is 
based  primarily  on  hatchery  production  of 
trout,  legal  size  and  over.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  limestone  streams  already 
mentioned  and  some  of  the  other  heavier 
trout  waters  which  carry  over  from  year  to 
year  a supply  of  stream  acclimated  trout, 
good  fishing  for  the  rank  and  file  of  our  fish- 
ermen may  be  said  frankly  to  depend  upon 
production  of  catchable  fish  at  the  hatcheries 
maintained  through  the  fund  of  the  licensed 
fishermen.  The  army  of  licensed  fishermen 
has  been  increasing  at  a tremendous  rate 
during  recent  years  and  heavy  stocking  of 
hatchery  fish  to  provide  sport  is  generally 
recognized  as  vital.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  the  heart  of  every  trout  fisherman 
rests  the  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
streams  restored  to  their  former  carrying 
capacity  will  be  capable  of  harboring  a good 
trout  population  from  year  to  year. 

Temperature  Range 

Many  of  the  larger  trout  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania carry  water  temperatures  in  excess 
of  74  degrees  Fahrenheit  (generally  believed 
a toleration  limit  for  trout)  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Spring  feeders  to  such  waters 
are  major  contributing  factors  in  holding 
temperature  down  and  increasing  their  effec- 
tiveness is  a worthwhile  consideration.  The 
summer  water  temperature  of  these  feeder 
brooks  may  vary  at  their  spring  sources  from 
45  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  60  degrees  or  slightly 
higher.  If,  in  the  passage  of  this  water  from 
its  source  to  point  of  juncture  with  the  larger 
stream,  the  temperature  is  held  down,  its 
benefit  to  trout  in  the  main  stream  during 
extremely  hot  weather  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased. Unfortunately,  many  of  these  poten- 
tially useful  feeders  have  in  recent  years 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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FOR  AS  long  as  I can  remember  there 
has  been  some  discussion  about  barbless 
hooks.  Many  styles  have  been  invented  but 
as  time  went  on,  were  discarded  until  today 
the  same  old  hook  with  the  same  old  barb 
is  in  universal  use.  It  looks  as  though  it 
were  here  to  stay  and  any  further  arguments 
would  be  useless. 

However,  I should  like  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion once  more  from  a new  angle,  one  which 
I believe  will  appeal  to  all  fishermen,  prob- 
ably more  to  the  one  who  desires  to  catch 
and  keep  his  fish  than  to  the  sportsman  who 
wishes  to  release  them  as  a means  of  con- 
servation. 

To  date  this  matter  of  the  ease  of  releas- 
ing the  fish  has  been  the  sole  argument  for 
using  the  barbless  hook.  After  five  years 
of  experimenting  I have  proven  to  myself 
and  friends  another  argument  for  its  use. 

A little  over  five  years  ago  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  whom  I was  painting  and  pub- 
lishing a fish  book,  invited  me  down  to  what 
has  become  known  as  “Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise,” a mile  of  stream  improvement  on 
Spring  Creek  heavily  stocked  with  large 
trout.  I was  requested  to  make  a survey 
of  the  fish  left  in  the  project  after  a flood 
which  had  swept  over  the  area  for  days. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  see  if 
many  fish  were  lost  and  what  condition  the 
remaining  fish  were  in.  The  simplest  method 
of  making  the  survey  was  to  catch  the  fish 
from  various  pools,  examine  them  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  waters.  Then  to  fish  above 
and  below  the  project  to  see  what  conditions 
existed  there. 

In  a morning’s  fishing  using  flies  both  wet 
and  drv.  also  nymphs  and  bucktails,  I caught 
over  100  trout  ranging'  in  size  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches,  including  native  Brook 
trout,  Browns  and  Rainbows.  In  the  after- 
noon I fished  outside  the  project  and  caught 


none  over  8 inches.  Which  proved  that  good 
cover  and  food  held  the  fish  there  in  spite 
of  high  waters.  In  fact,  I believe  more  came 
into  these  pools. 

Every  fly  I had  was  the  regular  type,  on 
which  I had  used  a pair  of  pliers  to  either 
pinch  down  the  barb  or  break  it  off,  de- 
pending on  the  temper  of  the  hook.  It  is 
a rule  of  the  project  to  use  only  barbless 
flies. 

This  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  used  a 
barbless  hook.  You  can  imagine  that  I had 
all  kinds  of  fears  about  landing  the  trout 
after  they  were  hooked.  I kept  a very  tight 
line,  breaking  the  leader  a few  times  on 
some  of  those  big  rarin’,  tearin’  rainbows, 
but  otherwise  did  not  lose  my  fish.  At  first 
I felt  I was  doing  a grand  job  and  was  some- 
thing or  other  of  a fisherman,  bringing  in 
the  fish  on  a barbless  hook. 

But  after  catching  twenty  or  thirty  of 
those  big  fellows,  I began  to  relax,  not  wish- 
ing to  land  the  fish  as  I was  now  only  in- 
terested in  the  number  in  a given  pool. 
Soon  I began  to  give  slack  line  to  let  the 
trout  throw  the  hook,  thus  avoiding  handling 
it.  Much  to  my  surprise,  they  could  not 
throw  the  hook.  I had  to  reach  down  the 
leader,  take  hold  of  the  fly  and  twist  it  out 
of  the  trout  just  as  I would  have  to  do  had 
there  been  a barb  on  it.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  hook  came  out  cleanly  and 
did  not  tear  the  skin. 

When  that  happened  I really  became  in- 
terested in  the  barbless  hook.  All  the  stunts 
I could  think  of  I tried.  I gave  slack  line 
with  the  fish  upstream  and  downstream.  I 
threw  loops  to  change  the  angle  and  I finally 
brought  the  fish  in  close  and  shook  a slack 
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line,  all  to  no  avail — the  fly  would  not  come 
out.  My  conceit  of  the  early  morning  for 
landing  the  fish  so  successfully,  quickly  left 
me.  I found  it  was  no  skill  of  mine  for 
the  barbless  hook  seemed  to  hold  better  than 
one  with  the  barb,  especially  if  it  were  only 
in  the  skin.  When  through  the  bone,  then 
the  barbed  hook  would  have  been  much 
harder  to  release,  if  it  would  be  released 
at  all,  without  injuring  the  trout. 

At  the  time  the  reason  for  this  did  not 
come  to  me.  I guess  I was  too  busy  to  do 
much  figuring  on  reasons.  This  experience 
did  one  thing  for  me — it  convinced  me  that 
one  could  land  as  many  fish  on  a barbless 
hook  and  that  it  was  easier  to  release  the 
fish  once  it  was  brought  to  hand.  All  one 
had  to  do  was  to  slip  the  hand  down  the 
leader  to  the  fly,  give  a twist  and  the  fish 
was  freed  without  being  handled.  Since  I 
prefer  to  release  most  of  my  fish  I made 
up  my  mind  that  from  then  on  I would  re- 
move all  barbs  from  my  flies. 

I have  done  so  for  five  years,  with  the 
idea  that  some  day  I would  try  to  get  others 
to  do  the  same.  But  during  that  time  new 
experiences  have  made  me  hesitate  about  , 
saying  anything  in  favor  of  the  barbless  9 
hook.  The  reason  surprised  me  and  I’m  sure 
will  surprise  others.  If  I could  talk  only  to 
conservationists,  I would  freely  give  this  ] 
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reason  because,  by  use  of  barbless  hooks,  I 
have  proven  that  one  can  take  and  land 
more  fish  than  with  a barbed  hook.  In  this 
day  of  over-fished  and  depleted  waters,  I 
hesitate  to  tell  anything  that  will  assure 
bigger  catches  unless,  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  also  assure  better  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists. 

When  first  I went  through  my  kit  and  re- 
moved all  barbs,  I knew  I was  in  for  a lot 
of  ribbing,  that  every  time  I lost  a fish  or 
missed  one  I’d  hear  the  remark  that  it 
served  me  right  for  trying  to  be  so  high 
hat,  etc.,  etc. 

The  first  year  I heard  very  little  however, 
because  my  percentage  of  catches  to  rises 
was  very  good.  As  we  all  know,  we  are 
bound  to  lose  or  miss  many  of  the  fish  that 
come  to  our  flies.  If  we  didn’t  there 
wouldn’t  be  much  fun,  no  chance  or  adven- 
ture to  it.  Many  times  we  feel  a fish  for 
one  brief  exciting  moment,  then  it  is  gone. 
Why?  We  don’t  know  except  that  it  wasn’t 
hooked  properly.  Only  lip-hooked  or  skin- 
hooked  or  the  fish  simply  held  the  fly  in 
its  mouth  so  we  couldn’t  set  the  hook,  then 
opened  its  mouth  and  said  good-bye.  These 
or  many  other  reasons. 

Since  usin'*  the  barbless  hook,  I am  con- 
vinced that  I have  a much  higher  percentage 
of  catches  to  rises.  My  first  year  gave  very 


Fanwing.  From  every  one  of  those  flies  I 
had  removed  the  barb.  My  guide  almost  re- 
fused to  let  me  use  them  at  first,  for  fear 
of  losing  fish  and  spoiling  his  reputation. 

Once  a fish  was  hooked  we  never  lost  it 
— not  one  gave  us  the  least  trouble.  I nearly 
caused  the  guide  to  throw  a fit  by  bringing 
a salmon  up  to  the  canoe  and  then  shaking 
slack  line  at  it.  To  him  the  fish  had  to  be 
landed — to  me  it  was  something  to  be  ex- 
perimented with.  When  I had  proven  the 
fish  would  stay  hooked,  Eddie  lost  his  fears 
and  fell  in  with  the  experiments. 

Since  that  time  I have  used  the  barbless 
hook  on  many  kinds  of  fish  and  had  success 
with  them  all  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  pickerel.  That  fish  is  hard  to  keep 
hooked  because  of  the  amount  of  thin,  easily 
torn  skin  which  forms  its  mouth  and  I can’t 
say  I have  any  definite  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  barb  or  barbless  when  fighting  it. 

It  took  a few  unusual  catches  on  the  barb- 
less hook  to  make  me  realize  why  I could 
catch  more  on  it.  Catches  that  I am  sure  I 
could  not  have  made  had  the  barb  been 
left  on  the  hook.  One  of  these  took  place  up 
on  the  Beaverkill  in  August.  The  water  was 
low  and  very  clear  and  slow-moving  in  the 
pool  I was  fishing.  I had  on  a long  leader, 
about  fourteen  feet  with  a five-x  tippet  and 
a number  twelve  Royal  Coachman  Fanwing 
which,  by  the  way,  raises  the  very  dickens 
with  fine  tippets  if  it  spins. 

Trout  were  scarce  that  day  and  I had  be- 
come careless,  letting  my  mind  wander, 
watching  birds  and  insects  and  feeling  that 
it  was  good  to  be  out,  even  if  the  fish 
wouldn’t  play.  It’s  sort  of  a relief  to  get 
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back  onto  a stream  after  weeks  of  no  fish- 
ing except  a day  on  a lake.  There’s  some- 
thing about  a stream  that’s  different  and 
soothing  to  the  nerves.  So  I cast  and,  dur- 
ing the  slow  float  of  the  fly,  just  day- 
dreamed. 

My  fly  was  nearly  down  to  me,  with  the 
slack  I had  forgotten  to  take  up  bowing 
downstream  when  a good  sized  trout  took 
it.  I woke  up  with  a start,  realized  I 
couldn’t  strike  because  of  the  slack  and  did 
the  next  best  thing  by  reflex  action.  I made 
what  would  have  been  a roll  cast  and  to 
my  surprise,  when  I had  reeled  in  the  slack 
line,  found  the  trout  securely  hooked.  Before 
releasing  it  I examined  how  it  was  hooked 
and  found  the  point  had  gone  through  the 
bone  of  the  lip. 

I don’t  believe  that  I could  possibly  have 
set  that  hook  in  that  way  if  the  barb  had 
been  left  on,  it  simply  couldn’t  have  forced 
its  way  through  the  bone  with  such  a light 
pull  as  I imparted  by  my  roll  cast.  If  you 
question  that — try  to  force  both  kinds  of 
hooks  through  the  bone  of  a fish’s  lip  and 
you  will  understand  the  difference.  The 
barb  is  too  big  an  object — the  barbless  goes 
through  quite  easily  in  comparison. 

This  proved  to  me  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  set  a barbless  hook  so  that  more  fish 
would  be  caught  by  their  use.  It  also  gives 
one  a chance  to  use  finer  leaders  without 
fear  of  breaking  them  by  setting  up  hard  to 
a rise.  It  allows  for  a much  more  delicate 
technic,  a thing  we  all  strive  for  the  longer 
we  use  flies. 

The  use  of  bass  bugs  has  been  growing  of 
late  years.  It  was  with  one  of  Larry  Killer’s 
bugs  that  I had  another  experience  while 
fishing  for  largemouths  in  a lake  near  home. 
The  percentage  of  catches  to  rises  is  even 
smaller,  at  least  for  me,  in  this  type  of  fish- 
ing, so  I welcome  anything  that  will  help  to 
increase  that  average.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  I removed  the  barbs  from  my  bass 
bugs  and  set  to  work. 

It  was  a terrible  day — the  bass  just 
wouldn’t  come  up.  I knew  I was  in  good 
water,  that  the  fish  were  there.  We  had 
caught,  banded  and  released  many  of  them 
in  that  section.  But  not  a rise  could  I get. 
So  finally  I started  for  the  landing,  paying 
a call  at  one  spot  where  some  days  before 
I had  located  a dandy  bass.  If  he  didn’t 
take,  I was  through. 

I made  what  I thought  was  a good  cast, 
let  the  bug  rest  an  extra  long  time  and  then 
twitched  it  ever  so  slightly.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. I twitched  it  again,  waited,  bobbled 

— rested  it  and  put  it  through  all  the  paces 
I could  think  of.  Not  a ripple.  Again  I cast 
to  a slightly  new  place  and  repeated  my 
antics.  Then  a third  time — and  gave  up. 

In  order  to  reel  in  the  slack  line,  I cast 
the  bug  out  again,  slapped  a mosquito  and 
started  to  reel  in.  A friend  called  to  me  and 
I turned  to  answer  him.  There  was  a splash 
behind  me  and  I turned  around.  My  bug 
was  gone  and  I was  helpless  to  strike — too 
late  anyhow.  But  the  bug  stayed  down  and 
my  line  began  to  go  too,  so  I reeled  as  fast 
as  I could  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Lo  and  behold — the  bass  was  on!  After 
a fisht  I got  him  close  to  the  boat,  when  he 
stuck  his  head  out  of  the  water.  What  I 
saw  scared  me — the  bug  seemed  to  hang  to 
the  lower  jaw  by  a mere  thread  of  skin. 
I broke  out  into  a cold  sweat  for  fear  he 
was  about  to  jump  and  shake  it  loose.  He 
did  jump  and  I gave  him  all  the  slack  I 


could.  The  skin  didn’t  tear  and  I breathed 
easier.  However,  since  I don’t  use  a net,  I 
still  had  a job  on  my  hands.  Three  pounds 
of  bass  is  a lot  of  weight  to  pull  around  by 
a mite  of  skin.  At  last  it  was  all  over.  I 
tagged  and  released  the  fish  after  examining 
the  way  it  was  hooked.  That  was  an  awfully 
small  piece  of  skin,  so  small  that  I am  sure  a 
barbed  hook  would  never  have  gone  through 
it  without  ripping  it  open,  just  as  a plow 
would  do  to  earth.  That  bass  I feel  certain 
was  caught  for  two  reasons — the  ease  with 
which  a barbless  hook  could  go  through  the 
skin  without  my  answering  the  strike  and 
the  fact  that  the  hook  could  go  through  the 
skin  without  making  a big  hole  to  let  the 
barb  through. 

Almost  everyone  has  as  a child,  at  least, 
run  pins  or  needles  in  under  the  skin  of  a 
finger  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Not  deep,  but 
just  through  the  outer  skin.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  it  held  when  you  pulled  on  it? 
That’s  my  theory  of  the  barbless  hook.  Try 
running  a hook  with  a barb  on  it  under  your 
skin  as  you  did  the  pin.  You  will  quickly  see 
that  the  barb  acts  just  like  a plow — it  makes 
a wide  hole,  splitting  the  skin  unless  the 
point  goes  down  deep  into  the  finger. 

I believe  the  same  thing  happens  when 
hooking  a fish.  Many  of  those  fish  which  we 
feel  only  for  an  instant  on  a regular  hook 
could  have  been  landed  if  a barbless  hook 
had  been  used.  I don’t  contend  that  this  is  a 
hundred  per  cent  theory,  but  it  does  increase 
one’s  chances.  With  rises  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween so  many  days  on  the  water,  anything 
that  will  help  our  luck  is  welcome,  at  least 
to  me. 

Many  will  raise  the  question,  why  the 
barbless  hook  has  failed  to  become  popular. 
The  answer  to  that  is  simple.  Take  the 
Jameson  hook  as  an  example.  Instead  of  a 
barb  it  has  a big  hump  where  the  barb 
would  have  been.  It  therefore  contains  all 
the  bad  features  of  the  barbed  hook.  It  is 
even  harder  to  set  in  a fish  because  the  hump 
is  so  big,  makes  a bigger  hole  so  that  it  tears 
the  skin  and  is  hard  to  remove  once  it  is 
forced  through  bone. 

Other  barbless  hooks  have  been  based  on 
the  bent  pin  idea.  This,  too,  is  bad  because 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  hook  lets  it  slip 


out  too  easily  and  many  fish  are  lost.  The 
hooks  which  I have  been  using  had  a barb, 
which  was  removed.  That  left  a rough  sur- 
face over  which  the  skin  or  flesh  tightened 
and  held  firm  so  that  there  was  enough  fric- 
tion to  stop  slipping.  Compare  these  surfaces 
to  a smooth  nail  and  a screw.  A nail  will 
pull  easily,  a screw  or  rough -surfaced  nail 
will  not. 

Therefore,  the  barbless  hook  which  I be- 
lieve practical  and  one  that  will  prove  popu- 
lar with  the  fishermen  is  one  that  has  a 
rough  surface  or  fine  grooves  like  a very  fine 
file,  a short  distance  back  of  the  point.  These 
grooves  should  not  have  edges  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  hook  any  more  than  is 
necessary  to  make  the  indentation  into  the 
hook  for  the  groove.  All  this  should  be  so 
fine  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  hole 
made  by  the  hook  would  be  tight  to  the  hook 
after  the  rough  part  had  passed  through. 

There  is  another  point  in  favor  of  such  a 
hook.  When  hooks  are  barbed,  the  material 
which  forms  that  barb  must  come  from  the 
wire  that  the  hook  is  made  of.  That  means 
that  where  the  barb  is  raised,  a correspond- 
ing piece  is  cut  out  of  the  hook.  At  that 
point  the  hooks  are  weak  and  it’s  there  so 
many  of  them  break.  Many  a fish  is  lost  in 
the  fight,  others  are  not  hooked,  because  the 
fly  has  hit  some  stone  or  solid  object,  either 
on  the  backcast  or  in  the  water,  and  the 
point  has  broken  off. 

With  the  barbless  hook,  such  breaks  would 
be  reduced  to  a minimum.  And  here  again 
our  percentage  of  catches  to  rises  would  be 
increased.  Anyone  of  these  increases  may 
seem  very  small  but  add  them  up  over  a 
season  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  catches  it  has  made  possible  for  you. 
In  many  cases  it  would  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a poor  season  and  a really 
fine  one. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  over  any 
idea  or  making  it  possible  for  the  average 
person  to  try  it  is  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers will  not  put  up  the  money  to  make, 
the  necessary  equipment.  In  carrying  on  my 
experiments  I have  had  to  use  barbed  hooks 
on  which  I have  used  pliers  to  break  off  or 
bend  down  the  barbs.  That  means  some  of 
the  more  highly  tempered  hooks  were  brittle 
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md  not  only  the  barb  but  the  point  broke 
jff.  In  the  less  tempered  ones  the  barb  only 
aent  down.  In  both  cases,  where  careful 
handling  did  not  break  off  the  point,  I still 
ciad  a hook  weak  at  the  spot  where  the  barb 
was  made. 

If  any  manufacturer  of  hooks  will  produce 
the  barbless  hook  I have  described,  I would 
be  glad  to  donate  the  idea,  help  to  perfect  it 
and  make  all  efforts  to  try  them  out.  Releas- 
ing of  fish  is  becoming  a more  popular  means 
of  conservation  and  the  barbless  hook  is  a 
very  valuable  asset  to  that  practice,  both  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  twisted  out  of  the  fish’s 
mouth  without  handling  the  fish  and  because 
it  makes  for  bigger  catches.  And  bigger 
catches,  I firmly  believe,  with  the  use  of 
sportier  tackle,  tends  to  make  for  better 
sportsmen  who,  because  they  know  they  can 
catch  more  fish  are  willing  to  liberate  most 
of  them,  sorting  out  only  the  choice  few  they 
wish  to  keep. 

If  I were  running  a safety  first  campaign 
among  fishermen,  I would  advocate  the  barb- 
less  hook  for  two  more  reasons — one  to  save 
(he  agonies  which  I suffered  when  I had  to 
have  a hook  cut  out  of  my  leg  when  it  was 
embedded  by  an  excited  angler  and  another 
to  save  the  clothing  (and  morals)  when  the 
hook  catches  various  parts  of  one’s  outfit. 

Let’s  not  allow  the  barbless  hook  to  die  a 
death  of  indifference.  The  idea  has  always 
been  a good  one,  based  on  common  sense 
. and  sportsmanship.  In  the  past  it  has  proven 
unpopular,  first  because  the  anglers  were 
afraid  they  would  catch  less  fish  on  it  and 
second  because  it  was  never  easy  to  obtain. 
The  first  reason  has  been  proven  false,  in 
fact  reversed.  You  can  catch  more  on  the 
barbless.  All  that  remains  is  to  make  a good 
barbless  hook  available  to  the  mass  of  the 
sportsmen  and  fly-tiers.  When  that  happens, 
I predict  the  barb  will  soon  disappear. 

At  least,  let’s  give  it  a try.  If  I’m  wrong, 
prove  it.  Until  then,  I’m  for  “Not  to  barb!” 
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Kenneth  Arnold  of  Bedford  had  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  fine  rainbow  trout  taken  in 
the  Spring  Creek  project. 
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ANSWERS  TO... 

“What  Do  You  Know  About 
Turtles?" 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Reptiles. 

3.  None. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  The  Snapping  Turtle. 

6.  Yes. 

7.  The  Snapping  Turtle. 

8.  The  Soft  Shelled  Turtle.  (One  quite 
familiar  with  turtles  might  identify 
most  of  the  others  by  touch.) 

9.  The  Musk  Turtle. 

10.  The  Painted  Turtle.  (Or  possibly 
the  Red-Bellied  Turtle.) 

11.  The  Box  Turtle.  The  Soft  Shelled 
Turtle,  The  Sculptured  or  Wood 
Turtle. 

12.  The  Mud  Turtle.  The  Wood  Tur- 
tle. (“Water  Turtle”  or  “Land  Tur- 
tle” are  incorrect.) 

13.  The  Snapping  Turtle. 

14.  The  Box  Turtle  and  the  Wood 
Turtle. 

15.  Lungs. 

16.  Yes;  most  do  so  quite  easily.  The 
marine  turtles  find  it  difficult  or 
impossible. 

17.  Lay  eggs. 

18.  It  is  very  simple  to  carve  “1890” 
on  a turtle  caught  in  1940. 

19.  Not  much.  Webster’s  New  Inter- 

national Dictionary  states:  “Turtle 
. . . originally  any  marine  reptile 
of  the  order  or  subclass  Chelonia; 
a sea  turtle;  now  any  reptile  of 
that  group;  a tortoise,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  . . .” 
“Tortoise  ...  A turtle;  a reptile 
of  the  group  Chelonia;— in  prevail- 
ing usage  restricted  to  the  land  and 
fresh  water  turtles,  or  sometimes 
to  the  former  only  ...” 
“Terrapin  . . . Any  of  various 

edible  North  American  turtles  of 
the  family  Emydidae  living  in  fresh 
or  brackish  water  . . . Any  of 

various  other,  especially  fresh 
water,  turtles  . . .” 

20.  13.  They  are  as  follows:  Musk 

Turtle,  Mud  Turtle,  Snapping  Tur- 
tle, Spotted  Turtle,  Wood  Turtle, 
Muhlenberg’s  Turtle,  Blanding 
Turtle,  Box  Turtle,  Map  Turtle, 
Western  Painted  Turtle,  Eastern 
Painted  Turtle,  Red  Bellied  Turtle 
and  the  Soft  Shelled  Turtle. 


STATE  FORESTS  YIELD  GOOD 
FISHING,  HUNTING 

Although  the  1,650,000  acres  of  State- 
owned  forest  land  represent  only  one-eighth 
of  the  entire  forest  area  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  State  Forests  last  year  supplied  more 
than  one-half  of  the  bear  and  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  deer  shot  by  hunters  in 
the  Commonwealth,  according  to  G.  Albert 
Stewart,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters. 

Available  information  indicates  571  bear 
were  killed  last  year,  254  having  been  killed 
on  State-owned  land.  The  deer  kill  is  now 
estimated  at  approximately  60,000,  with  over 
10.500  of  these  killed  on  State-owned  land. 
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Winter  fishing  for  suckers  appeals  to  many  dyed 
in-wool  fishermen. 


“A  contributing  factor  to  the  advantages 
to  sportsmen  in  the  State  Forests  is  the  fact 
that  within  these  forests  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Game  Commission,  are  lo- 
cated 79  game  refuges,  the  combined  area  of 
which  is  59,903  acres,”  Stewart  said.  “In 
these  refuges  game  breeds  and  multiplies 
rapidly  and  unmolested.  Each  year  the 
opportunities  for  sportsmen  using  the  State 
Forests  are  being  improved.  More  than  3,000 
miles  of  State  Forest  roads  and  4,000  miles 
of  State  Forest  trails  open  vast  areas  of 
forest  land  that  formerly  were  not  accessible 
for  hunting. 

“Streams  within  the  State  Forests  are 
being  stocked  with  fish,  and  an  extensive 
program  of  stream  improvement  is  being 
carried  forward  through  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps. 
Within  the  better  protected  forests,  both 
game  and  fish  constantly  become  more 
abundant.  During  the  past  year,  approxi- 
mately 600,000  fish  were  planted  in  the 
State  Forests,  of  which  150,000  were  brook 
trout.” 

“Sportsmen  are  welcome  in  the  State 
Forests,  and  a special  permit  to  hunt  in 
them  is  not  necessary.  All  that  is  asked  of 
visitors  in  the  State  Forests  is  that  they 
obey  the  game,  fish  and  forest  laws,  and  be 
careful  with  fire  in  the  woods.” 


PLUGGIN’  EXPERIENCES 

Mr.  Alex  P.  Sweigart, 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  article  in  November  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  titled  “Late  Autumn 
Fishing”,  recalls  to  my  mind  some  experiences 
I have  had  while  fishing  the  Allegheny  River 
above  Warren,  Pa. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  15th,  1939,  dur- 
ing the  first  snow  storm  of  the  season,  I caught 
sixteen  smallmouth  bass,  running  from  12  )o 
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20%  inches  in  length  and  missed  several  good 

.strikes.  - - 'r- 

I caught,  these  fish  oh  a Heddch  River  Runt 
(sinker)  dace  finish,  and  to ' satisfy  my  own 
curiosity  I tried  several  other  plugs,  spoons, 
bucktails,  and  feathered  minnows,  but  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  me  the  runt  was 
the  only  lure  they  would  hit  at. 

The  river  was  high,  while  not  roily,  and 
discolored  to  the  extent  I could  not  see  the 
bottom  where  it  was  only  a couple  of  feet  deep. 

On  several  occasions  bass  would  hit  the  plug 
several  times  before  being  hooked.  I could 
distinctly  feel  them  strike. 

Two  other  fishermen  were  fishing  the  same 
hole  using  live  minnows  and  didn’t  get  a fish 
all  afternoon. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  I 
caught  nine  bass  in  less  than  two  hours  on 
the  same  lure  as  used  the  previous  day. 

November  7th  was  the  last  day  I fished.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  I only  fished  about  one 
hour  and  had  seven  strikes  and  landed  three 
bass  on  an  A1  Foss  spinner  and  porkrind. 

During  July,  August  and  September  I do 
all  my  fishing  at  night. 

I find  a plug  of  the  injured  minnow  type 
fished  at  dusk  near  the  shoreline  very  good. 
I watch  for  a bass  feeding  and  paddle  my 
canoe  within  casting  distance  and  drop  my 
injured  minnow  on  the  bank,  then  with  a 
slight  jerk  of  the  rod  flip  it  into  the  water, 
let  it  lay  for  a half  minute  or  so  and  give 
another  little  jerk,  just  enough  to  create  a 
little  disturbance  on  the  water  and  if  there 
is  a feeding  bass  in  the  immediate  vicinity  it 
will  generally  take  it.  At  night  most  any  sur- 
face bait  will  do  the  trick.  My  experience 
has  been  that  better  results  are  obtained  by 
reeling  the  lure  slowly  and  stopping  it  oc- 
casionally. On  some  nights  a plug  with  spin- 
ners, front  and  back,  seems  to  be  what  they 
want.  On  other  occasions  a plug  of  the  sur- 
face type  without  spinners  gets  the  most 
strikes.  Why  I do  not  know. 

My  favorite  for  night  fishing  is  the  Shakes- 
peare Swimming  mouse,  black  in  color,  but 
this  bait  has  proven  to  be  a very  poor  hooker 
at  night.  One  bass  landed  out  of  every  five 
strikes  is  my  average. 

I have  never  had  any  success  on  moonlight 
nights. 

For  equipment  I use  a six  foot,  five  ounce, 
bamboo  rod,  with  a tournament  reel  and  a 
nine  pound  test  line. 

A trick  an  old  timer  showed  me  years  ago 
when  handling  bass  was  to  grasp  them  by 
the  lower  jaw  with  your  index  finger  and 
then  put  your  thumb  in  their  mouth  and 
they  will  not  flop. 

If  you  grasp  them  in  the  gills  as  I have 
seen  some  do,  you  may  as  well  cut  their 
heads  off;  it  wouldn’t  kill  them  any  deader. 

Last  season  I caught  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  bass  in  the  Allegheny  River. 
Largest  was  22%  inches,  and  they  are  all  there 
to  be  caught  again  except  six  which  I gave 
to  friends  of  mine. 

Remember  the  old  saying  “There  is  more 
pleasure  in  pursuit  than  there  is  in  possession.” 

So  if  we  want  better  fishing,  we  must  kill 
less  fish. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Plugger. 


PACKED  IN  ONE  SENTENCE 

All  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  are  contained 
in  this  sentence:  “Pack  my  box  with  five 
dozen  liquor  jugs  ” 


RIDE  YOUR  HOBBY 

By  E.  K.  MORSE 


PRACTICALLY  every  great  industry  in 
Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  was  started  by 
men  bom  and  raised  within  sight  of  the 
present  great  institutions. 

In  one  of  them  were  two  original  mem- 
bers of  a now  great  steel  company;  one  of 
the  members  had  charge  of  blast  furnaces 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela  River; 
the  other  member  looked  after  the  rolling 
mills  on  the  south  side,  both  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  member  in  charge  of  the  rolling  mill 
was  taken  ill  and  confined  to  his  house  a 
few  days  when  the  conversation  took  place 
between  his  son  and  one  of  the  office  force. 

“If  you  could  persuade  your  father  to  for- 
get business  for  a while,  go  to  Canada  and 
fish  for  trout,  he  would  be  a well  man.”  The 
reply  was,  “Oh,  when  father  can’t  walk  into 
his  office  every  morning  at  eight  o’clock  and 
scan  over  the  tonnage  of  the  night  shift,  his 
day  has  come.”  That  grand  gentleman  had 
but  one  hobby — tonnage — and  he  died  in 
three  weeks. 

The  first  disastrous  flood  in  Pittsburgh  re- 
corded by  the  Federal  Government  occurred 
March  15,  1907,  and  the  year  following  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh  ap- 
pointed eight  civil  engineers  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  protect  the  city,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  slogan  was  not  “Flood  Protec- 
tion” but  “Flood  Prevention.”  The  govern- 
ment is  now  constructing  six  flood  protec- 
tion dams  in  the  watershed  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

Five  of  the  eight  engineers  have  died,  all 
comparatively  young  men,  who,  when  taken 
ill  and  unable  to  get  to  their  offices,  worried 
themselves  into  their  graves.  Not  one  of 
the  five  had  a hobby.  Of  the  three  engineers 
still  living,  one  in  point  of  years  is  “Dean” 
of  over  10,000  engineers  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity.  His  many  hobbies,  representing 
both  work  and  play  always  pay  a 100% 
dividend  and  are  his  best  asset. 

The  first  hunters’  license  bill  was  written 
and  put  into  operation  by  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  second  by  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  now  responsible  for  two  (hobbies?)  pub- 
lications, one  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News 
and  the  other  Pennsylvania  Angler,  both 
edited  by  a staff  of  competent  high  grade 
gentlemen  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
are  grossly  underpaid,  especially  as  they 
are  both  paid  by  the  sportsmen’s  license 
monies  and  not  one  dollar  tax  money. 

With  adequate  compensation  each  officer 
could  afford  to  devote  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  a work  and  publication  that  would 
be  not  only  the  pride  of  every  citizen  of  this 
Commonwealth,  but  would  be  copied  after 
by  many  other  states  with  far  reaching 
benefits  to  universal  conservation. 

The  frequent  publications,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler,  of  killing  trout  flies  has 
been  a source  of  considerable  expense  to 
the  “Dean”  in  that  he  can’t  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  tying  as  many  new  flies  as  the 
Angler  displays,  not  one  each,  but  always 
two  or  more,  in  case  one  might  be  looking 
down  at  him  from  a nearby  tree  along  the 
shore  of  the  stream.  He  has  already  by 
actual  count,  accumulated  708  trout  flies  on 
file,  besides  making  Xmas  presents  of  at 
least  150  more. 


For  yeai's  past  the  Dean  has  kept  account 
of  the  number  of  trout  kept,  the  size,  kind 
and  location,  and  at  the  end  of  each  season 
made  a short  summation  which  has  been 
filed  away  for  the  season  just  closed  to- 
gether with  suggestions  for  the  next  coming 
year  with  a new  set  of  leaders  and  proposed 
new  flies  attached  thereto  all  ready  for  the 
next  trip  in  1941. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  and  note  the 
many  whims  of  the  trout.  One  of  interest  is 
that  the  trout  may  rise  and  strike  freely 
on  certain  dry  flies  one  season  and  rise  for 
the  same  fly  the  next  and  not  strike.  For 
instance,  the  trout  on  Spruce  Creek  will 
rise  and  strike  a Royal  Coachman  and  Yel- 
low Sally  every  third  year  freely,  and  the 
gold-bodied  Professor  every  seventh  year  and 
so  on  down  the  list  insofar  as  the  author’s 
observations  and  experiences  go. 

Eight  years  ago  large  trout  were  taken  out 
on  a brown  bivisible,  1%"  diameter,  always 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  thermometer 
was  70°  or  above.  Then  a lapse  of  three 
years  took  place  before  another  trout  was 
taken  on  this  “brute”  fly,  until  this  year 
on  July  16,  when  six  11  inch  trout  were 
taken  out  before  7 a.m.  and  one  12  inch 
after  breakfast  on  a Brown  Bivisible  with  the 
thermometer  at  72°  at  daybreak.  The  same 
fly  was  used  again  on  the  early  morning  of 
the  17th  with  the  thermometer  at  68°  and 
not  a single  rise  was  gotten  until  shifting 
on  to  a grey  hackle,  that  had  been  no  good 
for  past  years.  Nine  trout  were  taken  out 
running  from  10  inches  to  15  inches,  but 
would  play  with  a Cahill  and  Royal  Coach- 
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The  grey  hackle  was  tied  as  follows:  No. 
12  hook,  red  chenille  body,  corded  with  gold 
tinsel,  red  wingtail,  and  three  scotch  badger 
hackle.  The  bivisible  “brute”  was  tied  with 
a green  egg  sack  on  the  upper  bow  of  the 
No.  9 hook  with  small  brown  bristle  hackle 
at  each  end  and  larger  in  the  center,  egg- 
shaped,  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  By 
dipping  the  fly  in  a solution  of  powdered 
paraffin  dissolved  in  gasoline  and  allowed 
to  dry,  the  fly  floated  high  and  in  the  early 
morning  was  a killer  though  was  not  taken 
after  10  a.m. 

You  can  fool  some  of  the  trout  some  of 
the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  many  of  the 
trout  much  of  the  time  . . . not  with  any 
one  fly. 


* Every  trout  taken  on  the  bivisible  fly  was  11 
inches  and  over.  A few  were  taken  on  the  grey 
hackle  fly  less  than  10  inches  and  were  returned 
to  the  stream. 


HANDICAPPED 


Telephone  Operator — It  costs  $3  to  talk  to 
Chicago. 

Subscriber — Can’t  you  make  a special  rate 
for  listening.  I want  to  call  my  wife. 


The  fellow  who  has  his  ups  and  downs  is 
the  stout  gentleman  who  always  buys  a seat 
in  the  middle  of  the  row  at  the  theatre. 


Hats  off  to  the  calendar!  It  plans  its  work 
a whole  year  ahead,  and  never  fails  to  finish 
on  time. 
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FLIES,  LEADERS  AND 
CONNECTIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Fastening  the  leader  to  the  line  can  be 
ccomplished  by  the  simple  “Line  to  leader 
mot,”  also  pictured.  My  usual  practice 
s to  form  a loop  in  the  line,  tying  it  with 
ilk  thread,  and  fastening  off  with  the  in- 
visible knot,  which  is  again  only  a modified 
orm  of  the  Whip  Finish.  When  the  winding 
s almost  completed,  take  another  piece  of 
hread,  form  it  into  a loop,  then  wind  over 
t,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  Slip  the  free  end 
if  the  tying  silk  into  the  loop  and  pull  it 
inder;  after  which  the  waste  end  should 
)e  cut  off  close  and  the  entire  winding 
-amished. 


The  larger  of  these  two  Shermans  Creek  smallmouth  bass,  21%  inches  in  length  and  tipping  the 
scales  at  5 pounds  8 ounces,  was  Pennsylvania’s  record  fish  for  the  year  in  that  classification. 
Plugging  scored  the  catch  for  Bob  Ream  of  Harrisburg. 

BASS  RECORD  TOPPED 


PACEMAKER  OF  CASTING 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

•ecord.  However,  for  every  new  record  set 
n the  East,  Primo  would  come  back  with  one 
ust  a little  bit  further.  Then,  in  1938,  he 
evidently  tired  of  being  the  pacemaker  for 
lis  eastern  competitors  and  decided  to  show 
hem  just  how  good  he  was.  He  did — definite- 
y,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away 
he  steel  tape  showed  that  he  had  heaved 
hat  four  ounces  of  lead  for  a distance  of 
560  feet,  3 inches. 

Since  that  time  the  champ  hasn’t  even 
oeen  pushed  for  his  laurels;  but  in  1939 
several  new  eastern  records  were  established 
oy  the  hard  work  of  Charley  Vollum,  Ralph 
Bowman  and  several  other  top-notchers. 
Although  I doubt  that  Primo  felt  any  pres- 
sure from  these  new  eastern  records,  it  is 
evident  that  he  decided  to  step  out  again 
and  beat  somebody,  even  if  it  had  to  be 
limself. 

It  happened  at  the  Alameda  Airdrome  in 
San  Francisco  on  Sunday,  August  25th,  1940. 
Entire  calm  prevailed.  A casting  tournament 
ef  all  Bay  Clubs  was  in  progress.  The  champ, 
standing  over  six  feet  tall,  set  his  two 
hundred  pounds  of  solid  muscle  ready  for 
he  cast. 

Swis-s-sh!  Z-z  z z z z z zing!  At  last  it  came 
down.  Seven  hundred  and  five  feet,  four 
inches!  Gee  whittikers!  That’s  Casting! 


ODE  TO  A HORSE 

Oh,  horse,  you  are  a wondrous  thing.  No 
horns  to  honk,  no  bells  to  ring,  no  license- 
buying every  year  with  plates  to  stick  on 
front  and  rear.  No  sparks  to  miss,  no  gears 
to  strip;  you  start  yourself,  no  clutch  to  slip. 
No  gas  bills  mounting  every  day  to  steal  the 
joy  of  life  away. 

Your  inner  tubes  are  all  okay,  and,  thank 
the  Lord,  they  stay  that  way.  Your  spark 
plugs  never  miss  and  fuss,  your  motor  never 
makes  one  cuss.  Your  frame  is  good  for 
many  a mile,  your  body  never  changes  style. 
Your  wants  are  few  and  easily  met — you’ve 
something  on  the  auto  yet. 

(Selected) 


A smallmouth  bass  that  topped  all  fish  re- 
ported to  the  Angler  to  date  was  taken  in 
November  on  Election  Day  by  Bob  Ream, 
veteran  Harrisburg  plug  fisherman.  Bob’s 
catch,  taken  on  a river  runt,  jointed  model, 
in  Sherman’s  Creek,  Perry  County,  edged 
out  by  a comfortable  margin  the  5 pound 
4 ounce  fish  from  the  Conodoguinet  Creek 
caught  by  Harry  Lower,  also  of  Harrisburg. 
This  November  bass  measured  21V2  inches 
in  length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  5 pounds 
8 ounces.  It  was  a female  as  was  the  3% 
pounder  taken  on  the  same  day  by  Ream. 
The  accompanying  photograph  gives  a good 
idea  of  the  splendid  condition  of  these  two 
fine  Central  Pennsylvania  smallmouths.  As 
a matter  of  record  checkup,  the  tackle  box 
in  the  background  measures  19  inches  in 
length.  Congratulations  to  the  new  small- 
mouth record  holder  for  1940  are  hereby 
extended. 


WALTONIANS  STOCK  FISH 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  spent 
three  days — May  11-12-13 — in  draining  their 
nursery  pond  in  Delaware  County  and  taking 
out  some  five  hundred  or  so  largemouth  bass, 
catfish,  and  sunfish  for  restocking  purposes 
in  Chester  and  Neshaminy  Creeks,  reports 
Don  Miller. 

The  pond  was  acquired  by  the  Chapter  last 
fall  and  stocked  with  several  hundred  bass 
and  sunfish  which  were  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Another  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
vivisection  of  a watersnake  killed  by  Mike 
Gardner — and  the  removal  therefrom  of  sev- 
tx-al  fishes’  tails. 


Bass  netted  from  pond  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League,  in  Delaware  County 
for  stocking  in  Chester  and  Neshaminy  Creeks. 
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SOME  TROUT  PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
been  rendered  almost  useless  as  low  tem- 
perature tributaries.  Exposed  to  the  sunlight 
through  cutting  of  brush  on  their  shorelines 
and  frequently  sluggish  and  spread  out  in 
their  course,  their  water  is  often  of  slight  if 
any  benefit  in  holding  down  the  temperature 
of  the  stream  into  which  they  drain. 


The  brown  trout,  thousands  of  which  are  pro- 
duced at  Pennsylvania  hatcheries  each  year, 
have  proved  highly  adaptable  to  many  state 
trout  waters. 

First  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  improve- 
ment of  such  waters  is  cleaning  out  the 
feeder’s  channel.  It  may  be  found  that  debris 
of  various  kinds  has  become  lodged  in  its 
course.  Old  logs,  brush  and  rubbage  may 
block  the  small  channel.  The  backwater 
formed  by  such  obstructions  when  exposed 
to  the  glare  of  a hot  summer  sun  is  almost 
certain  to  rise  in  temperature.  After  obstruc- 
tions have  been  removed,  it  may  be  found 
advisable  to  install  miniature  V-type  boulder 
or  log  deflectors  and  wing  wall  deflectors, 
diverting  the  current  to  shaded  shorelines  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible.  If  brush  still 
is  to  be  found  on  the  shorelines,  bend  it  over 
the  water,  weighting  it  with  rocks.  Wherever 
possible,  increase  the  shade  available.  By 
speeding  up  the  current  and  proper  shading 
on  the  shorelines,  definite  progress  should  be 
made  in  increasing  effectiveness  of  most 
feeder  brooks. 

Our  intensively  fished  trout  waters  in 
Pennsylvania  present  many  problems  far 
more  complex  than  those  mentioned  but  cer- 
tainly everything  possible  should  be  at- 
tempted to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  carry- 
ing capacity  for  trout  attainable. 


ARMSTRONG  HEADS 
NORTHWEST  CLUBS 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the 
Grange  Hall  in  Linesville  by  Chairman  F.  M. 
Geer  of  Warren  County. 

Officers  present  were  Vice-Chairman  Ray- 
mond H.  Armstrong  of  Crawford  County, 


Secretary  Seth  L.  Myers  of  Mercer  County 
and  Treasurer  Dr.  N.  C.  Mills  of  Clarion 
County. 

Delegates  present  were  Dr.  W.  D.  Imbrie, 
Butler  County,  Merle  Bideaux  of  Crawford 
County,  Dr.  Mills,  Clarion  County,  R.  F.  Hale 
for  J.  D.  Landers  of  Forest  County,  Odd  H. 
McCleary,  Lawrence  County,  C.  H.  Buchanan, 
Mercer  County,  R.  C.  Kaufman,  Venango 
County,  and  S.  R.  Nicholson  for  F.  O.  Peter- 
son of  Warren  County.  Erie  County  was 
absent. 

Under  unfinished  business  a letter  held 
over  from  the  spring  meeting  was  read.  The 
letter  was  from  State  Secretary  Mortimer 
advising  how  counties  should  submit  their 
annual  dues,  and  as  the  instructions  are  con- 
trary to  the  procedure  set  up  in  the  by-laws, 
the  Chair  opened  the  issue  for  discussion.  It 
was  agreed  by  all  the  Directors  that  each 
County  should  pay  their  dues  direct  to  the 
Division  Secretary  at  the  full  rate  of  5< f per 
member.  The  secretary  will  properly  record 
the  report  of  each  club  in  each  County  and 
turn  the  dues  oyer  to  the  Treasurer  who  will 
deposit  the  amount  in  the  Division  Treasury. 
A check  will  then  be  made  payable  to  the 
State  Secretary  for  all  members  in  the  Divi- 
sion at  3<)  per  capita. 

Dr.  Mills  reported  that  representatives  from 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  had  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  Clarion  River  Pollution  but  to 
date  nothing  further  had  been  done.  He  re- 
ported a recent  case  of  pollution  at  Johnson- 
burg  in  which  many  tons  of  fish  were  killed. 

Final  reading  of  the  resolution  to  change 
the  by-laws  to  permit  the  Chairman,  Vice- 
Chairman  and  Treasurer  to  succeed  himself. 
Adopted. 

A proposed  law  to  be  offered  to  legislature 
to  transfer  the  dog  law  into  the  hands  of  the 
Game  Commission,  with  the  tax  money  going 
to  the  Game  Commission  fund  was  discussed, 
and  further  developments  to  be  reported  at  a 
later  meeting. 

Letters  to  and  from  the  Game  Commission 
were  read  regarding  the  Division’s  support 
of  the  Commission  in  action  taken  to  reduce 
the  over-crowded  deer  herd  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  John  M.  Phillips  was  invited  to  speak 
on  the  deer  problem  and  gave  a brief  but 
convincing  talk  on  why  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  their  field  officers  are  in  a position 
to  decide  what  is  best  in  the  handling  of  the 
deer  question. 

A resolution  was  presented  by  Mercer 
County  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  Pymatuning  Reservoir  is 
especially  adapted  to  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation and  natural  propagation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Northwestern  Division  be- 
lieves that  the  interests  of  the  sportsmen 
would  be  best  served  by  keeping  the  area  in 
as  wild  and  primitive  a state  as  possible;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Northwestern  Division 
be  opposed  to  any  legislation  to  change  the 
laws  now  governing  the  control  of  motor- 
boats  on  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir.  Adopted. 

A letter  from  President  Youngman  advising 
that  the  Commission  is  planning  a study  of 
predator  control  problems  and  that  a com- 
mittee from  the  Federation  composed  of  one 
outstanding  conservationist  from  each  divi- 
sion is  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Geer  was  re- 
quested to  submit  the  name  of  a first  and 
second  choice  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Ralph  B.  Simpson  and  Harry  J.  Gran- 
quist,  both  of  Warren,  who  have  worked 


JANUARY'  i>1 


DEDICATE  PLAQUE  TO 
HARRY  N.  WHITE 

Ninety-eight  friends  of  the  late  Harry  N 4 
White,  for  twenty-seven  consecutive  year 
the  secretary  of  the  Towanda  Gun  Club,  me  |r 
at  the  club  house  at  Hornets  Ferry,  Octobe:  i 
17,  1940,  at  6:30  p.m.,  to  pay  tribute  to  i (j{ 
friend,  sportsman  and  lovable  character  o jj 
and  to  mankind,  and  to  dedicate  to  his  mem-  | 
ory  a bronze  plaque  as  the  gift  of  his  friend  |j 
in  memory  of  his  faithful  service  to  hi  a 
friends  and  conservation. 

To  have  known  Harry  was  to  love  him  j , 
His  unselfish  attitude  toward  his  friends  an< 
all  mankind  was  a rare  treasure.  His  friend- 
ship was  the  happiest  any  man  could  have 
His  calm  and  genial  disposition  drove  away  j. 
care,  anxieties  and  troubles  and  he  was  firn 
and  strong  in  all  trials  of  life  as  a shinin;  t, 
example  for  others  to  follow.  He  gave  un- 
selfishly of  his  own  time  for  the  benefit  o 
others.  He  placed  service  above  self  an<  I 
brought  joy  and  happiness  to  all  who  knev  , 
him.  He  never  complained  about  his  owi 
troubles  but  the  troubles  of  others  were  hi: 
deep  concern. 

To  say  that  his  friends  will  miss  him  i: 
only  mild.  His  passing  has  taken  something  : 
out  of  the  lives  of  his  friends  that  ca-i 
never  be  replaced.  There  was  only  on< 
Harry.  His  memory  will  always  remain  with 
those  who  knew  him,  and  the  examples  h( 
left  behind  for  others  to  follow  speak  loudei 
than  any  words  that  can  be  written  o; 
spoken. 

together  over  a period  of  years  studying 
wildlife,  were  recommended. 

The  Chair  adjourned  the  meeting  for  din- 
ner at  6 P.  M.,  which  was  served  in  th< 
dining  room  of  the  Grange  Hall.  Seventy-on( 
remained  for  dinner  and  the  evening  session 
The  Grange  was  thanked  for  the  splendic 
service  rendered  to  the  Division  when  oi 
short  notice  the  committee  on  arrangement: 
were  advised  that  it  would  be  impossible  t< 
hold  the  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Arlingtoi 
Hotel  as  planned. 

John  G.  Mock  and  John  M.  Phillips  wen 
invited  as  special  guests  to  speak  in  the  in- 
terest of  conservation  at  the  Pymatuning. 
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;tomach  bore  the  grisly  markings  of  the  dis- 
iolution  of  a dozen  hooks.  But  not  to  the 
icars  of  his  jaws  did  he  owe  his  name;  rather 
in  ugly  healed-over  gash  running  diagonally 
icross  his  face  between  his  eyes.  Somewhere 
jack  in  the  distant  past,  a gig,  a piece  of  ice 
>r  a rifle  bullet  had  left  the  mark— how  the 
ish  survived  the  cruel  wound  is  merely  one 
if  nature’s  wonders.  Any  other  fish  should 
iave  died  at  once  judging  from  the  age-old 
narking.  Fishermen  had  sought  him  out  for 
'ears.  Many  were  the  tales  of  his  prowess 
md  cunning.  But  still  he  lived  on,  a tradi- 
ion,  a legend,  unbelieved  by  many  of  the 
rounger  folk. 

Seeing  the  wiggling  worm  whisk  by  in  the 
;ddy,  Scarface  lunged  desperately  and  came 
ip  with  the  tender  tidbit  in  his  ugly  jaws, 
rungrily  wolfing  it  down  as  he  swirled  away, 
fhe  rod  was  almost  torn  from  the  little  pick- 
minny’s  grasp,  but  this  time  the  ebony  mid- 
get safely  braced  himself  behind  a stump, 
md  with  tackle  his  very  own.  The  two  con- 
genial spirits,  sensing  something  big  in  the 
wind,  came  on  a lumbering  run,  but  stopped 
ip  short  a respectful  distance  away  at  a 
sharp  barking  command:  “Let  him  alone!”  A 
,'oung  fly  fisherman  had  witnessed  the  un- 
fortunate lambasting  episode  a scant  fifteen 
minutes  previously;  unnoticed  to  the  trio  he 
lad  now  come  upon  the  scene  and  the  suffi- 
nently  punished  lad  was  not  to  be  robbed  of 
his  prize.  A full  half  hour  in  the  gathering 
;wilight  Old  Scarface  swirled  and  dashed, 
pounded  and  leaped;  this  time  the  hook  did 
lot  give  up  its  hold,  this  time  the  line  did 
lot  tear.  Finally  an  exhausted  boy  dragged 
;he  beaten  5-pound  king  from  the  water  over 
phich  he  had  lorded  so  long.  There  was  not 
!;he  slightest  trace  of  hilarity;  not  a hint  of 
j iraggadocio  as  the  little  chap  wearily  wound 
ip  his  line,  just  a quiet  subdued  matter  of 
fact  dignity. 

It  all  touched  the  heart  of  the  young 
stranger;  from  his  pocket  he  drew  a new  half 
; iollar  and  tossed  it  to  the  shiny  son  of  Ham. 
And  boy  was  that  something;  Lady  Luck  was 
'surely  smiling  at  last.  Up  in  the  business 
6 section  of  town  that  night,  in  drug  store, 
:igar  shop  and  pool  room,  the  two  congenial 
"spirits  in  awed  tone  whispered  the  legend  of 
'Did  Scarf  ace’s  demise.  Now  it’s  surprising 
"just  how  much  a shiny  half  dollar  will  buy, 
'find  down  in  the  colored  section,  a nine-  or 
sen-year-old  dot  of  ebony  cruised  about  on  a 
popcorn,  peanut  and  soda  pop  jag,  all  the 
while  meditating  upon  the  strange  idiosyn- 
J :rasies  and  uncertainties  of  white  folks. 

Cupid  Salmoides 

If: 

All  this  happened  in  the  long,  long  ago 
a.  before  this  writer  was  born.  And  as  the  tale 
J unfolds,  it  will  be  seen  why  fishing  is  so 
K entwined  in  his  life — a fish  had  to  do  with 
,a  his  being. 

lii|  It  was  way  back  in  the  gay  nineties  and 
otwar  clouds  were  beginning  to  gather  on  the 
itidistant  horizon — America  was  losing  patience 
to  (with  Spain — angry  tension  already  fouled  the 
oi  air. 

Even  then  as  at  other  times  in  more  recent 
American  history,  as  the  ominous  darkness 
*■  began  to  spread,  the  youth  of  the  land  turned 
to  simple  pleasures  and  revived  the  old  folk 


songs  and  picnics  of  bygone  years.  A bashful 
boy — a timid  country  maid  were  picnicing — 
one  fishing  on  either  side  of  a gigantic  syca- 
more tree.  Others  were  there  and  the  party 
was  gay.  No  doubt  the  lass  often  stole  a sly 
glance  at  the  lad;  likewise  he,  more  boldly 
venturesome,  slipped  many  the  peep  around 
the  tree  at  her.  Meeting — his  eyes  were 
questing,  challenging;  her  lashes  demurely 
shy. 

It  was  a lazy  fishing  party;  on  this  day 
purposely  of  fly  rods  and  the  like  there  were 
none.  Long  cane  poles  such  as  are  now  com- 
monly employed  as  the  core  of  rolled  rugs 
answered  for  a rod;  the  line,  likely  linen, 
was  tied  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  Three  feet 
of  catgut  and  a battery  of  big  bass  hooks 
completed  the  outfit.  Minnows  and  angle 
worms  comprised  the  piscatorial  tidbit. 

Water  glassy  clear  and  low,  almost  every 
inch  of  the  drowsy  pond  stood  out  plainly 
visible  from  the  rather  high  bank.  Quietly,  a 
big  dark  shadow  moved  away  from  the  lily 
pads  on  the  opposite  shore  and  disdainfully 
cruised  past  the  lad’s  bait.  There  was  an 
audible  feminine  sigh  as  the  behemoth  lei- 
surely headed  directly  for  the  other  lure,  a 
startled,  breathless  “Oh!”  as  he  stopped  short, 
tail  and  fins  vibrating  rapidly  in  an  ever  in- 
creasing crescendo.  A pulsating  second  as 
both  sensed  what  was  coming;  a slight  back- 
ing up,  then  the  maddened  thundering  lunge. 
The  short  taut  line,  the  stiff  rod,  and  the 
terrific  force  of  the  strike  jarred  the  pole 
loose  from  its  forked  stick  support.  With  a 
wild  flurry  of  feminine  petticoats,  the  lass 
plunged  down  to  the  slimy  water  edge  to  re- 
trieve her  rod,  the  lad  only  a split  second 
behind.  One  or  the  other  held  tightly  to  the 
rod;  together  they  scrambled,  slipped  and 


clambered  back  up  the  almost  precipitous 
three-foot  bank.  It  was  a tough  feat  and 
clumsily  accomplished;  paradoxically  the  big 
fish,  madly  lunging,  still  lingered  on  the 
hook.  Once  more  safely  back  on  dry  land  the 
maid,  gallantly  supported  by  the  youth,  sub- 
dued old  Micropterus  Salmoides.  The  battle 
over,  a 25-inch  bigmouth,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  to  come  from  old  Rock  Creek  in  Adams 
County,  flopped  defiantly  at  their  feet.  To- 
gether they  had  conquered  a mighty  ad- 
versary and  a never  relenting  link  in  the 
chain  of  love  had  been  forged. 

Now  he  has  gone  and  living  to  her  is 
mostly  only  memories.  Often  she  goes  back 
to  that  stately  white-barked  sycamore,  now 
gnarled  and  twisted  with  the  storms  of  many 
added  years,  to  dream  and  muse  over  the 
past;  often  she  thinks  the  gentle  branches 
bow  with  her  in  mute  yearning  for  that 
which  was.  And  wherever  he  may  be— in 
that  far  away  land  from  which  no  one  ever 
returns — she  hopes  he  may  see  and  under- 
stand. 

That  lad  and  lass  were  my  Pop  and  Mom. 


Ordinary  bass  fly  tackle  can  be  used  in 
“grasshoppering.”  The  gut  leader  can  be  of 
six-foot  length,  although  in  low,  clear  water, 
a nine-foot  leader  is  not  amiss.  The  size  of 
the  hook  should  be  tempered  to  the  size  of 
the  ’hoppers.  A tiny  piece  of  lead  may  be 
used  to  sink  the  bait,  and  the  fish  should  be 
struck  after  it  runs  only  a couple  of  feet 
with  the  insect. 


If  you  can  take  just  one  mouthful  of  salted 
peanuts  or  buttered  popcorn,  and  then  quit — 
talk  about  will  power — you’ve  got  it! 
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hair-weight  leaders,  be  assured  that  a leadei 
seven  and  a half  or  nine  feet  long  will  do  the 
job  admirably.  We  know  experts  who  do  use 
20-foot  leaders,  and  we  admire  them  for  it 
but  we  tried  one  12  feet  long  one  day  anc 
had  the  blasted  thing  wrapped  around  the 
rod  most  of  the  time.  We’ll  stick  to  sever 
and  a half  or  nine-foot  leaders. 

Winged  dry  flies  always  were  a pain  in  the 
neck  to  us.  No  matter  how  they  were  cast 
they  persisted  in  landing  upside  down  or  or 
their  sides.  Then  we  discovered  the  bivisi- 
bles. The  nice  thing  about  them  is  that  ne 


There’s  a certain  stretch  of  slow,  com- 
paratively shallow  water  in  Lycoming  Creek 
within  about  twenty  minutes  drive  of  Wil- 
liamsport. At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  flat  are 
deep  holes  in  which  scores  of  sportsmen  fish 
every  season  for  trout  and  bass,  and  with 
fair  results  too. 

Most  fishermen  park  their  cars  along  a dirt 
road  between  the  pools  and  then  go  to  either 
end  of  the  stretch  to  fish,  completely  ignor- 
ing the  water  in  between,  a pool  we  have 
dubbed  the  Snyder  Place. 

That  flat  stretch  of  water  always  intrigued 
the  writer  and  a fishing  companion,  Jean 
Huling.  Time  and  again  we  fished  it  with 
worms  and  helgramites,  and  occasionally  we 
hooked  a bass  or  a trout. 

Summer  before  last,  through  a mutual 
friend,  we  became  interested  for  the  first 
time  in  the  sport  of  bass  bug  fishing  and, 
having  been  carefully  instructed  to  seek 
quiet,  rather  slow  water  for  this  type  of 
angling,  we  gravitated  quite  naturally  to  the 
Snyder  Place. 

The  first  evening  we  tried  bug  fishing  there 
we  each  caught  a nice  bass.  We  were  pretty 
green  at  it,  and  we  missed  a number  of  nice 
strikes  as  a result.  But  we  persisted  in  both 
our  practice  of  bug  fishing  and  in  our  visits 
to  the  Snyder  Place,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  we  had  taken  at  least  two  dozen  bass, 
all  more  than  a foot  long,  from  the  water 
that  had  yielded  virtually  nothing  to  our  bait 
angling. 

It  proved  to  us  that  fishing  with  artificial 
lures  will  produce  as  many,  if  not  more,  fish 
than  will  bait  angling.  That  is  the  thought 
we  would  like  to  drive  home  to  our  readers 
this  month,  in  the  hope  that  when  they  take 
up  the  rod  and  reel  again  next  spring  they 
will  at  least  have  a try  at  fishing  with  arti- 
ficial lures. 

A terrific  amount  of  high-sounding  and 
complex  wordage  has  been  written  about 
fly  fishing.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  it  seems 
likely  that  the  bait  angler  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  fly  fishing  is  for  only  the  most 
talented;  that  fly  fishing  is  some  mysterious 
craft  that  can  be  learned  only  by  those  who 
were  born  with  a natural  knack  for  it. 

The  bait  angler’s  mind  is  filled  with  a 
jumble  about  right  and  left  curves,  20-foot 
leaders  tapered  to  the  fineness  of  a hair,  flies 
so  tiny  that  a magnifying  glass  has  to  be 
used  to  thread  them  on  the  leader,  and  so 
on  and  on  and  on.  He  gets  the  idea  that 
the  only  fellow  who  catches  trout  on  flies 
is  the  miracle  man  who  at  a glance  can  tell 
just  what  kind  of  natural  insects  are  on 
the  water  and  who  has  the  exact  duplicates 
of  them  among  the  beautiful  frauds  in  his 
fly  book. 

He  honestly  thinks  the  angler  hasn’t  a 
chance  unless  he  can  shoot  a fluffy  fly  fifty 
or  seventy-five  feet  through  the  air,  make  it 
alight  with  a flutter  on  the  surface  of  the 


water,  and  then  know  just  the  psychological 
instant  to  set  the  hook.  We  once  heard  a 
purist  tell  an  amateur  that  to  catch  trout 
with  dry  flies  a fellow  had  to  be  able  to  see 
the  trout  in  the  water  and  had  to  strike  to 
set  the  hook  just  an  instant  before  the  fish 
actually  took  the  fly. 

Brother,  it  isn’t  that  way  at  all. 

We  contend  that  any  angler  who  really 
loves  the  sport  can  turn  from  bait  to  fly 
fishing  with  little  expense  and  with  little 
trouble  and  within  two  weeks  begin  taking 
enough  fish  to  more  than  justify  the  change. 
What  if  he  doesn’t  get  as  many  as  he  did 
with  bait,  if  that  be  the  result?  He  will 
find,  as  hundreds  before  him  have  found, 
that  taking  one  fish  with  an  artificial  lure  is 
more  satisfying  than  catching  half  a dozen 
with  live  bait. 

We’re  not  going  to  advise  anybody  to  quit 
bait  fishing  entirely.  Fishing  with  a worm  or 
a minnow  is  just  as  much  a finished  art  as 
is  fishing  with  a fly.  And  there  are  positively 
times  when  only  bait  will  provide  action. 
Our  point  is,  however,  that  fishing  with  ar- 
tificial lures  can  be  made  the  rule;  fishing 
with  bait  the  exception. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bait  Angler,  some  facts 
based  on  the  experience  of  scores  of  anglers; 
some  facts  to  take  some  of  the  mystery  out 
of  fly  fishing  and  to  make  it  attractive  to  you. 
Some  facts,  we  might  add,  to  persuade  you 
to  enter  the  higher  branches  of  angling  when 
the  trees  bud  and  the  creeks  come  to  life 
again  in  a few  months. 

If  you  have  been  worrying  about  20-foot, 


matter  how  you  cast  them  they  look  th( 
same  when  they  are  on  the  water.  We  thinl 
they  are  even  more  effective  than  winge< 
flies. 

One  afternoon  late  last  summer  the  write 
and  a friend,  Howard  Weaver,  were  fishin; 
in  Antes  Creek,  near  Williamsport.  Some  fim 
trout  were  rising  at  the  far  side  of  a largi 
pool,  and  we  fortunately  were  in  a spo 
where  long  back  casts  were  possible  am 
were  able  to  get  out  flies  across  to  ou  :: 
targets.  ! 

The  writer,  using  a Royal  Coachman  bi  ' 
visible,  size  14,  hooked  and  landed  a rainbo\ 
trout  18  inches  long,  while  a bit  downstrear 
Howard  was  busy  offering  Cahills  to  the  fisl 
of  his  choice. 

Time  after  time  what  appeared  to  be  per 
feet  casts  floated  near  the  feeding  fish  with 
out  a strike.  Then,  being  modestly  flushe 
over  our  success,  we  offered  him  a Roys 
Coachman  bivisible.  Howard  tied  it  on  hi 
leader,  carefully  worked  out  plenty  of  line 
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and  dropped  the  fly  under  a bit  of  overhang 


fact 


ing  brush.  On  the  first  cast  there  was  a har  i, 
strike,  and  after  a spirited  battle,  Howar 
was  able  to  scoop  up  with  his  landing  net 
rainbow  20  inches  long. 

No  wonder  we’re  sold  on  bivisibles. 

Our  leaders,  incidentally,  were  nine  fee 
long  and  tapered  to  4X  points. 

As  for  the  matter  of  extra  long  casts,  eve 
the  masters  of  fly  fishing  say  that  if  a 
angler  will  approach  the  scene  of  actio 
quietly  and  carefully,  nine  out  of  ten  casi 
can  be  sent  to  the  desired  spot  with  n( 
much  more  than  30  feet  of  line  in  the  air. 

A short  cast  which  places  the  fly  on  th 
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Typical  of  rhododendron  shored  trout  streams  is  Blue  Hole  Run  in  Somerset  County. 
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Question:  Just  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 

Sy,  fingerling  and  adult  as  applied  to  trout? 

R.  G. 

Answer:  These  terms  as  applied  in  Penn- 
lvania  are  as  follows:  fry,  trout  still  hav- 
g the  yolk  sac  attached;  fingerlings,  young 
out  after  the  yolk  sac  has  been  absorbed, 
id  adults,  trout  having  attained  spawning 
pge,  which  is  usually  in  the  second  year. 

Question:  What  are  parr  markings? — J. 

E.  W. 

j Answer:  Parr  markings  are  those  saddle 

like  markings,  usually  from  seven  to  nine 
fn  number  extending  from  the  back  well  into 
the  midsection  of  young  brook  trout.  It  has 
been  contended  by  Fred  Everett,  whose 
splendid  paintings  are  features  as  monthly 
Covers  on  this  magazine,  that  the  presence  of 
parr  markings  on  brook  trout  ten  inches  or 
over  in  length  is  a symptom  of  an  excellent 
food  supply  in  the  stream  from  which  they 
are  taken.  This  contention  is  based  on  the 
jfact  that  brookies  tend  to  lose  these  mark- 
sings  at  a fairly  early  age  so  that  their  growth 
must  have  been  attained  in  a comparatively 
short  time. 

Question:  One  of  the  dams  7 have  been 
fishing  is  fairly  choked  with  weeds  in  one 
of  its  best  sections  toward  the  upper  end. 
Even  weedless  lures  seem  to  gather  weeds 
in  dshing  this  section,  which  harbors  some 
really  big  largemouth  bass.  Could  you  sug- 
gest a lure  that  might  fit  in  here? — J.  D. 

Answer:  Some  excellent  weedless  spoons 

are  now  on  the  market,  for  example,  the 
Johnson  Silver  Minnow.  From  personal  ex- 
perience during  the  past  season,  we  have 
found  this  little  lure,  weighing  around  a 
quarter  of  an  oun^e,  one  of  the  best  weed 


water  with  a minimum  of  disturbance  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  a long  cast  that  by 
reason  of  its  very  length  is  less  delicately 
done  by  the  average  fisherman. 

Wet  fly  fishing  is  even  easier.  The  experts 
may  cast  the  fly  upstream  and  make  it  come 
to  life  by  their  manipulation  of  the  rod  and 
line,  but  we  prefer  just  to  toss  the  fly  across 
the  current,  let  the  fly  float  downstream  as  it 
sinks,  and  then  work  it  back  by  retrieving 
line,  sometimes  evenly  and  swiftly,  some- 
times slowly  and  with  short  jerks  to  make 
the  fly  dart  around  in  the  water. 

Streamer  flies  and  bucktails  are  fished  in 
much  the  same  manner,  the  whole  idea  being 
to  make  the  lure  dart  about  in  the  water  to 
imitate  the  minnow. 

Bass  bugs  are  the  easiest  of  all.  Just 
choose  a stretch  of  comparatively  shallow 
water,  toss  the  bug  along  the  shoreline,  and 
retrieve  it  with  short  jerks  that  make  it  dart 
and  dive  and  pop.  The  bass  themselves  will 
do  the  rest. 

And  finally  there  is  the  fly  and  spinner — 
the  most  productive  lure,  barring  none,  we 


dodgers  in  the  kit.  The  flashing  wobble  and 
slender  structure  of  this  spoon  plus  an  ex- 
cellent single  weedguard  over  the  single 
hook  make  it  just  right  for  locations  such  as 
that  mentioned.  Sizes  one  and  two  are  to  be 
preferred  for  our  stream  and  pond  fishing 
here  in  Pennsylvania. 

Question:  There  are  two  big  brown  trout 
in  a pool  of  a certain  stream  that  I have  been 
trying  for  during  the  past  two  seasons.  Both 
of  these  fish  will  go  loell  over  twenty  inches 
but  to  date  have  not  struck  a day  when  they 
were  hitting.  Have  seen  them  a number  of 
times  but  never  observed  any  activity  as 
they  seemed  to  hang  out  under  an  outcrop- 
ping bank.  Are  they  nightfeeders? — N.  K. 

Answer:  Brown  trout,  when  they  attain 

the  size  you  mentioned,  are  to  be  ranked 
with  our  cagiest  game  fishes.  You  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head  when  you  mentioned 
night  feeding.  These  old  timers  apparently 
like  nothing  better  than  to  do  their  feeding 
under  the  cover  of  darkness.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  largest  browns  reported  to  the  Angler 
have  been  taken  at  night.  Minnows  and 
nightcrawlers  fished  after  dark  are  excellent 
bets.  Another  good  time  for  the  taking  of 
these  big  browns  is  immediately  after  a 
heavy  shower  when  the  water  is  becoming 
muddy. 

Question:  What  are  five  good  standard 
patterns  of  dry  Hies  for  use  in  Pennsylvania 
trout  waters?- — L.  G. 

Answer:  Dry  fly  men  will  probably  never 

be  in  complete  accord  as  to  patterns,  hence 
the  following  list  is  at  best  only  tentative: 
ginger  quill,  dark  cahill,  oale  watery  dun, 
black  gnat  and  royal  coachman. 


ever  have  used  for  bass. 

A stout  leader  six  or  eight  feet  long  is 
recommended.  We  prefer  a spinner  with  a 
single  blade  about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the 
middle  finger.  And  we  like  our  spinner  flies 
with  lots  of  red  and  white  color  in  their 
bodies,  wings,  and  hackles.  Other  excellent 
patterns  include  the  Montreal.  Paramachene 
Belle,  Brown  Hackle  and  Royal  Coachman. 

The  method  of  fishing  is  simplicity  itself. 
Cast  the  spinner,  then  pull  it  through  the 
water,  drawing  in  line  with  one  hand  while 
holding  the  rod  in  striking  position  with  the 
other,  just  fast  enough  to  keen  the  spinner 
blade  moving  in  a glittering  whirl. 

The  spot  in  a stream  where  a riffle  flattens 
into  the  head  of  a pool  is  ideal  spinner  water. 
And  a fly  and  spinner  worked  around  large 
rocks  in  shallow  water  will  bring  some  dandv 
bass  out  from  under  those  rocks  with  blood 
in  their  eyes. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  some  reader  is  ready 
to  accuse  me  of  attempting  to  picture  fly 
fishing  as  being  child’s  play  carrying  a guar- 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


Our  big  crick  hed  bin  runnin’  purty  free 
o’  ice  rite  up  ter  end  o’  deer  seezun  an’  sum 
o’  the  boys  ketched  a rite  smart  scad  o’  big 
suckers.  Reckon  mebbe  a lot  o’  fellers  jest 
don’t  figger  rite  ez  ter  the  place  ter  fish  fer 
suckers  erly  in  the  winter.  Leestwise,  I bin 
noticin’  thet  a lot  o’  fishin’  is  bein’  dun  rite 
at  whair  runs  jines  the  big  crick.  Now  them 
places  is  jest  rite  erly  in  the  spring  when  the 
suckers  is  gittin’  redy  fer  their  run  but  now 
a feller  kin  do  better  by  fishin’  in  the  deep 
holes.  Suckers  ain’t  moved  frum  deep  water 
yet  an’  if  a feller  knows  whair  sum  springs 
cum  up  on  the  bottom  o’  them  holes  he 
stands  to  git  sum  mitey  gude  fish. 

It  alius  is  a gude  idear  ter  maik  sartin 
thet  the  hooks  is  on  the  bottom  an’  usin’ 
plenty  o’  led  don’t  do  no  harm  espeshul  ef 
the  crick  is  runnin’  high  an’  muddy.  Lettin’ 
the  line  go  slack  frum  the  rod  tip  is  a gude 
idear  fer  then  it’s  a saif  bet  thet  the  hooks 
is  on  the  bottom  an’  a feller  kin  see  ef  he 
gits  even  a lite  bite. 

Ez  fer  bait,  I like  these  here  leetle  red 
worms  best  o’  all.  Fer  the  leetle  hooks  we 
use,  a worm  not  more’n  two  inches  long  an’ 
sumtimes  even  shorter’n  thet  maiks  gude 
bait.  A sucker  kin  taik  a worm  thet  size 
easy.  Sum  o’  the  boys  likes  black  heded 
worms  an’  uthers  like  pink  an’  white  baits 
you  kin  find  in  the  garden. 

Reckon  I ain’t  never  goin’  ter  go  sucker 
fishin’  in  deer  seezun  agin  onless  I taiks  my 
old  punkin  slinger  along.  They’s  a ol’  buck 
hangs  out  on  the  ridge  back  o’  my  place  thet 
erbout  every  feller  in  this  neck  o’  the  woods 
hez  bin  hankerin’  ter  git  a crack  at.  Well, 
Elick,  I hedn’t  bin  fishin’  more’n  a hour  on 
the  mornin’  o’  the  last  day  o’  deer  seezun 
when  I hears  a dog  awhoopin’  it  up  fer  fair 
on  the  ridge.  Next  thing  you  know  out 
busts  this  big  buck,  14  points  he’s  got,  slap 
bang  inter  the  crick  ter  throw  the  dog  off 
the  scent,  an’  me  sittin’  fishin’  not  more’n 
30  steps  away.  I stoned  the  danged  dog  off 
the  track  but  ef  a feller  ever  gits  a better 
crack  at  a golwollipin’  deer  thet  wuz  better 
than  the  one  I’d  a hed,  I wanter  hear  erbaut 
it.  Reckon  the  ol’  buck  got  by  the  seezun 
OK  fer  I ain’t  heered  erbout  ennybody 
downin’  him.  Thet’s  the  way  with  this 
fishin’.  A feller  never  knows  what  he’ll  see 
next. 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  clubs 

yin  association  of  sportsmens  clubs  formedtopromote 
tournament  casting, encourage  organization  among  anglers  assist  jn 
Conservation;  and  support  all  moves  toward  true  sportsmanship 


Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream 
Association 

4 4 UNDAY — one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
— and  all  is  well!” 

“All  is  well,  eh?  Why  all  the  shootin’  over 
in  yon  corner  of  Delaware  County?” 

“Oh-ho!  That’s  just  a friendly  shoot.” 

“Ah-ha!  The  kind  in  which  they  ‘shoot  the 
bull,’  perchance?” 

“No.  No.  Er-a-that  is,  that’s  not  entirely 
correct.  It’s  a turkey  shoot,  you  see.  The 
Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream  Asso- 
ciation has  been  holding  turkey  shoots  at 
Chester  Creek  and  Dutton  Mill  Roads  each 
Sunday  afternoon.  Wanta  try  your  luck  on 
a string  of  twenty-five?” 

“Okay  by  me.  We’re  off  for  Chester!” 

And  so,  folks,  they  make  their  way,  as 
do  many  others,  toward  the  sixty-five-acre 
tract  which  this  club  has  leased  and  on  which 
club  members  have  recently  constructed  a 
small  building  to  be  used  as  a shelter  for 
hunters  during  inclement  weather. 

On  this  site,  in  addition  to  two  sixteen- 
yard  clay  bird  layouts,  there  is  also  a small 
bore  rifle  range  for  fifty  and  100  yard  shoot- 
ing, as  well  as  a 100  yard  high  power  range. 
The  arrival  of  winter  increased  the  popu- 
larity of  these  shooting  facilities;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  halted  until  spring  the 
work  which  was  underway  on  the  club’s 
two  trout  rearing  ponds. 

Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was  held  at 
the  December  meeting.  Mr.  Louis  Robinson, 
formerly  vice-president  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed William  J.  Ellis,  Sr.,  as  president  for 
the  year  1941.  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  for 
eighteen  years.  Aside  from  his  fishing  activ- 
ities Mr.  Robinson  was  chairman  of  the 
bowling  committee,  successfully  conducting 
a six  club  league  at  the  Hudson  Alleys  where 
fifty  or  more  of  the  members  would  get  to- 
gether each  week  during  the  winter  and 
talk  fishing  between  strikes.  Our  greetings 
to  Mr.  Robinson  for  a successful  year  as  the 
club  pilot. 

The  early  winter  months  have  seen  sev- 
eral of  our  members  on  the  sick  list.  Dave 
Mazzoni  is  now  at  home  recuperating  from 
an  appendix  operation  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital. Edw.  A.  Kingston  is  still  confined  to 
bed  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  having  suf- 
fered a heart  attack  last  November.  Emil 
Bolke,  one  of  the  four  remaining  charter 
members  of  the  club  has  spent  most  of  the 
winter  in  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital. 

The  loss  of  our  brother  angler  Edwin  P. 
Bennett  was  announced  as  a surprise  to  most 
members.  Ed,  who  was  within  a few  months 
of  being  an  octogenarian,  joined  the  Dover 
Club  back  in  1925  and  immediately  became 
popular  as  a social  worker  as  well  as  an  ar- 
dent angler.  Some  of  the  older  members 
will  always  remember  him  as  an  entertainer 
of  rare  ability. 


H.  Willard  Shaner,  a Dover  member  of  long 
standing  and  also  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion of  surf  angling  clubs,  is  recovering  from 
a serious  automobile  accident.  He  is  con- 
fined to  his  home  at  102  South  Rumson  Ave- 
nue, Margate  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  January  meeting  of  this  club  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  the  fifteenth  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  club’s  assembly  rooms  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse 
Building.  Winners  of  the  1940  PRIZE  FISH 
CONTEST  will  be  announced  at  this  meet- 
ing and  all  awards  made.  A1  Freck,  who  is 
in  charge  of  this  project,  has  been  busy  for 
the  past  couple  of  months  figuring  the  ounces 
on  some  of  the  “photo  finishes”  in  the  dif- 
ferent classifications  of  fish.  The  entertain- 
ment committee  promises  us  a special  treat 
and  Stanley  Juanisz,  who  has  been  working 
all  during  the  fall  on  a series  of  scrap  books 
containing  clippings  and  pictures  as  well  as 
other  rare  souvenirs  of  the  club’s  activities 
since  its  organization,  has  promised  to  have 
them  on  display  at  this  meeting.  Visitors 
will  be  welcome  if  accompanied  by  a member 
as  their  guest. 

Information  regarding  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  or  any  of  its  activities  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  Robert  Morris,  2728  West 
Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Tele- 
phone STEvsn-7679. 

Ilolmesburg-  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association 

Movies  and  lunch  followed  election  of  of- 
ficers at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  December  9. 

On  December  22,  a series  of  shooting 
matches  provided  fun  and  “meat  for  the 
table,”  when  rifle,  pistol  and  trap  shooters 
combined  their  efforts  to  compete  for  prizes 
consisting  of  Christmas  turkeys. 

Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Avery  H.  Ellis  of  Lansdale,  a member  of 
this  Club,  is  interested  in  learning  the  tech- 
nique of  surf  casting;  but  he  doesn’t  believe 
that  simply  throwing  a plug  off  the  end  of 
a surf  rod  can  be  termed  “surf  casting.”  And 
he’s  right.  Just  as  in  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor, there’s  a correct  way — and  many 
ways  which  are  not  correct — for  sending  off 
the  lead  to  a good  surf  cast.  If  he’s  going 
to  try  the  art  of  surf  casting  at  all,  he’s  go- 
ing to  start  out  right,  he  says. 

Willard  Bowman  of  Bywood — one  of  the 
famous  Bowman  brothers,  many  times  win- 
ners of  Eastern  States  surf  distance  cham- 
pionships— has  volunteered  to  show  Avery 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  when  send- 
ing forth  the  lead. 

We’ve  learned  that  Fred  Eurich,  of  Line 
Lexington,  has  again  entertained  this  Club 
with  some  mighty  fine  motion  pictures. 

Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Members  of  this  Club  were  entertained 
by  outstandingly  excellent  moving  pictures, 
when  Hon.  Clarence  Ederer  of  Melrose  Park, 
showed  unusually  fine  technicolor  “shots” 


Lloyd  DuBois  of  Merion  and  his  son,  who  were 
among  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  mem- 
bers as  they  helped  to  husk  corn  to  be  dis- 
tributed during  winter  months  to  feed  small 
game  on  ground  which  is  open  to  public  hunting 
in  Lower  Merion  Township. 

which  he  took  on  hunting,  fishing  and  life 
in  general  in  Mexico,  where  he  has  spent 
much  time  fishing  and  hunting  for  large 

game. 

A snappy  small  bore  shoot  for  turkeys 
recently  ended  with  the  following  as  winners: 
Charles  Jenkins  and  Charles  Latch,  both  of 
Narberth;  C.  Pope  of  Lansdowne;  and  Wal- 
ter Johnston  of  Roxborough. 

Immediately  after  the  1940  deer  season, 
members  of  this  Club  turned  their  attention 
toward  planning  ways  and  means  of  feeding 
small  game  when  “icy  blasts  blow  and  snow 
piles  deep” — and  birds  and  rabbits  are 
thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  procure  morsels 
of  food  here  and  there  in  the  fields,  as  is 
their  custom  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  following  volunteered  to 
work  as  a committee  on  winter  feeding  of 
small  game  in  their  territory:  Charles  Spen- 
cer and  Victor  Sweet,  both  of  Ardmore; 
Harry  Hall  and  Herbert  Yowell,  both  of 
Gladwyne;  Charles  Chain,  Jr.,  John  Chain, 
Raymond  B.  Chain,  Charles  Gervin,  Harry 
Hopkins,  Ernest  Jenkins  (who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  committee),  Walter  P.  Mie- 
sen,  David  Mawhanney,  James  Rennix  and 
Sabie  Sensori,  all  of  Narberth;  Frank  Moore, 
of  Penn  Valley;  Walter  Johnston  and  Ross 
Williams,  both  of  Roxborough;  and  Howell 
and  Ellen  Dietrich,  of  Upper  Darby. 

A number  of  the  above  have  constructed 
feeding  stations  on  ground  which  is  open  to 
public  hunting  in  Lower  Merion  Township; 
and  a schedule  has  been  arranged  for  plac- 
ing food  in  these  shelters  at  intervals 
throughout  the  winter. 

Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association 

At  this  writing,  plans  were  well  underway 
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for  the  venison  supper  with  which  this  club 
was  to  entertain  its  members  at  its  Annual 
Meeting,  the  date  for  which,  although  usually 
on  the  third  Friday  of  January,  was  changed 
to  December  19  this  year;  and  Seth  Gor- 
don, Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  was  scheduled  to  bring 
;to  this  club  a message  as  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening — the  meeting  to  be 
leld  in  the  Montgomery  County  Medical  So- 
ciety Building,  Norristown. 

Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
this  Association  has  had  in  a long  while. 
The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  Ederer,  of  Melrose  Park, 
who  is  a well-known  big  game  hunter  and 
fisherman.  He  spoke  on  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  Mexico.  The  excellent  motion  pic- 
tures shown  by  him  will  be  long  remembered, 
tt  is  noteworthy  at  this  point  that,  on  one 
of  his  trips  for  large  game  fish,  he  hooked 
a tarpon  which  leaped  18  feet  out  of  the 
water,  he  said. 

During  the  business  part  of  this  meeting, 
Hon.  Edgar  W.  Nicholson,  of  Ardmore, 
president  of  this  Association,  announced  that 
the  Association  will  furnish  its  casters  with 
shirts  on  which  will  be  embroidered  the 
Association’s  emblem.  The  Association’s 
plug  casters  are  well  on  their  way  with 
winter  practice  in  order  to  be  in  shape  for 
the  Sportsmen’s  Show,  which  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  the  first  week  in  March. 

(Note:  We’ve  learned  that  Ray  Neirle  of 
this  Club  caught  another  prize-winning  chan- 
nel bass  during  the  past  season.  Ray  cer- 
tainly can  catch  the  big  ones!) 

Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 

“With  fishing  and  hunting  out  of  the  way, 
what  to  do  now?” 

And — 

“Of  course,  my  deer  was  larger  than  his. 
Why,  it  weighed  190  pounds!  And  Bill’s 
weighed  more  than  that.” 

Royersford  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association 

“Making  tracks  in  the  deer  woods”  was 
the  popular  sport  of  Royersford  men  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  said  C.  Umstead  and 
son,  of  the  Royersford  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Association,  as  they  were  found  in  Lycoming 
County  when  the  1940  deer  season  opened. 

iUpper  Providence  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association 

On  the  club  grounds  at  the  Beynon  Farms, 
Oaks,  Pa.,  this  Association  recently  held  a 
Turkey  and  Duck  Shoot,  in  which  both  tur- 
keys and  ducks  were  awarded  on  the  Lewis- 
Class  System.  And  who  did  not  win  a 
Christmas  turkey? 

Throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  regular 
monthly  trap  shoots  are  scheduled  by  this 
club  on  its  club  site  at  the  above-mentioned 
farm,  where  shooting  conditions  are  excep- 
tionally favorable,  due  to  the  high  altitude 
which  provides  a clear  sky  beyond  clay  birds 
as  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  traps. 

Wissahickon  Field  and  Stream  Association 

Many  deer  tales  have  been  exchanged  dur- 
ing the  past  weeks  by  members  of  this  club 
— those  who  shot  and  those  who  did  not 
shoot  their  deer  during  the  1940  season.  So 
say  the  president,  George  Deens,  of  Ambler, 
and  Andrew  Lichier,  of  Penlyn.  We  have 
not  heard  whether  there  were  any  new 
initiates  into  the  “Buck  Club” — i.e.,  the  “hon- 


Participating in  an  outing  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  held  at 
the  new  Montgomery  County  Park,  Green  Lane.  Left  to  right:  Joseph  White  of  Narberth,  from 
the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  George  Sinclair  and  Charles  Hughes,  both  residents  of 
Norristown  and  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association. 


orary”  branch  of  this  Association  composed 
of  members  who  have  “missed  a buck.” 

At  a turkey  shoot  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son, the  following  took  home  the  bacon — 
pardon — the  turkeys:  N.  Fry  of  Ambler, 

who  won  the  dead  mark;  J.  A.  Harper  of 
Germantown,  who  was  high  man  on  the  fly- 
ing board;  and  Thos.  Z.  Minehart  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  “high  gun.” 

There  have  also  been  two  subsequent 
shoots  on  which  at  this  writing  we  do  not 
as  yet  have  reports  of  the  winners;  but  the 
boys  tell  us  they  had  plenty  of  holdiday  tur- 
keys prior  to  January  2,  when  the  club  held 
its  Annual  Banquet  and  installation  of  1941 
officers. 


goes  along.  And  that’s  the  real  fun  of  fish- 
ing, after  all.  He  may  even  graduate  to  the 
class  that  insists  on  leaders  20  feet  long,  on 
flies  that  Mrs.  Gnat  may  mistake  for  her 
runaway  husband,  and  on  throwing  S curves 
with  a fishing  line.  But,  if  he  does,  he  won’t 
have  any  more  fun  on  his  favorite  trout  or 
bass  stream  than  the  chap  who  never  grad- 
uates beyond  the  strictly  amateur  class,  to 
which  we  proudly  belong. 


SUCCESSFUL  SEASON  AT 
JUNIOR  PROJECT 
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antee  of  100  per  cent  satisfaction  every  time 
it  is  employed. 

Shades  of  Izaak  Walton,  no! 

But  what  we  do  insist  upon  is  the  fact  that 
it  isn’t  difficult  nor  expensive  to  take  up  fly 
fishing;  that  there  are  no  principles  involved 
that  are  so  highly  scientific  and  complex  that 
they  cannot  be  mastered;  that  a fellow 
doesn’t  have  to  be  born  with  a fishing  rod  in 
one  hand  to  be  a successful  fly  angler;  that 
any  bait  fisherman  can  take  fish  with  artifi- 
cial lures  if  he  really  tries. 

In  this  all  too  brief  space,  we  have  just 
attempted  to  outline  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tals. 

The  angler  will  polish  off  his  work  as  he 


The  Glen  Providence  Junior  Fishing  Proj- 
ect, sponsored  by  the  Delaware  County  Park 
and  Recreation  Board,  officially  closed  Sat- 
urday, August  31,  at  6:00  P.  M. 

The  Park  Board  believes  the  project  has 
met  with  great  success  as  an  experimental 
program  in  fishing. 

There  were  282  registrations  throughout 
the  summer  of  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

These  youngsters  proved  themselves  worthy 
Izaak  Waltonians  when  a record  of  the  total 
fish  caught  was  received  from  Mr.  Stokes, 
guard  at  Glen  Providence  Park,  as  follows: 
662  sunfish,  19  perch,  4 bass. 

Although  there  were  few  bass  caught,  these 
fish  varied  from  one  to  four  pounds  and 
averaged  fifteen  inches  in  length. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
"Pennsylvania  Angler." 

Please  Check  Name 

(Print  Name) 

□ New  Street  and  Number 

□ Renewal  City 
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HERE  and  THERE 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


“I  wish  to  report  a brown  trout  I caught 
on  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  on  May 
10,”  writes  Melvin  L.  Clear  of  Pittsburgh. 
“This  trout  measured  22%  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  3 pounds  14  ounces  when 
dressed.  We  dressed  this  trout  at  the  stream 
and  found  in  it  three  4 inch  chubs  and  a 
stone  about  the  size  of  a quarter.  It  was 
caught  on  the  Penitentiary  grounds  at  the 
bridge  where  fishing  is  on  one  side  of  the 
stream  down  to  the  barbed  wire  fence.  Bait 
used  was  an  ordinary  worm,  not  night- 
crawler.  Have  fished  a few  trout  streams 
and  I can  honestly  say  that  Spring  Creek 
beats  them  all.  Have  never  caught  the  limit 
there  and  have  never  tried  to  because  three 
or  four  nice  trout  are  plenty  for  my  wife, 
two  small  children  and  myself.  To  think  of 
bringing  home  10  trout  would  be  foolish  as 
they  might  spoil  and  have  to  be  thrown 
out,  whereas  someone  else  can  enjoy  catch- 
ing the  rest  of  my  limit.”  Accompanying 
Clear  on  day  he  caught  the  big  brownie  was 
Special  Warden  Darrel  Hugan,  also  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  witnessed  the  catch. 


Listed  among  excellent  smallmouth  bass 
catches  on  the  fly  rod  was  the  fine  18% 
inch  fish  taken  by  Philip  Seaholm  of  Van- 
dergrift  in  the  Allegheny  River  near  Tidi- 
oute. 


Bass  and  trout  fishermen  may  have  their 
sport  and  grand  sport  it  is,  but  Alfred 
Loutitt  of  Monongahela  has  a hobby  that, 
in  his  opinion,  tops  them  all  in  the  fishing 
game,  catching  snapping  turtles.  He  writes: 
“I  am  writing  this  letter  in  favor  of  the 
sportsmen  of  our  state.  I have  been  a 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania  all  my  life  and  for 
the  past  twenty-four  years  have  fished 
Pennsylvania  waters,  having  held  a fishing 
license  since  that  law  came  into  effect.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  fishing  season  I travel  around, 
catching  snapping  turtles  by  hand.  Have 
accounted  for  quite  a few  of  them  and  also 
manage  to  kill  a number  of  watersnakes. 
Believe  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  help 
our  streams,  for  you  know  how  destructive 
snapping  turtles  are.  In  1938,  I caught  be- 
tween 400  and  500  pounds  of  turtles  in 
French  Creek  and  the  Little  Shenango  River.” 


“During  the  course  of  the  year,  I have 
been  watching  for  catches  of  walleyed  pike 
in  western  Pennsylvania  but  have  seen  very 
few  articles  or  pictures  in  the  Angler,” 
writes  Walter  Martin  of  Pittsburgh.  “Most 
of  the  catches  were  from  the  eastern  section 
of  the  state,  from  places  like  the  Delaware 
River  and  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  So,  gentle- 
men, I shall  stick  my  neck  out  by  going  to 
bat  for  western  Pennsylvania.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  waters  of  western  Pennsylvania 


4ohn  Bressler,  Jr.,  Joyce  Ward,  Marion  Bressler  and  Janies  Larry  Bressler  of  Johnsonburg  wit! 
tiie  19  inch,  brown  trout,  taken  by  J.  L.  Bressler  in  Water  Mill  Run,  McKean  County. 


Bob  Lutz  of  Pittsburgh  with  the  16  inch  carp  he 
caught  in  the  filter  plant  at  Aspinwall. 
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are  not  as  well  suited  to  walleyes  as  the 
more  numerous  lakes  and  streams  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties 
there  have  been  a few  decent  catches  of  this 
great  game  fish  along  French  Creek  and  the 
Allegheny  River.  One  of  these  catches  was 
that  of  Walt  Sears  of  Pittsburgh  in  the 
Tidioute  District  of  the  Allegheny  River. 
This  23  inch  walleye,  weighing  close  to  four 
pounds,  was  oaught  on  plug.  Information 
on  other  worthwhile  catches  in  western 
Pennsylvania  would  be  appreciated.” 


When  it  comes  to  exceptionally  large  blue- 
gill  sunfish,  that  taken  by  Henry  J.  Brene- 
man  of  New  Castle  in  Conneaut  Lake  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  mention.  The  big  bluegill 
measured  9%  inches  in  length  and  weighed 
14  ounces.  Three  calico  bass  also  taken  by 
Breneman  ranged  in  length  from  14%  inches 
to  15  inches  and  weighed  from  one  pound 
five  ounces  to  one  pound  six  ounces. 


The  weight  of  the  largest  species  of  whale— 
the  blue  whale — may  reach  150  metric  tons 
four  times  the  estimated  weight  of  the  biggest 
prehistoric  monsters,  such  as  the  dinosaur,  a no 
equal  to  the  weight  of  37  elephants  or  150  /at 
oxen. 


VOO  HOO,  GRACE/ 

1 DON’T  LIKE  TO 
TATTLE  BUT  ELMORE 1 
HAS  KIS  FEET  ON 
VOUR  BRAND 
NEW  SOFA? 


ELMORE  FLIP/ 
YOU  PUT  MY 
NEW  HAT  DOWN 
RIGHT  THIS 
MINUTE! 


l YN AY  TOOTS!  V-  ,■< 
THIS  FEATHER’LL  \UVri  J 
MAKE  THE  BEST  ' 
ELY  I’VE 
TIED  YET/ 


HMM!  IT  DOESN’T 
LOOK  SO  BAD,  I 
WONDER  IF  I OUGHT, 
TO  FLAVOR  \T 
SOMEHOW  ? 


HEY,  LOOK! 
1TIED  A 
HORSE.  FLY 
SKINNY  AN'< 
I JUST 
CAUGHT/ 

> 
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ED  AND  ME  HAVE  BEEN 
HAVING  AN  ARGUMENT  ABOUT- 
WET  AND  DRY  FLIES  ! 

WHICH  DO  YOU  PREFER, 


HENRY  ? 


V 


CSV 


( \ ; 


r 


v: 


HOW  PERFECTLY  SILLY/ 
AFTER  THEY’RE  IN  THE 
WATER  THEY’RE. 
ALL  WET,  AREN'T 
THEY  DEAR? 


I CAN  THINK 
OF  LOTS  BETTER 
THINGS  TO  DO 
WITH  A TABLE 
THAN  TIE  FLIES/ 


6E 


MERCV  SM<EV. 

EE-EEK* 

A PEEPING  TOK! 


JAWR-R-RGE ! 

VHACT  ARE  ^ ME  TOO! 


YOU  DOING? 


/ 


'•  r 


'MON! 
FINISH' 
TYING  FLIES 
IN  ELMORE'S' 
CELLAR! 


. . , WHAT S ALL  THE 

im/}  FUSS  ABOUT? 

1 JUST  FOUND  A 
LOOSE  THREAD  lo 
THE  RIGHT  SHADE, 
FOR  THE  FLY 
TM  TYING  L 


iflt 


/O 


(PX 


I HAVEN’T 
HAD  A TURKEY 
DINNER  SINCE 
CHRISTMAS/ 


HEY,  WAIT 
FOR  ME,  TM 
THIRSTY  TOO * 
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EDITORIAL 


Having  finished  1940  with  a production  record  of  which  we  are  really  and  truly  proud,  we  ap- 
proach the  1941  season  in  the  spirit  of  marked  enthusiasm.  The  holding  ponds  at  our  hatcheries  are 
loaded  with  large  fish  in  readiness  for  the  pre-season  stocking  program  scheduled  to  get  underway 
in  March.  Nothing  but  fine  takable  Brook,  Rainbow  and  Brown  Trout  will  be  placed  in  the  ap- 
proved streams  open  to  public  fishing.  Approximately  1,200,000  trout  alone,  are  waiting  for  the  dis- 
patch orders  which  will  send  them  out  over  the  State  and  into  the  creeks  and  streams. 

Most  gratifying  indeed,  has  been  our  production  of  black  bass  which  was  actually  doubled  in 
1940.  Withstanding  a most  peculiar  season  last  year,  we  succeeded  in  producing  more  than  a half 
million  bass  and  the  result  of  this  accomplishment  is  certain  to  have  a telling  effect  during  the 
season  this  year.  This  is  true  of  all  the  warm  water  species  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  Board,  we  are  developing  larger  sizes,  to  the  end  that  eventually  most  of  the  fish  stocked  will 
be  of  legal  size  and  over  when  placed  in  the  stream.  This  policy  may  serve  to  reduce  the  numbers 
heretofore  planted  but  will  overwhelmingly  offset  them  in  size  and  weight  thus  assuring  utmost 
satisfaction  to  the  fishermen. 

Our  program  of  expansion  is  rapidly  creating  new  ponds  and  facilities  at  the  hatcheries.  WPA 
Projects  are  busily  engaged  in  this  program  which  when  completed  will  certainly  challenge  any- 
thing of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  I invite  you  to  visit  and  observe  these  fish  farms  and  see 
for  yourself  just  how  your  enterprise  is  advancing.  The  main  points  where  this  expansion  can  be 
best  observed  are  at  Pleasant  Gap,  Centre  County;  Corry,  Erie  County;  Huntsdale,  Cumberland 
County;  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  County  and  the  Pymatuning  Sanctuary  in  Crawford  County.  I as- 
sure you  that  you  are  welcome  and  the  men  in  charge  are  ever  ready  to  make  your  visit  a pleasant 
and  informative  one. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Department,  we  will  stock  bass  in  lakes  hav- 
ing an  area  of  forty  acres  or  more  which  are  now  inhabited  with  these  fish  and  have  been  approved 
in  accordance  with  our  survey  just  recently  concluded.  In  addition  to  these  lakes,  several  water 
companies  have  granted  us  permission  to  use  their  reservoirs.  In  these  bodies  of  water,  the  Board 
will  establish  fish  nurseries  which  we  believe  will  be  productive  of  exceptionally  good  results  with 
no  direct  expense,  save  the  cost  of  the  season’s  harvest.  An  outstanding  accomplishment  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  introduction  of  brand  new  and  quite  successful  departures  in  the  culture  of 
fish.  Among  these  has  been  our  newly  devised  suspension  basket  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
culture  of  black  bass  and  other  warm  water  fish;  thus  developing  dual  purpose  ponds.  Of  special 
interest  also,  is  the  progress  made  in  the  line-breeding  of  fish.  This  venture  alone  offers  a strong 
bid  to  revolutionize  present-day  production  of  large,  well  colored,  healthy  fish  by  cutting  in  half  the 
time  required  heretofore  in  developing  fish  to  the  sizes  I know  you  are  all  interested  in  having 
planted  for  your  entertainment  and  sport.  We  are  now  equipped  with  most  modern  refrigerated 
food-storage  plants  at  both  Pleasant  Gap  and  Huntsdale,  permitting  the  Board  to  hold  tons  of  food 
and  affecting  a tremendous  saving  to  the  sportsmen.  Some  idea  of  this  problem  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  fish  at  our  hatcheries  consume  more  than  1,000  tons  of  food  each  year. 

Yes,  the  work  and  program  of  your  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  timed  to  meet  the  present- 
day  demands  of  all  year  fishing,  is  swiftly  marching  on.  Keeping  abreast  of  ever  changing  condi- 
tions with  a judicial  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State’s  fishermen. 

I am  indeed  elated  with  the  prospects  for  the  1941  season  bearing  down  on  us.  I say  that  we 
are  ready  and  equipped  to  meet  it  and  with  the  cooperation  of  a kindly  weather-man  who  may 
spare  us  the  ravages  of  extreme  deluge  and  drought,  everything  points  to  a very  fine  fishing  season. 
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Natural  Insects  and  Their  Imitations 


Part  I 

IN  this  and  in  following  issues  of  the  Angles 
there  will  be  described  some  fifty  flies  and 
nymphs  which  vitally  concern  the  fly  fisher. 
All  of  them  are  in  the  author’s  collection, 
which  represent  a great  many  more,  but  these 
are  the  principal  ones  on  which  trout  feed. 

The  cataloguing  of  these  flies  represents  a 
great  amount  of  work.  Many  of  the  May 
flies  were  determined  by  the  author,  and  all 
others  hereafter  described,  were  checked  and 
rechecked  by  specialists  in  the  various  groups, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  error. 

Determining  the  specific  name  is  in  many 
cases  impossible,  especially  among  females. 
May  flies  in  the  sub-imago  state  are  another 
source  of  trouble,  since  the  available  data 
records  only  the  adult  male  characteristics. 
This  is  true  of  a great  many  others.  The  male 
fly  offers  the  readiest  solution,  since  quite 
often  the  final  determination  hinges  on  the 
male  genatalia.  Preparing  a genatalic  slide 
is  quite  a task,  especially  for  amateurs;  in 
fact  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to 
it,  the  insect  should  be  sent  to  some  authority 
for  verification.  Many  insects  can  be  readily 
and  accurately  determined  from  the  location 
and  arrangement  of  the  wing  veins;  lengths 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  legs  and  other 
characteristics.  Naturally  one  must  have  a 
monograph  on  the  order,  and  by  closely 
studying  and  following  the  keys,  the  amateur 
can  finally  trace  it  down  to  the  specific  name. 

A good  glass  is  absolutely  essential.  I have 
a Bausch  Lomb,  No.  14  X,  Hastings  Triplet; 
the  diameter  is  smaller  than  a dime,  yet  it 
is  remarkably  powerful,  and  will  bring  out 
the  necessary  details  in  following  the  keys. 
In  cases  where  the  wing  venation  is  rather 
difficult,  I generally  snip  off  the  wing,  place 
it  between  two  microscopic  slides,  then  fasten 
the  edges  together  with  adhesive  paper.  The 
slide  is  then  placed  under  a projector,  which 
in  a dark  room,  throws  a large  image  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  when  the  wing  can  then  be 
traced  off  and  the  veins  lettered.  The  wings 
shown  in  the  sketches  were  prepared  in  this 
way.  One  naturally  must  know  and  recognize 
the  principal  veins,  the  Costa,  “C”;  the  Sub- 
costa, “Sc”;  the  Radius,  “R”;  the  Media,  “M”; 
the  Cubitus,  “Cu”.  and  the  Anal  veins  “A”. 
In  general  it  is  a complicated  and  fascinating 
study,  and  the  field  is  so  large  that  one  should 
not  dabble  in  various  orders,  but  should  con- 
fine his  activities  to  one  group;  and  in  that 
one  group,  one  should  get  every  monograph 
and  all  the  available  literature  on  the  subject. 

In  describing  insects  entomologists  invari- 
ably use  the  Metric  system  and  for  small 
flies  like  those  here  pictured  the  unit  of 
measure  is  the  millimeter.  For  ready  con- 
version all  one  needs  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
25.4  millimeters  equals  one  inch.  Since  this 
book  caters  to  fishermen  who  in  general  don’t 
like  to  exert  themselves  too  much,  I have 
converted  these  figures  into  inches  and  frac- 
tions of  an  inch. 

Insect  Anatomy 

The  body  of  an  insect  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  head,  thorax  and  abdomen. 

On  the  head  of  the  insect  appears  the  feelers 
or  antennae,  the  palps  or  tasting  organs,  the 
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mouth  parts,  and  the  eyes — both  simple  and 
compound. 

The  thorax  is  divided  into  three  segments, 
the  prothorax,  the  mesothorax,  and  the  meta- 


1 

thorax.  That  part  of  the  thorax  which  bears  I* 
the  front  legs  is  called  the  prothorax;  the  , « 
middle  legs  are  on  the  mesothorax  and  the  )| 
hind  legs  on  the  metathorax.  The  back  of 
the  thorax  is  termed  the  notum,  and  the  ft 
underside  the  sternum.  Thus  we  have  prono- 
tum,  prostemum,  mesonotum,  mesostemum,  ::  el 
etc.  The  sides  are  called  pleura,  and  again  ij  k; 
we  have  mesoplerum,  metaplerum,  etc.  If  the  'j  ft 
insect  has  two  pair  of  wings,  the  front  pair  j 3 
is  attached  to  the  mesothorax,  and  the  rear  ri 
pair  on  the  metathorax;  if  there  should  be  ft 
only  one  pair,  it  is  on  the  mesathorax.  j w 
The  wings  are  composed  of  two  layers  of  1 
integument  traversed  by  veins  and  nervures;  °1 
and  the  location  and  arrangement  of  these  11 
veins  are,  as  I have  said,  most  important  in  K 
determining  genus,  and  species.  Among  the  ' 
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Little  Black  Stonefly 


Little  Black  Caddis 


Red  Quill  Spinner  d 


Early  Brown  Spinner  9 Red  Legged  March  Fly 


Little  Black  Stonefly  Little  Black  Caddis 


Red  Quill  Spinner 


Diptera  or  two  winged  insects,  the  hind  wings 
are  very  much  atrophied  and  are  usually 
present  in  the  form  of  very  small,  knob  like, 
clubbed  appendages,  called  halteres.  Among 
the  craneflies,  these  knobs  are  very  clearly 
defined. 

Insects  always  have  six  legs  and  the  prin- 
cipal parts  are  the  coxa,  the  trochanter,  the 
i femur,  the  tibia,  and  the  tarsus  or  foot.  The 
i relative  lengths  of  these  component  parts  are 
again  useful  in  determining  certain  species. 

; The  big  joints  of  the  leg,  are  the  femur  and 
j tibia. 

The  abdomen  is  generally  composed  of 
! eleven  segments  or  less,  and  often  terminated 
by  caudal  appendages,  such  as  the  cerci  of 
the  Ephemeroptera,  and  the  ovipositor  of  the 
Hymenoptera.  Each  abdominal  segment  is 
i ring  like,  and  composed  of  a tergite,  (the 
! dorsal  half)  and  a sternite,  (the  ventral  half) 
which  meet  on  the  sides.  Taken  collectively 
; the  back  segments  are  known  as  tergites,  as 
I opposed  to  the  belly  sternites.  Starting  from 
i the  metathorax,  and  progressing  towards  the 
caudal  end  we  will  number  the  segments — 
j 1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  Sutures  are  lines  separating 
the  body  walls,  and  any  such  areas  bounded 
by  sutures  are  known  as  sclerites.  The  ex- 
ternal skin  or  covering  of  an  insect  is  com- 
posed of  a tough,  flexible,  horn  like  substance 
called  chitin. 

The  above  is  about  all  the  anatomy  one 
i needs  to  start  with,  and  a reference  to  the 
figure  should  make  the  parts  clear.  And  now 
to  the  flies. 

“The  Little  Black  Stonefly” 

Order — Plecoptera 
Family — N emouridae 
Genus — Taeniopteryx 
Species — F asciata 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wing  7/16" 

to  5/8".  General  color  blackish.  Antennae, 
black;  wings  blackish  brown;  abdomen,  dark 
brown;  tails,  short  and  yellowish;  legs,  dark 
blackish  brown. 

Remarks:  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  flies 

to  appear  during  the  trout  fishing  season  and 
I have  seen  them  out  when  the  snow  was 
still  on  the  ground.  They  favor  rather  cold 
days,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  turns  mild 
they  disappear.  I usually  tie  and  fish  this 
fly  wet,  because  early  in  the  season  not 
enough  insects  are  abroad  to  cause  trout  to 
rise  to  the  surface. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  16;  wings,  crow;  body, 
dubbing  of  black  and  brown  wool;  hackle, 
black;  tail,  two  short  whisks  of  black  hackle 
fibres. 

“The  Little  Black  Caddis” 

Order — Trichoptera 
Family — Philopotamidae 
Genus— Chimarr  ha 
Species — Atterima 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings  1/4" 
to  5/16".  Wings,  blackish,  mainly  due  to  fine 
dark  brown  microscopic  hair;  body,  black; 
legs,  dark  brown;  tails,  none;  antennae,  black. 

Remarks:  The  larva  of  this  fly  is  one  of 
the  net  spinning  caddis  worms.  These  nets, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide,  are  fastened  at  the  lower  front  end  to 
stones  and  serve  the  purpose  of  collecting 
food  for  the  larva  which  lives  within.  The 
pupa  lies  in  a case  of  small  stones,  which 
with  many  others  are  fastened  to  larger  rocks 
in  the  stream  bed.  Chimarrha  atterima 
emerges  from  its  case  quite  early  in  the 
season  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  caddis  flies 
to  appear  over  the  water.  Unlike  the  majority 
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Early  Brown  Spinner 


of  Trichoptera,  this  fly  is  abroad  in  good 
numbers  on  warm  sunshiny  days,  and 
sporadically  appears  up  until  the  end  of 
May. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  18;  wings,  coot;  body, 
black  wool  dubbing;  hackle,  dark  brown. 

“Red  Quill  Spinner” 

(Imago) 

Order — Ephemeridae 
Family — Heptagenidae 
Genus — Iron 
Species — Pleuralis 

Description:  Length  of  wing  3/8"  to  7/16". 
General  color  reddish  brown.  Wings,  glassy, 
abdomen,  reddish  brown, — tergites  and  ster- 
nites of  practically  the  same  color;  legs,  pale 
reddish  brown, — a prominent  black  spot  on 
each  femur;  tails,  deep  red  brown. 

Remarks:  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  may- 
flies to  appear,  and  it  usually  arrives  at  the 
time  when  the  snow  water  is  running  off. 
It  is  in  season  from  the  middle  of  April,  until 
the  first  week  of  May,  but  it  may  be  some- 


Red  Legged  March  Fly 


times  noticed  a little  later,  depending  on  the 
weather.  It  is  typically  a cold  water  fly,  and 
is  usually  seen  in  the  bright  sunshine,  rising 
and  falling  over  the  water. 

Hatches  at  this  time  of  the  year  usually 
occur  in  the  heat  of  midday,  and  as  a rule 
very  few  trout  are  interested  in  the  dry  fly. 
For  that  reason,  its  imitation  is  most  suc- 
cessful when  tied  and  fished  wet. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  mallard  or 
starling;  body  peacock  quill,  dyed  red;  hackle, 
dark  red  brown, — commonly  known  as  red; 
tail,  dark  brown  feather  fibres. 

“Early  Brown  Spinner” 

Order — Ephemeridae 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Blasturus 
Species — Gupidus 
Imago — o 

Description:  Length  of  wing  1/2".  General 
color  blackish  brown.  Wings,  dark  glassy, 
stained  with  reddish  brown  near  the  tip; 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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TROUT  INSECT  FOOD 

DRAKE  

The  “Old  Trouter”  Tells  the  Scouts  About  Trout  Flies 


THE  first  day  of  January  was  a delightful 
one,  resembling  more  a day  in  March  than 
one  of  midwinter.  The  “Old  Trouter”  had  just 
removed  a newly  tied  bucktail  from  his  tying 
vise  and  sat  peering  out  his  den  window  at  a 
Hohy  Bush,  swaying  gently  in  a warm  west 
wind.  In  a moment  he  was  staring  as  he  began 
day  dreaming  of  the  happy  hours  spent  on  his 
favorite  trout  stream,  which  flowed  through  a 
gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains  only  a few  miles 
away. 

He  recalled  his  last  trip  on  that  stream  and 
how,  after  trying  every  likely  fly  over  a nice 
brownie,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  raising  the 
fish.  How  he  had  wished  that  day  for  a Light 
Cahill  with  very  light  colored  hackles.  As  this 
thought  came  to  him  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  dry- 
flies  he  had  also  tied  that  day,  two  of  which 
were  patterned  after  a style  of  the  one  he  had 
wished  for  when  he  tried  to  raise  the  brownie. 
Cahill  Variables,  he  called  them.  The  Cahill 
was  his  favorite  fly  and  nearly  all  he  tied  were 
based  on  that  style.  Nearly  two  dozen  dry 
flies,  nymphs,  bucktails  and  streamers  lay  on 
his  desk  before  him  and  he  picked  up  each  one 
and  dreamed  of  the  exact  fish  he  hoped  to  de- 
ceive with  them. 

Several  months  had  passed  since  he  last  saw 
his  favorite  stream.  The  weather  today  was 
springlike,  so  the  old  fellow  gave  way  under 
pressure  and  headed  for  the  stream.  In  a half 
hour  he  was  on  the  banks  and  his  eyes 
glistened  as  he  surveyed  the  stream  improve- 
ment work  that  he  and  the  boys  had  placed 
there.  He  picked  out  spots  where  he  tenderly 
released  trout,  recalling  “hides”  out  of  which 
he  had  taken  the  same  fish  many  times  during 
a season.  Many  incidents  he  again  thrilled  to 
as  he  made  his  way  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  stopping  at  every  deep  hole  to  peer  into 
it  and  contemplate  the  prospects  for  the  next 
season. 

Coming  to  a riffle  he  paused  and  refilled  his 
pipe.  “Let’s  look  at  the  food,”  he  mused. 

He  had  lifted  several  stones  and  was  looking 
at  the  nymphs  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  them 
he  was  holding  in  his  hand,  when  he  heard 
voices.  Looking  up  he  saw  a man  of  about 
forty  and  four  boys,  all  in  scout  clothing. 
Greetings  were  exchanged  and  one  of  the  boys 
queried,  “What  are  you  looking  for  on  the 
stones?” 

The  Old  Trouter’s  eyes  twinkled  and  he  re- 
torted, “Bugs,  Sonny,  little  insects.” 

“In  the  water?”  the  boy  countered. 

“Yes,  boy,  in  the  stream  on  practically  every 
rock,”  answered  the  old  fellow.  At  this  point 
the  boys’  guardian  spoke  up.  “Fm  Ted  Wood, 
troop  65,  and  say,  aren’t  you  the  trout  angler 
and  warden  from  down  country?” 

“The  warden — yes,  but  the  trout  fisherman, 
well,  that’s  covering  a lot  of  territory,”  said 
the  old  fellow  as  he  shook  the  other’s  out- 
stretched hand. 

An  idea  formed  in  the  scout  master’s  mind. 
“Boys,  do  you  want  a good  lesson  on  aquatic 
insects  from  an  authority?”  he  asked  his 
charges. 

Excitedly  and  in  unison  they  answered, 
“You  bet!” 

“How  about  it,  Trouter?”  he  added. 

The  angler  smiled.  Such  enthusiasm  could 


not  be  denied  and  what  is  more  he  loved  boys, 
especially  outdoor  boys.  “Well,  let’s  make 
ourselves  comfortable  on  this  current  deflector 
and  I’ll  try  to  show  you  some  insects,”  he  sug- 
gested as  they  all  settled  into  restful  positions. 
“To  begin,  boys,  flies  are  about  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  a trout’s  life  and  we’ll  speak 
of  that  kind  of  fish  because  this  is  a trout 
stream.  These  flies,  all  of  them,  and  there  are 
many  species,  are  beautiful  things  and  deeply 
interesting.  They  are  aquatic  insects  and  gen- 


erally speaking  are  found  only  in,  on,  or  very 
near  to  water.  A more  harmless  and  more  use- 
ful insect  I do  not  know  of  but  of  course,  I 
possibly  am  biased  in  that  opinion. 

“Fly  fishermen,  and  I hope  that  soon  all  of 
you  will  belong  to  that  group,  are  the  ones 
most  interested  in  these  flies,  but  that  is 
natural.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  a funny 
bunch  of  fellows.  They  look  for  these  flies 
while  fishing  but  many  of  them  never  think 
where  they  originate,  why  they  are  there  or 
why  the  different  kinds.  They  don’t  realize 
that  sometimes  stream  improvement  makes 
for  better  fly  hatches  or  that  pollution  not  only 
kills  fish  but  this  form  of  fish  food  as  well. 
So  wide  is  the  scope  of  aquatic  flies  that  books 
have  been  written  about  them,  one  fellow 
going  so  far  as  to  make  a special  study  of  the 
wings,  telling  different  flies  from  the  wing 
venation — that’s  those  little  lines  in  the  wings. 
The  most  popular  fly  is  called  ‘may  fly.’  You 
might  see  it  in  most  any  shade  and  they  all 
have  fancy  scientific  names.  They  come  large, 
medium  and  small  and  some  are  only  seen 
above  water  for  a few  days  each  season  while 
others  may  hatch  all  summer. 

“One  very  interesting  thing  about  them  is 
their  short  lives  after  they  arise  from  the 
stream.  Most  of  them  live  only  about  24  hours 
and  in  that  time  do  not  eat  Their  only  mission 


in  that  state  is  to  procreate.  That  short  life  is 
responsible  for  part  of  its  name,  ephemeral, 
from  the  Greek  meaning  ‘existing  only  for  a 
day.’  In  those  few  short  hours  of  the  winged 
stage  they  moult,  spin  in  the  air  at  dusk,  mate 
and  then  fall  onto  the  stream,  there  to  flutter 
and  die  and  float  aimlessly  along  until  some 
trout  quickly  takes  them  in.  Oh  yes,  birds  too, 
fly- catchers  and  such,  also  feast  upon  them  as 
they  spin  merrily  in  the  air.  Before  dying  the 
female  drops  to  the  water  and  lays  her  eggs 
there,  which  quickly  sink  to  the  stream’s 
bottom  and  catch  on  rocks  or  debris.  Here 
they  remain  until  the  sun’s  warm  rays  hatch 
them  into  minute  little  bugs — nymphs  they  are 
called.” 

At  this  point  the  old  fellow  picked  up  a rock 
from  the  stream  and  turning  it  bottom  side  up 
showed  the  boys  the  almost  microscopic  forms 
darting  about  the  stone.  After  they  all  made 
a good  inspection,  the  Old  Trouter  gently 
placed  the  stone  back  into  its  former  position. 
He  continued,  “Those  little  fellows,  there  are 
many  sub-species  of  the  may  fly  nymphs 
alone,  spend  variable  lengths  of  time  in  the 
stream.  Roughly  it  runs  from  three  months 
to  three  years  for  the  various  species.  While 
there,  they  eat  vegetable  and  microscopic 
matter.  Their  breathing  is  done  with  trachael 
gills — seven  on  either  side  of  the  body.  Their 
life  is  tough.  To  eke  out  a living  is  not  enough, 
they  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  eaten 
by  fish  and  stone  fly  nymphs.  Another  little 
feature  of  interest  is  the  wing  sacs.  Nearly 
100%>  of  the  time  you  can  tell  when  the  little 
fellows  are  about  to  hatch  into  the  adult  or 
winged  stage.  When  this  phase  of  life  is  about 
to  occur,  the  wing  sacs  turn  very  dark.  By 
knowing  that,  one  can  easily  tell  what  nymph 
is  the  one  most  likely  to  take  fish  when  flies 
are  hatching. 

“These,  of  course,  are  just  a few  things  about 
may  flies;  there  are  numerous  other  flies 
equally  as  interesting.  For  instance,  the 
popular  caddis,  stone,  fish,  crane  and  lots  of 
other  flies. 

“Take  the  stone.  It  is  usually  much  larger 
than  the  may  fly  and  a carnivore.  It  preys 
upon  living  matter  practically  all  the  time.  The 
gills  are  unlike  the  may  fly’s,  being  around  the 
thorax,  the  front  heavy  portion.  They  also 
have  claws  or  pinchers  with  which  they  clasp 
their  prey  and  lack  the  variety  of  colors  pres- 
ent in  other  species.  Many  empty  cases  can 
be  found  on  the  rocks  along  the  stream. 

“The  caddis  is  interesting  mostly  from  its 
habit  of  house  building.  Look,  here  is  a case, 
or  house  now,”  spoke  the  old  man,  very  pleased 
with  his  luck  as  he  found  a small  stone  case 
on  another  stream  rock.  He  displayed  the 
strange  object  to  four  pairs  of  wide,  attentive 
eyes.  “And  look  at  these  fishing  nets  this  little 
fellow  has  set,”  he  instructed.  “They  make 
these  nets  to  catch  food  just  as  we  humans  do. 

“So  you  see,  boys  there  is  much  to  foe  seen 
in  a stream  or  pond  besides  just  fish.  Nearly 
everything  in  the  water  has  its  purpose.  The 
water  weeds  provide  harbor  for  fish  and  fish 
food  alike.  When  you  study  these  things  you 
will  see  too,  the  various  fish  predators  which 
live  in  and  around  the  water;  snakes,  turtles, 
and  fish  hawks  to  mention  only  a few.  In  a 
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vay  we  fishermen  too  are  predators.  Sounds 
ike  a nasty  name  for  an  angler,  but  it’s  true. 
Fortunately,  we  anglers  need  not  be  as  devas- 
:ating  as  these  other  predators.  We  can  put 
hem  back.  For  the  preservation  of  our  sport 
t is  necessary  for  we  fellows  to  all  pull  to- 
gether. It  devolves  upon  each  one  of  us  to 
earn  all  we  can  about  these  insects,  find  out 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  conditions  for 
hem,  to  keep  the  predators  in  check.  Now 
nind  you,  I said  keep  them  in  check.  None  of 
:he  species  should  be  extinct,  but  controlled. 

“Stream  improvement  is  important.  It  pro- 
vides hiding  and  resting  places  for  the  fish, 
in  some  cases,  a study  has  been  made  and  it 
was  found  that  the  aquatic  insects  also  in- 
:reased  in  improved  sections  of  streams.  This 
portion  of  the  stream  at  one  time  was  just  a 
series  of  very  flat  riffles  with  no  shelter  what- 
ever for  trout.  The  boys  got  to  reading  about 
stream  improvement  and  the  result  was  what 
you  have  before  you.  This  deflector  on  which 
you  are  sitting  helps  to  keep  this  water  moving 
by  deflecting  it  over  toward  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  bed.  Since  they  began  this  work, 
fishing  has  steadily  been  improving  on  this 
stream.  They  gained  untold  advantages 
through  their  work.  They  learned  much  about 
insects,  proved  to  the  Fish  Commission  their 
sincerity  in  perpetuating  their  sport.  The 
Commission  in  turn  supplied  trout  for  this 
stream  which  heretofore  had  practically  no 
holding  qualities  whatever. 

“But  the  work  didn’t  end  there.  Predator 
jcontrol  was  carried  on  and  during  the  fishing 
season  each  man  considered  himself  a deputy 
Iwarden.  Any  violations  were  reported 
promptly  and  with  but  few  exceptions,  each 
man  killed  only  a few  fish.  They  valued  these 
fish  much  more  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  they  not  practically  made  the  fishing 
themselves. 

“Here  then,  boys,  is  a study  which  will  bring 
you  closer  to  fishing  enjoyment.  It  increases 
your  chances  for  success,  develops  alertness 
and  adds  to  the  philosophy  of  life  by  putting 
you  in  direct  touch  with  nature.” 

So  intent  upon  the  discussion  were  all  of 
them  that  they  hadn’t  noticed  the  air  had 
shifted  and  was  now  bringing  cold  blasts  from 
the  north.  The  evergreens  were  whispering  in 
their  own  language  and  dark  clouds  scudded 
southward  as  the  “Old  Trouter”  scanned  the 
sky  predicting — “Snow  in  the  air  boys,  snow 
flurries  before  morning.  We  had  better  leave.” 


But  not  until  he  promised  to  attend  the  next 
scout  meeting  and  continue  his  interesting 
stories  of  the  outdoors  did  the  boys  express 
their  sincere  thanks  and  yell,  “So  long,  Old 
Trouter!” 


BRETH  SPEAKER  AT  TARENTUM 
DINNER 

With  300  sportsmen  and  their  ladies  in  at- 
tendance, the  16th  annual  banquet  of  Taren- 
tum  Sportsmen’s  Club  in  Brackenridge 
Heights  Country  Club  was  the  most  success- 
fill  of  these  annual  affairs  held  by  the  club. 

The  program  set  a new  high  for  brevity, 
without  any  sacrifice  in  quality.  Harris  G. 
Breth,  radio  commentator  of  the  Radio  Sports- 
men’s League  and  columnist  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He 
gave  those  in  attendance  a splendid  talk  which 
was  received  with  a thunderous  ovation. 

There  was  only  one  other  speaker,  John  S. 
Herron,  Allegheny  county  commissioner  and 
former  mayor  of  Pittsburgh.  Always  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  local  audiences,  Mr. 
Herron  briefly  complimented  officers  and 
members  of  the  Tarentum  club  for  their 
splendid  year-round  programs  and  expressed 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  its  members. 

Attorney  Hale  Hill  was  toastmaster  and  he 
handled  his  assignment  with  aplomb.  Numer- 
ous notables  were  present  and  were  intro- 
duced, but  there  were  no  other  speakers. 
They  included  John  G.  Mock,  Pittsburgh  Press 
outdoors  editor;  Armstrong  County  Commis- 
sioner Walter  Miller,  of  Emlenton,  who  is  also 
president  of  Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s 
League:  C.  B.  Phillis  of  Pittsburgh,  president 
of  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League;  Ray 
McKissick,  Armstrong  County  game  protector; 


Sheriff  John  Heinz  of  Allegheny  County,  and 
Fred  McKean,  of  New  Kensington,  a member 
of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Mr.  Breth  made  a plea  to  sportsmen  to  take 
every  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
sportsmen’s  problems  so  that  needed  legis- 
lation will  win  sufficient  public  endorsement 
to  secure  its  passage.  He  also  urged  rehabili- 
tation of  state  streams,  damaged  by  the  flood, 
of  1936  to  the  extent  that  years  will  be  re- 
quired for  natural  restoration,  so  that  natural 
facilities  for  fish  breeding  will  be  restored, 
rather  than  depending  entirely  upon  stocking 
by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Mr.  Breth  also  touched  upon  the  game  prob- 
lems, citing  that  the  steady  growth  of  the 
state’s  deer  herds  has  caused  a shortage  of 
food  for  small  game.  He  urged  a program  of 
cutting  one  acre  out  of  each  20  acres  of  state 
woods  so  that  brush  and  berry  vines  would 
be  permitted  to  grow  to  provide  small  game 
food  and  also  cover  for  winter  shelter  and 
breeding. 

“The  public  must  understand  the  ‘whys’  of 
hunting  and  fishing  problems  before  legisla- 
tion and  it’s  the  duty  of  every  sportsman  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  acquaint  every 
friend  and  neighbor  who  is  not  a sportsman 
what  is  needed  to  provide  better  hunting  and 
fishing  facilities,”  he  said. 

After  the  dinner  and  speaking  program, 
which  was  concluded  by  9:45,  there  was  a 
fine  program  of  entertainment.  Johnny  Myers 
was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  program 
provided  by  Pittsburgh  Lodge  No.  46,  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose.  Ollie  Letzkus,  well  known 
Pittsburgh  tenor,  Ruth  Henneman  in  songs 
and  dances,  Hank  Whitehouse  in  dance  spe- 
cialties and  Moose  Rhythm  makers  were 
featured. 


THERE  is  a dynamic  creative  instinct  in 
man.  It  is  the  heritage  of  evolution. 
The  desire  to  make  things  with  the  hands 
brought  weak  furtive  man  down  from  the 
arboreal  tree  tops  and  up  to  his  exalted 
state  as  master  of  all  he  surveys  today. 

That  urge  to  create;  to  do  things  with  the 
hands  is  now  accepted  as  an  ingrained  com- 
monplace quality  of  the  human  race.  The 
story  of  crude  creation  without  adequate 
tools  is  the  odyssey  of  evolution  and  all  too 
often  glossed  over  carelessly  by  a blase  un- 
appreciative twentieth  century  society. 

Ponder  it  all  a moment — unequipped  at 
the  outset  to  perform  miracles — an  almost 
hairless  aborigines  being,  a weakling  without 
cJaw,  antler,  wing  or  fang,  armed  alone  with 
mighty  thinking  potentialities  and  an  un- 
quenchable spirit,  the  march  of  man  has 
been  ageless.  Painstakingly  and  with  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  at  a time  he  has  chipped 
away  at  the  earth’s  treasures — degree  by  de- 
gree he  has  adapted  the  ingredients  of  the 
Mother  Lode  to  his  own  ends  until  now  the 
universe  is  pretty  thoroughly  harnessed; 
alike  he  has  conquered  the  lands,  the  forests, 
mighty  rivers,  arid  deserts,  snowy  wastes, 
gigantic  oceans,  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
electricity,  air  waves  and  even  the  strato- 
sphere, all  with  contraptions  devised  and  pro- 
duced by  a canny  brain  and  cunning  hands. 

Fishermen  worthy  of  the  name  are  active 
virile  fellows.  Those  sturdy  qualities  of 
restless  self-reliance  entwined  in  the  story 
of  evolution;  those  deathless  elements  in  the 
furtive  ancestor  who  rose  to  be  ruler  of  the 
universe  over  the  conquered  remnants  of 
many  stronger  and  fiercer  animals  are  most 
commonly  found  in  the  outdoorsman  of 
today;  he  is  prehistoric  man’s  nearest  proto- 
type among  moderns  and  in  him  is  usually 
found  the  strongest  link  to  the  instincts  of 
the  misty  past. 

Thus  it  is  only  natural  that  sometimes  the 
off  season  hangs  heavily  on  the  hands  of 
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isherman,  impatient,  restless  hours.  Not  all 
3f  them  tie  flies;  not  all  of  them  spend 
leisure  hours  typing  out  tales  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  as  does  your  correspond- 
ent. Now  there  is  always  a certain  joyous 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  producing  some- 
thing with  one’s  own  hands — something  with 
the  love  of  effort  and  perhaps  more  crude 
than  a commercial  article  selling  for  about 
the  same  net  cost,  sans  the  work;  still 
likely  every  bit  as  efficient  and  probably 
more  durable  than  the  mass  production 
entry.  The  writer  despite  his  profession,  that 
of  a newspaperman,  has  an  inherent  love  of 
dabbling  about  with  paint  and  trying  to 
make  things  of  wood,  and  he  does  both 
poorly,  badly,  let’s  say  pathetically.  Ofttimes 
the  product  itself  is  thoroughly  presentable 
and  looks  fine  when  completed,  but  the  hours 
consumed  in  the  finished  pieces  are  out- 
rageous. 

Now  with  all  of  the  above  in  mind,  with 
the  idea  of  perhaps  relieving  idly  pent  up 
emotions,  with  the  thought  of  creating 
several  useful  and  equipment  conserving  de- 
vices, this  fisherman  will  attempt  to  set 
forth  several  suggestions  on  the  manufacture 
of  a few  home-made  essentials  to  the  well 
outfitted  angler,  all  of  which  are  accompanied 
by  demonstrative  drawings.  It  is  a trail  your 
narrator  has  already  traversed  with  many 
scarred  fingers,  broken  nails  and  sometimes 
even  nasty  words,  but  one  that  he  expects 
to  follow  again  and  again  down  through  the 
years. 

First  let  us  consider  a hook  extractor. 
Without  a hook  extractor;  in  the  absence 
of  pliers  to  clip  hooks  or  scissors  to  snip  gut 
in  the  releasing  of  undersize  or  unwanted 
catches,  no  fisherman  should  be  permitted  on 
the  waterways.  A well  equipped  sportsman 
should  carry  all  three  tools,  or  a suitable 
combination  instrument.  No  matter  how 
sportsmanlike  in  intent  an  angler  may  be, 
it  goes  without  saying  in  the  absence  of 
proper  equipment  he  can  not  and  does  not 
safely  release  unwanted  fish. 

Of  the  three  tools,  the  writer  considers 
the  hook  extractor  most  essential  to  the  fly- 
man with  his  usually  lightly  snared  victims. 
A good  extractor  may  sometimes  be  pur- 
chased for  lOtf  if  and  when  a dealer  stock- 
ing the  article  is  located.  Discovering  the 
dealer  with  the  tool  on  hand  is  usually  the 
biggest  difficulty;  no  doubt  the  margin  of 
profit  is  woefully  small  and  the  demand  in- 
significant at  best. 

In  Figs.  1 and  2 we  have  combination  com- 
imercial  extractors.  Fig.  1 has  the  extracting 
groove  at  the  closed  end;  the  two  jaws  at 
the  opposite  point  boast  a ribbed,  corrugated 
tweezer-like  grasping  surface,  mighty  useful 
in  picking  knots  open  or  fastening  doubly 
tight  as  the  case  may  be,  also  a big  boon  to 
clumsy  digits  when  small  flies  are  to  be 
plucked  from  the  mass.  Right  behind  the 
grasping  jaws  project  two  sharp  cutting 
blades  to  snip  gut,  line  or  anything  within 
a reasonable  range  of  resistance.  Fig.  2 is 
approximately  five  inches  long  and  has  an 
extracting  apparatus  at  one  end,  a sharp 
cased  needle  like  point  at  the  other,  the 
latter  is  to  be  utilized  in  punching  holes, 
more  especially  opening  eyes  on  flies  closed 
by  gut,  glue,  varnish  or  the  like.  Both  of 
the  tools  have  suitable  adaptions  through 
which  a cord  may  be  passed  with  a view  of 
attaching  to  some  part  of  the  equipment  or 
clothing,  even  to  hanging  about  the  neck, 


as  a necessary  precaution  against  losing  or 
mislaying  in  an  unguarded  or  excited 
moment.  Neither  should  be  carried  loosely 
in  a pocket — a short  time  only  for  the  sharp 
ends  to  wear  through  and  there  would  be 
a fisherman  sans  a bit  of  cherished  equip- 
ment. 

Enough  for  the  commercial  tool;  let  us 
proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  a home- 
made model.  About  all  needed  is  an  8- 
penny  nail,  Fig.  4,  and  a piece  of  soft  wood, 
the  latter  about  IV2  inches  long  and  say  % 
inch  in  diameter.  As  tools  for  the  job,  the 
artisan  should  have  a sharp  pocket  knife,  a 
small  file  and  a hammer,  maybe  a pliers  or 
a vise.  After  cutting  out  the  wood  in  the 
rough,  carve  the  handle  to  any  desired 
shape  with  the  pocket  knife.  As  a word  of 
caution  artistic  designs  hardly  improve  the 
utility  of  the  finished  product.  Then  as  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  5 the  nail  is  imbedded  in 
the  prepared  handle.  Sometimes  it  is  well 
to  reinforce  the  handle  with  soft  wire  wrap- 
ping before  inserting  the  nail,  otherwise  a 
split  may  occur  to  ruin  a lot  of  work.  With 
the  nail  safely  driven,  the  head  may  be  cut 
off  with  a hacksaw;  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter  equipment  the  file  will  serve  just  as 


well,  though  probably  take  a little  more  time 
and  involve  just  a bit  of  added  effort. 

The  worker  is  now  ready  to  create  the 
spade-like  blade  on  the  budding  extractor. 
When  finished  the  blade  should  resemble 
that  of  the  common  screw  driver  and  may 
extend  back  on  the  shaft  approximately  % 
inch.  Assuming  the  laborer  is  not  equipped 
with  grindstone  or  emery  wheel,  the  blade 
is  carefully  hewn  out  with  the  file.  Select 
the  approximate  diameter  line  of  the  nail, 
horizontal  with  the  top  and  bottom  sides 
of  the  handle  if  the  latter  is  carved  in  that 
manner;  if  the  handle  is  perfectly  round 
there  is  no  top  nor  bottom  complication  and 
any  random  point  may  be  chosen.  Grad- 
ually file  away  until  a flattened  spade-like 
edge  to  the  required  V2  inch  depth  has  been 
attained;  now  turn  the  shaft  and  perform 
the  same  operation  on  the  opposite  side. 
Thus  a flat  sharp  edge  has  been  secured  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

The  job  is  about  done.  A small  notch 
is  still  to  be  inserted  in  the  blade.  This  is 
the  business  section  of  the  extractor  and  re- 
quires a bit  of  patient  labor  and  good  judg- 
ment. Again  the  file  comes  into  play.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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OF  OTHER  DAYS 

Long  Winter  Evenings  Bring  Happy  Memories  of  Days  Astream 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 

Illustrated  by  A.  G.  Shlmmel 


ONE  OF  our  favorite  winter  pastimes,  and 
we  suspect  that  it  is  shared  by  others 
of  the  angling  fraternity,  is  reminiscing  dur- 
ing these  long  winter  evenings  when  ice  locks 
many  of  our  pet  streams.  Given  a comfortable 
chair  and  the  solace  of  a pipe  that  has  been 
accurately  described  as  “strong  enough  to 
walk  by  itself,”  we  have  derived  on  many 
occasions  keen  satisfaction  in  delving  into 
memory’s  notebook.  In  a surprising  number 
of  instances,  the  most  vivid  recollections 
associated  with  fishing  have  centered  about 
fish  that  have  gotten  away,  very  often  be- 
cause of  the  clumsiness  or  carelessness  of  the 
writer.  In  this  connection,  no  better  illustra- 
tion can  be  given  than  that  unforgettable 
day  on  Lost  Creek.  Believe  it  or  not,  we 
had  a fine  16  inch  brown  trout  in  the  creel 
and  still  lost  it. 

The  browns  were  coming  fine  that  May 
morning.  We  were  fishing  wet  fly,  a size 
14  ginger  quill  lead  and  a 12  gray  hackle 
with  yellow  tag  dropper.  Apparently,  the 
ginger  quill  was  the  ticket  and  the  strikes 
we  had  missed  on  it  were  a scandal.  Then, 
at  the  base  of  a log  jam,  there  came  a golden 
swirl  that  spelled  big  trout  for  that  particular 
water.  Hardly  had  the  cast  touched  the  sur- 
face before  that  brownie  smacked  into  it,  and 
an  instant  later  broke  water  in  one  of  the 
nicest  jumps  we  have  ever  seen.  At  the 
time  we  were  using  a level  7%  foot 
leader  and  it  was  put  to  a real  test  as  the 
fish  plunged  straight  toward  the  mass  of 
driftwood  clogging  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
Probably  more  through  luck  than  good  man- 
agement, it  was  checked  short  of  the  drift 
and  after  a seesaw  scrap,  the  landing  net  was 
slipped  under  it.  Sheer  carelessness  caused 
us  to  place  the  fish  alive  in  the  wicker  creel 
and  an  instant  later  we  were  maneuvering 
into  position  for  a cast  above  the  log  jam 
where  another  good  rise  had  been  noted. 
To  this  day,  we  stand  convinced,  as  only  a 
thickheaded  fisherman  can  be  convinced,  that 
the  top  of  that  wicker  creel  had  been  fastened 
down.  But  there  sounded  a flop  within  the 
creel,  only  one  flop,  mind  you,  and  that 
brownie  splashed  into  the  stream,  leisurely 
righted  itself  in  an  eddy  at  the  shore,  then 
darted  away.  It  was  a richly  deserved  lesson 
for  carelessness,  and  while  we  don't  kill  many 
fish,  we’ve  made  it  a point  to  snap  the  neck 
vertebra  of  any  trout  taken  for  the  creel 
since  that  day.  More  humane,  too. 

That  chattersome  and  interesting  bird,  the 
belted  kingfisher,  was  tied  in  with  another 
experience,  this  time  on  a long  deep  flat  on 
Tuscarora  Creek  where  an  unusually  big 
chain  pickerel  had  been  located.  It  was 
approaching  heat  of  day,  around  ten  o’clock 
that  July  morning,  when  normally  we  ex- 
pected little  activity  from  game  fish,  the  big 
pickerel  in  particular.  Meanwhile,  some  other 
fisherman  must  have  routed  this  kingfisher 
downstream,  for  we  heard  its  chattering  cry 
before  we  saw  the  bird  as  it  moved  upstream 
in  its  dipping  flight.  The  funny  part  of  it  all 
is  that  at  the  moment  the  fly  and  spinner 
combination  had  been  cast  into  a weedy, 
shallow  pocket  that  had  pickerel  written  all 
over  it.  At  any  rate,  we  gawked  about  to 


look  at  the  bird,  which  had  landed  on  a big 
buttonwood  tree  about  fifty  yards  down- 
stream, then  left  its  perch,  hovered  over  the 
water  and  plunged.  The  plunge  of  the  king- 
fisher coincided  almost  to  the  instant  with  a 
savage  strike  that  almost  tore  the  flyrod 
from  hand.  An  instant  later  at  least 
twenty-four  inches  of  heavy  girthed  chain 
pickerel  flashed  from  the  surface  in  the  open- 
ing salvo  of  its  battle.  That  leap  must  have 
loosened  the  fly  in  its  easily  tom  jaw,  for  as 
it  bored  for  the  weeds  there  came  a slacken- 
ing of  the  line  that  told  its  story.  It  would 
seem  that  a pretty  good  motto  in  fishing  is 
to  attend  strictly  to  the  business  at  hand,  but 
there’s  so  doggoned  much  going  on  around 
a fellow  out  fishin’  that  the  temptation  to  do 
a little  side  gawking  gets  pretty  strong. 

Recollection  mirrors  another  day  in  late 
April,  a day  of  shifting  black  clouds  and  a 
noon  day  start  for  a little  meadow  trout 
stream  in  Juniata  county.  Rain  would  hardly 
describe  the  downpour  that  struck  the  water- 
shed of  that  stream  and  within  half  an  hour, 


it  was  running  literally  bank  full.  The  mere 
thought  of  fishing  under  conditions  such  as 
this  seemed  ridiculous  but  there  we  were,  and 
a worm  baited  hook  with  plenty  of  lead 
seemed  the  only  plausible  method  to  con- 
sider. So  worm  dunking  we  went  and  right 
where  the  water  churned  about  the  roots 
of  a big  hickory  tree,  a brook  trout  was 
hooked  that  tgpped  anything  we  had  ever 
caught  in  that  brook,  a twelve  inch  native 
that  for  coloration  and  girth  has  remained 
unequaled.  And  not  more  than  50  yards 
downstream,  where  the  torrent  of  the  flood 
swept  into  a pool  beneath  a wooden  bridge, 
another  brookie  only  an  inch  shorter  came  tc 
nestle  in  the  creel.  As  an  offhand  guess,  in  ; 
spite  of  all  the  theorizing  that  attaches  tc 
fresh  water  angling,  it  would  seem  that  tak- 
ing a chance  on  days  when  every  natural 
factor  appears  to  be  unfavorable  to  success 
may  yield  dividends  for  the  creel. 

During  the  early  ’20’s,  virtually  everj 
deep  flat  and  pool  on  Tuscarora  Creek 
harbored  a school  of  bass,  hefty  girthed  fisl 
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in  some  instances  topping  four  pounds  in 
weight.  In  common  with  most  bass  fishermen 
in  those  days,  we  used  live  bait,  stone  cat- 
fish and  helgramites  being  pet  lures.  Not 
long  after  we  were  to  enjoy  far  more  thrills 
and  satisfaction  with  the  fly  rod  and  spinner, 
but  live  bait  fishing  also  brought  its  compen- 
sation. Much  is  to  be  said  for  the  thrill  of 
the  long  run  after  the  strike,  the  pause  and 
then  start  again  when  the  hook  is  set  in  fish- 
ing stonies.  Conversion  from  this  type  of  fish- 
ing came  for  many  thinking  fishermen  when 
they  noted  the  depletion  of  forage  for  game 
fish  on  riffles  in  the  main  stream  and  in  its 
tributaries.  It  is  to  be  recalled  in  this  con- 
nection, that,  where  one  fisherman  tried  his 
luck  for  bass  on  that  particular  stream  in 
the  early  ’20’s,  fifty  were  astream  in 
1940.  At  any  rate,  fishing  a stone  catfish  on 
the  flats  of  moderate  depth  in  those  days 
afforded  a splendid  opportunity  to  study  feed- 
ing tendencies  of  the  smallmouth  bass  and 
chain  pickerel  during  periods  of  clear  water. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  day  on  Dobbs  Flat, 
July  14,  1921,  as  indicated  in  an  old  frayed 
1 notebook. 

We  quote:  “Time  of  arrival  at  stream  5:25 
: a.m.  Condition  of  water,  very  clear  in  spite 
of  heavy  thunderstorm  four  days  earlier. 
Started  fishing  at  Jenks  Hole,  working  up- 
! stream.  Bait — stone  catfish.  Caught  three 
“bass,  one  pickerel,  killing  two  best  bass, 
both  about  15  inches,  and  the  16  inch 
pickerel.  Left  live  net  containing  fish  at  pool 
midway  to  Dobbs  Flat,  placing  rock  on  zip 
licord.  Fished  upper  end  of  pool  without  suc- 
' cess  and  returned  to  find  net  and  fish  gone 
with  only  a trace  of  murky  water  along 
shoreline  to  indicate  where  it  had  been.  Be- 
lieve turtle  of  some  species,  probably  snapper, 
or  watersnake  responsible.  Found  that  due 
to  putting  fairsized  lump  of  ice  on  top  of 
bait  bucket  as  suggested  by  an  old  time  bait 
fisherman,  catties  carried  exceptionally  well 
on  drive  to  stream  and  were  extremely  lively. 
* * * Bass  tendencies.  While  fishing  in  centre 
of  Dobbs  Flat  in  approximately  three  feet  of 
water,  stonie,  which  had  been  quite  active 
suddenly  “played  ’possum”  lying  on  side. 
Reason  evident  a few  seconds  later  with 
approach  of  two  bass,  one  probably  a foot 
in  length,  the  other  considerably  larger.  Bass 
moved  slowly  toward  catfish  from  opposite 
directions,  then  each  backed  away  for  a 
distance  of  probably  two  feet.  Fin  vibrations 
rapid.  Twitched  catfish  into  action  with  slight 
jerk  of  rod  and  with  first  movement  of  bait 
fish,  larger  bass  moved  swiftly  in  taking  it 
sidewise  between  jaws  and  moving  away 
on  first  run.  Hooked  after  pause  and  at  start 
| of  second  run.  Sixteen  inches  and  best 
scrapper  of  day.” 

It  was  no  trick  in  those  days  to  secure  all 
of  the  bait  fish  needed  for  a day’s  fishing  in 
any  of  the  small  warm  water  feeders  to  the 
creek.  A few  scoops  of  the  minnow  net  in 
any  of  the  pools  after  either  having  muddied 
the  water  at  the  head  of  the  pool  or  at  night 
yielded  fifteen  to  twenty  stone  catfish.  But 
each  year,  as  more  fishermen  sought  bait  in 
these  feeders,  the  supply  dwindled  alarmingly, 
and  then  was  ushered  in  for  many  of  us 
the  period  of  “backlashes,”  heavy  plugs  and 
lines  testing  anywhere  from  18  pounds  upward. 
Not  until  a small  group  of  anglers,  headed 
by  Charley  Fox  of  New  Cumberland, 
pioneered  fishing  with  light  artificials  in  our 
waters  did  the  days  of  plugging  headaches 
pass  for  most  central  Pennsylvania  fishermen. 
At  that,  those  bigger  plugs  did  yield  occa- 


sional strikes  from  chain  pickerel  and  an 
occasional  wall-eyed  pike  was  taken.  One 
monstrosity  in  the  kit  was  a jointed  wobbler 
weighing  2 ounces  and  it  is  still  a subject  of 
marvel  to  us  that  we  clung  persistently  to 
fishing  it  through  strikeless  day  after  strike - 
less  day  on  our  pet  streams.  Finally,  one 
evening  on  Sherman’s  Creek,  at  the  head  of 
the  deep  flat  and  pool  known  as  “The  Loop,” 
this  persistence  was  to  be  rewarded  in  most 
unexpected  fashion.  While  it  is  probable 
that  most  self-respecting  smallmouths  flashed 
away  in  rapid  retreat  when  that  big  bruiser 
plopped  into  the  water,  the  king  of  that  pool 
apparently  was  not  to  be  awed.  On  this 
occasion,  the  plug  connected  with  the  water 
surface  with  gusto  and  a bass  the  like  of 
which  we  have  seldom  seen  virtually  made 
the  brush  fringed  pocket  boil  as  it  smashed 
into  it.  For  a brief  instant  we  felt  the  savage 
power  of  that  great  smallmouth  at  the  end 


of  the  line,  then  it  was  off.  Later  the 
“bruiser”  was  to  do  yeoman  work  in  fishing 
largemouth  water,  but  to  this  day  it  has 
failed  to  yield  a single  other  strike  from  the 
smallmouth  clan. 

One  of  those  mighty  brown  trout  for  which 
Penn’s  Creek,  below  the  Paddy  Mountain 
tunnel,  is  noted  provided  a comical  incident 
that  highlights  trouting  memories.  Three  of 
us  were  fishing  the  stream  that  day  in  late 
May.  Water  was  about  a foot  above  normal 
and  a stone  fly  nymph  tied  by  Charlie  Wetzel 
graced  the  tip  of  our  7%  foot  leader. 
The  line  had  bellied  nicely  on  the  cross 
stream  cast,  then,  in  the  fast  water  had 
straightened  with  the  nymph  entering  an 
eddy  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  shore- 
line. Contentedly  fishing  with  worms  and 
plenty  of  lead  in  this  pocket  was  a lad  of 
perhaps  sixteen.  Not  more  than  three 
twitches  had  that  nymph  been  given  before 
the  water  virtually  exploded  beneath  the  cut 
pole  as  a monstrous  brown  trout  playfully 
made  a pass  at  it.  How  did  we  know  it 
was  a brown?  Well,  the  kid  said  so  and 
the  way  he  back  somersaulted  on  the  bank 
when  that  big  trout  got  playful  was  a caution 
to  behold.  For  a fish  that  wasn’t  hooked  or 
even  nipped,  that  brownie  caused  plenty  of 
excitement. 

Live  bait  fishermen  hold  one  thing  in 
particular  against  the  chain  pickerel,  its 
tendency  on  many  occasions  to  toy  with 
minnow,  stone  catfish  or  other  small  baitfish 
until  it  has  killed  it,  then  let  go.  Time  and 
again  during  those  bait  fishing  days  on  the 
Tuscarora,  Nev  Sherlock  and  the  writer  had 
big  pickerel  hang  doggedly  to  the  bait  until 
it  was  brought  virtually  to  the  rod  tip  be- 
fore letting  go  with  an  aggravating  swirl 
and  slap  of  a graceful  tail.  A twenty  inch 
pickerel  haunting  a deep  lily  pad  pocket  well 
up  on  the  watershed  of  the  stream  provided 
an  intriguing  twenty  minutes  one  day.  Three 
times  it  struck,  was  hooked  on  the  first  strike, 
tore  loose,  and  came  back  a few  minutes  later 
to  hit  another  stone  catfish.  This  time  it 
merely  settled  to  the  bottom,  then  started  to 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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PITY  the  poor  fisherman.  He  needs  some 
new  hooks  and  stops  at  his  dealer’s.  If 
the  place  makes  any  pretentions  of  being  a 
supply  house  he  finds  arrayed  before  him 
hooks,  hooks  and  still  more  hooks.  Little 
hooks,  big  hooks,  thick  hooks,  Cincinnatti  bass 
hooks,  hooks  in  assortment,  favorite  hooks,  but 
mostly  tangled  hooks.  The  keeper  of  these 
hooks  from  behind  his  sheltering  counter  is 
watching.  Perhaps  he  prays,  here  is  an  angler 
who  can  choose  his  own  hooks  and  maybe 
even  teach  me  how  to  choose  them. 

How  often  have  you  come  out  of  a store 
with  an  “assortment”  of  hooks?  How  often 
have  you  found  that  95%  of  your  hook 
assortment  is  not  used?  Surely  we  all  have 
that  left-over  of  assortments  hidden  away 
in  the  tackle  box;  the  same  assortment  we 
bring  forth  when  some  one  borrows  or  “bums” 
a few  hooks. 

This  lengthy  preamble  is  nostalgic  to  the 
writer  who  has  often  wondered  if  the  reason 
he  couldn’t  catch  a bass  was  because  he  was 
using  a Kirby  hook  instead  of  a Cincinnatti 
bass  hook.  The  same  fellow  who  lost  fish 
from  his  line  (and  in  this  locality  fish  are 
mighty  few  and  hard  to  get)  until  he  decided 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  an  angler  tale  nor 
a success  story;  I didn’t  find  a panacea  for 
my  fishing  troubles.  I didn’t  become  the 
legendary  character  who  always  had  his  creel 
filled  when  other  fellows  were  empty  handed 
but,  I did  design  a hook! 

I put  in  long  hours  and  filled  page  after 
page  of  note  books.  My  wife  still  stares  at 
me  in  amazement  when  she  sees  my  notes 
and  the  insignificant  little  thing  to  which  the 
notes  refer. 

The  first  step  was  to  decide  on  what  we 
want  in  a hook. 

1.  The  hook  should  hook  easily. 

2.  It  should  hold  after  hooking. 

3.  It  should  be  useful  for  as  many  kinds 
and  sizes  of  fish  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  do  so. 

4.  It  should  be  light. 

5.  It  should  be  strong. 

6.  It  should  be  of  such  a shape  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  fly  tying. 

7.  It  should  not  kill  the  fish. 

These  seven  requirements  and  the  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them  just  about 
cover  the  field.  But  the  fulfillment  of  these 
requirements  is  another  matter  and  a closer 
study  shows  an  almost  endless  field  for  re- 
search. 

Seven  hooks  from  different  makers  were 
measured  in  hopes  of  finding  some  points  of 
agreement.  Nine  different  measurements  were 
made  of  each  hook  and  the  results  were 
tabulated.  The  table  is  before  me  as  I write. 
It  is  astonishing  to  say  the  least,  to  find  such 
a variation  in  an  item  which  has  been  manu- 
factured for  so  many  years  and  in  such  large 
quantities. 

Obviously  it  was  best  to  attack  the  problem 
from  a new  angle.  I am  going  to  spare  the 
reader  technical  details  and  processes  by 
which  the  somewhat  startling  conclusions  now 
arrived  at  were  deduced.  But  rest  assured, 
these  conclusions  were  examined. 

Requirement  number  one:  The  hook  should 
hook  easily.  First — our  hook  has  a needle 
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point  because  this  type  of  hook  will  pene- 
trate faster  and  easier  than  any  other  type 
of  point  known. 

Secondly — The  barb  of  the  ordinary  hook 
has  been  discarded,  because: 
a — It  is  incompatible  with  a needle  point. 
The  closest  approach  to  accomplishing  this 
is  the  hollow  point  hook. 

b — The  ratio  between  the  barb  and  the 
point  is  too  great  to  be  tolerated. 

c — It  is  a violation  of  points  a and  d. 
(These  points  will  be  explained  later). 

d — The  barb  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  the 
barb  which  holds  the  fish;  but  the  shape  of 
the  hook  and  the  fisherman’s  ability  to  keep 
the  fish  in  the  pocket  of  this  hook. 

To  aid  the  hook  to  penetrate  easily  the 
following  four  points  which  were  deduced 
from  experiments,  are  incorporated  into  the 
hook.  These  points  are; 

a — The  hook  diameter  should  be  small.  This 
refers  to  the  wire  size. 

b — -The  hook  should  be  as  smooth  and 
uniform  as  possible. 

c — There  should  be  no  sudden  bends  or 
twists  in  the  hook  from  the  point  to  the  bend. 

d — The  taper  of  the  point  should  be  slow 
so  that  the  ratio  between  the  wire  diameter 
and  the  point  will  be  as  small  as  practicable. 

Point  (b)  means  that  the  point  of  our  hook 
should  not  only  be  filed  or  cut  with  a stone 
but  should  be  boned  or  polished.  Hair 
splitting?  Perhaps,  but  it  pays  dividends. 

Point  (c)  means  that  the  hook  from  point 
to  bend  should  be  straight  except  as  men- 
tioned later. 

From  points  (a)  and  (d) : the  smaller  the 
wire  size  and  the  longer  the  point  the  easier 
it  will  penetrate. 

Hook  requirement  number  two:  The  hook 
should  hold  after  hooking.  This  is  a difficult 
requirement  to  meet.  What  constitutes 
“holding?”  There  is  no  way  to  measure  this 
quality  in  a hook.  No  standard  of  compari- 
son. Most  devices  and  arrangements  for 
holding  fish  will  interfere  with  or  hinder 
penetration  or  otherwise  affect  the  hook 
action.  The  approach  to  this  problem  is  to 
create  a pocket  in  the  bend  of  the  hook  which 
will  hold  the  fish.  Most  types  of  commercial 
hooks  are  “single  acting,”  a theoretical  prop- 
erty which  results  in  aiding  the  fish  to  throw 
the  hook.  In  the  main  it  means  that  the  hook 
will  not  behave  in  the  same  way  when  in 


the  upper  lip  of  the  fish  as  when  in  the 
lower  lip. 

Our  present  hook  tends  to  hold  the  fish  by: 
1.  Forming  a deep  pocket.  2.  Making  the 
pocket  with  a true  half  circle  bend.  Thus 
allowing  the  fish  no  purchase  against  which 
to  act.  3.  Making  the  upper  part  of  the 
hook  a duplicate  of  the  lower  part.  This  makes 
the  hook  “double  acting”  and  capable  of 
holding  whether  in  the  upper  or  lower  part 
of  the  fish’s  mouth.  4.  By  making  the  bottom 
of  the  pocket,  as  measured  across  the  bend, 
larger  than  across  the  throat  of  the  hook. 
This  effect  is  achieved  by  the  bend  in  the 
shank  of  the  hook  and  by  turning  down  the 
hook  point  at  its  very  tip.  The  bend  in  the 
point  is  very  small  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  penetrating  ability  of  the  hook.  5.  By 
keeping  the  bend  and  the  wire  smooth.  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  fish  is  being  played 
the  hook  will  oscillate  through  the  hold  in 
the  fish’s  mouth.  A rough  hook  would  act 
as  a saw  and  enlarge  the  hole,  possibly 
enough  to  tear  loose. 

Hook  requirement  number  three:  The  hook 
should  be  useful  for  as  many  kinds  of  fish 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  do  so.  This  re- 
quirement is  a problem  in  itself  and  can 
never  be  fully  met  by  mechanical  means 
alone.  We  have  fish  with  very  small  mouths, 
fish  with  large  mouths,  hard  mouths,  etc. 
Many  strikes  are  lost  because  the  hook  is 
too  large  and  many  hooked  fish  are  lost  be- 
cause the  hook  is  too  small.  A small  hook 
with  its  small  fly  is  pounced  upon  by  im- 
mature fish;  whereas,  if  a large  fly  with  its 
coarse  hook  is  used,  too  much  force  is  needed 
to  make  the  hook  penetrate  and  too  many 
small  mouthed  but  mature  fish  are  lost. 
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In  designing  our  hook  to  hold  well,  we  in- 
advertently went  a long  way  to  meet  this 
requirement.  The  shape  of  the  hook  allows 
for  a small  hook  yet  has  more  room  to  tie 
the  fly.  Paradoxically  it  becomes  a large 
fly  on  a small  hook.  This  effect  is  due  to  the 
bend  in  the  hook  shank. 

So  far  as  requirement  number  four  is  con-  5 
cemed  it  ties  in  with  requirement  three,  since 
we  can  have  a fully  dressed  fly  on  a smaller 
hook.  Naturally  this  makes  for  a lighter  j 
hook. 

Hook  requirement  number  five:  The  hook 

should  be  strong.  Thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  and  thousands  more  have  been 
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;poken  on  this  subject.  Many  experts  and 
nany  not-too-expert  have  bewailed  the  fact 
t hat  an  occasional  hook  has  straightened  out 
>r  broken  when  hooked  into  a fish.  Two  facts 
hould  be  kept  in  mind  and  consulted  before 
he  hook  manufacturer  is  condemned.  First, 
he  chances  of  a hook  straightening  are 
exceedingly  slight  if  the  hook  has  penetrated 
ully.  Secondly,  five  pound  trout  are  fre- 
quently taken  on  tiny  hooks  tied  to  leader 
ippets  testing  from  IV2  to  2 pounds  and,  on 
ods  weighing  from  3 to  5 ounces.  Anglers 
lo  need  stronger  hooks  per  size  of  wire  used, 
>ut  very  often  common  sense  and  skill  will 
save  a prize  which  otherwise  would  be  lost. 


Our  present  hook  is  somewhat  stronger  than 
ts  corresponding  hook  in  ordinary  sizes  be- 
cause the  smaller  the  radius  of  the  bend  the 
itronger  the  bend,  so  far  as  straightening  is 
soncemed. 

As  to  requirement  number  six  about  mak- 
ng  the  hook  in  a manner  so  as  not  to  interfere 
vith  the  fly  tying,  it  is  evident  that  this 
equirement  has  been  kept  in  mind  at  all 
imes  and  as  a result  this  hook  is  no  harder 

0 dress  than  any  other  hook. 

Requirement  number  seven:  The  hook 

■hould  not  kill  the  fish.  This  is  a big  require- 
nent,  and  one  which  certainly  has  not  re- 
ceived enough  attention.  All  of  us  have 
aught  or  seen,  mutilated  fish.  Fish  with 
eyes  missing,  fish  with  pop  eyes  and  parts 
>f  the  mouth  missing.  How  often  have  we 
>een  saddened  to  see  small  fish  floating  on 
he  surface  of  the  water?  Not  all  of  this 
lamage  is  preventable.  But  any  angler  with 

1 sense  of  true  sportsmanship  can  help  to 
essen  it  if  he  will  but  observe  a few  com- 
non  sense  dictates.  Take  a leaf  from  the 
rout  fisherman;  use  sporting  tackle  and  treat 
every  fish  as  a live,  sensitive  being  that  it 
eally  is.  No  one  would  think  of  picking  up 
1 kitten  or  a puppy  and  throwing  it  out  of 
he  way.  Why  should  young  fish  be  treated 
o? 


One  of  the  reasons  for  discarding  the  barb 
vas  to  prevent  injury  to  hooked  fish.  For 
his  reason  alone  many  a true  sportsman  has 
efused  to  use  barbed  hooks.  Now  that  we 
lave  a hook  which  will  hold  without  a barb, 
urely  there  can  be  no  reason  to  continue 
o use  barbed  hooks. 

This  may  seem  like  a digression  and  out 
>f  place  in  a treatise  on  hook  design  but  the 
writer  feels  that  truly  sporting  features  of 
ds  tackle  are  just  as  important  as  mechanical 
nes. 


Thus  we  have  covered  the  seven  require- 
aents  of  a good  hook  and  the  result  is  a 
100k  as  shown  in  figure  1.  This  hook  is 
nade  to  conform  to  certain  formulas  deduced 
rom  our  studies.  These  formulas  are: 

I = 1.25  c 
H = 3.3  c & g 
X = 3 g 

Where:  C,  is  the  distance  across  the  throat 
I'f  the  hook.  I,  is  the  length  of  the  hook 
rom  point  to  bend.  H,  is  the  effective  length 
>f  the  hook  shank.  G,  is  the  diameter  of 
vire.  X,  is  the  bend  in  the  hook  shank. 

These  dimensions  are  shown  in  figure  1-A. 
Tone  of  these  dimensions  are  critical  and  a 
easonable  variation  will  not  affect  the  hook 
iction.  As  a practical  illustration,  assume: 

C = 0.25"  G = 0.043" 

then 

I = 1.25  C 
= 1.25  X 0.25 

— 0.3125"  or  0.313"  approximately 


And 

H = 3.3C  G 

= 3.3  X .25  .043 

= .868" 

Also 

X = 3 G 

= 3X  0.043 
= 0.129" 

These  formulas  and  their  use  are  given 
because  there  are  no  commercial  hooks  of 
this  kind  on  the  market.  Every  hook  must 
be  hand  made.  However,  they  are  easy  to 
make:  Simply  choose  a good  quality  hook 
and  file  off  or  grind  off  the  barb.  Or  better 
still,  if  they  are  available,  use  barbless  hooks, 
measure  the  wire  diameter  and  decide  on 
the  throat  opening  or  C,  then  calculate  the 
other  dimensions  from  the  formulas.  Strive 
to  make  the  throat  of  C one  or  two  sizes 
smaller  than  the  original  hook  C. 

Next,  bone  or  smooth  the  entire  length  of 
the  hook  from  the  point  to  where  the  center 
of  the  bend  will  be.  With  a round  nosed 
pair  of  pliers  shape  the  wire  to  conform  to 
your  calculated  dimensions. 

Perform  the  next  step  carefully.  Turn 
down  the  extreme  point  of  the  hook.  This 
rake  point  should  be  as  low  as  the  lowest 
part  of  the  hook  or  a trifle  lower.  Don’t 
make  too  much  of  a bend.  Try  to  get  it  as 
shown  in  the  drawings.  Now  touch  up  the 
hook  with  a very  fine  stone  and  bone  it 
smooth  with  a good  leather  using  a polishing 
compound  if  you  wish. 

If  you  feel  that  you  can’t  make  the  hook 
show  these  directions  and  drawings  to  a 
mechanic  and  he’ll  turn  out  a hook  in  a few 
minutes. 

By  now  it  is  obvious  that  the  theory  behind 
this  hook  is  to  make  a hook  which  will  pene- 
trate easily  and  completely.  A hook  which 
will  hold.  Aiter  all  if  you  don’t  want  the 
fish,  its  easy  to  unhook  him,  and  it  feels  a 
dam  sight  better  than  to  lose  him  from  a 
poor  hook  before  you’ve  had  a chance  to 
see  him. 


Fishes  see  much  as  we  do — but  their  field 
of  vision  is  larger.  Objects  in  still  water  are 
seen  by  most  fishes  not  only  directly,  but  also 
upside  down,  mirrored  in  the  lower  face  of 
the  water’s  surface.  Objects  in  air  and  above 
the  water  about  the  shore  of  a pond  are  also 
visible  to  them.  However,  these  objects  are 
seen  in  unnatural  positions  distorted  and 
fringed  with  color  and  their  higher  parts 
only  are  visible. 

Fishes  distinguish  colors;  but  whether  they 
see  as  many  colors  as  we  do  is  not  known, 
nor  whether  the  colors  appear  to  them  in  the 
same  way  that  they  do  to  us. 

Tracing  the  evolution  of  the  mammals  of 
the  sea,  which,  unlike  fish,  are  warm  blooded 
and  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  the  scien- 
tists have  cataloged  the  many  respects  in 
which  they  differ  from  land  mammals.  The 
typical  fore  limbs  of  the  latter,  for  instance, 
have  in  whales  lost  their  paws.  These  were 
transformed  into  flippers  which  enable  the 
whale  to  ascend,  descend,  or  turn  in  the 
water.  The  hind  legs  have  disappeared  al- 
most completely,  normally  leaving  no  trace 
in  most  toothed  whales,  or  at  most  only  one 
or  two  vestigal  bones  in  whalebone  whales. 
The  tail  has  become  flattened  on  either  side 
to  become  flukes. 


Neardest  thing  a feller  kin  git  ter  fishin' 
these  days  is  sittin  eround  a stove  at  the  store 
up  ter  the  crossroads  an’  chewin’  the  fat  with 
the  boys.  Our  big  crick  hes  bin  froze  titer’n 
a drum  fer  nigh  onter  three  weeks  an’  ontil 
the  ice  goes  off,  reckin  our  sucker  fishin’  ain’t 
gonner  be  much. 

Jed  Bums,  Joe  Parsons,  Hank  Sides  an’ 
yewrs  truly  hed  a rite  long  meetin’  t’other 
nite  an’  Jim  Settle  the  storekeeper  most  hed 
ter  shoo  us  out  o’  the  place  ter  close  up 
’Twooden’t  a bin  so  long  a gab  ef  Jed  hedn’t 
started  talkin’  erbout  fish  heds.  Thet  feller’s 
a card  cum  fishin’  seezun.  When  he  ketches 
a bass  or  pike  furst  thing  he  does  is  open  up 
its  mouth  an’  check  its  teeth.  Durned  ef  he 
ain’t  got  some  interestin’  dope  erbout  fish. 

Jed  claims  ez  how  by  studyin’  the  mouth 
of  a fish  a feller  kin  tell  jest  what  it  taiks 
most  in  the  line  o’  feed.  Now,  sez  he,  jest 
taik  the  sucker  fer  instance.  Ever  notice  how 
it  kin  run  its  snout  for-ards  and  back  ez  it 
feeds  along  the  bottom.  Jest  the  way  its 
mouth  is  built,  sorter  cuplike,  tells  a feller 
thet  this  here  fish  must  take  either  purty  soft 
feed  like  worms  er  some  o’  these  here  leetle 
bugs  an’  sech  like  thet  is  in  our  crick. 

Then  there’s  the  pike.  Jest  open  up  one  o’ 
them  critters  an’  chances  is  ten  ter  one  thet 
ef  you  find  enything  in  its  belly  it’ll  be  a 
shiner,  stone  cattie,  chub,  leetle  sucker  er  sum 
other  kind  o’  fish.  Them  sharp  teeth  and 
duckbill  jaws  is  jest  bilt  ter  taik  in  uther  fish, 
an’  cuppeled  with  the  long  racy  lines  and 
gude  size  fins  wich  maiks  fer  speed,  a pike  is 
jest  erbout  tops  ez  a killer  in  our  crick. 

Ez  fer  the  bass,  wile  he  goes  fer  minifies 
an’  other  fish  purty  often,  I bin  notin’  whair 
rite  often  ef  a feller  cuts  him  open  he’ll  find 
crabs  in  his  belly.  Them  jaws  on  the  bass 
is  strong  an’  even  tho  his  teeth  is  fine  an’  sort 
o’cushion  his  jaw,  they  ain’t  ter  be  reckined 
ez  cuttin’  like  them  cat  teeth  a pike’s  got. 
Seems  like  the  bass  wuz  meant  particaler 
ter  crush  with  them  jaws  an’  mebbe  thet’s 
the  reezun  he  goes  fer  crabs  an’  sechlike  feed 
rite  often. 

A feller  kin  hev  a lot  o’  fun  checkin’  up 
on  stuff  like  this  out  fishin’  an’  I figger  a lot 
more  o’  us  will  be  copyin’  atter  Jed  cum  next 
bass  seezun. 
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TROUT  FISHING  LORE 

Notes  From  An  Angler's  Diary 
By  HARLEY  C.  NOLL 


April  15,  1939 

OPENING  day  at  Big  Spring,  effective 
lures  in  the  order  named:  No.  16  Wick- 
hams Fancy,  Gold  Rib;  No.  16  Gray  Drake, 
Gold  Rib:  No.  14  Brown  Ant.  No.  14  Cow- 
dung,  No.  16  Ginger  Quill,  and  Strawman’s 
Nymph  with  gold  spinner.  Mel  Hocker,  Chas. 
Bowen.  Tom  and  I,  caught  two  brookies  on 
worms,  two  rainbows  and  31  brookies  on 
flies.  Mel  fished  the  upper  dam  mostly  and 
caught  one  13  inch  rainbow  on  a No.  16 
Ginger  Quill,  one  rainbow  and  five  brookies 
on  Strawman’s  Nymph.  Several  of  these  trout 
that  were  caught  on  the  Strawman  Nymph 
were  full  of  hamburg.  The  13  inch  rainbow 
which  was  caught  on  the  No.  16  Ginger  Quill 
I am  sure  had  become  native.  Chas.  Bowen 
caught  10  brookies  on  a No.  14  Cowdung  and 
lost  two  large  rainbows  on  the  same  fly.  Tom 
caught  nine  brookies  on  the  No.  16  Wick- 
hams Fancy  and  the  No.  14  Brown  Ant.  I 
caught  nine  brookies  on  the  No.  16  Wick- 
hams Fancy  and  the  No.  16  Gray  Drake, 
both  of  these  flies  are  gold  ribbed.  I am  safe 
in  saying  that  all  the  brookies  that  Chas., 
Tom  and  I caught  were  natives.  Resolved 
that  we  will  never  fish  with  worms  at  Big 
Spring  again. 

I read  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  that  the 
rainbows  like  fast,  tumbling  water  and  this 
held  good  because  we  found  them  in  the  fast 
water  between  the  Blacksmith  Shop  and  the 


large  rock  above  the  Brokendown  Dam.  I 
hope  to  find  some  of  these  native  rainbows 
in  the  fast  water  below  Awl’s  Dam.  In  fish- 
ing wet  flies  be  sure  that  they  are  well  sub- 
merged and  retrieve  with  a series  of  jerks 
and  not  steadily.  Fish  up  and  across  the 
stream. 

April  19 

Big  Spring,  effective  flies  in  the  order 
named:  No.  16  Ginger  Quill;  No.  14  Brown 
Ant,  No.  16  Wickhams  Fancy  and  Strawman 
Nymph.  Mel  Hocker,  Tom  and  I fished  from 
5:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  noon.  Mel  fished  the 
upper  dam  only  and  caught  four  nice  rain- 
bows on  the  No.  16  Ginger  Quill.  The  Straw- 
man  Nymph  was  not  as  effective  today  as  it 
was  on  the  opening  day.  Tom  fished  at  the 
Brokendown  Dam,  the  fast  water  above  the 
rock  and  the  upper  dam.  He  lost  a beautiful 
rainbow  in  the  fast  water  above  the  rock. 
This  trout  took  the  No.  16  Wickhams  Fancy 
and  tore  off.  He  caught  two  brookies  on  the 
Strawman  Nymph  and  one  on  the  No.  16 
Wickhams  Fancy. 

I fished  at  the  start  at  Awl’s  Mill  and 
picked  up  two  rainbows  on  the  No.  14  Brown 
Ant.  I used  a split  shot  between  the  flies  at 
the  spillway.  I caught  one  brookie  on  the 
Strawman  Nymph  in  the  mill  race.  I fished 
the  upper  dam  for  about  an  hour,  time 
enough  to  get  wet  from  my  hips  down.  My 
waders  are  in  bad  shape.  I lost  a nice  rain- 


This fine  catch  of  brown  and  rainbow  trout  was  scored  during  the  1940  trout  season  in  Ingham’s 
Run  at  New  Hope,  Bucks  County  by  a member  of  the  New  Hope  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association,  according  to  Donald  E.  DeLacey  of  New  Hope,  association  secretary. 


bow,  and  was  he  a scrapper!  He  took  a No.  16 
Ginger  Quill  and  left  for  parts  unknown.  I 
was  retrieving  the  line  with  my  left  hand 
when  the  rainbow  struck,  and  instead  of 
stripping  in  the  line  with  my  hand,  I tried  to 
use  the  reel  and  he  got  slack  line  and  tore  off 
under  the  moss.  This  is  the  only  way  you 
can  fish  the  upper  dam,  and  as  you  cannot 
move  back  when  you  get  a strike,  the  best 
plan  is  to  pull  him  in  with  the  left  hand  and 
forget  about  the  reel. 

Tom  played  the  true  sportsman  today  and 
put  back  into  the  stream  the  fish  that  he 
caught.  I suppose  I will  have  to  do  likewise 
in  the  future  and  only  keep  the  large  ones. 

April  22 

Big  Spring.  Tom  and  John  O’Donnell  went 
to  the  Big  Spring  and  had  a very  successful 
day.  This  was  John’s  first  time  to  cast  the 
wet  fly  and  he  sure  had  a big  day.  He 
caught  six  legal  sized  trout,  one  of  which  was 
a rainbow  about  10  inches  long.  He  said  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  scared  or 
thrilled  when  he  was  landing  this  rainbow. 

Tom  caught  nine  legal  sized  trout  and  quite 
a number  of  small  ones.  The  boys  played  the 
part  of  true  sportsmen  and  returned  all  of 
these  15  trout  to  the  water,  unharmed  and 
no  doubt  wiser  trout.  The  No.  16  Ginger 
Quill  fly  was  the  best  fly  on  this  day. 

April  24 

Big  Spring.  The  number  of  fishermen  and 
their  families  almost  equaled  the  number  on 
the  opening  day.  Opening  days  years  back 
did  not  have  as  many  fishermen  as  there 
were  on  this  afternoon. 

Peggie,  Tom,  John,  my  wife  and  I com- 
prised our  party.  This  was  Peggie’s  first  trip 
for  trout.  She  did  not  catch  any  as  I ex- 
pected. No  fly  seemed  to  be  effective  on  this 
day.  The  trout  were  not  rising  nor  feeding 
as  usual.  No  doubt  the  crowded  stream  had 
this  effect  on  their  feeding  habits.  Tom 
caught  three  legal  sized  trout,  and  I caught 
three,  all  of  these  were  returned  to  the 
stream.  I had  on  my  new  waders  today  and 
I was  more  comfortable  and  dry  than  on  my 
other  trips. 

April  25 

Stoney  Creek.  Mel  Hocker,  Lolly  Manherz, 
and  I went  to  Stoney  Creek  and  had  a swell 
time.  This  is  certainly  a beautiful  stream. 
The  trout  were  feeding  on  the  surface  flies 
and  the  wet  Ginger  Quill  was  only  effective 
when  it  was  dried.  Mel  caught  three  rain- 
bows, Lolly  caught  one  rainbow,  and  I caught 
one  rainbow,  11  inches  long  on  the  Strawman 
Nymph.  I also  caught  a Fallfish  on  the  same 
lure.  I think  that  I will  have  to  get  some  dry 
flies  to  use  on  occasions  such  as  these.  I lost 
my  gold  spinner  and  Nymph  on  the  bushes. 

April  26 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  Tom  and  I fished 
at  Barnitz  first  and  then  went  up  the  stream 
closer  to  Huntsdale.  Wet  flies  were  no  good 
and  the  Strawman  Nymph  with  a gold  spin- 
ner saved  the  day.  I had  lost  my  gold 
spinner  at  Stoney  Creek  and  was  unable  to 
purchase  one.  I used  a nickel  spinner  and  it 
was  no  good. 

Tom  caught  two  brownies  about  9 inches 
long  on  the  Nymph.  All  I caught  was  a fall- 
fish.  I tried  out  the  Mustad  Optic  Buektail 
and  it  certainly  looks  good  in  the  water  and 
should  prove  a killer.  I also  tried  the  Pop- 
eye  cork  lure  with  no  success. 
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April  27 

Stoney  Creek.  Tom  went  to  Stoney  Creek 
for  the  evening  fishing.  He  started  fishing 
below  the  dam  and  tried  wet  flies,  the  Straw  - 
man  Nymph  with  no  success.  He  was  able 
j1  to  get  several  rises  on  the  Mustad  Optic  by 
: casting  it  down  stream  and  retrieving  it  with 
short  jerks  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  He 
! then  changed  to  the  Pop-eye  and  caught  a 
15  inch  fish  that  gave  him  a ten  minute 
battle.  When  the  fish  was  finally  landed. 
Tom  was  quite  perturbed  because  it  was  not 
a trout  but  a large  fallfish.  Lolly  Manherz 
caught  five  nice  rainbows  the  night  before, 
below  the  dam,  on  the  Royal  Coachman  with 
trimmed  wings. 

I am  going  to  the  favorite  hole  of  “Fat” 
Watson’s  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  to- 
morrow morning.  I hope  to  land  a few  big 
brownies. 

April  29 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  “Fat”  Watson,  Ed. 
Elder,  and  I went  to  Fat  Watson’s  hole  at 
! the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  Ed.’s  car.  The 
hole  was  located  just  above  Williams  Grove 
Park.  Ed.  caught  two  brownies  on  worms 
and  I did  not  catch  any  trout.  I was  using 
the  Cowdung  and  a fly  that  I do  not  know 
its  name.  It  has  grey  wings  with  a yellow 
greenish  body.  A large  brownie  took  this  fly 
and  broke  my  leader  in  half.  This  leader  was 
an  old  one  which  I had  used  the  year  before. 
It  does  not  pay  to  use  old  leaders.  I caught 
a fallfish  on  the  Strawman  Nymph.  The 
man  who  owns  Cold  Spring  Inn  told  us  that 
there  had  been  15,000  trout  stocked  in  the 
stream  at  that  section.  It  looks  like  a very 
good  place  and  I am  going  to  try  it  again. 

May  Z 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  Tom  and  I went 
to  Fat’s  Hole  this  morning.  I had  worked  the 
night  before  and  we  did  not  arrive  until 
about  8:30  A.  M.  I used  the  Cowdung  and 
the  unnamed  fly  and  had  good  results.  I 
caught  three  brownies  from  8 to  10  inches  on 
the  Cowdung  and  one  on  the  unnamed  fly. 
Tom  caught  one  brownie  about  7 inches  on 
the  Brown  Ant,  and  then  he  changed  to  the 
No.  16  Royal  Coachman  and  caught  a 10  inch 
rainbow  in  the  fast  water.  These  rainbows 
certainly  like  fast  water.  These  flies  have  to 
be  well  submerged  and  fished  across  the 
stream.  I noticed  Lolly  Manherz  fishing 
down  stream  and  retrieving  up  the  stream 
and  he  did  not  have  any  results. 

May  6 

Tom  and  I had  a delightful  day  of  fishing. 
We  fished  three  streams  in  about  8 hours’ 
time  which  is  something  that  I have  never 
done  before.  Heretofore  when  I went  to  a 
stream,  I stayed  there  until  I had  enough  of 
fishing  and  was  ready  to  come  home.  We 
had  intended  to  go  to  Laurel  Run  by  the  way 
of  Doubling  Gap;  but  we  decided  that  as  we 
did  not  know  conditions  there,  and  that  the 
fishing  would  be  very  difficult,  we  would  go 
to  the  Yellow  Breeches  at  Williams’  Grove, 
where  the  fishing  would  be  easier.  We  fished 
there  for  about  an  hour  and  found  that  the 
fish  were  not  feeding.  We  then  went  to 
Bonnybrook  and  had  some  very  fine  results. 
Tom  caught  an  8 inch  brownie  on  a No.  16 
Olive  Quill  and  I had  ahold  of  two  brownies 
on  the  No.  16  Royal  Coachman.  The  one 
brownie  was  a dandy  because  I saw  his  belly 
and  would  say  he  would  be  about  12  inches 
or  better.  We  found  very  fine  fishing  water 
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below  the  quarry  and  we  saw  a good  many 
trout  there.  We  will  try  this  place  again.  We 
then  decided  to  go  to  the  Big  Spring,  our 
favorite  stream.  We  arrived  there  about 
12:00  noon  D.  S.  T.  Tom  caught  one  brookie 
about  7 inches  long  on  the  No.  16  Olive  Quill. 
I let  on  the  No.  16  Royal  Coachman  and  put 
on  with  it  a gold  ribbed,  brown  winged  fly 
that  is  supposed  to  be  a Grey  Drake.  This 
is  the  first  time  I ever  fished  the  Royal 
Coachman  at  the  Big  Spring.  I always  fol- 
lowed the  instruction  of  “Cap”  Boyles  who 
said  that  this  fly  was  not  any  good  for  that 
stream.  I caught  one  brookie  9 inches  long 
and  two  small  brookies  and  had  several  rises 
on  this  Royal  Coachman.  I caught  one 
brookie  7 inches  long  on  the  gold  ribbed  fly. 
These  flies  had  to  be  fished  downstream  and 
retrieved  up  through  the  water.  We  stopped 
fishing  at  2:00  P.  M.  and  started  for  home. 
This  9 inch  brookie  gave  me  a nice  battle. 
When  I had  played  with  him  awhile  I pulled 
his  head  out  of  the  water  but  he  did  not 
stop  fighting,  as  the  browns  or  the  rainbows 
will  when  you  treat  them  the  same  way;  he 
just  continued  fighting  until  he  was  netted. 

Tom  caught  his  brownie  at  Bonnybrook 
by  letting  the  fly  float  down  the  stream. 

May  12 

Mel  Hocker  and  I fished  at  Bonybrook  and 
at  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  today.  The 
weather  was  extremely  cold  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  We  arrived  at  Bonnybrook  at 
7: 45  A.  M.  and  met  a fisherman  who  had  been 
fishing  since  daybreak  and  he  said  that  he 
was  almost  frozen.  He  certainly  looked  as 
if  he  were.  I fished  all  day  wearing  my 
hunting  coat  besides  a sweater  and  was  just 
comfortable.  I had  an  unusual  experience 
today.  I was  fishing  at  Bonnybrook  below 
the  quarry  and  was  using  a No.  14  Royal 
Coachman  and  a No.  16  Olive  Quill.  I got 
a rise  and  then  a tug  and  hooked  a trout. 
When  I reeled  him  in,  he  came  in  tail  first. 


This  fine  walleyed  pike,  24  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  four  pounds,  was  caught  in  the  She- 
nango  River  in  August  by  Tom  Brennan  of 
Pittsburgh.  Proudly  holding  his  father’s  catch 
is  Tom  Brennan,  Jr.,  who  was  with  him  at  the 
time  he  took  the  walleye. 
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I thought  he  had  wrapped  the  leader  around 
himself;  but  when  it  stayed  wrapped  around 
him,  I thought  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  it  and  found  when  he  was  netted,  that 
he  was  hooked  in  the  stomach.  This  was 
the  only  trout  I caught.  It  was  a 9%  inch 
brownie.  He  had  risen  to  the  Royal  Coach- 
man. 

(To  be  Continued) 

STEVENSON  HEADS  TIOGA 
SPORTSMEN 

Louis  W.  Stevenson,  of  Wellsboro,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Association  at  an 
annual  election  and  organization  session  held 
January  16  at  the  Pen  Wells  Hotel,  Wells- 
boro. 

Other  officers  named  were:  H.  Austin, 

Gaines,  First  Vice-President;  Joe  Borden, 
Holliday,  Second  Vice-President;  Leon  S. 
Moshier,  Wellsboro,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. President  Stevenson  was  also  named 
as  representative  to  the  Tioga  County  AAA 
Safety  Committee,  from  the  Tioga  County 
Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

The  Association  decided  to  hold  a Sports- 
men’s Banquet  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  early  March  for  which  a nationally  known 
speaker  will  be  secured.  Films  of  outdoor 
life  will  be  shown,  and  members  of  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commissions  will  be  invited 
to  attend.  The  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements is  Dr.  Harry  Howland,  Gaines, 
Leslie  Wood  and  Louis  W.  Stevenson,  both 
of  Wellsboro. 

An  important  legislative  step  was  taken 
when  the  Association  voted  for  incorporation 
and  a committee  consisting  of  Joe  Borden, 
Mike  Dartt  and  H.  Austin  was  appointed  to 
take  immediate  action  on  this  question. 

Following  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
the  Association  should  assist  member  clubs 
in  raising  ringneck  pheasants  by  contribut- 
ing toward  the  cost  of  feed  for  the  birds. 
The  possibility  of  purchasing  and  maintain- 
ing a permanent  picnic  and  outing  ground 
was  discussed  but  no  definite  action  was 
taken. 

A report  on  the  annual  picnic  of  the  As- 
sociation held  at  Bradley  Wales  Park,  in 
August,  was  made  by  Chairman  Louis  W. 
Stevenson  and  disclosed  that  the  affair  net- 
ted the  Association  over  $350  with  some 
money  still  to  come  in. 

Resolutions  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  fish  and  game  laws 
were  acted  upon,  and  will  be  presented  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  at  their  annual  session  in  Harrisburg, 
February  12.  They  will  be  introduced  by 
Milan  Butler,  Tioga  County  delegate. 

Prominent  among  the  proposals  were: 
(1)  increase  bag  limit  on  raccoons;  (2)  legal- 
ize gigging  or  spearing  of  eels  and  other  food 
fish  in  Pine  Creek;  (3)  remove  fishing  re- 
strictions on  Cedar  Run  and  tributaries  of 
Slate  Run  which  lay  in  Tioga  County. 

The  following  committee  chairmen  for 
1940  were  appointed  by  President  Steven- 
son: game  management,  Joe  Borden;  fish, 

Prof.  Byron  Webster;  farmer-sportsmen  co- 
operative, Robert  Heyler,  Jr.;  publicity,  Leon 
B.  Cameron;  pure  sti'eam,  Frank  Revie; 
stream  improvement,  H.  Austin;  program, 
Lewis  Corwin;  picnic,  Leslie  H.  Wood;  ver- 
min control,  Bert  Earl;  membership,  Milan 
Butler;  finance,  E.  S.  Lewis,  and  legal, 
Robert  Cox. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 


Calendar  Year  1940 


Balance  January  1,  1940  $747,771.75 

RECEIPTS  CALENDAR  YEAR  1940 

Fish  Law  Fines  $9,388.50 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  955.00 

Seine  Licenses  (Tidewater)  10.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines  150.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  2,787.00 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses  15,225.10 

Tourist's  Fishing  Licenses  5,226.20 

Interest  5,788.37 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  576,346.60 

Motor  Boat  Licenses  13,492.50 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  11,877.75 

Sale  of  Urblicatlons  3,768.28 

Eel  Chute  Licenses  126.00 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  532.24 

Miscellaneous  Items  337.80  $646,011.34 


Repairs  (Misc.)  

Insurance,  etc 

Equipment  and  Machinery  

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

Other  Expenses  

35.50 

142.95 

2,928.10 

671.00 

319.72 

$45,294.48 

CONSTRUCTION  WORK 

Salaries  and  Wages  

Materials  and  Supplies  

Insurance,  etc 

Equipment  and  Machinery  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  

Repairs  to  Equipment  

Rent  of  Equipment  

$24,091.18 
46,601.75 
. . 09.04 

3,988.75 
3,341.93 
123.00 
1.677.08 

$79,892.73 

BOAT  PATROL  SERVICE 

Materials  and  Supplies  

Mis.  Repairs  

$25.22 

10.29 

$35.51 

Total  Funds  Available 


$1,393,783.09 


EXPENDITURES  CALENDAR  YEAR  1940 
ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  Wages  

ITinting,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc 

Materials  and  Supplies  

Traveling  Expenses  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  . . 

Freight,  Express,  Cartage,  etc 

Postage  

Telephone  and  Telegraph  

Repairs  (Misc.)  

Insurance,  etc 

Equipment  and  Machinery  

Other  Expenses  


$24,932.11 

3,785.90 

793.08 

2,500,80 

448.22 

158.23 
2,171.00 
1,232.66 

80.24 

185.81 

1,718.96 

150.86  $38,157.87 


WARDEN  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Wages  

Materials  and  Supplies 

Traveling  Expenses  

Telegraph  and  Telephone 

Repairs  (Misc.)  

Insurance,  etc.  

Other  Expenses  


$55,995.26 

801.46 

41,037.04 

1,943.60 

50.50 

372.55 

27.86  $100,228.27 


HATCHING  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Wages  

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc.  . 

Food  and  Forage  (Fish  Food)  

Materials  and  Supplies  

Traveling  Expenses  

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs 

Freight,  Express,  Cartage,  etc 

Postage  

Telephone  and  Telegraph  

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water,  F’uel  . . 

Repairs  (Mlsc.)  

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

Insurance,  etc 

Motor  Vehicles  

Equipment  and  Machinery  

Other  Expenses  ‘ 


$148,313.26 

92.70 

70,750.90 

34,979.76 

5,924.92 

15,999.93 

397.71 

756.78 

1,571.27 

15,397.97 

303.64 

546.00 

1,283.35 

8,041.79 

22,495.10 

372.40 


$327,227.48 


FIELD  SERVICE 


Salaries  and  Wages  $26,451.60 

Material  and  Supplies  7,268.91 

Traveling  Expenses  5,368.92 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  and  Repairs  578.44 

Freight,  Express,  Cartage,  etc 20.56 

Postage  31.00 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  1,309.55 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water,  F’uel  168.23 


PURCHASE  OF  LAND 

Huntsdale  Hatchery  $1,375.00 

Big  Spring  7,000.00 


STORAGE  (Warehouse) 

Materials  and  Supplies  $8,722.29 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  201.12 

Equipment  and  Machinery  29.28 


LEGAL  EXPENSES 


$8,375.00 


$9,012.69 

450.00 


REFUNDED  FISH  FINES 


200.00 


BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT  (State  Employes  Retirement 
Board)  

BY  REVENUE  DF1PARTMENT  (Bureau  of  Miscellaneous 
Licenses)  


RF1SEARCH 

Materials  and  Supplies  $186.16 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  2,566.66 


EDUCATION  AND  PUBLICITY 

Salaries  and  Wages  $5,019.94 

Printing,  Binding,  Stationery,  etc 8,325.13 

Materials  and  Supplies  2,024.86 

Traveling  Expenses  100.95 

Freight,  Fbcpress,  Cartage,  etc 110.47 

Postage  650.00 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  2,120.00 

Insurance,  etc 17.79 

Equipment  and  Machinery  377.52 

Fees  1,690.00 

Repairs  (Misc.)  86.00 

Other  Expenses  13.50 


2,535.00 

14,830.54 

$2,752.82 


$20,536.16 


Total  Expenditures  $649,528.55 

BALANCE— January  1,  1941  $744,254.54 


RECAPITULATION 

Balance  January  1,  1940  $747,771.75 

Receipts  Calendar  Year  1940  646,011.34 


Total  F*unds  Available  

EXPENDITURES 

Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 

State  Department  

Revenue  Department  


$1,393,783.09 


$632,163.01 

2,535.00 

14,830.54  $649,528.55 


BALANCE  January  1,  1941 


$744,254.54 


TO  ALL  ASSOCIATIONS 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit,  for 
your  consideration,  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  your  Commission  during  the  year 
1940. 

I also  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  splendid  cooperation  and  sug- 
gestions made  which  have  played  a real 
part  in  making  this  progress  possible. 


Distribution 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the 
principal  species  for  1940: 


Species 

Brook,  brown  and 

Size 

Number 

Rainbow  Trout  . . . 

...  6"  to  19" 

1,393,330 

Trout  Fingerlings  . 

2,560,000 

Black  Bass  

. . . 1"  to  14" 

548,988 

Bream  

. ..  2"  to  8" 

326,770 

Catfish  3"tollV2"  498,793 

Pike  Perch  13"  to  24"  2,540 

Yellow  Perch  23/4"  to  8"  228,895 

Minnows  3"  to  6"  81,320 

Pickerel  6"  to  20"  2,982 

Suckers  3"  to  18"  39,935 

Frog  Embryo  149,506 

Miscellaneous  102,162 


In  addition  the  Board  distributed  25,708,- 
600  Pike  Perch,  309,254,600  Yellow  Perch, 
and  12,000,000  Cisco  in  the  fry  stage. 

The  distribution  of  legal  size  trout 
amounted  to  188  tons  and  we  are  now  hold- 
ing approximately  1,200,000  legal  size  trout 
at  our  hatcheries  for  the  coming  fishing 
season. 

Warm  Water  Fish 

The  production  of  black  bass  has  jumped 
from  254,101  in  1939,  to  548,988  in  1940.  This 


is  a real  accomplishment  as  1940  was  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  seasons  in  the  history  of 
the  state.  At  the  time  we  had  thousands 
of  bass  3 inches  in  length,  we  were  still 
taking  fry  from  our  ponds  which  was  the 
first  part  of  September. 

No  doubt  you  read  the  newspaper  release 
stating  the  policy  of  the  Board  would  be  to 
stock  larger  fish  and  this  would  of  neces- 
sity mean  stocking  fewer  of  them.  As  an 
illustration,  in  1939,  we  raised  941,447  cat- 
fish that  had  a total  weight  of  60  tons. 
During  1940,  our  distribution  of  catfish 
amounted  to  498,793,  and  these  fish  weighed 
113  tons.  Our  total  distribution  for  this 
year  will  show  a reduction  in  the  number 
of  fish  planted  but  the  total  weight  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission  yellow  perch  were  raised  to 
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fingerling  size.  During  1940,  we  raised  and 
stocked  228,895  yellow  perch,  the  majority 
averaged  3%  to  4 inches.  Our  future  stock - 
j ing  of  yellow  perch  will  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  larger  fish  planted  and 
we  believe  much  better  fishing  will  be  had 
by  discontinuing  the  policy  of  stocking  all 
fry  and  concentrate  on  stocking  from  finger- 
ling  to  takeable  size.  The  program  as  out- 
lined will  require  time  but  with  additions 
to  our  hatcheries,  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
distribute  all  fingerlings  and  larger  size 
perch. 

Uniforms 

Every  regular  warden  has  been  supplied 
with  two  uniforms,  which  we  believe  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  state  in  the  union. 
He  also  is  being  furnished  other  necessary 
equipment 

Construction 

We  have  under  way  at  the  present  time, 
a construction  program  which  most  as- 
suredly, when  completed,  will  give  Penn- 
sylvania the  largest  hatchery  layout  in  the 
United  States.  The  WPA  projects  total 
$842,958,  and  the  work  is  being  done  at 
the  following  hatcheries: 

Bellefonte,  Centre  County 
Corry,  Erie  County 
Huntsdale,  Cumberland  County 
Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  County 
Pymatuning  Sanctuary,  Crawford  County 

Pymatuning  Sanctuary 

Development  of  a natural  fish  hatchery 
has  already  been  started  in  the  refuge  area 
of  Pymatuning  Reservoir.  This  will  be  the 
largest  natural  hatchery  of  its  kind,  and 
from  data  acquired  over  the  past  two  years, 
we  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  harvest  a 
crop  of  fish  which  will  exceed  the  output 
of  any  of  our  hatcheries.  This  development 
will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  its 
original  purpose  as  a wild  life  sanctuary. 

Bass  Stocking  in  Lakes 
For  the  first  time  we  will  stock  bass  in 
the  lakes  of  this  state.  A survey  over  a 
two  year  period  has  shown  the  type  of  fish 
inhabiting  these  bodies  of  water  and  has 
proven  to  the  Board  that  lakes  having  an 
area  of  forty  acres  or  more  which  are  open 
to  the  public  for  fishing  and  now  contain 
bass  should  be  included  in  this  program 
starting  with  1941. 

Acquisition  of  Reservoirs 
Through  the  kindness  of  several  water 
companies,  we  have  been  granted  permis- 
sion to  use  their  lakes  as  fish  nurseries. 
Several  large  areas  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Fish  Commission  to  use  in  this  ca- 
pacity and  we  will  harvest  a crop  of  fish 
from  them  without  involving  any  expense 
other  than  actually  gathering  the  fish.  We 
feel  this  is  a very  important  step  forward 
and  shows  a real  spirit  of  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  water  companies. 

Uniform  Regulations 

For  many  years,  fishermen  have  requested 
a uniform  set  of  regulations  for  the  entire 
state.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  this  year  when  the  Lake  Erie  regula- 
tions were  made  to  more  nearly  conform 
with  the  inland  waters.  However,  the  sea- 
son on  Lake  Erie  remains  as  last  year. 
Pymatuning  and  the  Delaware  River  are 
under  jurisdiction  of  various  states  and  it 
will  take  sometime  to  accomplish  uniform 
regulations. 
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Fish  stocked  in  the  Waters  of  Pennsylvania — 1940 


Species 

Brook,  Brown  and  Rainbow  Trout 

Black  Bass  

Bream  

Catfish  

Pike  Perch  

Yellow  Perch  

Minnows  

Pickerel  

Suckers  

Frog  Embryo  

Miscellaneous  


Si: 

e 

Nicmber 

. 6" 

to 

19" 

1,393,330 

. 1" 

to 

14" 

548,988 

. 2" 

to 

8" 

326,770 

. 3" 

to 

11  %" 

498,793 

. 13" 

to 

24" 

2,540 

.23/4" 

to 

8" 

228,895 

. 3" 

to 

6" 

81,320 

. 6" 

to 

20" 

2,982 

. 3" 

to 

18" 

39,935 

149,506 

102,162 

Total 

Trout  Fingerlings 


Pike  Perch  Fry 

Yellow  Perch  Fry 

Cisco  Fry 


3,375,221 

2,560,000 

25,708,600 

309,254,600 

12,000,000 


Grand  Total 


352,898,421 


Changed  Fish  Culture  Methods 

During  1940  radical  changes  were  made 
from  the  old  system  of  propagating  catfish, 
sunfish,  yellow  perch,  and  bass.  Under  the 
new  system,  the  raising  of  these  fish  is  being 
done  in  narrow  troughs  in  our  hatching 
buildings,  also  baskets  which  are  placed  in 
various  lakes  and  ponds  under  the  control 
of  the  Board.  This  method  has  revolution- 
ized this  work  and  we  will  now  be  able  to 
raise  great  numbers  of  these  fish  in  a very 
limited  space.  The  beginning  of  this  new 
cultural  work  was  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  1940. 

Line  Breeding 

For  three  years  we  have  made  a study  of 
line  breeding  of  fish  and  as  far  as  we  know, 
this  has  never  been  attempted  anywhere. 
Line  breeding  has  been  successful  in  many 
other  fields  such  as  cattle,  horses,  flowers, 
fruit,  etc.,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  done  with  fish.  A long  range 
program  has  been  set  up  and  at  the  present 
time,  the  initial  fish  to  be  used  in  this 
experiment  have  already  been  hatched  at 
Bellefonte  and  while  it  will  take  a number 
of  years  to  develop  the  strain  of  fish,  we 
believe,  we  will  eventually  be  able  to  pro- 
duce an  average  ten  to  twelve  inch  trout, 
in  a year,  instead  of  the  average  six  inch 
fish  which  we  raise  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  one  subject  we  wish  you  would 
mark  down  on  your  calendar  and  watch 
closely  through  the  next  several  years. 

General 

In  my  letter  of  last  year,  I mentioned  we 
were  contemplating  construction  of  modem 
refrigeration  buildings.  I am  happy  to  re- 
port, we  have  two  of  these  in  operation 
which  we  believe  are  the  most  modem 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  refrigeration 
buildings  have  a maximum  storage  capacity 
of  ninety  tons,  and  will  mean  an  annual 
saving  of  approximately  35,000  miles  in 
truckage.  They  are  located  at  Bellefonte 
and  Huntsdale. 


Our  research  outdoor  laboratory  which  I 
spoke  of  in  1939,  is  almost  completed  and 
will  be  ready  to  be  put  in  operation  this 
year.  At  this  plant,  we  expect  to  experi- 
ment with  raising  of  crayfish,  many  species 
of  minnows,  and  various  kinds  of  aquatic 
life,  with  the  thought  of  eventually  stocking 
not  only  fish  but  food  for  them  to  live  on. 

During  the  last  year  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  meet  with  many  sportsmen’s  groups 
at  the  Bellefonte  and  Spring  Creek  prop- 
erties, at  which  time,  they  made  a tour  of 
inspection  to  see  just  what  was  being  done. 
In  every  instance,  they  were  amazed  at  the 
progress  which  has  been  made.  Might  I 
suggest,  to  the  other  groups  who  have  not 
already  been  there  to  make  an  effort  to 
do  so  this  year. 

In  closing  I want  to  say,  none  of  the  ac- 
complishments listed  could  have  been  made 
except  through  the  fine  cooperation  which 
we  have  had  from  the  fishermen  and  while 
the  future  is  indeed  bright,  it  can  only  con- 
tinue with  your  help. 

The  February  Angler  will  contain  the  fi- 
nancial and  distribution  statements.  It  is 
my  intention  in  the  near  future,  to  again 
contact  the  various  groups  so  you  will  be 
informed  of  our  plans  for  the  future. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  splendid  co- 
operation, and  with  my  kindest  regards  and 
best  wishes,  I am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  French, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Question:  Spring  will  soon  be  here,  and 
so  will  the  ticks  and  chiggers.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  how  to  discourage 
these  bloodsuckers?  G.  O.  N.  Covington 

Answer:  It  has  been  suggested  that  an 

ounce  of  sulfur  mixed  with  a little  alcohol 
and  rubbed  on  the  body  and  legs  will  help 
keep  these  pests  away.  Hyposulfite  of  soda 
applied  the  same  way  is  also  said  to  be 
effective. 


The  picturesque  Wissahickon  in  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia  offers  the  fly  casters  of  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  some  trout  fishing  right  at  home. 
Above — the  Club  Emblem. 
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1.  Henry  Asam  with  possible  prizewinning  smallmouth  bass.  2.  Eels  by 
Mazzoni  and  Busch.  Some  tall  stories  were  told  about  these  eels,  but  then, 
they’re  tall  eels.  3.  This  500  pound  shark  caught  by  Michale  Kerwick  in  the 
Delaware  Bay  is  the  largest  fish  ever  entered  in  the  Dover  Prize  Fish  Contest. 
4.  A 34  inch  pickerel  caught  on  live  bait  near  Philadelphia.  The  angler  is 
I.  E.  Kauffman  but  you’d  never  know  it.  5.  An  afternoon  catch  of  channel 
bass,  largest  bass  weighed  42  pounds,  a sure  prize  winner.  This  super  angler 
is  Bay  Nierle.  6.  From  the  smile  on  John  Wetzel’s  face,  it’s  easy  to  tell  that 
he  won  high  honors  with  this  100  pound  tuna,  7.  Ben  Miller  with  a string 
of  largemouth  bass  including  the  six-pounder  that  put  him  in  the  prize 
winning  class.  8.  If  there  had  been  a prize  for  the  smallest  fish,  the  writer 
would  have  probably  won  it  with  this  kingfish.  However,  it  did  win  the 

fish  his  freedom. 


* K I EXT  on  the  list  is  the  largemouth 
IN  bass.”  The  speaker  paused  and  glanced 
round  the  room.  Finally,  his  eyes  rested 
n the  object  of  his  search  and  he  continued. 
The  first  prize  for  this  species  goes  to  Mr. 
Jen  Miller  for  a six  pounder  caught  at 
Jorrisville,  Pa.” 

Ben  registered  surprise  as  he  arose  and 
lowly  walked  to  the  front  of  the  assembly 
oom  where  all  the  awards  for  the  Prize  Fish 
Contest  were  arranged  in  an  attractive  dis- 
may. In  that  few  seconds  he  lived  the  whole 
hing  over  again.  The  strike  had  come  almost 
imultaneous  with  the  cast,  and  the  battle 
vas  one  that  he  would  never  forget.  How 
ie  had  slipped  on  a rock  and  nearly  lost  it 
rhat  indescribable  feeling  of  satisfaction  as 
ie  carefully  guided  it  over  his  waiting  net 
md  then  dropped  it  into  his  creel. 

That  it  would  win  the  club  prize  for  the 
argest  bass  caught  that  year,  had  never 
entered  his  mind.  However,  It  had;  and  here 
ie  was  standing  in  front  of  the  entire 
assembly  at  the  January  meeting  making  a 


Mr.  Michal  Kerwick  a well  known  local 
sportsman  and  big  game  fisherman,  was  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  this  new  sport  of 
fishing  for  sharks.  So,  in  order  to  encourage 
it  in  the  club,  he  donated  a prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  largest  shark  caught 
that  year. 

You  can  well  imagine  what  happened. 
Everybody  went  fishing  for  sharks.  Lines 
that  looked  like  miniature  sash  cords  appeared 
in  tackle  boxes.  Reels  began  to  resemble  a 
ship’s  windlass.  Gianthooks  with  heavy 
chain  leaders  were  taken  along — just  in  case. 


both  marine  and  fresh  water  fish.  A fish 
to  be  entered  in  the  contest  must  be  caught 
in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  methods 
of  good  sportsmanship  and  within  a territory 
bounded  by  describing  a circle  with  a three 
hundred  mile  radius  around  Philadelphia. 
This  takes  in  parts  of  thirteen  different  states. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  Dover  Fish- 
ing Club  a handfull  of  members,  who  were 
interested  in  promoting  competition,  dug  down 
in  their  jeans  and  contributed  what  they 
could  toward  buying  prizes  for  the  largest 
fish  caught  by  a member  of  the  club.  The 
secretary  kept  all  the  records  and  did  most 
of  the  work.  Assistants  were  appointed  to 
purchase  the  prizes.  The  club  policy  has 
always  been  to  purchase  these  prizes,  spend- 
ing what  money  was  available  among  the 
local  tackle  dealers  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  club  and  all  of  whom  have 
frequently  helped  the  club  in  its  different 
projects.  In  the  early  days  many  contribu- 
tions were  accepted. 

Speaking  of  contributions,  reminds  me  of 
a rather  unusual  incident  that  happened  back 
in  the  twenties  when  big  shark  fishing  was 
first  becoming  popular.  One  of  the  members, 


In  fact  all  kinds  of  heavy  tackle  suddenly  be- 
came very  popular.  The  fact  that  the  rules 
didn’t  permit  the  use  of  harpoons  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  the  local  dealers  from 
raising  the  price  on  these  weapons. 

This  kept  up  all  summer  and  the  boys 
caught  a lotta  sharks.  Captains  of  fishing 
cruisers  couldn’t  understand  why  this  bunch, 
who  had  always  avoided  the  taking  of  sharks, 
suddenly  insisted  that  every  shark  be  care- 
fully weighed,  recorded,  and  even  photo- 
graphed. Yes,  they  caught  plenty  of  ’em. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  checkers 
sharpened  their  pencils  and  started  in  to 
segregate  all  these  sharks  by  species,  measure- 
ments, gross  weight,  and  everything  else  that 
could  possibly  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  winner  of  that  century  note. 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  the  winner  was  none 
other  than  Michal  Kerwick  himself,  the  donor 
of  the  prize.  He  had  hooked  and  successfully 
brought  to  the  boat  a five  hundred  pound 
shark  in  the  Delaware  Bay. 

Mr.  Kerwick  at  first  refused  to  accept  the 
prize,  then  changing  his  mind,  accepted  it 
and  immediately  returned  it  to  the  prize 
fund  specifying  that  it  be  held  over  for  a 
similar  contest  next  year.  History  repeated 
itself  and  that  year  fully  as  much,  if  not 
more,  enthusiasm  was  shown  over  shark 
fishing.  Once  more  Mr.  Kerwick  proved  that 
he  was  second  to  none  of  the  Dover  Club 
shark  fishermen.  That’s  right,  he  won  it 
again. 

f Continued  on  Page  19) 


in  dollars  and  cents.  You  feel  that  you’re 
the  tops. 

Ever  since  its  organization  back  in  1917, 
the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia  has 
taken  advantage  of  this  appeal  to  stimulate 
its  members  to  do  more  fishing.  Every  angler 
places  fishing  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  his 
recreational  budget  and  these  men  are  anglers. 
Other  worthy  objects  of  the  club  such  as 
supporting  movements  toward  better  sports- 
manship and  encouraging  competitive  casting 
through  the  medium  of  tournaments  have 
always  been  popular.  However,  for  the  “down 
to  now”  fisherman,  the  most  popular  activity 
is  the  annual  “Prize  Fish  Contest.” 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  members  in  good 
standing.  Each  year  many  valuable  prizes, 
generally  articles  of  fishing  tackle,  are 
awarded  to  the  anglers  catching  the  largest 
fish  in  some  thirty-six  different  species  of 


few  mild  passes  with  a brand  new  landing 
net  that  he  had  just  received  as  a reward 
for  his  accomplishment.  What  a beautie! 
Gosh!  S’pose  he  had  forgotten  to  fill  out  that 
contest  card  and  mail  it  to  the  secretary. 

All  this  ran  through  his  head  in  a split 
^second  and,  as  his  fellow  club  members  gave 
him  a grand  ovation,  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
• test  committee  shook  his  hand  and  said,  “Ben. 
e I hope  this  net  helps  you  to  catch  next 
■ year’s  prize  winner.” 

1 There  is  something  fascinating  about 
r winning  a prize  . . . and  appeal  that  is  not 

2 attached  to  a gift,  a purchase,  or  even  that 
e feeling  you  get  as  you  rake  in  the  pot  at  a 
2 Poker  game.  The  idea  of  receiving  an  award 

for  doing  a little  better  job  than  the  other 
r fellow  adds  a value  that  cannot  be  calculated 
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HANDY  GADGETS 


(Continued,  from  Page  7) 

outline  of  Fig.  6 should  be  followed  pains- 
takingly; proceed  with  the  file  most  care- 
fully. After  the  notch  has  been  filed  to  ap- 
proximate proportions  as  shown  on  the 
sketch,  say  to  accommodate  a No.  20  or  a 
No.  4 hook,  then  bevel  off  the  edges  as  safety 
insurance  against  any  destructive  sharpness 
and  possible  resultant  cutting  of  fine  hackle. 

The  tool  will  serve  nicely  at  the  present 
stage;  however,  if  the  producer  wants  to 
make  it  just  a bit  more  effective,  he  may 
insert  the  blade  into  a small  vise  or  even 
into  the  jaws  of  a strong  pliers,  and  bend  to 
perhaps  a 20  or  even  30  degree  angle.  Fig.  7 
serves  as  an  excellent  model.  Completed  this 
little  instrument  may  be  attached  to  the 
creel  handle  or  strap  with  string,  and  then 
dropped  through  the  hole  in  the  lid;  it  is 
not  in  the  way  in  the  creel,  can  not  cause 
a wound  through  an  unexpected  fall  and 
with  the  retaining  cord  long  enough  may 
be  readily  and  quickly  procurable  each  time 
a fish  is  netted.  However,  if  to  repose  in 
the  dampness  of  the  creel,  it  is  well  to  pro- 
tect the  handle  with  a good  coat  or  two  of 
water  resisting  paint  or  enamel. 

Besides  being  a fish  saver  of  the  first  rank, 
these  little  gadgets  mark  the  owner  as  a 
conservationist,  sportsman  and  an  economist. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  remove  a dry  fly  without 
crushing  the  hackle;  three  or  even  two  good 
grade  flies  saved  will  pay  the  cost  of  the 
tool  shown  as  Fig.  1;  one  fly  will  pay  for 
Fig.  2,  and  a little  spare  time,  effort  and 
ingenuity  is  the  only  cost  of  Fig.  7.  Doubt- 
ful if  you  need  be  reminded  Mr.  Fisherman 
it  is  amazing  how  much  havoc  clumsy  fum- 
bling masculine  fingers  may  play  with  ex- 
quisitely hackled  and  delicately  balanced 
dries. 

Next  on  our  list  comes  a line  dryer  as 
shown  in  various  stages  of  production  in 
Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  11.  Perhaps  a word  or  two 
on  line  dryers,  the  true  value  of  which  many 
fishermen  do  not  seem  to  understand  nor  ap- 
preciate, might  well  be  in  order. 

First  why  leave  a wet  line,  all  too  often 
quite  costly,  on  the  reel  to  rot?  It  is  such 
a little  task  to  give  the  line  air  and  a chance 
to  breathe,  an  act  of  thoughtfulness  certain 
to  pay  big  dividends  when  the  outfit  is  next 
assembled,  be  it  a half  hour,  a half  day  or 
a half  month  later.  Carrying  the  breathing 
idea  to  the  extreme,  the  writer  even  makes 
it  a practice  to  stop  fishing  at  intervals  so 
as  to  stretch  his  line  out  on  clean  shaded 
grass  or  bushes  for  a little  aeriation.  This 
is  especially  to  be  recommended  for  those 
all  day  excursions,  a good  time  being  the 
noon  lunch  period.  It  is  also  well  to  switch 
ends  at  the  same  time,  another  dividend 
paying  idea  in  fishing  satisfaction  and  also 
pretty  safe  insurance  of  evenly  wearing 
lines.  Somehow  or  other  this  fisherman  can 
not  reconcile  himself  to  going  forth  with  a 
doubtful  line,  knowing  full  well  that  one- 
half  of  it  is  worn  out,  independable  and  of 
waterlogging  tendency,  in  short  practically 
worthless  for  fine  fishing. 

A large  wooden  spool,  6 to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  upon  which  to  store  or  dry  lines, 
is  desirable,  and  your  correspondent  carries 
one  such  in  the  car  at  all  times.  If  there 
are  others  in  the  party  and  space  is  limited 


in  the  sedan,  the  big  wooden  spool  comes  in 
mighty  handy  for  a little  airing  and  drying 
of  the  fly  line  at  any  time  there  may  be  a 
take-down  to  change  location.  Even  for  a 
fifteen  minute  journey,  the  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  line  most  recently  in  contact  with 
water  is  carefully  removed  from  the  reel 
and  loosely  wound  upon  the  spool.  Re- 
juvenated by  this  little  aeriation  tonic, 
guarded  well  against  dust  and  dirt,  to  the 
jaded  arm  the  action  of  the  assembly  oft- 
times  seems  almost  impossible  of  being  true 
when  casting  is  resumed.  If  alone,  which 
is  quite  frequent,  the  writer  being  of  a lone 
wolf  inclination,  then  the  line  is  simply 
thrown  about  loosely  on  the  rear  seat  of 
the  car,  mighty  effective  and  quite  quickly 
accomplished. 

But  enough  of  cause  and  effect  in  view  of 
the  limited  space  and  the  long  trail  yet  to 
be  covered  by  this  discussion.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  practical  construction  of  a line 
dryer  or  retaining  spool  as  you  will.  Some- 
how or  other  it  seems  pleasing  to  have  the 
ends  of  the  contraption  circular.  Six  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  depending  upon 
the  fancy  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  might  be  a safe  compromise. 
If  the  constructor  is  equipped  with  a com- 
pass or  jig  saw,  then  a good  quality  hard- 
wood should  be  in  order.  If  tools  are 
meagre,  say  only  a handsaw,  perhaps  merely 
a drawing  or  even  a pocket  knife,  a soft 
easily  workable  wood  such  as  white  pine  or 
balsa  had  best  be  selected. 

The  fellow  equipped  with  tools  to  cut  a 
perfect  circle  likely  knows  how  to  outline 
such  a pattern.  In  the  absence  of  a compass, 
a pail  bottom  or  dinner  plate  might  serve  as 
a model  in  tracing  the  circumference.  The 
lad  with  the  drawing  or  pocket  knife  had 
best  start  with  a perfect  square,  sketching 
thereon  a circle  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Now 
measure  carefully  and  with  the  handsaw  cut 
the  square  into  a perfect  octagon.  Again 
reduce  the  outline  by  cutting  off  the  eight 
points  rather  evenly,  arriving  at  a sixteen 
sided  polygon.  Now  it  is  time  to  go  to  work 
with  the  drawing  or  pocket  knife  and  a 
fairly  perfect  circular  end  should  be  readily 
attainable.  With  the  two  ends  uniform  in 
diameter  and  circumference,  a quarter  inch 
hole  is  now  drilled  directly  through  the 
center  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  Likewise  eight 
one-fourth  inch  holes,  evenly  spaced  and 
one-half  inch  from  the  edge,  are  to  be  in- 
serted at  the  outter  rim  of  the  pieces. 

Quarter  inch  dowels,  easily  and  cheaply  ob- 
tainable at  most  wood  shops,  hardware  stores 
and  the  like,  serve  best  as  spokes  of  the 
spool.  These  are  sawed  to  even  length 
beforehand  and  inserted  as  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
being  glued,  nailed  or  both  to  secure  a rigid 
job.  A dowel,  long  enough  to  easily  grasp 
in  both  hands  on  the  outside  of  the  ends,  is 
slid  into  the  center  holes  to  serve  as  an 
axle  of  the  contraption.  For  the  fellow  with 
plenty  of  time  and  a flair  for  extreme  re- 
finement, a base  as  shown  in  Fig.  11  with 
upright  side  arms,  not  unlike  the  common 
bookends,  may  be  constructed  to  form  a reel 
like  arrangement.  The  spool  fits  inside  the 
uprights,  holes  are  drilled  through  the  latter 
as  sketched,  and  on  which  the  shaft  revolves. 
An  advantage  of  the  extra  labor,  probably 
mostly  offset  by  the  additional  bulk,  is  the 
tendency  of  the  dryer  to  stay  put  and  not 
roll  about  with  each  jolt  of  the  car. 


: 


Incidentally  a dryer  of  such  worthy  dial 
eter  is  just  about  the  best  thing  imaginal 
upon  which  to  store  lines  during  the  win 
season.  The  writer  likes  his  spools  to  be 
least  twelve  inches  long  from  end  to  ei 
ample  space  to  park  three  or  four  fine  lir 
when  dried  out  and  not  subject  to  consfi 
removal  and  replacement  as  happens  wb 
one  is  actively  fishing. 

A leader  dryer  or  stretcher  might 
worthy  of  discussion.  Here  is  an  ope  rati 
on  which  the  experts  disagree  with  a rig 
royal  will — to  stretch  or  not  to  stretch, 
is  said  a leader  of  less  than  five  pounds  t< 
can  not  be  safely  subjected  to  a stretch 
but  here  again  opinions  and  practices  m 
differ  most  emphatically.  Using  a little  coi 
mon  sense  and  care,  the  writer  believes 
leader  of  less  than  five  pounds  may  be  i 
moved  from  the  box  wet  and  then  dried 
a vertical  position,  firmly  attached  at  be 
ends  and  using  a light  anchor,  and  withe 
apparent  injury. 


; 


t 


: 


E 


At  any  rate  for  those  who  wish 
straighten  out  leaders  before  packing  aw 
for  the  next  trip,  Fig.  12  illustrates  a han 
little  gadget;  besides  it  is  just  what  the  dc 
tor  ordered  for  fellows  who  like  to  hang  ( 
joints  of  bamboo  rods,  of  which  more  lat 
Again  the  materials  are  simply  and  eas 
picked  up  about  home  or  in  the  five  and  1 
cent  stores.  A narrow  butt  hinge,  about  ] 
or  2 inches  size,  a 15  to  18  inches  long  st 
of  white  pine  or  some  other  soft  wood,  ' 
or  2 x % inches,  six  screws,  about  c 
dozen  bass  screw  hooks,  and  a half  do2 
spring  clip  clothes  pins.  The  butt  of  1 
wooden  arm  should  be  cut  to  fit  the  hin 
and  then  tapered  toward  the  tip  with  a vi 
to  neatness.  At  one  inch  intervals  ale 
the  arm  insert  the  screw  hooks;  it  is  to  th( 
the  leaders  or  rod  joints  will  be  hung.  W 
the  wooden  arm  firmly  screwed  to  one  b 
flange  of  the  hinge,  a location  for  install1 
tion  must  be  selected  with  a thought 
hanging  the  owner’s  longest  leaders.  In  1 
usual  three  story  dwelling,  directly  ovc 
head  at  the  third  floor  stairway  is  a lik< 
place.  Ordinarily  third  floor  stairways  ; ! 
steep,  and  seldom  is  there  an  inclined 
of  ceiling  overhead.  Generally  one  finds  i 
drop  of  some  13  to  16  feet. 


Upon  removing  the  wet  leaders  from  Iji 
box,  the  butt  end  is  looped  over  one  of  t : 
screw  hooks,  and  a small  spring  clip  clotl; 
pin  snapped  to  the  point.  Tiny  toy  clotl) 
pins  may  be  secured  at  five  and  ten  cct 
stores;  if  at  no  other  time,  surely  duri 
the  Christmas  season.  The  writer  hard' 
thinks  even  a 5X  tip  is  likely  to  be  injur  I j 
by  being  subjected  to  this  infinitesin'i 
weight  for  a ten  to  fifteen  minute  perk. 
The  gut  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged  ' 
the  repeated  soaking  and  drying  out  proci s 

ovpr  thp  QPflQnn  and  +n  rnrrppt  anv  wrn  ( 


over  the  season,  and  to  correct  any  wro 
impressions  this  fisherman  personally  dc 
not  recommend  the  practice.  Rather  i 
leaders  are  immersed  in  a good  soluti  l 
from  April  15  to  October  30  and  are  i- 
moved  only  for  fishing,  always  coming  ct 
of  the  glass  container  wiry,  pliable  and  kin 
less  when  needed. 


Proper  care  of  bamboo  rods  is  a sub  jit 
of  great  concern  to  most  fishermen.  . i 
assembled  rod  is  never  to  be  hung  up  > 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  a horizon  1 
position;  neither  should  the  separate  join 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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OF  OTHER  DAYS 

(Continued,  from  Page  9) 

| 

S'irely  cruise  about  with  the  cattie  held 
ithwise  between  its  jaws.  Persistent  cuss, 
it  appeared  on  this  second  occasion,  hold- 
Ijj  to  its  prey  until  it  was  almost  lifted 
■ti  the  surface.  Then  it  was  recalled  that 
mid  timer  at  bait  fishing  had  once  suggested 
ilausible  method  whereby  “bait  killin’ 
Li,”  as  he  termed  them,  could  be  brought 
> terms.  The  hook  was  inserted  beneath 
l backbone  at  a midway  point  on  the  next 
lie  lowered  into  the  water,  and  an  instant 
Ejr  the  strike,  the  barb  was  driven  home 
tj  the  pickerel  landed. 

vent  of  the  light  lures  in  bass  fishing 
ling  more  recent  years  has  brought  with 
aany  unforgettable  episodes  on  smallmouth 
;ams.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  small- 
nth  bass  water  in  the  state  produced  more 
i|  bass,  fish  over  three  pounds  in  weight, 
ii  did  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  in  Cumber - 
i|l  County  for  light  lure  fishermen.  These 
i:hes  were  scored  most  consistently  by 
lirlie  Fox,  Lambert  Miller  and  others  of 
i light  lure  fraternity  in  the  years  just 
iceding  the  ’36  flood  and  the  year  of  the 
(d.  The  splendid  motto  of  this  group  of 
irtsmen  was  “Kill  only  occasionally,  and 
in  with  a topnotch  fish.”  It  was  in  ’36, 
tiusk  on  an  August  evening,  that  a giant 
jiodoguinet  smallmouth  made  a sucker  of 
sand  snitched  one  of  our  pet  plugs,  then. 
m weeks  later,  repeated  the  process. 

erhaps  the  most  fascinating  angle  to  light 
fe  bait  casting  rests  in  the  unexpected, 
;kes  from  big  fish  that  have  occurred  in 
ter  where  they  were  least  expected.  For 
i past  three  years,  a standing  feud  has  been 
iblished  with  one  of  the  heaviest  girthed 
:ek  bass  we  have  ever  observed  in  Sher- 
Si’s  Creek.  On  a wide  flat,  weedgrown  and 
|llow  in  its  lower  section  and  shallow 
oughout,  this  smallmouth  first  connected 
h a % ounce  lure  in  mid  September  three 
rs  ago.  Consistent  fishing  over  the  same 
:er  during  the  summer  months  that  year 
l failed  to  bring  a strike  from  any  bass 
■r  12  inch  length,  all  of  which  had  been 
eased.  The  water  rushes  between  ledges 
he  upper  end  of  this  flat,  and  in  the  after- 
>n  of  that  memorable  day  astream,  a chance 
t into  the  swirl  at  the  riffle’s  base  brought 
;errific  strike.  Straight  downstream  that 
smallmouth  rushed,  stripping  in  its  first 
i at  least  30  feet  of  line  from  the  reel, 
m it  swirled  to  the  surface,  affording  a 
id  view.  Incidentally,  we  have  noted  with 
ny  of  these  larger  creek  smallmouths,  when 
y have  attained  a length  exceeding  15 
hes,  that  breaks  from  the  water  have  been 
e.  On  this  occasion  the  fish,  which  we 
■ged  to  be  about  21  inches  in  length,  had 
;n  lightly  hooked  and  it  tore  loose  in  the 
: surge  that  afforded  a glimpse  of  it.  Light 
iking  at  artificials  seems  to  have  been  an 
ablished  custom  with  this  big  bass,  for  it 
s hooked  again  on  the  edge  of  a weed 
eh  the  following  July.  Its  bulk  and  the 
id  way  in  which  it  ripped  line  from  the 
1 on  the  second  encounter  made  it  mighty 
dent  on  this  second  occasion  that  here  was 
ish  well  up  in  the  record  class.  Try  as 
have  since  that  second  encounter,  which 
ted  not  more  than  30  seconds,  we  haven’t 
sed  that  fish,  although  a friend  reports 
hng  had  a strike  from  it  during  the  past 
ison.  It’s  great  to  know  that  there  are 


a few  old  timers  of  the  smallmouth  clan  still 
cruising  about  in  our  central  Pennsylvania 
streams  and  here’s  to  many  more  like  ’em  in 
the  years  to  come. 


PRIZE  FISH  CONTEST— A 
TRADITION 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

After  winning  his  own  prize  two  years  in 
succession  he  again  gave  the  money  back  to 
the  prize  fund.  This  time  with  no  restric- 
tions— to  be  used  as  they  saw  fit.  Mr.  Ker- 
wick  still  holds  the  club  record  for  shark 
fishing  and  is  also  a life  member  of  the  club. 

The  Prize  Fish  Contest  has  now  become 
one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club.  Not  only  the  members,  but 
anglers  throughout  the  entire  community 
were  getting  interested.  It  had  become  tradi- 
tional and  was  making  history  for  the  club. 
The  directors,  realizing  this,  decided  that  a 
more  efficient  organization  was  necessary  to 
properly  conduct  it. 

So,  they  amended  the  by-laws  to  provide 
that  adequate  funds  be  set  aside,  based  on  a 
percentage  of  each  member’s  dues.  A special 
committee  was  appointed  to  handle  the  work. 
The  season  was  extended  to  last  throughout 
the  entire  year  from  January  1 to  December 
31.  Contest  rules  were  drawn  up  and  made 
mandatory.  New  members  taking  the  obliga- 
tion of  allegiance  to  the  club  must  agree  to 
abide  by  all  contest  rules  and  accept  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee. 

Witnesses  and  affidavits  have  never  been 
required  and  are  not  necessary.  A fisherman 
may  stretch  the  truth  a little  when  telling 
about  the  big  ones.  He’s  expected  to  and 
it  makes  a better  story.  But,  no  real  sports- 
man would  label  himself  as  a “drippin’  pre- 
varicationist”  just  to  win  a prize,  no  matter 
how  high  the  value.  Don’t  get  me  wrong. 
Fishermen  aren’t  angels,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  when  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  weight  of  a fish,  the  contestant  will  shave 
it  down  a little  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Prior  to  1932  eels  have  never  been  seriously 
considered  by  the  contest  committee.  That 
year  for  the  first  time  they  were  put  on  the 
eligible  list  for  prize  competition  and  Dave 
Mazzoni,  later  to  become  President  of  the 
club,  responded  with  a rip-snorten  slime- 
covered  specimen  that  tipped  the  scales  at 
exactly  ten  pounds.  His  pal,  Jacob  Buesch, 
also  entered  one  just  a few  ounces  lighter. 
Dave  told  some  pretty  tall  stories  about  the 
job  he  had  landing  that  eel  but  he  sent  us 
a photograph  to  prove  that  the  eel  was  a 
little  taller  than  any  of  his  stories. 

The  recent  popularity  of  deep  sea  game 
fishing  has  resulted  in  adding  both  the  tuna 
and  the  white  marlin  to  the  eligible  list. 
Several  large  specimens  have  been  taken 
but  the  five  hundred  pound  shark  mentioned 
above  still  holds  the  record  for  the  largest 
fish  ever  entered  in  the  contest.  And  that 
record  sounds  good  for  a long  time. 


There  are  some  160  species  or  groups  of 
closely  related  species  of  domestic  fish  and 
other  sea  foods  utilized  regularly  for  food 
in  the  United  States;  and  about  60  fishery 
commodities  which  are  canned,  either  on  a 
large  scale  or  as  table  specialties — sardines  in 
wine  sauce,  for  example,  rollmops,  goffelbiter, 
“courtbullion,”  “tonno,”  and  pike  in  spiced 
jelly. 


NATURAL  INSECTS  AND 
THEIR  IMITATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

abdomentergites,  dark  red  brown,— sternites. 
somewhat  lighter;  legs,  brown;  tails,  three — 
the  middle  one  very  short,  and  all  con- 
spicuously ringed  with  brownish  bands. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  the  spinner  or  imago 
of  the  Black  Quill.  After  the  sub-imago  skin 
is  shed,  the  wings  lose  their  slate  grey  color, 
and  the  two  outer  tails  increase  in  length, — 
the  middle  one  remaining  very  short.  It  is 
usually  found  on  the  slower  moving  streams, 
and  is  more  or  less  in  season  up  until  the 
middle  of  June. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  mallard 

quill;  body,  brown  crewel  wool;  hackle,  dark 
red  brown,  commonly  known  as  red;  tail, 
mandarin  duck  fibres. 

“The  Red  Legged  March  Fly” 

Order— Diptera 
Family — Bibionidae 
Genus — Bibio 
Species — Femoratus 

Description:  Length  of  wings  5/16"  to  3/8". 
General  color  blackish.  Wings,  light  black; 
abdomen,  black  and  clothed  with  whitish  hair 
on  the  sides;  legs, — femur,  blood  red — tibia 
and  tarsi,  jet  black. 

Remarks:  The  name  of  March  fly  is  rather 
misleading,  for  this  insect  appears  over  the 
streams  during  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
pupal  stage  apparently  is  passed  in  the  under- 
cut banks  of  streams,  for  in  such  places  I 
have  often  noticed  these  flies  crawling  out 
of  small  holes,  located  a foot  or  two  above 
the  water.  The  dressing  of  the  imitation  given 
below,  has  proved  most  successful  and  I have 
killed  trout  that  were  literally  gorged  on 
Bibio  femoratus.  Along  quiet  waters  or  in 
eddies,  it  is  a common  sight  to  see  many  of 
these  flies  struggling  on  the  water  trying  to 
reach  land;  and  if  there  is  one  insect  that 
will  cause  trout  to  become  surface  conscious 
and  start  taking  the  dry  fly — the  Red  Legged 
March  Fly  is  it. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14,  short  shank;  wings, 
coot;  body,  peacock  herl;  hackle,  red  furnace, 
sometimes  known  as  coch-y-bondhu. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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be  fitted  with  fly  lines  just  before  the  midd! 
of  next  April. 

Our  pet  fly  line,  at  this  season  of  the  yea 
is  draped  over  a couple  of  wooden  pegs  i 
a convenient  spot,  but  in  the  bottom  of  tl 
box,  carefully  wrapped,  is  an  older,  spare  lit 
ready  for  use. 

That  little  tin  box  with  some  printing  o 
the  cover  contains  one  of  those  miniatur 
ten-cent  boot  patching  kits  that  can  be  bougl 
at  almost  any  garage. 

And  that  reminds  us  of  another  story. 

Emergency  Repairs 


l 

P 
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|[ 

i 
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MV  FRIENDS  tell  me  that  the  couple  of 
boxes  of  fishing  tackle  of  various  kinds 
that  I have  accumulated  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  and  which  are  carefully  replenished 
from  year  to  year  are  a lot  of  unnecessary 
weight  on  the  shelves  of  my  home. 

But  in  the  course  of  a single  season  of  fish- 
ing, it  has  been  my  privilege — and  I really 
mean  to  use  that  word- — to  lend  those  same 
friends  leaders,  flies,  hooks,  sinkers,  even  a 
spare  reel  and  an  emergency  rod  carried  along 
in  the  trunk  of  the  automobile. 

I can’t  for  the  life  of  me  understand  how 
any  angler  can  overlook  the  dividends  paid 
by  a complete  outfit  that  will  provide  the 
tools  necessary  for  any  kind  of  angling  that 
may  be  desired. 

It’s  not  expensive  to  be  prepared  for  any 
kind  of  fishing.  The  equipment  can  be  bought 
bit  by  bit  during  the  early  spring,  and  any- 
way most  of  the  tackle  that  anglers  want 
but  cannot  find  consists  of  little  items  that 
cost  only  a few  cents. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  fishing,  as  well  as 
of  life — but  if  the  angler  is  to  enjoy  variety 
in  his  sport  astream,  he  must  be  properly 
and  completely  equipped  to  meet  all  situa- 
tions. 

One  Case  In  Point 

Let’s  catch  our  breath  now,  from  this  bit 
of  preaching,  and  consider  a concrete  example. 

Joe  Harsch,  an  old  fishing  companion,  and 
I were  angling  for  trout  one  spring  in  Lycom- 
ing Creek,  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  The 
stream  was  high  and  swift,  and  the  trout  were 
not  biting. 

In  one  big,  deep  pool  we  decided  to  fish 
for  suckers.  We  rigged  our  fly  rods,  attached 
light  sinkers,  and  hoped  for  action.  But  none 
came. 

Then  Joe  had  a bright  idea.  He  stepped 
over  to  his  car,  parked  nearby,  and  brought 
out  a steel  casting  rod  that  he  suddenly  re- 
membered had  been  left  in  the  car  since  the 
previous  bass  season. 

With  a bit  more  sinker  on  the  silk  line  of 
the  casting  outfit,  Joe  was  able  to  get  his 
bait  well  out  past  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  before  we  turned  home  for  the  afternoon 
he  had  caught  half  a dozen  nice  fat  suckers. 
While  I,  forced  to  keep  on  using  the  fly  rod, 
had  not  even  a bite  to  show  for  my  patient 
waiting. 

Joe  was  prepared  for  sucker  fishing  by  pure 
luck,  but  anyhow  he  was  prepared — and  he 
got  the  fish. 

Take  An  Inventory 

So  we  suggest  that  you  take  an  inventory 
of  your  fishing  tackle  right  now — while  there 
still  is  time  to  round  out  the  equipment  over 
a period  of  weeks  when  spare  money  can  be 
invested. 

Think  over  every  kind  of  fishing  you  are 
likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  during 
the  open  seasons  this  year.  Think  of  every 
possible  emergency  that  may  occur.  Then 


fill  your  tackle  box- — -or  boxes- — with  the  ma- 
terial you  will  need,  and  don’t  be  alarmed  if 
the  tackle  begins  to  overflow  the  allotted 
space. 

If  you’ll  just  step  up  close  here  we'll  open 
our  tackle  box  and  show  you  what  we  mean. 
Not  that  we  have  attained  perfection;  we’re 
going  to  make  an  inventory  of  our  own  stock 
before  many  more  days  pass.  But  you  can 
at  least  get  some  ideas. 

The  Tray  Well  Filled 

Begin  with  the  tray  in  the  very  top  of  the 
box. 

In  it  we  find  a couple  of  those  little  wooden 
barrels  of  split  shot,  of  two  or  three  sizes. 
Then  there  is  a flat  box  in  which  we  have 
a dozen  or  so  sinkers  of  several  weights. 
Nestled  in  among  them  is  a fairly  large  nail 
which  will  come  in  handy  for  use  as  the 
“threader”  on  a stringer,  and  here  also  is  a 
small  knife  with  two  well  sharpened  blades. 

A couple  of  empty  typewriter  ribbon  boxes 
contain  odds  and  ends — unsnelled  hooks, 
swivels,  a couple  of  safety  pins,  a wad  of 
adhesive  tape  and  other  knick-knacks. 

Down  deeper  in  the  box  we  get  into  the 
real  tackle. 

Light  sparkling  on  their  glass  sides  attracts 
our  attention  first  to  two  small  bottles — one 
containing  dry  fly  oil  and  the  other  insect 
dope,  both  of  which  are  indispensable. 

Side  by  side  nestle  two  fly  rod  reels,  empty 
now  but  well  oiled  and  cleaned  and  ready  to 


It  was  very  early  last  spring,  when  tl 
water  was  a bit  high  and  still  very  cold,  th; 
we  snagged  a big  gash  in  the  knee  of  or 
boot  while  climbing  over  a barbed- wire  fenc- 
A hurried  trip  back  to  the  car  brought  oi 
the  patching  outfit,  and  15  minutes  later  v, 
were  in  the  creek  up  to  the  tops  of  our  boot 

The  trout  were  striking  flies  viciously,  an 
we  had  five  beauties. 

But  we  couldn’t  have  gotten  within  reac 
of  any  of  them  had  we  not  been  able  to  § 
the  limit  in  our  boots  in  the  cold  water. 

Boy,  what  dividends  that  dime  kit  pai 
just  that  one  time! 

But  let’s  go  on  through  the  box.  There 
more  to  see. 

Boxes  For  Our  Flies 

There  are  two  fly  boxes,  one  with  dee 
compartments  for  dry  flies  and  the  other  wil 
those  little  spring  arrangements  for  holdir 
wet  flies  and  streamers.  There  are  two  goc 
sized  empty  boxes,  too.  When  the  fishir 
begins  they  will  contain  reserve  supplies  i | 
wet  and  dry  flies  and  other  artificial  lures 

Tucked  down  along  one  side  is  a foldir 
ruler  that  will  measure  up  to  two  feet,  ar 
nearby  is  a powder  puff  case — the  ladies  ca 
them  compacts — which  we  borrowed  fro: 
one  or  our  daughters.  The  compact,  whe 
fishing  begins,  will  contain  a bit  of  musli 
cloth,  folded  flat,  which  has  been  liberal) 
dosed  with  line  grease. 

Another  typewriter  ribbon  box  contains  a 
assortment  of  spinners  of  various  sizes  ar 
shapes  which  we  have  found  effective. 


There’s  no  time  like  the  present  to  stock  up  fishing’  tackle  for  the  season  ahead.  Follow  the  advice 
in  Dick  Fortney’s  article  this  month,  and  you  will  be  joining  at  the  counter  of  your  local  sporting 

goods  dealer. 
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i Another  holds  half  a hundred  unsnelled 
looks.  These  may  be  tied  directly  to  the 
tnd  of  the  leader,  but  we  also  have  a pack 
If  various  sizes  of  snelled  hooks  for  trout, 
bass  and  panfish  angling. 

i One  of  the  most  carefully  attended  boxes 
n the  whole  kit  contains  an  assortment  of 
eaders,  both  gut  and  artificial.  Each  leader 
>r  each  coil  of  gut  is  kept  in  a paper  envelope, 
md  there  also  is  half  a dozen  leader  points 
pf  small  sizes. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  get  all  that  in  one  box. 

1 Oh,  yes,  we  almost  overlooked  a few  more 
pdds  and  ends — a screw-driver,  a little  can 
if  light  oil,  half  a dozen  corks,  part  of  a 
jail  of  heavy  white  cord,  and  small  bells 
dipped  off  a celluloid  baby  rattle.  Did  you 
;ver  fish  with  a throw  line  hooked  through 
i switch,  with  a bell  hung  on  the  switch  to 
pound  the  alarm  of  bites?  We’ll  tell  you  about 
It  some  time;  it’s  a style  of  fishing  all  its  own. 

Outside  the  Tackle  Box 

So  much  for  the  tackle  box.  Now  let’s  look 
around  at  the  shelves. 

There  on  the  rack  are  five  fishing  rods. 

No.  1 is  our  pet  fly  rod.  one  of  the  finest 
we  ever  have  used  although  it  cost  less  than 
515.  No.  2 is  a stiff,  powerful  tool  which 
handles  bass  bugs  and  spinners  with  ease. 
No.  3 is  the  broken  remnant  of  a once-efficient 
fly  rod  which  we  simply  cannot  discard.  No. 
(4  is  a telescope  steel  rod.  No.  5 is  an  extra 
(heavy  bass  rod. 

1 On  other  hooks  are  the  boots  we  always 
wear,  plus  a pair  that  leaks  through  some 

tysterious  defect  in  a seam  on  the  left  foot 
it  which  are  all  right  for  emergency  use 
in  warm  weather.  There  also  hangs  a service- 
able fishing  jacket  and  a couple  of  hats  which 
the  wife  will  not  permit  us  to  wear  in  polite 
society  any  more  but  which,  honestly,  are 
more  comfortable  than  our  Sunday  best. 

We  have  an  extra  pair  of  woolen  socks  on 
tap,  too. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  that  in  their 
proper  places  are  bait  buckets  and  boxes, 
landing  net,  and  creel. 

Our  Fishing  Formula 

Now,  believe  it  or  not,  we  use  almost  all 
of  this  equipment  at  least  once  during  each 
spring  and  summer. 

We  have  a formula  that  thus  far  has  been 
fool-proof.  In  the  tackle  box  we  always  keep 
the  articles  we  have  looked  over — and  that 
tackle  box,  two  or  even  three  rods,  a bait 
container  of  some  kind,  and  the  boots,  socks, 
jacket,  landing  net  and  creel  all  must  be  in 
the  trunk  of  the  car  before  a wheel  turns 
on  a fishing  trip. 

Honestly,  we  never  have  been  caught  short 
yet. 

But  we  have  had  the  privilege — again  I 
use  that  word  deliberately — of  lending  reels, 
lines,  leaders,  boot  patches,  hooks,  flies,  and 
even  our  spare  pair  of  boots  to  fishing  com- 
panions. 

You’ll  pardon  us  if  we  have  gloated  a bit 
in  so  doing  and  have  secretly  complimented 
ourselves  on  being  ready  to  tackle  any  prob- 
lem or  condition  that  may  confront  us 
astream. 

— 

FEDERATION  DIRECTORS 
MEET  WITH  COMMISSION 

Discussion  of  the  Pennsylvania  fisheries 
program  featured  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Board  of  Fish 


Question:  Are  the  muskellunge  and  com- 
mon pickerel  members  of  the  same  family? 
— J.  W. 

Answer:  Jordan  and  Everman  rank  as 

members  of  the  pike  family  the  muskel- 
lunge, the  chain  pickerel,  the  Great  Northern 
pike,  the  little  banded  pickerel  found  along 
the  eastern  seaboard,  the  little  pickerel  or 
grass  pike,  occurring  in  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great 
Lakes  pike.  This  authority  lists  two  species 
of  muskellunge,  the  Great  Lakes  muskie  and 
the  Chautauqua  muskie,  the  latter  occurring 
in  the  lake  of  that  name  in  New  York  State 
and  its  range  extending  into  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. All  are  exceedingly  voracious  and 
strong  fishes,  size  considered,  from  the  little 
banded  pickerel  to  the  mighty  muskellunge. 

Question:  I have  an  81/ •>  foot  fly  rod 

weighing  5%  ounces,  with  the  so-called  dry 
fly  action  very  much  on  the  stiff  side.  Am 
planning  to  use  it  in  fishing  bucktails  and 
streamers  and  for  that  purpose  want  to  get 
a good  level  line.  What  size  would  you  sug- 
gest?— L.  F.  Y. 

Answer:  From  your  description  of  the 

rod,  would  suggest  that  a “C”  level  line  of 
good  American  make  might  be  the  ticket. 
Judging  by  the  backbone  you  mention,  this 
rod  should  handle  all  of  the  streamers  nicely 
and  might  be  worked  in  well  for  bass  fish- 
ing with  lighter  fly  and  spinner  combina- 
tions. 

Question:  What  are  some  good  baits  for 
catching  carp?- — T.  D. 

Answer:  Some  of  the  best  carp  fishermen 
we  know  up  along  the  Juniata  pin  their 
faith  in  sweet  corn,  either  canned  or  when 
it  is  in  season.  Used  on  small  hooks,  it  is 
a mighty  effective  carp  lure.  Then  there  are 
some  expert  carp  fishermen  who  make  their 
own  baits,  a favorite  of  which  is  the  old 
reliable  doughball  comprised  of  corn  meal 
and  molasses.  Other  carp  lures  used  suc- 


Commissioners  in  Harrisburg,  on  January 
12.  Two  of  the  Federation  Directors  present 
recently  were  appointed  by  Governor  Arthur 
H.  James  as  members  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  Game  Commission,  Hon.  John  L. 
Neiger  of  Scranton  to  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  and  Hon.  O.  Ben  Gipple  of 
Harrisburg  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission. 

One  of  the  most  vital  subjects  discussed 
at  the  meeting  concerned  a resolution  per- 
mitting the  gigging  of  waterdogs  or  sala- 
manders under  permits  granted  by  the  Fish 
Commission.  A study  conducted  in  recent 
years  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Champlain  relative  to 
the  food  habits  of  the  waterdog  indicated 
that  much  of  its  forage  in  a wild  state  con- 
sisted of  crayfish,  regarded  as  the  cream  of 
forage  for  bass  in  state  waters.  More 


cessfully  include  potatoes,  diced,  and  worms. 
To  take  carp  consistently  is,  believe  it  or  not, 
a form  of  angling  that  requires  real  study 
and  practical  experience.  Some  of  the  good 
carp  fishermen  we  know  rank  with  veteran 
trailers  for  walleyed  pike  when  it  comes  to 
practical  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  waters 
they  fish. 

Question:  How  old  is  a bass  when  it  is 
ready  to  spawn?  A brown  trout? — A.  G. 

Answer:  Bass,  both  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth,  are  believed  to  spawn  in  their  third 
year,  and  brown  trout  in  their  second  year. 

Question:  How  is  the  spinner  in  taking 

trout? — M.  F. 

Answer:  Small  spinners,  Colorado  type, 

of  about  the  size  of  the  nail  on  the  little 
finger,  rank  with  the  most  consistent  lures 
in  taking  trout.  We  much  prefer  the  copper 
or  gold  finish,  although  the  nickel  finish 
also  has  its  merits  at  times. 

Question:  Am  planning  to  use  a 12  pound 
test  line  for  my  plug  casting  next  bass  sea- 
son. Would  you  advise  a soft  braided  or 
hard  braided  line,  waterproof  of  course? — 
J.  C.  N. 

Answer:  That  is  purely  a matter  of  pref- 
erence. While  we  personally  like  the  soft 
braided  line  in  that  test,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  for  longer  wear,  the  hard  braided 
line  has  the  edge.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
more  accuracy  and  all  round  fishing  satis- 
faction, the  soft  braided  waterproof  casting 
line  is  to  be  preferred.  In  fishing  lighter 
lures,  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  go 
over  the  12  pound  test  line,  no  matter  which 
you  may  choose. 

Question:  Am  interested  in  fishing  for 

trout  next  season  in  Potter  County.  Could 
you  suggest  a good  central  location  at  which 
to  stay  for  this  fishing? — W.  H. 

Answer:  Both  Galeton  and  Coudersport 

are  situated  within  easy  range  of  some  of 
the  best  trout  waters  on  the  North  Tier. 


stringent  regulation  in  the  taking  of  bait 
fish  and  fish  bait  from  public  fishing  waters 
was  also  discussed. 

Federation  directors  present  were  John 
Youngman,  president;  Merrill  Merritts,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Colin  Reed  and  R.  S.  Cooper  from 
the  Southwest  Division;  Dewey  Miller,  South 
Central;  Joseph  Barkley,  North  Central; 
John  L.  Neiger  and  Ben  Kane,  Northwestern; 
Armstrong  and  Skinner,  Northwestern;  O.  B. 
Gipple  and  Allen  Wiker,  Southern;  Charles 
Rowe  and  Charles  Nehf,  Southeastern,  and 
Dalton  Bell,  Central  Division. 

Members  of  the  Fish  Commission  present 
were  Charles  A.  French,  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries;  Hon.  John  L.  Neiger,  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  Critchfield,  Hon.  Clifford  J.  Welsh,  Hon. 
Fred  McKean,  Hon.  Milton  L.  Peek,  Hon. 
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Harry  Weber,  Hon.  Edgar  W.  Nicholson,  and 
H.  R.  Stackhouse,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 
Also  present  was  C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish 
Culturist  for  the  Board. 

The  Directors  and  the  members  of  the 
Board  discussed  the  various  Resolutions  ap- 
proved and  passed  by  the  Federation  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  1938,  1939,  and  1940. 
Some  of  these  Resolutions  have  since  been 
enacted  in  the  Law  and  are  now  upon  the 
Statute  books  and  are  in  the  Fish  Code. 

The  1938  Resolutions  discussed  were  as 
follows: 

No.  9.  Pertaining  to  the  possession  of  nets 
larger  than  those  prescribed  for  in- 
land water  fishing  unless  a permit 
shall  have  been  issued  by  the  Fish 
Commission  for  same.  This  has 
since  been  made  a law. 

No.  11.  Pertaining  to  fishing  for  pickerel 
through  the  ice,  and  while  we  have  a 
law  on  the  books  today  permitting 
ice  fishing,  the  law  is  so  confusing 
that  one  must  take  a lawyer  along 
with  him  to  try  and  figure  out  the 
legal  way  of  fishing  through  the  ice. 
This  law  will  be  revamped  and 
straightened  out  to  conform  with  the 
regular  manner  of  pickerel  fishing. 
No.  14.  To  amend  Sunday  fishing  law  which 
would  permit  the  taking  of  bait-fish 
on  Sunday  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  permitted  on  week  days. 

No.  17.  Resolution  pertaining  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  Highway  fills  for 
the  construction  of  fishing  dams. 

No.  18.  To  permit  the  sportsmen  of  the 
State  to  fish  in  Water  Company 
Dams  that  are  now  restricted  against 
public  fishing. 

No.  19.  That  the  Legislature  prohibit  the 
sale  of  chubs,  fallfish,  suckers,  cat- 
fish, sunfish,  yellow  perch,  carp,  not 
including  bait-fish  taken  in  inland 
waters  of  Pennsylvania. 

No.  22.  That  the  State  Federation  request 
the  Fish  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  sucker  fishing  in  streams 
which  can  be  classified  as  either 
trout  or  bass  streams  before  the 
season  for  that  fish  opens.  Anyone 
who  can  solve  this  problem  will  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  will  have  every  op- 
portunity to  explain  their  ideas,  as 
up  to  the  present  time,  neither  the 
Fish  Commission  nor  the  Federation 
know  how  to  solve  this  problem. 

No.  28.  That  the  Fish  Commission  endeavor 
to  execute  an  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Water  Service  Company  to 
net  the  excess  fish  in  the  dams  on 
their  water  sheds  and  place  them 
in  public  waters  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Fish  Commission.  This 
has  been  done  in  several  instances. 

1939  Resolutions 

No.  7.  Concerning  the  Fish  Commission 
issuing  their  own  fishing  licenses  in- 
stead of  these  being  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Revenue. 

No.  24.  That  the  Fish  Commission  grant  per- 
mits to  individuals  or  groups  to  gig 
water  dogs  in  the  major  streams. 
Quite  a discussion  was  held  on  this 
matter  and  Mr.  Ross  Buller  ex- 
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plained  to  the  group  that  they  were 
now  studying  the  life  habits  of  the 
waterdog. 

No.  25.  Pertaining  to  the  possession  of  bait- 
fish,  and  this  has  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  Commission. 

No.  26.  Requesting  the  Fish  Commission  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  all  bait-fish  or 
fish-bait  from  the  streams  of  the 
State  for  their  sale  and  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  same  except  where 
proper  evidence  is  presented  that 
these  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  were  not 
taken  from  the  stream  of  the  State. 

No.  27.  Was  the  matter  of  special  Fish 
Wardens  and  quite  a discussion  was 
entered  into  by  various  members 
present  as  to  this  activity.  There  is 
a lot  of  criticism  against  the  actions 
of  some  to  these  special  Fish 
Wardens,  and  the  Commission  has 
promised  to  work  out  an  efficient 
system  along  these  lines. 

No.  28.  Concerned  the  equipping  of  the  field 
officers  with  uniforms,  and  this  has 
been  done. 

No.  29.  Concerning  the  setting  and  attend- 
ing of  traps  by  the  use  of  motor 
boat  be  prohibited. 

No.  30,  31,  and  32.  Pertaining  to  regulations 
and  toilet  facilities  at  Spring  Creek, 
commonly  called  Fishermen’s  Para- 
dise, have  all  been  complied  with 
by  the  Fish  Commission. 

No.  33.  Pertaining  to  not  having  the  fishing 
license  signed,  fine  should  be  re- 
duced from  $25  to  $2.  Resolution 
No.  5 in  1940  recommends  the  fine  be 
reduced  to  $1  instead  of  $2.  This 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  legis- 


lative committee  who  will  have  a 
bill  drawn. 

No.  34.  That  the  Fish  Commission  start  a 
constructive  program  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lakes  and  ponds  and  sur- 
rounding lands  so  these  properties 
can  be  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Resolution  No.  4 in 
1940  pertains  to  this  same  matter. 
Resolution  No.  49  passed  in  1940  also 
reaffirmed  this  Resolution  and: 
recommended  that  the  fishing  li- 
censes be  increased  50<f  and  ear- 
marked for  this  purpose. 

No.  35.  That  the  laws  covering  Sunday  fish- 
ing be  amended  to  conform  with 
the  laws  covering  week-day  fishing. 

No.  38.  Pertaining  to  revision  of  the  Fish 
Code  in  general.  Quite  a discussion 
was  had  on  this,  and  it  was  the 
concensus  of  opinion  that  the  Fish 
Commission  should  start  this  and 
have  it  in  shape  for  the  next  Legis- 
lative session,  as  this  is  a big  job 
and  would  be  impossible  to  do  at 
this  session. 

No.  43.  Requesting  that  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion revise  their  salaries  for  their 
wardens  starting  at  a minimum 
salary  of  $1,200  a year  and  increas- 
ing until  they  get  to  a maximum  of 
$1,860  a year.  The  Commission  ad- 
vises the  Directors  that  this  has 
been  done. 

1940  Resolutions 

No.  2.  A request  by  the  Southwest  Di- 
vision recommending  a fish  ladder  to 
be  started  on  Wipkies  Dam  on 
Laurel  Hill  Creek  in  Somerset 
County,  and  the  Directors  were  in- 


Three  Forest  City  men,  William  Stankus,  Peter  Kondrat  and  Frank  Markunas,  were  committed  to 
Lackawanna  County  jail  in  default  of  payment  of  total  fines  amounting  to  $525  on  charges  of  il- 
legal netting  in  Crystal  Lake,  Lackawanna  County.  Approximately  1200  feet  of  nets  were  confiscated. 
Warden  Keith  Harter,  Dalton,  and  F.  F.  Jenkins,  Lackawanna  County  game  protector,  are  shown  with 
the  nets  taken.  Assisting  in  the  arrests  were  William  Denton,  Susquehanna  County  game  protector, 
A.  Wargo,  traveling  game  protector,  Sam  Spencer,  deputy  game  protector,  Carbondale,  L.  E.  Noll, 
fish  warden,  Pleasant  Mount,  Charles  Costa,  special  fish  warden,  and  Highway  Patrolmen  W.  T. 

McNulty  and  w.  F.  Wright  of  Troop  D. 
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formed  that  this  has  been  taken 
care  of. 

No.  6.  That  the  Fish  Commission  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Sunday 
law  making  it  unnecessary  to  secure 
the  permission  of  the  land  owner  to 
fish  when  his  land  is  not  posted 
against  Sunday  Fishing. 

No.  7.  Pertaining  to  the  motorboat  law.  The 
Fish  Commission  would  like  to  see 
an  operator’s  license  for  the  opera- 
tors of  these  motorboats,  as  it  would 
be  easier  to  prosecute  these  viola- 
tors. As  it  is  now  only  the  owner 
of  the  boat  takes  out  the  license  to 
operate,  and  anybody  else  can 
operate  that  boat  on  the  same 
owner’s  plates. 

No.  8.  To  provide  for  a fine  of  $10  for 
any  fisherman  guilty  of  destroyine 
properties.  This  to  be  enforced  by 
the  Fish  Commission. 

No,  10.  Opposing  any  closed  season  for  fish- 
ing for  Sunfish  or  Perch  during  the 
spawning  season. 

No.  26.  That  the  Fish  Commission  appoint 
a regular  Fish  Warden  for  every 
County. 

No.  27.  That  more  paid  Wardens  be  furn- 
ished by  the  Fish  Commission  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  trout  season. 
No.  30.  That  only  one  bait,  either  live  bait 
or  fish-bait,  be  used  per  line.  This 
was  discussed  at  great  length. 

No.  31.  That  the  season  for  Rock  Bass 
should  run  concurrently  with  the 
season  for  Black  Bass  and  the 
present  no  size  limit  to  be  retained. 
No.  32.  To  endorse  Legislation  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  striped  bass  or  Rock  Fish 
less  than  sixteen  inches  in  length. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  concensus  of 
opinion  that  this  would  have  to  be 
a Federal  Law  as  these  fish  are 
caught  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

No.  35.  Recommending  the  Commission  ex- 
periment with  stream  improvement 
work  on  certain  streams  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  The  Commis- 
sioners explained  that  this  was  being 
done. 

No.  58.  Asking  the  Fish  Commission  to  fur- 
nish and  complete  a detailed  annual 
statement  showing  all  revenues  and 
expenses. 

No.  63.  Asking  the  Fish  Commission  to  re- 
quest an  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  whether  they  could 
use  $100,000  per  year  to  be  used  for 
the  elimination  of  pollution  in  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Harrington  Adams 
has  passed  down  an  opinion  since 
this  Resolution  was  adopted  that  the 
Fish  Commission  have  no  authority 
to  do  so. 

After  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Fish  Commission  the  Directors  of 
the  Federation  held  a short  business  session. 

Mr.  Charles  Nehf,  Vice-President  of  the 
Southeastern  Division,  had  requested  the  list 
of  names  of  all  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  books 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 
As  there  is  a Resolution  on  the  books  pro- 
hibiting the  Secretary  from  sending  out 
these  names,  President  Youngman  asked  the 
Directors  present  if  they  would  consent  to 


Tying  Pennsylvania’s  record  largemouth  bass  taken  last  year  was  this  magnificent  fish  caught  in 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  and  Wavne  Counties,  by  George  Renoe,  Sr.,  of  Lee  Park,  Wilkes-Barre.  It 
was  22  inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of  17 >4  inches  and  weighed  7 pounds.  At  the  time  he  scored  the 
catch,  Renoe  was  using  a 5>4  ounce  flyrod,  an  8 pound  test  leader  and  hair  frog.  The  four  other  bass 
in  the  photo  ranged  in  weight  from  2*4  to  3>4  pounds. 


Mr.  Nehf  sending  the  envelopes  and  ma- 
terial to  the  Secretary’s  office  and  having 
them  mailed  out  from  there,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  list  of  these  secretaries  from 
being  sent  out  to  individuals.  Motion  made 
by  Mr.  Rowe  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Barkley 
to  give  the  consent  of  the  Directors  to  do 
so,  and  to  notify  Mr.  Nehf  of  same. 

Mr.  Charles  Rowe  was  named  Chairman 
of  the  Credentials  Committee  replacing  Mr. 
Neiger. 

Motion  made  by  Mr.  Barkley  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Neiger  that  the  Secretary  be  em- 
powered to  employ  a stenographer  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Directors  Resolution  Commit- 
tee the  day  before  the  annual  meeting  to 
take  down  notes  and  revision  of  Resolutions 
and  to  have  them  in  proper  form  for  the 
annual  meeting  the  next  morning. 


In  discussing  having  Miss  Coates,  the 
stenotype  operator,  take  down  the  verbatim 
report  of  the  annual  meeting  on  February 
12,  motion  made  by  Rowe  and  seconded 
by  Kane  to  dispense  with  her  services  for 
this  meeting. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven  p.  m.,  and 
as  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Federation  that  the  Directors  and  the 
members  of  the  Fish  Commission  have  ever 
had  a joint  session,  all  those  present  voted 
it  a very  successful  meeting. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  when  the 
Fish  Commission  have  their  meeting  to  re- 
vise and  fix  the  size  and  creel  limits  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  be  invited  to  sit  with 
them. 

C.  A.  Mortimer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Second  prize  winner  in  the  bass  contest  conducted  last  year  by  the  Millersburg  Hardware  Company 
was  this  20  inch  Susquehanna  smallmouth  weighing  3 pounds  11  ounces.  F.  Park  Campbell,  ardent 
sportsman  and  conservationist  of  Millersburg,  scored  the  catch. 


NORTHEAST  SPORTSMEN  HONOR 
NEIGER,  PRICE 

At  a splendid  testimonial  dinner  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  28,  sportsmen  of 
Scranton  united  with  their  fellow  outdoors- 
men  from  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  and 
other  sections  of  the  state  in  honoring  John 
L.  Neiger,  recently  appointed  to  the  Fish 
Commission  and  John  H.  Price,  reappointed 
to  the  Game  Commission  by  Governor 
Arthur  H.  James.  The  dinner,  attended  by 
300  fishermen  and  hunters,  was  in  itself  a 
merited  tribute  to  the  practical  sportsmen 
whose  appointments  to  the  two  Commissions 
have  met  with  widespread  approval  through- 
out the  State. 

Glowing  tributes  to  Game  Commissioner 
Price  were  brilliantly  expressed  by  Ross 
Leffler,  President  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  Seth  Gordon,  Director  for  the  Commis- 
sion. His  practical  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  Pennsylvania  wildlife  and  its 
needs  was  stressed  in  both  addresses.  At- 
torney J.  Q.  Creveling  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a 
former  member  of  the  Game  Commission, 
also  gave  a fine  talk. 

Rev.  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  former  member 
of  the  Fish  Commission  from  Dalton,  Lack- 
awanna county,  paid  glowing  tribute  to 
Commissioner  Neiger,  his  successor  on  the 
Beard.  A practical  fisherman  himself,  Sam, 
as  he  is  affectionately  known  to  thousands 
of  northeastern  sportsmen,  stressed  the  wide 
and  practical  knowledge  of  Jack  Neiger, 
gathered  first  hand  while  astream  on  pet 
lakes  and  trout  waters  in  various  sections 
of  the  State.  The  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners through  his  appointment  has  gained 
a fisherman  who  for  years  has  fought  the 
fight  of  the  average  angler  and  will  prove 
invaluable  in  carrying  through  a well- 
rounded  program  for  the  Board,  he  said. 

The  testimonial  for  the  two  Scrantonians 
proved  the  finest  gathering  of  sportsmen  in 
the  city’s  history,  and  a movement  was 
launched  to  make  the  successful  function  a 
precedent  in  the  staging  of  a like  reunion 
of  organized  sportsmen  every  year.  Men 
active  in  shaping  the  legislation  governing 
the  rigorous  outdoor  sports  from  all  sections 
of  the  Commonwealth  joined  with  fellow 
townsmen  of  Price  and  Neiger  in  paying 
them  a well  deserved  tribute.  Pioneers  in 
outdoor  life  rubbed  shoulders  and  told  weird 
hunting  and  fishing  stories  with  rookies.  It 
was  a most  representative  gathering. 

Thomas  F.  Murphy,  associate  editor  of  The 
Scranton  Times,  kept  the  program  rolling 
along  at  high  speed  in  his  role  of  toast- 
master. 

Attorney  Mott  Peck,  member  of  the  dinner 
committee,  welcomed  the  guests  and  intro- 
duced Toastmaster  Murphy.  Richard  (Dick) 
Merriman,  who  succeeded  Jack  Neiger  as 
president  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  who  served 
as  general  chairman  of  the  banquet  group, 
presented  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Neiger  with 
rainproof  sportsmen’s  wrist  watches.  Ac- 
cepting the  appropriate  gifts,  the  two  com- 
missioners delivered  brilliant  talks  that  put 
them  in  the  major  league  of  after-dinner 
orators.  Both  promised  to  be  “watch-dogs” 
in  the  interest  of  sportsmen  in  all  commis- 
sion activity  in  Harrisburg. 

Others  seated  at  the  speakers’  table  and 
who  were  introduced  were:  Dr.  C.  A.  Mor- 
timer, of  Honesdale,  secretary  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
fiom  Wayne  county;  Benjamin  Kane,  of 
Susquehanna,  vice  chairman  of  the  North- 
east Division  of  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men; Alex  Sweigart,  of  Harrisburg,  editor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler;  Attorney  John 
C Youngman,  of  Williamsport,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  Samuel  Castner,  of  Williamsport,  vice 
chairman  of  the  state  federation  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  game  commission;  Dalton  Bell,  of 
Williamsport,  chairman  of  the  North  Central 
Division,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs;  John  Ross,  also  of  Williams- 
port, supervisor  of  game  wardens  in  the 
North  Central  Division,  and  Joe  M.  Butler, 
Scranton  Times  sports  editor. 

Prof.  Llewellyn  Jones  and  William  Brooks 
were  the  accompanists  of  the  evening,  and 
gioup  singing  was  led  by  William  Highfield, 
Russell  Morgan  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Baer,  of 
Honesdale,  president  of  the  Wayne  County 
Sportsmen. 


NORTHEAST  SPORTSMEN  URGE 
CONFIRMATION  OF  FISH, 
GAME  APPOINTEES 

Passage  of  important  resolutions  that  will 
go  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in 
Harrisburg,  February  II  and  12,  and  favor- 
able action  on  a motion  calling  for  adoption 
by  the  state  organization  of  a complete  set 
of  by-laws  at  the  same  gathering,  high- 
lighted a largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Division,  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  held  in  the  Scranton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building. 

The  delegates  presented  a complete  bait 
casting  outfit  to  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Truscott,  of 
Dalton,  in  appreciation  of  his  services  as  a 
member  for  years  of  the  Pennsylvania  board 
of  fish  commissioners. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  newly 
elected  state  president  fill  the  personnel  of 


all  committees  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
another  motion  passed  recommended  that 
the  state  game  commission  wherever  possible 
open  all  waters  on  state  game  refuges  for 
public  fishing. 

A vote  requesting  that  John  L.  (Jack) 
Neiger,  of  West  Scranton,  continue  to  act  as 
chairman  of  the  northeastern  division  until 
he  is  confirmed  by  the  state  senate  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  fish  commissioners, 
to  which  he  was  recently  appointed  by 
Governor  James,  passed  unanimously. 

Chairman  Neiger  presided  over  yesterday’s 
meeting,  attended  by  delegates  representing 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne,  Wyoming  and  Pike  counties. 

Resolutions  passed  follow: 

Resolved:  That  the  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
address  a letter  to  each  senator  of  the  senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
pressing the  confidence  of  the  federation  and 
soliciting  the  confirmation  of  the  governor’s 
appointments  to  the  fish  commission  and 
game  commission. 

Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  emphatically  ex- 
press to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  its  sincere  salutation  and 
confidence  in  his  appointments  to  the  fish 
commission  and  game  commission. 

Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  request  the  fish 
commission  to  make  a serious  effort  to  fol- 
low out  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  federa- 
tion during  the  past  three  years. 

Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  oppose  any 

proposal  to  limit  the  size  of  fish  of  any  j 
species  to  be  stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania ! 
fish  commission. 

Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  oppose  any 

system  of  licensing  the  charging  of  fees 
for  hunting  or  fishing  upon  lands  or  waters 
stocked  by  the  Pennsylvania  game  or  fish  j 
commissions. 
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“HANDY  GADGETS” 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

be  lain  across  pegs  against  a wall  as  is 
often  done.  Equally  ill-advised  is  the  prac- 
tice of  leaning  a rod  as  a whole  or  in  sec- 
tions at  an  angle  against  a vertical  support. 
Some  anglers  recommend  that  plugs  with 
ringed  eye  screws  inserted  be  fitted  to  the 
female  ferrule,  the  joints  then  suspended 
perpendicular  therefrom.  The  writer  is  not 
so  keen  for  the  wooden  plug  idea;  to  be 
Effective  the  plug  must  fit  pretty  snug  and 
I am  extremely  reluctant  to  insert  anything 
other  than  the  corresponding  male  ferrule 
into  the  female  socket.  Ordinary  rubber 
bands  carefully  looped  about  the  flange  on 
the  female  ferrule  serve  just  as  well  and 
are  not  so  rigid,  the  weight  of  the  joint 
always  insuring  a perfectly  plumb  stick. 
Should  the  fisherman  feel  skeptical  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  loop  arrangement  as  regards 
possible  releasing,  he  may  link  several  bands 
together  and  throw  a hitch  through  the  next 
nearest  guide  also.  Then  should  the  loop 
about  the  flange  slip  unexpectedly,  the  joint 
can  not  fall,  but  will  be  suspended  on  the 
guide  hitch,  safely  but  hardly  perpendicular 
a?  is  so  desirable.  But  I’ve  never  had  a 
rubber  band,  carefully  looped,  to  slip  loose. 
Fig.  13  illustrates  the  wooden  plug  method: 
Fig.  14  the  rubber  band  idea. 

Trout  destined  for  the  frying  pan  are  best 
killed  immediately;  it  is  a mark  of  sports- 
manship and  more  humane.  Various  in- 
struments ranging  from  rounded  stones  to 
fancy  expensive  billies  are  employed  by 
fishermen.  The  job  is  often  just  a bit  messy 
with  the  former;  a bit  of  buffoonery  akin 
to  the  silk  hatted  formal  dress  of  the  guil- 
lotine when  a silver  mounted  club  is  em- 
ployed in  the  latter  extreme.  Luckily  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  a happy  medium, 
effective,  cheap  and  serviceable.  If  you  feel 
proud  of  a commercial  club,  fancy  or  other- 
wise, buy  one  by  all  means.  If  the  shekels 
are  useful  somewhere  else,  say  for  flies, 
rods  or  the  like,  consider  Figs.  15  and  16. 
Fig.  15  is  merely  a carpenter’s  folding  two 
foot  rule,  purchasable  at  any  five  and  ten 
cent  store  for  about  the  latter  sum.  Folded 
compactly  into  the  routine  four  six-inch 
joints,  this  ruler  makes  a mighty  effective 
billie  and  is  also  handy  in  determining  the 
length  of  unusually  nice  specimens.  For  the 
fellow  always  losing  rulers,  a hole  may  be 
bored  near  the  middle,  as  illustrated,  and  a 
looped  cord  slipped  therein.  The  other  end 
of  the  cord  may  be  thrown  in  a loop  about 
the  creel  handle.  Slipping  the  ruler  through 
the  hole  in  creel  top,  the  billie-measuring 
stick  is  always  out  of  the  way,  easily  re- 
trievable when  needed  and  impossible  of  be- 
coming lost.  Fig.  16  is  simply  the  end  of  a 
broom  handle,  or  other  rounded  stick,  sawed 
off  at  any  convenient  length  and  carved  to  a 
pleasing  outline  with  the  pocket  knife.  Here 
a hole  is  bored  into  the  butt  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  a looped  cord  slipped  therein  as 
sketched. 

Now  liquid  dry  fly  dressing  always  comes 
in  bottles  guaranteed  not  to  leak;  at  least 
that  is  what  the  manufacturers  say.  This 
fisherman  apparently  is  an  unlucky  cuss;  I 
still  have  my  first  bottle,  the  wide  throated 
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Georgie  Terhorst  struggles  to  display  the  28  inch, 
5 pound  muskie  taken  by  his  dad,  George  C.  Ter- 
horst in  French  Creek  last  season.  The  catch  was 
scored  on  plug. 

variety,  to  see  as  yet  that  does  not  leak. 
And  what  a messy  outrage  oil  makes  of  a 
shirt  or  coat  pocket;  how  pleasant  it  feels  to 
have  that  itchy  juice  soaking  through  to  the 
skin  all  day  long. 

Anyway  I am  addicted  to  bi-visibles  and 
those  wide -throated,  easy  of  dunking,  bottles 
of  light  oil  are  right  down  my  alley.  I can 
never  work  line  dressing  or  preen  into  a 
bi-visible  with  my  fingers  and  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction.  Too  many  of  the  hackle  seem  to 
bunch  together.  And  I do  not  like  to  fumble 
about  with  a brush  unless  there  are  wings 
to  be  guarded  from  the  oil.  No,  your  corre- 
spondent much  prefers  dunking  the  fly  into 
a light  dressing,  especially  a type  that  will 
partly  evaporate  after  a half  hour  or  so 
hanging  on  the  skeepskin.  The  objection  to 
the  telltale  oil  rings  commonly  associated 
with  this  type  dressing  is  mostly  overcome 
by  simply  dropping  the  fly  to  the  water 
beside  the  boot  several  times  after  dunking, 
then  picking  up  and  whipping  dry  in  the  air. 
Surplus  oil  has  drained  away  and  there  will 
be  no  rings  as  the  fly  is  shot  out  for  the  first 
ride  downstream. 

But  again  carrying  the  bottle  is  often 
messy;  frequently  bulky.  And  while  I always 
have  a vial  and  brush  Mucilin  unit  hanging 
somewhere  about  the  person,  inside  the  creel 
reposes  another  bottle,  the  wide  throated 
dunking  type.  A piece  of  heavy  duck  is  cut 
to  fit  the  four  sides  of  the  bottle,  then  sewed 
carefully  to  size  with  the  seams  outside. 
After  the  bottom  is  affixed,  one  has  a stiff 
semi-rigid  scabbard  from  which  bottles  will 
not  lose  easily.  A loop  is  sewn  to  one  side, 
the  creel  strap  slipped  through,  and  the  bot- 
tle safely  tucked  away  inside  the  basket,  tho 
accessible  in  the  extreme.  Fig.  17  diagrams 
the  assembly. 

In  Fig.  18  we  have  yet  another  idea  on  fly 
and  line  dressing.  This  is  simply  a flanged 
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leader  box  with  two  long  wire  staples  pass- 
ing through  the  bottom,  fastening  it  to  the 
creel  top.  The  felt  pads  are  cut  in  half.  Sec- 
tion “a”  is  filled  with  line  dressing;  compart- 
ment “b”  holds  the  felt  pads  soaked  with  fly 
oil.  Flies  are  oiled  by  simply  pressing 
against  the  felt  pad. 

All  of  the  above  suggestions  are  offered 
only  for  what  each  may  be  worth  to  an  in- 
terested angler.  There  are  perhaps  more 
approved  manners  of  arriving  at  the  same 
conclusions  in  some  instances.  Again  I do 
not  say  this  home-made  equipment  will 
serve  the  purpose  better  than  commercial — 
nor  do  I say  it  is  always  cheaper  in  the  ulti- 
mate— but  I do  say  properly  applied  it  may 
prove  mighty  useful  and  the  construction 
will  furnish  a lot  of  fun  for  those  who  like 
to  create  with  their  own  hands. 


WELSH  TESTIMONIAL 
HELD  AT  MEADVILLE 

Crawford  County  fishermen  staged  a testi- 
monial dinner  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  Mead- 
ville,  for  Clifford  J.  Welsh  of  Erie,  who  was 
recently  named  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 

Sportsmen  and  fishermen  from  throughout 
Crawford  County  and  neighboring  Venango, 
Mercer  and  Erie  Counties  attended  the  din- 
ner and  heard  Welsh  promise  “equal  dis- 
tribution of  fish  to  each  county,  in  relation 
to  lake  and  stream  areas”  for  the  nine- 
county  northwestern  Pennsylvania  district  of 
which  he  will  have  charge. 

“I  want  each  county  to  feel  free  at  all 
times  to  send  groups  or  individuals  to  dis- 
cuss with  me  their  fish  problems,”  he  said. 

Judge  O.  Clare  Kent,  president  judge  of 
Crawford  County  courts,  was  toastmaster  for 
the  speaking  program. 

In  addition  to  Fish  Commissioner  Welsh, 
he  called  upon  the  following  men,  prominent 
in  activities  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen’s  groups,  for  remarks: 

Robert  G.  Lamberton  of  Franklin,  member 
of  the  state  game  commission;  Richard  S. 
Strouss  of  Saegertown,  president  of  the 
Crawford  County  Sportsman’s  Council;  Todd 
Camp  of  Greenville,  prominent  in  activities 
of  the  Mercer  County  Sportsman’s  Council: 
Theodore  F.  Bartholomew  of  Titusville,  Rob- 
ert Thompson  of  Conneaut  Lake,  and  Dr. 
Jones  of  Greenville. 

The  welcome  was  extended  by  Meadville’s 
mayor,  Fred  F.  Whipple. 

In  his  short  address,  Fish  Commissioner 
Welsh  discussed  cooperative  relations  be- 
tween commercial  fishermen  and  sportsmen 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Each  needs  the  other, 
he  said,  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
sportsmen  to  see  that  adequate  laws  govern- 
ing the  taking  of  fish  are  maintained  and 
enforced. 


A splendid  catch  of  smallmouth  bass  was 
scored  recently  by  D.  Princeton  Buckey  and 
Ralph  Potts,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  in  the 
Potomac  River,  the  first  stream  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  to  be  stocked  with  smallmouth 
bass.  Six  bass  comprised  their  catch,  the 
largest,  21  inches  in  length  and  weighing  4 
pounds,  being  taken  by  Angler  Buckey. 
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To  Member  Clubs  of  the  MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  CASTING 
CLUBS. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association, 
the  delegates  from  member  clubs  elected  the 
following  officers: 

President — Willard  Bowman,  7005  Llanfair 
Road,  Bywood,  Pa.,  from  the  DOVER 
FISHING  CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Vice-President — William  Salus,  3478  St. 
Vincent  St.,  Philadelphia,  from  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FISH  & GAME 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

Secretary — Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  1141 
Roosevelt  Drive,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  from 
the  LOWER  MERION  ROD  AND  GUN 
CLUB 

Treasurer — Howell  I.  Dietrich,  1141  Roose- 
velt Drive,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  from  the 
LOWER  MERION  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB 

J.  L.  Michel,  Abington,  Pa.,  was  elected 
Honorary  President  of  the  Association,  which 
also  discussed  in  detail  and  formally  adopted 
its  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

At  this  meeting,  also,  the  committee  which 
was  appointed  last  year  to  further  investigate 
the  question  of  this  Association’s  joining  the 
N.A.A.C.C.  (National  Association  Angling 
and  Casting  Clubs)  made  its  report.  During 
the  general  discussion  on  this  matter,  it  was 
brought  out  that  this  Association’s  affiliation 
with  the  N.A.A.C.C.  would  not  in  any  manner 
interfer  with  our  encouragement  of  novice 
casters,  who,  of  course,  compose  the  great 
majority  of  our  group.  As  Raymond  Neirle, 
of  Berlin,  New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee reported,  following  advice  in  writing 
from  the  N.A.A.C.C.  Secretary,  our  Associa- 
tion will  continue  to  hold  its  own  tourna- 
ments— closed  tournaments  or  tournaments  to 
which  our  Association,  if  it  sees  fit,  may 
invite  outsiders.  (Other  members  of  the 
N.A.A.C.C.  may  not  compete  in  our 
M.A.A.C.C.  tournaments  unless  invited.) 
Further,  Raymond  Neirle  reported,  there  will 
be  no  interference  on  the  question  of  award- 
ing of  prizes  on  a class-system  basis,  etc.  And 
our  Association  will  receive  national  recogni- 
tion of  any  good  scores  which  members  of 
our  Association  may  from  time  to  time  cast. 

Following  this  general  discussion,  the  dele- 
gates unanimously  voted  to  join  the 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  ANGLING  AND 
CASTING  CLUBS. 

Sincerely, 

Ellen  A.  Dietrich  (Mrs.) 

1141  Roosevelt  Drive, 

Upper  Darby,  Pa.  (Sunset  6404) 

Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream 
Association 

“OWL’S  Meetings,”  which  are  held  on  cer- 
tain mornings  to  accommodate  those  members 
of  this  Association  who  work  at  night,  are 
proving  to  be  a successful  innovation  with 
a representative  number  in  attendance. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  this  club  will 
take  place  .on  the  first  Monday  of  March. 

“Warm  hands — cold  heart”  may  be  the 


slogan  of  some  of  us;  but  “WARM  GUN 
BARRELS— WARM  HANDS”  is  the  preferred 
motto  among  members  of  this  club  who, 
despite  all  efforts  of  Ole  Man  Winter  to  the 
contrary,  still  possess  that  “going-to-the-rifle- 
range-and-trap-field  - each-Sunday-afternoon 
bug”! 

Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 

An  exceptional  treat  is  in  store  for  the 
members  of  this  club  at  the  February  meet- 
ing which  will  be  held  in  the  club’s  assembly 
rooms  at  the  Bourse  Building  on  Wednesday 
the  19th.  Harlan  Major,  whose  “Salt  Water 
Fishing  Tackle”  published  in  1939,  has  be- 
come the  handbook  for  anglers  with  big  game 
fish  ambitions,  will  address  the  club  members 
on  the  subject  of  “Tournament  Casting”  and 
also  show  motion  pictures  taken  during  his 
recent  extended  trip  to  California.  The  pic- 
tures show  August  “Primo”  Livenais,  Jr.,  the 
surf  casting  champion  of  the  world  in  action. 

If  you  have  read  Mr.  Major’s  book  you  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  one  entire  section 
is  devoted  to  surf  tournament  casting  and 
that  he  is  an  established  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  will  give  an  intimate  picture  of 
the  champ,  his  style  of  casting,  the  equip- 
ment he  uses,  his  method  of  training,  and 
explain  just  why  he  can  sling  a four  ounce 
lead  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  further  than 
anyone  else. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Angler  you 
read  about  the  new  distance  record  of  705 
feet,  4 inches.  At  your  club  meeting  on 
February  19  you  will  actually  see  Primo 
making  that  cast.  This  is  an  opportunity  for 
all  tournament  casting  enthusiasts  to  learn 
some  real  “down  to  now”  stuff  about  this 
fascinating  sport  and  listen  to  a sportsman- 
angler  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
most  others  in  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  all  kinds  of  fishing. 

Records  are  always  interesting,  whether  its 
a large  fish  or  a new  distance  cast,  but  here’s 
a new  kind  of  record  that  just  came  to  our 
attention  at  the  January  meeting.  It’s  one 
to  be  proud  of.  A1  Freck,  chairman  of  the 
Prize  Fish  Contest  committee,  has  only 
missed  one  meeting  of  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  in  twenty-two  years.  Not  many  fishing 
clubs  can  brag  of  members  like  that. 

For  information  about  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  or  any  of  its  activities  address  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Morris  2728  West  Mont- 
gomery Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone 
STEvnsn — 7679. 

Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association 

The  1941  officers  of  the  Holmesburg  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  are: 

President — Milton  W.  MacBain,  3503  Chip- 
pendale Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Vice-President — Albert  Lee.  6312  Tulip  St., 
Philadelphia 

Secretary — Russell  Cornelius,  4608  Marble 
St.,  Philadelphia 

Treasurer — Dr.  I.  Blouin,  Frankford  Ave., 
Holmesburg,  Philadelphia 


The  “Mayfair”  theatre  in  Holmesburg,  fol- 
lowing its  annual  custom,  was  the  host  on 
the  occasion  of  a recent  meeting  of  this 
Association,  when  its  members  were  enter- 
tained by  a private  showing  of  excellent 
pictures  on  Hunting,  Fishing  and  Dog  Trials. 

Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 

For  the  first  time  since  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Blue  Springs  Dam,  many  members  in  the 
community  adjacent  to  this  Dam  have  been 
enjoying  Skating  on  the  Dam. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Montgomery  County 
Game  Protector,  Ambrose  Gerhart,  100  trapped 
rabbits  were  released  by  this  Club  on  open 
hunting  ground  within  the  territory  in  which 
members  of  this  Club  reside,  reports  Bill 
Stoneback  of  Colmar,  President  of  the  Club, 
who  informs  us  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club  will  take  place 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  February. 

John  Ruth,  of  Kulpsville,  was  selected  to 
represent  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club  on 
the  1941  Banquet  Committee  of  the  MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF 
SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS.  The  Federation 
Banquet,  composed  of  a savory  menu  and 
excellent  entertainment,  will  take  place  late 
in  February  or  early  in  March — at  a time 
and  place,  which  had  not  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Banquet  Committee  at  the  time  of 
this  writing.  When  this  issue  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  reaches  the  public,  how- 
ever, all  details  will  have  been  completed; 
and  information  and  tickets  may  be  pro- 
cured from  John  Ruth  or  from  any  other 
representative  of  the  local  clubs  on  the 
Federation’s  Banquet  Committee  a number 
of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs 
which  follow. 

Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

The  newly-elected  officers  of  this  Club  are: 

President — Ernest  Jenkins  of  Narberth 

Vice-President — To  be  elected  at  a sub- 
sequent meeting. 

Secretary — Ellen  A.  Dietrich  of  Upper 
Darby 

Treasurer- — Elmer  C.  Jenkins  of  Narberth 

Field  Captain — Victor  Sweet  of  Ardmore 

Directors — A.  J.  Cliff  of  Merion,  Willard 
North  of  Philadelphia,  and  Walter  John- 
ston of  Roxborough 

On  election  night  Nelson  Hoy  of  Glenolden 
brought  to  this  Club  an  interesting  and  en- 
lightening discussion  of  the  subject  of 
“Hawks.”  His  message  to  the  Club  was  sum- 
marized in  the  statement  that  “there  are 
beneficial  hawks— hawks  which  destroy 
rodents,  etc.;  and,  while  sportsmen  should  kill 
harmful  hawks,  they  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  destroying  those  which  are  bene- 
ficial.” 

Joseph  P.  Wile  of  Narberth,  was  selected 
as  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
representative  on  the  1941  Banquet  Committee 
of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERA- 
TION OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS.  When 
this  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  comes 
“off  the  press,”  all  arrangements  for  this  Ban- 
quet, to  be  held  some  time  late  in  February 
or  early  in  March,  will  have  been  completed 
and  Joe  will  be  glad  to  help  those  who  wish 
to  purchase  tickets  to  do  so. 

Those  members  of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  who  caught  the  LARGEST 
FISH  during  the  past  year  were  rewarded 
for  their  efforts.  Winners  were  as  follows: 
Brown  Trout — Walter  Johnston  of  Rox- 
borough; Rainbow  Trout — Howell  I.  Dietrich 
of  Upper  Darby;  Brook  Trout — Ellen  A. 
Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby;  Largemouth  Bass — 
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Sllen  A.  Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby;  Small- 
nouth  Bass — Raymond  B.  Chain  of  Narberth; 
rVeakfish — Ernest  Jenkins  of  Narberth; 
flounder — R.  Moritz  of  Narberth;  Bluefish — 
Ernest  Jenkins  of  Narberth.  Largest  fish 
:aught  by  a Club  Member,  a 35  pound  tuna, 
lari  F.  Moore,  Penn  Valley.  Honorable  men- 
tion to  D.  C.  Ridge,  of  Narberth,  for  a Porgy. 

In  the  first  of  two  Turkey  Shoots  which 
;ook  place  on  the  Nash  Farm  on  Sprague 
toad,  Narberth,  turkeys  were  won  by:  Wil- 
jliam  Burgess,  Raymond  B.  Chain,  Sr.,  George 
floyd,  Sr.,  Raymond  Gregory,  Walter  P. 
Vliesen  and  William  A.  Webb,  all  of  Narberth; 
Linton  H.  Fish  of  Cynwyd;  John  Munro,  of 
Wilmington;  S.  A.  Perks  of  Paoli  and  Ray- 
l.nond  Trudgeon  of  Overbrook  Hills. 

The  following  were  the  winners  in  the 
second  shoot:  William  Titlow  of  Cynwyd; 
Ross  Williams,  of  Roxborough;  Walter  Benner 
bf  Philadelphia;  Harry  Troy  of  Lansdowne; 
J.  Reed  of  Wilmington;  and  William  Burgess, 
Harry  Chase,  George  Latch,  Dave  Mawhinny, 
and  Joel  Rubincam  all  of  Narberth. 

Moaocacy  Field  and  Stream  Association 

There’ll  be  huntin’  and  there’ll  be  fishin’ 
up  here  for  all  of  the  boys  next  year!  For, 
this  Association  reports  that  1400  Brook 
Trout,  ranging  in  size  from  six  to  ten  inches, 
were  stocked  in  the  Monocacy  Creek  in 
November.  Also,  120  of  the  “cottontails” 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  were  purchased  by 
this  Association  to  augment  the  number  of 
rabbits  which  were  trapped  on  closed  hunt- 
ing ground  and  placed,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Northumberland  County  Game 
Protector  Morris  Steward,  on  ground  which 
is  open  to  public  hunting. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association 
held  in  the  club’s  “Social  Room”  all  of  the 
1940  officers  were  re-elected  for  1941.  They 
are: 

President — Aaron  Birk 
Vice-President — Ralph  Deiter 
Second  Vice-President — John  Birk 
Secretary — Lawrence  Lehr 
Treasurer — Harry  Lilly 

During  the  Annual  Meeting,  also,  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows  in  this  Association’s 
1940  LARGEST  FISH  CONTEST: 

Fish  First  Prize 

Rainbow  Trout Donald  Sawyer 

Brown  Trout Donald  Sawyer 

Brook  Trout Donald  Sawyer 

Pickerel  John  Birk 

Smallmouth  Bass. . .William  Sheridan 
Largemouth  Bass.  .Lawrence  Waldron 

Perch W.  Birk 

Wall-Eye  Pike W.  Smith 

Fish  Second  Prize 

Rainbow  Trout Paul  Thiel 

Brown  Trout William  Sheridan 

Smallmouth  Bass W.  B.  Hartzell 

Largemouth  Bass Arthur  Meixell 

Perch C.  Kilpatrick 

Wall-Eye  Pike William  Sheridan 

Montgomery  County  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association 

A comparison  of  the  game  killed  this  year 
with  the  average  kill  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  a general  discussion  of  the  deer 
situation  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
an  outline  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
were  among  the  “highlights”  of  the  message 
delivered  by  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  to 
those  who  attended  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  held  in  Norristown. 
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The  Association  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  March.  Information  relative  to  this  Asso- 
ciation may  be  procured  from  its  President, 
Ernest  Heebner  of  Center  Point,  or  its  Secre- 
tary, Eugene  Muller  of  Norristown. 

George  Sinclair  and  Charles  Hughes,  both 
of  Norristown,  were  selected  to  represent  this 
Association  on  the  1941  Banquet  Committee 
of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERA- 
TION OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS.  When 
this  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  reaches 
the  public,  George  and  Charlie  will  know  the 
exact  date  (late  in  February  or  early  in 
March)  and  the  place  where  the  Banquet 
will  be  held.  They  will  also  have  tickets  to 
sell  to  those  who  wish  to  attend.  At  this 
writing,  they  are  helping  to  arrange  an  excel- 
lent menu  and  fine  entertainment  for  this 
affair. 

Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association 

Speakers  on  the  evening  of  the  December 
meeting  of  this  Association  were  Adolph 
Muller,  of  Norristown  former  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  Dr. 
William  P.  Moore  of  Philadelphia,  former 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  both  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association.  Their  messages  were  in- 
teresting, instructive  and  based  on  the  subject 
of  Game  Conservation. 

During  the  business  program  which  pre- 
ceded the  entertainment,  1941  officers  were 
elected  as  follows: 

President — Hon.  Edgar  W.  Nicholson 
Vice-President — Dr.  Chas.  A.  E.  Codman, 
Greville  Haslam,  and  Joseph  H.  Mellon 
Secretary— John  L.  Michel 
Treasurer — E.  Karl  Crissman 
J.  W.  Robbins  a member  of  this  Association 
who  photographed  and  edited  an  excellent 
motion  picture  in  color  on  the  subject  of 
“Archery” , containing  “shots”  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  sport  and  various  champions, 
showed  this  picture  to  those  in  attendance  at 
the  December  meeting. 

At  the  January  meeting,  prizes  in  the  1940 

LARGEST  FISH  CONTEST  were  awarded 
as  follows: 

Largemouth  Bass — Byard  F.  Brogan 
Pickerel — Harry  Lightfoot 
Wall-Eye  Pike— J.  L.  Michel 
Smallmouth  Bass — Victor  Brobst 
Striped  Bass — Harry  Lightfoot 
Brook  Trout — J.  L.  Michel 
Brown  Trout — Frank  H.  Krebs 

Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 

Three  years  ago  this  Association  opened  a 
contest  in  which  points  were  to  be  awarded 
to  those  club  members  who  caught  fish  of 
various  sizes  in  various  species  during  one 
club  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  points 
were  to  be  added  and  prizes  awarded  to  the 
five  members  whose  catches  totalled  the 
highest  number  of  points. 

The  1940  winners  were  as  follows: 

First — Harold  Allebach  of  Center  Point 
Second — Harold  Baldwin  of  Schwenksville 
Third— William  Wierman  of  Schwenksville 
Fourth — Russell  Koons  of  Schwenksville 
Fifth — James  Cassell  of  Skippack 
Members  of  this  club  are  planning  to  give 
six  deer  hides  to  Boy  Scout  troops  in  a con- 
test to  determine  what  Boy  Scouts  produce 
the  best  articles  from  the  hides  and  what 
Boy  Scout  troop  succeeds  in  making  the 
greatest  use  of  the  skin  which  it  receives. 

Howard  Shallcross  of  Graterford,  was 
selected  to  represent  this  Association  on  the 


Charles  Stocker  of  Philadelphia,  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, who  topped  the  list  of  entrants  in  the 
dry  fly  distance  event  at  the  1940  MAACC  tourna- 
ment. 


This  coveted  casting  trophy  was  won  by  the  team 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion at  the  Third  Annual  Tournament  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  .Association  of  Casting  Clubs  held 
at  Willow  Grove  Park  on  June  9.  >040. 


Ralph  Bowman,  Bywood,  of  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  W'ho  set  a new  eastern  dis- 
tance record  with  a cast  of  578  feet  10%  inches  in 
the  1940  MAACC  tournament.  Ralph  has  been 
Eastern  Surf  Distance  Champion  since  1938. 


Ernest  Jenkins,  Narberth,  a member  of  the  Lower 
Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  who  placed  first  among 
46  contestants  in  the  1940  MAACC  % ounce  plug 
accuracy  event. 
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J.  E.  R.  Wiegmann  of  Glenside,  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  and 
his  dog  “Trix”.  He  won  the  dry  fly  accuracy  event 
at  the  1940  MAACC  tournament. 

1941  Banquet  Committee  of  the  MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF 
SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS.  The  Federation 
Banquet,  as  stated  hereinbefore  and  herein- 
after, will  be  held  late  in  February  or  early 
in  March  on  a date  and  at  a place  not  yet 
determined  by  the  Federation’s  Banquet  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  this  writing.  When  this 
issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  goes  out  to  its 
subscribers,  however,  all  arrangements  will 
have  been  completed.  Contact  Howard,  there- 
fore, or  any  other  member  of  the  Banquet 
Committee  (a  number  of  whom  are  also 
named  in  these  paragraphs)  for  further  in- 
formation and  for  Banquet  tickets. 

Royersford  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association 

We  have  learned  that  the  following  mem- 
bers from  this  Association,  while  hunting 
near  Greenwood  Furnace,  Pennsylvania,  shot 
their  deer  during  the  1940  deer  season:  Enis 
Krause  of  Spring  City  and  Abe  Briner,  Merrill 
Flemming,  Charles  Garber,  Darwin  Kryder, 
Earl  and  Norman  Kulp,  all  of  Royersford. 

The  writer  recently  saw  Irv  Clemens,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royersford  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Association,  busily  working  on  a report  rela- 
tive to  the  work  of  the  Royersford  Fire  Asso- 
ciation— listing  causes  of  fires,  amounts  of 
damage,  methods  of  extinguishing  fires,  etc. 

Merrill  Fleming  of  Royersford,  was 
named  to  represent  the  Royersford  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Association  on  the  1941  Banquet 
Committee  of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS. 
Merrill  reports  that  the  Banquet  Committee 
is  planning  an  excellent  banquet  menu,  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  entertaining  program, 
late  in  February  or  early  in  March.  When 
this  magazine  is  released  to  its  subscribers, 
all  arrangements  including  date  and  place, 
will  have  been  decided  upon;  and  Merrill 


Newly-elected  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Casting  Clubs  and  vice-president  of 
the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia — Willard 
Bowman  of  Bywood,  with  his  41%  pound  channel  |jj 
bass  caught  during  the  past  season. 


Flemming  (or  any  other  member  of  the 
Federation’s  Banquet  Committee,  some  of 
whom  are  named  in  the  preceding  paragraphs) 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  information  and  sell 
tickets  to  those  who  will  attend. 

Wissahickon  Field  and  Stream  Association 
Peter  Fletcher,  Chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion’s Trap  Committee,  has  added  the  finishing 


“Patty”  Jackson,  Huntingdon,  with  a 16  inch 
sucker  she  caught  in  Black  Moshannon  Lake  last 
year. 
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ouches  to  the  new  building  at  the  trap  field; 
to  that  it  is  now  a pleasure  to  participate  in 
Crap  Shoots  there  or  to  watch  the  trap 
hooters  from  the  newly  completed  and 
pacious  building.  Winners  were  as  follows 
n a recent  shoot  conducted  by  this  Associa- 


tion: 

’lass  A — Peter  Suriama  of  Jarrettown  (High 
Gun) ; Dick  Johnson  of  North  Wales, 
(second  place) 

’lass  B — Chas.  Mulvaney  of  Ambler  High- 
lands; and  Sherman  Wright  of  Ambler 
In  another  recent  shoot,  Joseph  Noble  of 
Ambler  won  High  Gun  honors;  Garwood 
loward  of  Ambler  won  the  Flying  Board 
hoot;  while  Henry  C.  Deans  of  Ambler  topped 


|he  list  in  the  Quail  Shoot. 

George  J.  Deans  of  Ambler,  former  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  tells  us  that  the  1941 
ifficers  are: 

President — Byron  Anderson,  Hatboro 
Vice-President — Paul  Williams,  Ambler 
Secretary— Charles  King,  Ambler 
Treasurer — John  Cassidy,  Ambler 


OUTLINERS  ARRESTED 

Paying  a late  night  visit  to  Beaver  Lake, 
.ycoming  County,  for  the  third  time  in  four 
reeks,  Carl  Bidelspacher,  fish  warden,  and 
esse  Newcomer,  Muncy,  game  protector, 
aade  a third  haul  of  fish  violators. 

They  arrested  five  men  on  charges  of  fish- 
ng  with  outlines,  which  are  classed  as  illegal 
levices  under  the  state’s  fish  laws. 

John  S.  Linker,  Danville  and  Cyril  T.  Omlor, 
iOcustdale,  Columbia  County,  each  paid  fines 
,f  $20  and  costs  when  arraigned  before  Justice 
f the  Peace  Joseph  Siegfried,  Hughesville. 

Carl  N.  Smith  and  Clayton  S.  Wetzel, 
jocustdale,  Harold  C.  Long,  Ashland,  were 
ommitted  to  the  Lycoming  County  jail  in  de- 
ault  of  fines. 

With  the  exception  of  Smith,  all  pleaded 
;uilty.  He  asked  trial  and  was  found  guilty. 


And  here’s  James  Griffith  Kyper  of  Huntingdon 
with  the  fine  20J4  inch,  414  pound  smailmouth 
bass  he  caught  on  plug  in  the  Raystown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River  last  season. 


DID  YOU  EVER  HEAR  THE  LIKE? 

Near  Aurora,  Oregon,  one  spring  day  4 
years  ago,  farmhand  Bert  Jeskey  heard  a 
boar-like  bellowing  from  the  pasture  soon 
after  sunrise.  Investigating,  he  found  an  8- 
foot,  800-pound,  slithering,  legless  hulk  that 
reared  up  on  flappers  at  sight  of  him  and 
lunged  6 feet  at  a thrust.  Since  the  Pudding 
River  was  a mile  and  a half  distant  and  the 
Pacific  135  miles  away  by  water,  Jeskey  re- 
fused to  believe  that  it  was  a sea  lion  until 
officers  arrived  and  told  him  it  was  famed 
Sergeant  Finengan  of  the  Oregon  State  Police. 

A week  before,  the  sea  lion,  having  quit  the 
ocean  for  the  Columbia  River,  arrived  rollick- 
ing in  the  tributary  Willamette  off  Oregon 
City,  was  stopped  there  by  the  falls.  Chasing 
carp  and  salmon,  it  delighted  State  Police  by 
fouling  the  nets  of  poachers,  was  christened 
Sergeant  Finnegan.  Prevented  from  getting 
any  rest  by  the  curious  public,  it  humped 
itself  onto  a fisherman’s  houseboat,  peered  in 
a window,  was  frightened  off.  Finally  it 
climbed  a fish  ladder  beside  the  falls,  roistered 
on  up  the  Willamette,  switched  to  the  Pudding 
River,  then  started  cross  country  through 
farmer  Alben  Erickson’s  pasture. 

It  took  police  3 hours  to  lasso  and  truss 
Sergeant  Finnegan.  By  that  time  surround- 
ing schools  had  sent  25  bus-loads  of  children 
to  learn  about  sea  lions  and  an  expert  had 
pointed  out  that  Sergeant  Finnegan  was  a 
female.  She  was  renamed  Mrs.  Finnegan  or 
Judy  O’Grady.  A U.  S.  geodetic  survey  truck 
took  Mrs.  Finnegan  on  a triumphal  ride  across 
the  state  toward  the  Pacific,  stopping  at  gas 
stations  to  hose  and  exhibit  her.  When  she 
was  dumped  on  the  beach  at  Nelscott,  she 
again  displayed  her  independence  by  refusing 
to  go  into  the  water.  After  an  hour  and  a half 
she  decided  she  had  had  enough  of  land  ad- 
venture and  slipped  away  into  a rising  tide. 

Time,  March  16,  ’36. 


FISHERIES  BY-PRODUCTS  FIND- 
ING WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
COMMERCIAL  USES 

The  American  people  beautify  themselves 
with  fish,  cover  their  floors,  paint  their 
houses,  and  wear  ornaments  made  of  ma- 
terials secured  from  the  seas  and  rivers  of 
the  nation,  it  is  revealed  in  studies  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  into  the  utilization  of 
by-products  of  the  fisheries  industry,  ac- 
cording to  a bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  investigations 
showed,  more  fish  went  into  the  process  of 
manufacture  in  1937  than  appeared  on  the 
dinner  table.  A total  of  2,100,000,000  pounds 
was  used  in  the  production  of  by-products, 
as  compared  to  1,800,000,000  pounds  used  as 
food. 

With  the  total  output  of  fisheries  by- 
products already  valued  at  $37,000,000  an- 
nually, laboratory  work,  designed  to  widen 
the  scope  of  utilization  for  products  of  the 
American  fisheries,  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  conservation  activities  of  the 
bureau. 

Soap,  paints,  varnish,  linoleum,  and  leather 
products  are  some  of  the  familiar  articles 
produced  with  the  aid  of  fish,  the  report 
points  out,  while  sperm  whale  oil,  contain- 
ing a wax  known  as  “spermaceti,”  is  used  in 
the  production  of  face  creams. 


Walt  Sears  of  Pittsburgh  displays  the  23  inch  4 
pound  walleyed  pike  he  caught  on  plug  in  the 
Allegheny  River.  Walter  Martin  of  Pittsburgh 
sent  in  the  photo. 

Porpoise  and  blackfish  jaw  oils  provide  the 
most  delicate  and  highly  refined  lubricants 
known  for  use  in  watches  and  chronometers. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  not  half  a dozen  men 
in  the  world  who  are  experienced  enough  to 
separate  these  delicate  oils  into  their  proper 
commercial  grades,  and  often  the  oil  remains 
in  tanks  or  casks  as  long  as  two  years  before 
the  skillful  eye  of  the  refiner  can  determine 
to  which  class  it  belongs. 

Under  a process  first  discovered  by  a 
Frenchman  in  1656  and  developed  in  Amer- 
ica when  the  World  War  cut  off  the  source 
of  European  supply,  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds  of  fish  scales  are  used  yearly  in 
manufacturing  “pearl  essence”  for  making 
fancy  cane  and  knife  handles.  With  the 
Maine  herring  fisheries  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  ale-wife  fisheries  now  providing  the 
principal  sources  of  supply,  potential  fields 
for  development  of  the  “pearl  essence”  man- 
ufacture exist  in  the  California  pilchard, 
Alaska  herring,  Great  Lakes  whitefish,  and 
southern  mullet  fisheries. 

Liquid  glue,  employed  extensively  by 
bookbinders,  photo-engravers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  mucilage,  court-plaster,  labels,  and 
stamps,  formed  another  important  feature  in 
the  fisheries  by-products  field — a production 
of  442,000  gallons,  valued  at  $908,000,  being 
reported  in  1937. 

A unique  product  of  the  fisheries  is  isin- 
glass, secured  from  the  swim  bladders  of 
various  species  of  fish.  Some  of  the  isin- 
glass is  used  as  a clarifying  agent  for  wines, 
cider,  and  malt  liquors,  while  other  grades 
are  utilized  as  ingredients  in  glass  and  pot- 
tery cements  and  as  a “sizing”  for  textiles. — 
Pauls  Netting  Gazette. 
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I GO  A FISHING 

(Contributed) 

(have  always  felt  kindly  towards  Peter.  He 
was  a fisherman.  Some  call  him  St.  Peter, 
but  I like  to  think  of  him  before  he  was  pushed 
out  of  the  ranks  of  mere  mortals,  given  a title 
and  appointed  as  chief  tyler  to  the  celestial 
abode. 

Before  all  this  happened  to  him  Peter  was 
an  impulsive,  good-natured,  hail-fellow-well- 
met  fisherman.  He  was  also  very  human  and 
possessed  a plentiful  supply  of  common-sense. 
In  that  remark  he  made — which  forms  the 
caption  to  this  essay — is  profound  wisdom. 

Most  men  in  their  youth  went  a-fishing, 
but,  as  they  mature — in  years  not  in  wisdom 
— they  become  absorbed  in  work  and  business, 
they  become  pot-bellied,  their  pleasures  are 
enervating  and  vicious,  they  lose  the  ideals 
of  youth  as  well  as  the  clear  eye  and  the  supple 
muscle,  and,  worst  of  all,  they  never  go  a- 
fishing. 

Peter  was  not  so  foolish;  neither  fame  nor 
ambition  robbed  him  of  his  sanity  and  bal- 
ance. The  Bishop  of  Durham  once  inquired 
of  the  erudite  Dr.  Paley,  the  eminent  theol- 
ogian, as  to  when  one  of  his  most  important 
works  would  be  finished.  This  good  and  wise 
man  replied  with  great  simplicity  and  good 
humor,  “My  Lord  Bishop,  I shall  work  steadily 
at  it  when  the  fly  fishing  season  is  over.” 

A man  may  tell  you  that  he  is  a justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  an  ex-President,  or 
he  may  even  say  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  but  you  have  no  need  to 
be  off  your  guard  with  him  on  that  account. 
He  may  prove  to  be  disappointing  and  put  one 
over  on  you;  but,  if  one  comes  to  you  and 
says,  “Let’s  go  fishing,”  you  may  at  once  let 
down  the  bars  of  reserve  and  suspicion  and 
admit  him  into  the  inner  circle  because  he  is 
sure  to  be  the  real  McCoy. 

Fishermen  are  the  elect  of  the  earth,  and 
when  they  die  they  all  go  to  heaven.  And 
now,  in  the  event  of  some  reader  thinking  he 
is  somebody  when  he  is  nothing,  let  me  hasten 
to  utter  a word  of  warning.  Not  all  who  wield 
the  rod  and  line  can  he  called  true  members 
of  the  fishing  fraternity.  No,  indeed  not!  There 
are  charlatans  in  all  professions.  Some  doctors 
are  quacks;  some  financiers  are  frauds;  some 
preachers  are  puerile,  and  some  so-called 
fishermen  are  as  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing. 
Let  me  give  an  illustration: 

One  day  last  summer  there  was  a heavy 
thunderstorm  in  our  town  and  the  conduit, 
that  carried  the  water  from  the  main  street, 
became  congested  with  the  result  that  a large 
pool  of  water  collected  on  the  street  between 
the  sidewalks. 

After  the  shower  was  over  the  sun  shone 
and  the  children  came  out  and  began  to  play 
around  this  pool.  One  little  fellow  of  four 
looked  at  the  water  a short  time  and  then 
went  away  returning  shortly  afterwards  with 
a home  made  fishing  pole  and  line  with  a 
real  hook  attached.  He  placed  a worm  on 
the  hook  and  threw  it  out  into  the  muddy 
water.  It  so  happened  that  I saw  him  and 
at  the  same  time  the  best  fisherman  in  our 
town  came  along.  He  watched  the  boy  awhile 
and  then  produced  a dime  from  his  pocket 
and  giving  it  to  the  boy  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “There’s  the  brightest  kid  in  town.” 
Now,  please  listen  to  the  end — there  lives 
in  our  town  one  who  goes  a-fishing  but  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  fellowship  of  the  faith- 
ful. He  goes  through  all  the  motions  but  his 


heart  is  far  from  us.  He  came  along  and  as 
soon  as  he  took  in  the  situation  he  went  to 
the  boy  and  had  the  nerve  to  tell  him  there 
were  no  fish  in  the  pool.  I felt  terribly  an- 
noyed and  my  fisherman  friend  swore  under 
his  breath.  Great  heavens!  to  think  of  a man 
without  an  atom  of  imagination  calling  him- 
self a fisherman!  What  on  earth  did  it  matter 
whether  there  were  any  fish  there  or  not; 
wasn’t  the  youngster  having  a good  time?  and 
isn’t  childhood’s  chief  pleasure  in  make-be- 
lieve? But  this  man,  as  I have  said,  is  not  a 
real  fisherman.  He  has  not  yet  realized  the 
great  truth  that  to  catch  fish  is  not  all  there 
is  to  fishing. 

Fishing  is  an  art,  and  artists  are  born,  not 
made.  Fishing  is  also  a sport,  and — much  as 
I hate  to  say  it — not  all  fishermen  are  good 
sports.  Your  true  rod  wielder,  in  addition  to 
having  a flexible  wrist,  also  possesses  imag- 
ination, sincerity  and  bonhomie. 

Imagination!  Yes,  most  fishermen  have  it, 
and  because  of  that  they  are  often  misunder- 
stood. Those  who  do  not  go  fishing  often  ques- 
tion the  veracity  of  their  superiors  when  the 
latter  speaks  of  their  achievements. 

I can  never  understand  why  some  people 
associate  fishermen  with  Ananias  rather  than 
with  Peter.  If  these  same  people  were  shown 
one  of  Turner’s  paintings,  or  one  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur’s,  and  some  one  pointed  out  to  them  that 
although  the  scene  was  painted  from  the 
original  the  artist  had  taken  liberties  with 
nature  and  had  made  a tree  appear  larger 
than  it  was  in  the  original,  and  the  horse  in 
the  second  picture  better  proportioned  than 
the  original,  I repeat — if  they  knew  these 
things — they  would  never  think  of  calling  the 
artist  anything  other  than  an  artist. 

Your  true  fisherman  is  also  an  artist  and 


M.  J.  Stump  of  Hesfins  with  a 22  inch  smallmouth 
bass  taken  in  Shermans  Creek. 


he  has  to  make  the  fish  fit  into  the  environ  $ 
ment  so  as  to  make  a harmonious  whole,  j 
am  told  that  in  Utah  there  is  a huge  valle 
containing  many  streams  which  has  seldo: 
been  visited  by  fishermen  because  of  its  in 
accessibility  and  wildness.  In  these  stream 
are  trout — so  it  is  said — ten  years  old  tht 
have  never  seen  an  artificial  fly.  If  it  wet 
ever  my  good  fortune  to  visit  that  section 
believe  that  on  my  return  I should  repo: 
that  the  weight  of  the  smallest  fish  I caugl 
was  three  pounds,  but  three  weeks  later,  s 
I viewed  the  experience  more  remotely  an 
accurately,  my  memory  would  rise  to  the  oc 
casion,  and  the  smallest  catch  would  be  fon 
pounds  and  not  an  ounce  less. 

I trust  that  after  this  explanation  whic 
gives  the  psychological  facts  regarding  verac 
ity  no  reader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anglb 
will  ever  insult  his  or  her  fishermen  frienc 
by  doubting  their  statements,  but  will  instea 
admire  the  artistic  ability  which  they  them 
selves  lack. 

But  in  fishing,  as  in  most  other  activitie 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  it  is  th 
unexpected  that  happens.  Here  is  an  instance 

On  a summer  day  ten  years  ago  I we 
driving  my  car  along  a rural  road  in  north 
eastern  Pennsylvania  when  I noticed  a yout 
walking  ahead  of  me  carrying  what  appeare 
at  first  sight  to  be  a good  sized  sucker.  0 
overtaking  him  I asked  him  to  ride  with  mi 
He  was  about  fourteen  years  old  with  tor 
pants,  bare  feet,  and  a ragged  shirt  which  ha 
once  been  a different  color.  As  he  climbe 
into  the  car  I looked  with  amazement  at  hi 
catch  and  said:  “Say!  you  don’t  mean  to  te' 
me  that  is  a trout?”  I had  noticed  that  it  wa 
a brown  trout. 

“Yes,  ’tis,”  he  replied,  “I  caught  it  unde 
the  bridge  over  the  Schrader  creek  about  tw 
o’clock.”  As  we  rode  on  he  told  me  that  h 
had  fished  all  morning  with  no  luck  and  wa 
about  to  give  up  when  he  came  to  the  bridge 
but  he  saw  a deep  hole  and  tried  it.  “I  though 
my  line  would  break  so  I backed  up  an 
pulled  him  out  on  the  gravel.”  It  was  real! 
a monster. 

With  a pleased  look  on  his  face  my  pa 
opened  his  creel  and  showed  me  three  nic 
brook  trout  but  as  the  youth  pulled  the  strin 
attached  to  the  big  brownie  and  moved  it  m; 
friend’s  eyes  popped  and  he  ejaculated  “Ge 
whizz?  where  did  you  get  that?” 

The  boy  told  his  story  again  and  we  drov 
on.  The  boy  said  that  he  lived  about  a mil 
further  along  the  road.  I knew  my  com 
panion  too  well  not  to  realize  that  he  wa 
covetous  of  that  fish  and  as  we  went  on 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  him  offe 
the  boy  a couple  of  dollars  for  his  fish,  bu 
despite  his  appearance  that  kid  was  a genuim 
fisherman.  The  ante  got  up  to  five  dollar 
but  it  was  of  no  avail.  In  fact  the  boy  saver 
my  friend  from  a severe  temptation.  Hai 
the  trout  been  bought  my  friend  would  hav 
developed  the  Ananias  trait  to  such  an  ex 
tent,  after  he  reached  home  and  began  t< 
explain  to  his  friends  how  he  caught  th 
fish,  that  he  might  have  lost  even  my  friend 
ship. 

When  we  stopped  to  let  the  boy  out 
measured  his  fish.  It  was  twenty-five 
long.  What  its  weight  was  I cannot  say  bu 
my  guess  would  be  that  it  was  close  to  fou 
and  a half  pounds. 

As  the  youth  walked  away  carrying  hi: 
trophy  I said  to  myself  that  he  looked  everj 
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Jfred  Loutitt  of  IVIonongahela,  whose  hobby  is 
turtle  hunting,  with  four  big  snapping  turtles. 

i 

itch  a man  and  that  one  can  find  the  genuine 
port  in  the  most  unlikely  people. 

I  was  reminded  right  then  and  there  of  O. 
lenry.  After  success  came  to  him  he  was 
itting  in  his  room  in  New  York  one  day 
frith  a friend  when  the  postman  came  with 
lie  mail.  O.  Henry  looked  over  the  enve- 
lopes until  he  came  to  one  that  interested 
im.  He  opened  it  and  after  reading  it 
anded  it  to  his  friend.  It  was  a communi- 
ation  from  a magazine  editor  enclosing  a 
heck  for  $1000  and  requesting  Mr.  Henry  to 
,/rite  anything  for  them  in  return  for  the 
heck.  After  his  friend  had  read  it  O.  Henry 
emarked  that  in  his  struggling  days  he  had 
ent  several  contributions  to  that  magazine, 
,11  of  which  had  been  returned.  Then  he 
/ent  to  a drawer,  produced  an  envelope,  and 
ddressing  it  to  the  magazine  editor  he  en- 
lcsed  the  check  without  any  comment. 

I have  a whole  lot  of  admiration  for  the 
ellow  who  believes  that  life  means  some- 
hing  more  than  buying  and  selling  and  that 
he  greatest  achievement  is  not  making  a 
ood  bargain  but  keeping  one’s  soul  supreme. 

Well  now,  we  have  lived  through  the 
/inter  and  April  15  has  passed.  From  now  on 
Lfe  will  be  intense  and  joyful.  Did  you 
ver  notice  that  all  the  best  fishing  stories — 
hose  with  snap  and  finesse  to  them — are  told 
)y  trout  fishermen? 

While  you  are  reading  these  rambling 
emarks  I shall  most  likely  be  somewhere 
ijm  the  borders  of,  or  in,  Sullivan  County 
rying  out  the  streams  in  that  beautiful 
ection  of  Pennsylvania.  And  I shall  forget 
til  about  work,  wickedness  and  want.  I 
hall  find  more  in  fishing  than  catching  fish; 

shall  see  the  pussy  willows  in  bloom  again; 

shall  see  the  red-winged  blackbird  down 
n the  swamp;  I shall  hear  the  music  of  the 
icstasy  caused  by  the  witchery  of  color  in 
unning  water  and  become  susceptible  to  that 
ock,  tree,  flower  and  field;  and  who  knows 
Jut  what,  when  evening  comes,  my  creel, 
is  well  as  my  heart  may  be  comfortably  full. 

I go  a-fishing  because  it  takes  a man  out- 
f-doors,  and  as  Stevenson  says,  “Though  we 


should  be  grateful  for  good  houses,  there  is 
after  all,  no  house  like  God’s  out-of-doors. 
And  lastly,  sir,  it  quiets  a man  down  like 
saying  his  prayers.” 

“The  flocks  of  young  anemones 
Are  dancing  round  the  budding  trees; 
Who  can  help  wishing  to  go  a-fishing 
In  days  as  full  of  joy  as  these.” 


LAKE  OPENED 

Opening  of  the  new  Spring  Lake  Fishing 
and  Hunting  Club,  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Germany  in  Cambria  Township,  has 
been  announced.  The  new  lake  of  the  or- 
ganization can  be  reached  by  turning  left  at 
Wilmore  on  Route  160  and  traveling  two  miles 
to  Route  11086,  where  a left  turn  is  made  to 
reach  the  lake. 

The  lake  also  may  be  reached  by  going 
from  Ebensburg  on  Route  22  to  the  Chil- 
dren’s Juvenile  Home  and  turning  left  on 
Route  11083.  From  the  Juvenile  Home  sports- 
men are  requested  to  travel  two  miles  on 
Route  11083  and  then  turn  right  on  a dirt 
road  and  continue  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
lake.  The  Spring  Lake  Fishing  and  Hunt- 
ing Club  has  had  the  new  dam  under  con- 
struction for  more  than  two  years. 


Two  18  inch  smallmouth  bass.  One  hundred  of 
these  large  bass  were  stocked  in  the  Frankstown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  by  the  Huntingdon 
County  Fish.  Game  and  Forestry  Association. 
Another  hundred  were  stocked  in  the  Raystown 
Branch,  thanks  to  the  Fish  Commission,  writes 
Lew  Greene  who  submitted  the  photo. 


NECESSARY  EQUIPMENT  TO 
IMPROVE  STREAMS 

(Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Institute 
of  Fisheries  Research  and  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation  for  the  following 
information  on  essential  equipment  for  stream 
improvement.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from 
Bulletin  No.  1,  “Methods  for  the  Improvement 
of  Michigan  Trout  Streams,”  by  Carl  L.  Hubbs, 
John  R.  Greeley,  and  Clarence  M.  Tarzwell, 
of  the  Institute  Staff.) 

Tools  needed  for  efficient  stream  improve- 
ment, by  crew  of  4 or  5 and  team: 

3 long  picks  with  25-inch  heads 
3 long -handled  pointed  shovels 

2 post  mauls  (16  pounds  and  13  pounds) 

3 extra-large  wire-cutters  (preferably  with 
wide  head) 

3 double-bit  axes  (medium  weight) 

3 cant-hooks 
2 pike-poles 

2 pickaroons  (tools  made  of  poled  axe 
handle  attached  to  a pointed  spike  several 
inches  long) 

1 hand  saw 

1 “cedar  saw”  (3  or  4-foot  one-man  log 
saw) 

1 woodmen’s  cross-cut  saw  (5-foot  log  saw) 
1 six-foot  crow-bar 

1 chain  about  25  feet  long  and  toggle  hook 
(strong  enough  for  dragging  largest  avail- 
able logs) 

1 block  and  tackle  (suitable  for  loosening 
largest  boulders  or  stumps  to  be  used) 

1 steel  cable  for  drawing  boulders  (quarter- 
inch  cable  will  usually  be  satisfactory) 

2 portable  platforms  on  which  to  stand 
while  driving  stakes  (heavy  enough  to  be 
stable,  but  light  enough  to  be  portable. 
A heavy  unhinged  step  ladder  with  top 
shelf  about  12  x 30  inches,  and  legs  3 or 
4 feet  long,  will  be  satisfactory  in  most 
streams) . 

Supplies  Needed 

No.  8 or  No.  9 smooth,  soft  wire  (we  have 
been  using  No.  9 soft  steel  galvanized 
wire  with  permanence  through  our  work, 
but  Hewitt,  Cummings  and  others  with 
longer  experience,  insist  that  No.  8 soft 
“black  iron”  wire  is  much  more  perma- 
nent, and  easier  to  use.)  The  wire  may 
be  purchased  in  100-pound  rolls. 

Supply  of  2 -inch  galvanized  staples 
Supply  of  80-penny  spikes 
For  a smaller  crew,  and  especially  on  small 
streams,  fewer  tools  are  needed.  The  char- 
acter of  the  stream  and  the  type  of  material 
available  will  often  permit  dropping  certain 
tool  items  from  the  list.  Thus,  if  no  large 
boulders  are  to  be  moved,  the  block-and- 
tackle  is  not  needed. 
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Being  persistent  and  being  a fisherman 
seem  to  go  together.  At  least  the  following 
account  of  a late  autumn  catch  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  by  Adolph  Griskey  and  his 
brother  of  Pittsburgh  tends  to  bear  out  this 
contention.  He  writes:  “While  fishing  on 

our  last  day  for  bass  on  the  Allegheny  River 
between  dams  seven  and  eight,  and  just 
about  ready  to  quit,  we  decided  to  try  one 
more  likely  looking  spot  before  calling  it 
another  season  with  nothing  to  show.  Well, 
between  two  and  five  that  afternoon,  we 
caught  six  bass,  a carp  and  a sucker.  The 
largest  bass  measured  19%  inches  in  length, 
the  carp,  17  inches  and  the  sucker  15  inches. 
I could  write  a complete  story  of  the  thrills 
enjoyed  during  the  brief  time  of  the  luckiest 
fishing  I ever  experienced.” 


Writes  Dr.  J.  W.  Gebhart  of  Pittsburgh: 
“Apropos  of  the  article  by  S.  H.  Crawford  of 
Charleroi,  ‘How’s  Your  Fishin’?’  I quite 
agree  with  the  writer  of  that  article.  One 
never  knows  just  where,  why,  how  or  when 
things  happen  as  they  do.  In  1939,  I went 
fishing  seven  times  in  Pennsylvania  and  not 


Adam  Stine  of  Numidia  with  the  2514  inch 
pickerel  he  caught  while  fishing  in  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Laceyville. 


even  a weeny,  teeny,  itsy  bit  of  a fish. 
Twice  I went  to  Pymatuning  and  fished 
there  and  in  the  Shenango  River  with  a 
friend  and  neither  got  a fish.  Twice  I was 
up  on  the  Conoquennessing  Creek  near 
Zelienople  and  Harmony  Junction  and  no 
luck.  Another  time  a friend  and  I went 
up  to  Springboro  and  Shadeland  on  the 
Conneaut  Creek  and  nothing  to  show  for  our 
efforts.  One  day,  a friend  of  mine  said: 
‘Come  up  to  Rouseville  above  Oil  City  on 
the  Allegheny.  I’ll  show  you  where  to  get 
the  helgramites  and  you’ll  get  some  bass." 
Another  pal  and  I went  up  there  one  day 
and  met  the  first  fisherman  and  another  fish- 
ing in  the  river.  They  had  been  there  two 
or  three  days  on  a little  vacation  and  had 
only  three  bass.  We  got  no  fish  that  day. 
Later  in  the  season,  another  friend,  who  was 
on  a week’s  vacation,  and  I went  up  to 
Tionesta  on  the  Allegheny.  He  told  me  that 
he  would  take  me  where  we  would  be  sure 
to  get  bass.  Well,  we  fished  all  day  and 


Casey  Yocum,  veteran  Lewistown  angler,  displays 
five  fine  walleyed  pike  taken  in  the  Juniata,  River. 
His  catch  ranged  in  length  from  17  to  25  inches. 


caught  nothing,  nder  we  don’t  get  any.  Give  , 
me  one  of  those  crawlers.’  I baited  the  hook 
with  the  worm,  having  fished  with  plugs 
before  that,  made  a cast  and  got  a nibble. 
Nibbling  kept  up  and  when  I yanked  my 
line  in  found  that  I had  caught  through  the 
tail  a little  perch  3 % or  four  inches  long. 
At  any  rate,  I cast  without  making  any 
changes  in  the  ‘hookup’  as  it  was.  Hardly 
had  the  business  end  of  the  line  hit  the 
water  when  something  grabbed  it  and  ran.  | 
Hooked  it  on  the  second  run  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a 12  inch  bass.  My  pal  got  two  | 
smaller  ones  and,  that  being  all,  we  released 
all  three  fish.  But  I had  my  day’s  fun,  any- 
way.” 


Charley  Altmos,  15,  of  Pottsville  with  his  19}£  inch, 
3%  pound  smallmouth  bass  taken  in  Deer  Lake, 
Schuylkill  county.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  bass 
taken  in  Schuylkill  waters  last  year.  Charley  also 
caught  a 21*4  inch  smallmouth  weighing  4% 
pounds.  Both  catches  were  scored  with  cane  pole, 
worm  being  the  lure  used. 


THERE'S  ENOUGH  FISHING  'Wl  ( ELMORE  FUR-  WRY  MUST  VOU 
Tackle  around  the  house  MR  > always  oil  your  old  reels 
NOW --YOU'RE  NOT  BUYING  /"-f — f INTHAT  CHAIR?  DO  YOU  WANT 
JUNIOR  ANOTHER  ROD/  y— ' y DON'T  ^^TO  GET  0\L  ON  IT? 

FORGET  THE  OLd\_^^- 
k SAYING,  LUCY.... 

^SPARE  THE  ROO  \ P * " 

J\ND  SPOIL  THE  y^i  / 

C HILO  if 


that  MIGHT  0E  a good 
IDEA  ...MAYBE  IT'D 
STOP  THAT  SQUEAKING 
SPRING  FOR  AWHILE! 


- % 


WELL -DON'T  GO  WIPING 
OFF  EXCESS  OIL  WITH 
MY  BEARO  LIKE  YOU  DID, 
LAST  YEAR  WHEN  X 
FELL  ASLEEP/ 

I 

ST#* 


C’MON,  BILL, 
LET'S  SWING  THE 
FISHERMAN'S 
BLUES  * 


OKAY, 

Toots 
here  WE 

GO/ 


B 


V 


GOSH,  dear,  BILL 
LAID  A CIGAR  ON 
IT  AN'  NOBODY^S 
YELLING 
AT  HIM* 


OSWALD/..  DID 
YOU  LAY  THAT 
CIGARETTE 
ON  THE 
//  y PIANO  ? 

^ 


HEY.'  DON'T  5IT 
ON  THE  PlAHOf 

LOOK 

who's  Talking.'  and 
you're  The  one  who 
Thought  if  was  so 
w.  cute  when  that 
vK  DIZZY  BLONDE 
DID  (T  IN  The 
movies  last 
NIGHT' 


v 


DO  YOU  LIKE 
A BAMBOO  OR 
A STEEL  ROD 
BEST? 


1 DUNNO  - - POP 
OSES  BOTH  AND  1 
CAN  ALWAVS  "SKUNK’ 

HW  WITH  AN  OLD 
TREE  LIMB -A  PIECE 
OF  TWINE  AND  A 
£ENT  PIN ! ^ 

horacej  x Told  you 

<'  w-p  K >T0  BE  CAREFUL -YOUVE 
^ Y,  f • SPILLED  THE  VARNl' 

ON  THE  RUGf 


r ) 


r ) 


now  don't  Try 

CASTING  IN  THE 
HOUSE  AGAIN,  YOU 
KNOW  WHAT 
HAPPENED  LAST 
TIME' 


^ -if'  #>V. 

l<:  * V •>. 

.yv  • i 


»'  i 


c 


NOTE:  A detailed  statement  of  expenditures  will  be  found  on  an  inside  page. 
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EDITORIAL 


Among  the  many  diversions  of  recreation  pursued  and  enjoyed  by  Penn- 
sylvanians, none  perhaps,  holds  the  same  charm  of  enthusiasm  and  anxiety 
as  that  of  the  fisherman  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  Spring  season.  The  hours 
spent  in  getting  ready,  in  cleaning  and  replacing  tackle,  preparing  for  the 
dawn  of  the  “open  season,”  holds  a thrill  second  only  to  the  “smash”  of  a 
fighting  bundle  of  spreckled  dynamite. 

To  the  angler,  the  skill  and  art  of  fishing  becomes  an  integral  part  of  his 
very  life  and  of  course,  the  conservation  of  fish  becomes  a serious  business. 
The  sport  and  recreation;  the  fun  and  enjoyment  derived  in  our  great  out- 
doors; along  picturesque  streams  and  lakes,  provides  the  definite  feeling  of 
contentment,  ease  and  restful  engagement,  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  keen 
interest  of  the  fishermen  in  conserving  and  restoring  our  aquatic  resources  is 
excellently  reflected  in  well  organized  sportsmen’s  groups  and  gatherings 
throughout  the  State  and  the  countless  inquiries  received  by  the  Board  in 
reference  to  its  work. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  sportsmen  in  this  business  end  of  the  game  is  the 
wide  and  far-flung  activities  of  your  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  Ever  on 
the  alert,  increasing  and  expanding  the  facilities  of  fish  supply  and  resource, 
we  are  indeed  highly  elated  with  the  fine  type  of  cooperation  and  assistance 
constantly  demonstrated  by  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  ob- 
served with  much  interest  the  many  mid-winter  meetings  and  annual  dinners 
of  sportsmen  throughout  the  State.  I have  visited  with  many  of  them  and 
cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  think  of  a finer  example  of  confidence  and  the 
desire  to  cooperate,  than  the  spirit  of  just  such  gatherings.  Hundreds  of 
people  gather  to  discuss  and  devise  ways  and  means  designed  to  advance  and 
protect  our  mutual  interest  in  field  and  stream. 

I am  quite  confident  that  I express  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  entire 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  when  we  say  to  you  that  your  interest,  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  is  genuinely  appreciated.  So  together,  hand  in  hand  we 
plan  during  the  hours  of  preparation,  together  we  wait  in  the  same  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  the  thrills  and  enjoyment  during  the  season  ahead. 
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Natural  Insects  and  Their  Imitations 

By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL  { 

Copyright  1940  by  Ohag.  M.  Weteel 


PART  II 

“ALDER  FLY” 

Order — Megaloptera 
Family — Sialidae 
Genus — Sialis 
Species — inf um  ata 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings,  3/8” 
to  1/2".  Wings,  pale  brownish  black;  ab- 
domen, brownish  black;  legs,  blackish  brown; 
antennae,  black. 

Remarks:  This  fly  has  a wide  distribution, 
and  is  commonly  observed  on  bridges  where 
the  females  congregate  to  lay  their  eggs. 
They  usually  select  such  spots  so  that  the 
eggs  when  hatched,  fall  directly  into  the 
water.  Although  it  is  seldom  on  the  sur- 
face except  possibly  when  blown  there  on 
windy  days,  yet  it  will  always  remain  a 
favorite  with  fly  fisherman. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  crow, 

body,  peacock  herl;  hackle,  black. 

“YELLOW  SPIDER” 

Order — Diptera 
Family — Tipulidae 
Genus — Antocha 
Species — saxicola 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  3/16"  to 

1/4";  wings,  glassy,  sometimes  faintly  touched 
with  pale  yellow;  body,  yellow — some  species 
yellowish  brown;  legs,  yellowish. 

Remarks:  This  fly  favors  the  slower  moving 
streams  and  is  especially  noticeable  on  cold 
rainy  days.  It  emerges  as  early  as  May  20th, 
and  continues  in  season  until  the  middle  of 
June.  Observations,  made  over  a period  of 
years,  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  fly  ap- 
pears in  greater  numbers  than  any  of  the 
other  crane  flies;  and  autopsies  made  on 
many  trout  reveal  an  unusually  great  num- 
ber of  these  small  Tipulidae.  At  times  trout 
feed  on  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
and  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  through 
the  season,  the  imitation  described  below 
has  proved  most  successful. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14  short  shank; 

wings,  whitish  yellow;  hackle  tips;  body, 
yellow  crewel  wool;  hackle,  ginger — with 
extra  long  fibres. 

“GREEN  CADDIS” 

Order — Trichoptera 
F amily — Rhy  acophilidae 
Genus — Rhyacophila 
Species — lobifera 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings,  7/16" 
to  9/16”.  Wings,  varying  from  a pale  brown 
to  a light  black;  abdomen,  bright  green;  legs, 
greenish  yellow;  antennae,  light  brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  may  be  noticed  in  great 
numbers  congregated  on  rocks  which  pro- 
trude above  swift  moving  water.  Here  and 
there  they  may  be  seen  venturing  and  hesi- 
tating near  the  edge,  then  as  if  finally  mak- 
ing up  their  minds,  they  descend  beneath 
the  surface  to  lay  their  eggs,  after  which 
they  are  seen  no  more.  It  is  significant  that 
near  such  rocks,  trout  are  usually  found, 
since  an  ample  supply  of  food  is  here  easily 
obtained.  Due  to  this  habit  of  swimming 
underneath  the  water,  its  imitation  should 
be  fished  wet — in  fact,  who  knows  but  what 


long  ago,  this  peculiarity  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  wet  fly  fishing. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  coot;  body, 
green  crewel  wool-ribbed  with  gold  wire; 
hackle,  ginger-dyed  a pale  green. 

“MARCH  BROWN” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 

Family — Heptagenidae 

Genus — Stenonema 

Species — vicarium  $ sub  imago 

Description:  General  color,  brown,  length 
of  wings,  V2"  to  Wings,  smoky  brown; 

veins,  black  and  heavy,  giving  a mottled 
appearance;  abdomen,  yellowish,  ringed  with 
dark  brown;  sternites,  light  yellowish  brown; 


legs,  yellowish  brown  with  black  bands  on 
femur  and  at  tibia  joint;  tails,  brown  with 
dark  joinings. 

Remarks:  This  fly  comes  from  a nymph  : 
that  is  found  under  stones  in  the  swift  water,  j 
On  cold  rainy  days,  the  March  Brown  may 
be  noticed  clinging  to  bushes  bordering  the  1 
stream,  but  its  life  in  this  stage  is  very  short. 
Late  in  the  day  it  casts  the  sub  imago  skin,  j 
then  it  reappears  over  the  water  as  the 
“Great  Red  Spinner”. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  10;  wings,  dark  man- 
darin duck,  rolled;  body,  dubbing  of  fur 
from  an  English  hare’s  ear  with  yellow  tying 
silk;  hackle,  ginger;  tails,  brown  mandarin 
fibres. 
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“GREAT  RED  SPINNER” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptagenidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — vicarium  8 imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  1/2"  to 

5/8";  Wings,  glassy,  with  the  fore  border 
pale  brown  near  tip;  abdomen,  light  brown, 
ringed  with  deep  reddish  brown;  legs,  brown 
with  deep  reddish  band  on  the  femur  and 
| joint  of  tibia;  tails,  olive  brown,  with  join- 
ings of  a deeper  hue. 

I Remarks:  This  fly  is  the  spinner  or  imago 
i of  the  March  Brown.  It  lives  about  three 
days  in  this  stage,  and  may  be  seen  at  dusk 
! rising  and  falling  over  the  swift  water  riffles. 
Its  imitation  is  a most  successful  fly  and 
good  sport  may  be  had  with  it  throughout 
the  season. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings,  mallard; 
body,  hare’s  ear  dubbing  with  yellow  tying 
silk;  hackle,  dark  ginger;  tails,  brown  man- 
darin fibres. 

“BLACK  QUILL  DUN” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 

Family — Baetidae 

Genus — Blasturus 

Species — cupidus  Sub  imago  8 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  3/8"  to 

7/16";  general  color,  black;  wings,  dark 
bluish  grey;  abdomen,  deep  black  brown, 
conspiciously  ringed;  legs,  brownish  black; 
j tails,  fine,  greyish  black  and  ringed  with  brown 
bands. 

Remarks:  This  fly  also  known  as  the  Blue 
Quill,  may  be  noticed  over  the  slower  mov- 
ing streams  from  the  latter  part  of  April, 
up  until  the  middle  of  June.  On  Penns 
Creek,  it  is  very  common,  and  is  generally 
known  as  the  Black  Quill.  It  exists  for  two 
days  in  this  stage,  then  it  sheds  the  sub  imago 
skin,  and  ventures  forth  as  the  “Early  Brown 
Spinner”. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  dark  coot; 
body,  peacock  quill,  dyed  a bluish  black; 
hackle,  dark  blackish  brown;  tails,  mandarin 
duck. 

“PALE  EVENING  DUN” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 

F amily — Baetidae 

Genus — Ephemerella 

Species — dorothea  8 sub  imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  1/4"  to  3/8"; 
wings,  grey;  abdomen,  yellowish  orange;  legs, 
yellowish  grey;  tails,  grey. 

Remarks:  This  fly  usually  appears  when 
the  Black  Quill  is  on  the  water.  It  is  in 
season  from  the  middle  of  May,  up  into  the 
second  week  of  June — a period  when  dry 
fly  fishing  is  at  its  peak.  The  artificial  will 
be  found  most  successful  when  these  flies 
are  emerging  from  the  water,  since  they 
seldom  again  reappear  until  after  the  sub 
imago  skin  is  shed. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  starling; 
body,  yellow  floss  silk,  ribbed  with  fine  gold 
wile:  hackle,  dun;  tail,  dun  hackle  fibres. 

“THE  LIGHT  STONE  FLY” 

Order — Plecoptera 
F amily— Perlidae 
Genus — Isoperla 
Species — signata 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wing,  1/2" 
to  5/8";  general  color,  dark  brown;  wings, 


Black  aulll  Dun 


Pale  Evening  Dun 


greenish  yellow  with  conspicuous  black  veins; 
abdomen,  yellow  and  flushed  with  pink  on 
the  sternites;  legs,  brown;  tails,  brown. 

Remarks:  The  nymph  of  this  fly  emerges 
from  the  water  around  the  first  of  May,  and 
the  cast  off  nymphal  skins  are  a common 
sight  on  bridge  abutments  and  on  rocks  pro- 
truding above  the  water.  The  fly  is  in  season 
only  about  a week  and  favors  those  stretches 
in  the  stream  where  the  water  flows  swiftly 
over  a rocky  bottom. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  12;  wings,  mandarin 
duck,  tied  in  flat;  body,  dubbing,  of  a blend 
of  yellow  and  hackle,  brown; 

tail,  short  brown  hackle  fibres. 

“BLACK  DRAKE” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera 
Species — guttualat  imago  o 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  1/2"  to 

5/8";  wings,  pale  yellowish,  but  so  blotched 
with  dark  brown,  as  to  appear  black;  thorax, 


reddish  brown;  abdomen,  pale  yellowish 
white;  front  legs,  dark  blackish  brown;  mid- 
dle and  hind  legs,  yellowish  white;  tails, 
brown,  conspicuously  ringed. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  the  spinner  or  imago 
of  the  <5  Green  Drake.  Its  wings  have  now 
lost  their  green  color  and  appear  mainly  black- 
ish— whence  its  name.  The  older  this  fly 
becomes,  the  blacker  grow  its  wings,  and 
the  whiter  its  body.  It  is  in  season  only 
about  three  days,  but  good  sport  may  be  had 
with  its  imitation  a little  longer. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  10;  wings,  dark  teal; 
body,  white  raffia  grass,  with  fine  silver  wire 
ribbing;  hackle,  light  badger;  tails,  mandarin 
duck  fibres. 

“THE  GREEN  DRAKE” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera 
Species — guttualat  8 sub  imago 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Worms  and  Worm  Fishing 


By  WILLIAM  R.  WALTON 


THOSE  humble,  slimy,  blind  and  deaf  crea- 
tures known  popularly  as  angleworms  or 
fishworms,  scientifically  termed  the  Oli- 
gochaeta  or  short  bristled  chaetopods,  occur 
practically  everywhere  throughout  the  world 
wherever  there  is  moist  soil  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them. 

Although  they  are  indeed  blind  so  far  as 
the  perception  of  objects  about  them  is  con- 
cerned, they  do  perceive  strong  light  in  some 
manner  which  science  as  yet  has  not  ex- 
plained. Furthermore  their  deafness  is 
largely  compensated  by  an  exquisite  percep- 
tion of  terrestrial  vibration  which  warns  them 
of  the  approach  of  their  enemies. 

Earthworms  literally  eat  their  way  through 
the  soil,  subsisting  largely  upon  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  the  earth  thus  swallowed. 
Some  of  the  more  familiar  species  of  the 
worms,  however,  supplement  this  food  im- 
portantly by  dragging  fallen  leaves  and  other 
vegetation  into  the  mouths  of  their  burrows 
where  parts  of  it  are  eaten  at  leisure.  The 
worm  first  smears  these  things  with  saliva 
which  digests  the  leaves  sufficiently  to  permit 
their  being  pulled  apart  by  its  mouth,  in  pieces 
small  enough  to  be  swallowed. 

The  leaf  stem  from  certain  trees  may  often 
be  seen  protruding  from  their  burrows  where 
they  have  been  pulled  at  night  by  the  worms. 


Charles  Darwin  discovered,  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago,  that  earthworms  which  he  studied 
intensively,  would  consume  animal  matter  such 
as  raw  meat,  crumbled  egg  yolk  and  bits  of 
suet.  They  have  also  been  known  to  uproot 
young  onions  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
they  will  devour  their  weaker  fellows  when 
kept  in  an  over-crowded  container  without 
sufficient  other  food. 

There  is  little  danger  of  race  suicide  among 
these  worms  as  each  individual  is  both  male 
and  female  or  hemaphroditic.  They  are,  how- 
ever, unable  to  inseminate  or  fertilize  them- 
selves and  to  accomplish  this,  reciprocal  action 
between  two  worms  is  necessary.  This 
usually  occurs  at  night  when  the  worms  come 
to  the  surface,  and  two  individuals  join  the 
forward  parts  of  their  bodies.  After  this 
conjugation,  they  produce  eggs  which  are  laid 
into  a band  of  gelatinous  matter  which  forms 
in  a ring  around  the  body.  From  3 to  20 
eggs  may  be  placed  in  this  ring  and  they 
become  fertilized  then  or  subsequently.  This 
ring  is  then  slipped  over  the  front  end  or 
“head”  of  the  worm  when  by  its  own  elastic- 
ity it  shrinks  and  forms  a tough,  homy  cap- 
sule termed  the  cocoon,  but  which  performs 
an  entirely  different  function  from  the  cocoon 
of  the  insects.  It  serves  as  shelter  until  the 


young  worms  are  hatched  but  also  contains 
food  enough  to  sustain  them  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  crawl  out  and  begin  life 
on  their  own.  The  cocoons  of  our  large  night 
crawler  contain  from  4 to  20  eggs  all  of  which 
may  hatch  but  in  some  of  the  other  common 
species  only  1 or  2 eggs  may  hatch. 

Among  all  of  the  creatures  used  as  bait  by 
freshwater  anglers,  the  succulent  and 
ubiquitous  earthworm  undoubtedly  is  tops, 
when  considered  from  a point  of  general 
utility.  In  most  of  the  humid  region  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  a score  or  more  kinds 
or  species  of  angleworms  may  be  found  in 
most  localities  but  only  a half  dozen  or  so 
of  these  ordinarily  are  used  for  fishing  pur- 
poses. Those  in  most  frequent  use  inhabit 
such  places  as  barnyards,  chicken  runs, 
kitchen  gardens  or  old  lawns,  where  they 
are  easy  of  access  to  the  angler’s  shovel  or 
fork.  Most  of  these  desired  kinds  are  immi- 
grants from  Europe  whence  they  were  orig- 
inally brought  probably  in  potted  plants,  ship’s 
ballast  or  soil  imported  for  commercial  or 
sentimental  reasons,  during  the  past  400  years. 
Several  of  these  species  have  become  widely 
distributed  through  the  United  States  mainly 
through  the  avenues  of  commerce  but  some- 
times intentionally  by  anglers  as  in  the  case 
of  the  nightcrawler  or  dew  worm.  For  in- 
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, Stance,  it  is  a matter  of  record  that  this  worm 
was  brought  from  Pittsburgh  by  the  late 
George  Shiras,  Sr.,  and  planted  in  several  lo- 
calities in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  during 
the  period  1850  to  1870.  Doubtless  this  and 
other  common  species  have  been  similarly 
carried  about  and,  by  intent  or  otherwise, 
jplanted  by  anglers  who  emptied  their  bait 
boxes  after  finishing  the  day  on  the  stream. 

Most  of  the  species  of  worms  that  are  seldom 
used  for  fishing,  live  in  wooded  lands,  in  leaf 
mold,  around  old  logs,  or  in  wet  lands  border- 
ing streams  and  ponds,  whence  they  may  be 
occasionally  dug  by  needy  anglers.  The  kinds 
living  near  the  water  frequently  are  washed 
into  streams  during  freshets  and  in  such 
streams  worm  bait  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
effective.  On  the  other  hand,  in  rocky 
mountain  brooks  where  angleworms  seldom 
if  ever  appear  naturally,  the  fish  may  not 
readily  recognize  earthworms  as  food.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  large  night  crawler 
but  in  such  streams,  the  addition  of  a small 
spinner  placed  ahead  of  the  worm  usually 
brings  results  fatal  to  the  fish. 

Although  we  regard  our  nightcrawler  as  a 
large  angleworm,  it  is  a mere  pygmy  com- 
pared with  a giant  Australian  species  known 
as  Megascolides  australis,  large  specimens  of 
which  are  sometimes  11  feet  long.  Its  egg-like 
cocoons  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  domestic 
hen  and  are  commonly  ploughed  up  on  some 
Australian  farms. 

This  gargantuan  worm  would  of  course  be 
useless  to  trout  fishermen  but  think  how  con- 
venient it  would  be  to  slice  off  half  a worm, 
as  thick  as  a hunk  of  liverwurst,  to  serve  for 
a day’s  catfishing!  Similar  big  worms  are 
found  in  South  America  and  it  is  said  that 
they  are  eaten  by  the  natives — hot  dog! 

Although  earthworms  are  usually  regarded 
as  silent  creatures  they  are  not  wholly  so  as 
our  own  night  crawler  has  been  detected  in 
making  faint  snapping  sounds.  However,  the 
champion  noise  maker  amoung  earthworms 
seems  to  be  a big  worm,  Perichaeta  musica, 
inhabiting  the  island  of  Java  in  the  East 
Indies,  which  is  known  to  produce  very  loud 
interrupted  sounds  apparently  by  rubbing  a 
bunch  of  stiff  bristles  borne  on  its  tail,  against 
stones  or  other  hard  surfaces.  A story  of 
such  a worm  inhabiting  Mindinao  in  the  Phil- 
ippines was  sent  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Fred  J.  Davies,  formerly  employed  as  a deep 
sea  diver  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  gist 
of  which  is  as  follows.  “In  1905,  I was  in 
Mindinao,  engaged  in  raising  four  gunboats 
from  the  bottom  of  Lake  Lanao.  Many  times 
at  night  whilst  there,  I heard  loud  shrill 
sounds  whose  source  seemed  mysterious. 
These  noises  were  at  times,  especially  on 
rainy  nights,  so  loud  as  to  be  actually  painful. 
One  such  night  I was  discussing  natural  his- 
tory themes  with  a native  boy  when  this  din 
becoming  almost  unbearable,  I asked  him  what 
creature  made  this  noise.  He  replied  with 
a name  in  native  dialect  that  I did  not  recog- 
nize, so  I asked  whether  he  could  bring  me 
one  of  these  animals.  He  replied  “I  will  try’’, 
and  went  out  in  the  rainy  night.  Some  20 
minutes  later  he  returned  and  when  I opened 
the  door  to  his  knock  he  held  in  his  hand 
an  earthworm  two  feet  long.  I exclaimed, 
‘Surely  this  is  not  the  thing  that  makes  this 
terrific  noise?’  ‘Yes  Sir,  he  sings  here  but  he 
sounds  there’,  he  replied,  pointing  in  opposite 
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directions.  As  this  boy  seemed  to  know  his 
animals  well,  I have  no  doubt  that  this  big 
earthworm,  in  chorus,  was  the  source  of  the 
deafening  noise  I heard.” 

That  prehistoric  man  began  the  use  of 
earthworms  for  bait  far  back  in  the  dim  and 
distant  ages,  seems  inescapable.  His  stirring 
of  the  soil  for  any  purpose  must  surely  have 
brought  them  to  his  notice  and  their  very 
abundance  and  availability  would  have  sug- 
gested their  utility  as  bait  so  soon  as  this 
method  of  fishing  had  been  discovered.  They 
may  perhaps  have  been  in  use  even  before 
the  hook,  or  even  its  predecessor  the  gorge, 
had  come  into  use.  This  would  have  been 
possible  by  binding  worms  in  clusters,  to 
a tip  of  a vine  or  pole  and  using  it  just  as 
we  bob  for  eels  or  bullheads  in  modem  times. 
In  proposing  this  theory  I am  fully  aware 
that  it  is  dissonant  with  the  generally  accepted 
one  which  places  the  order  of  development 
of  fishing  as,  first  the  gorge,  then  the  spear, 
and  lastly  the  hook  which,  it  is  supposed,  de- 
rived from  the  barbed  spear.  I do  not  accept 
this  derivation  of  the  hook  because  we  know 
well  from  modem  experience,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly practicable  to  fish  successfully  with  a 
barbless  hook,  and  therefore  it  seems  fal- 
lacious to  assume  that  the  spear  necessarily 
antedated  the  use  of  the  hook.  But  anyway, 
had  the  use  of  worms  as  bait,  without  either 
gorge  or  hook,  prevailed  before  either  was 
invented,  all  trace  of  such  use  would  have 
vanished,  while  the  spear  and  hook,  being 
constructed  of  imperishable  material,  have 
escaped  the  tooth  of  time  and  remain  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  use. 

That  the  gorge  (Fig.  1)  came  into  use  for 
bait  fishing  purposes  long  before  the  hook 
was  invented  seems  well  established,  judging 
from  the  antiquity  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions in  which  this  implement  has  been  found. 
That  the  mechanical  principle  of  this  is  still 
found  useful  is  exemplified  by  its  use  in  re- 
mote rural  British  communities  in  the  shape 
of  a stout  needle,  (Fig.  2)  in  a form  of  the 
sport  known  as  sniggling  for  eels.  This  needle, 
baited  with  a worm,  (Fig.  3),  is  attached  to 
a short  stout  line  and  thrust  at  the  end  of  a 
pole  into  holes  or  recesses  in  banks  and  dams 
known  to  be  the  hideouts  of  these  voracious 
fish.  When  the  fish  is  struck  the  needle  pene- 
trates the  gullet  and  turns  to  a wide  angle 
with  the  line,  and  willy-nilly,  the  eel  is  drawn 
by  main  strength  from  its  hole.  The  gorge 
of  course  operated  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner but  was  much  too  clumsy  for  use  with  a 
worm  except  the  big  species  such  as  those  of 
Australia  and  other  distant  lands. 

Of  the  species  of  worms  used  commonly 
by  freshwater  anglers  in  the  Eastern  United 
States,  none  is  more  in  demand  than  the  large 
nightcrawler  or  dew  worm,  Lumbricus  ter- 
restris  (Fig.  A)  which  is  an  immigrant  from 
Europe.  This,  the  largest  of  our  local  earth- 
worms, is  about  10  inches  long  when  full 
grown  and  is  an  excellent  bait  for  nearly  all 
freshwater  game  fishes.  Although  it  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic  States  southward  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  westward  to  Wisconsin,  Colorado 
and  even  California,  its  local  areas  of  distribu- 
tion usually  are  quite  limited  in  extent.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  in  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  it  seems  to  prefer 
soils  having  clay  as  a basis.  Old  lawns,  fairly 
well  shaded,  and  spots  that  retain  considerable 
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subsurface  moisture  form  its  favorite  abode 
here. 

Around  my  residence  in  eastern  Maryland 
in  such  soil,  a dense  colony  of  this  earthworm 
has  persisted  for  25  years  to  my  knowledge, 
despite  the  occurrence,  in  1930-31,  of  the  worst 
and  most  protracted  drought  in  historic  times. 
However,  efforts  of  angling  friends  to  estab- 
lish this  worm  permanently  on  somewhat 
higher  ground,  but  a few  miles  away  have 
thus  far  failed.  It  would  seem  therefore  that 
the  nightcrawler  is  somewhat  critical  of  its 
surroundings  because  of  factors  that  are  not 
understood.  By  far  the  easiest  method  of 
securing  this  worm,  where  it  is  found,  is  by 
the  use  of  a flashlight  at  night,  because  of  its 
habit  of  coming  to  the  surface  both  to  feed 
and  mate.  Too  bright  a light  alarms  the 
worms  but  a red  light  apparently  is  not  per- 
ceived by  them.  Hence,  a piece  of  red  tissue 
paper  or  glass  placed  over  the  flashlight  lens 
allows  one  to  work  with  excellent  effect 
Sprinkling  the  ground  well,  just  before  night- 
fall, will  usually  bring  these  worms  up  ex- 
cept in  very  hot  weather,  or  on  very  windy 
nights.  They  dislike  high  winds  probably 
because  it  serves  to  dry  their  natural  skin- 
moisture  too  rapidly.  On  rainy  nights,  espe- 
cially in  spring  and  autumn,  they  often  emerge 
by  thousands  and  crawl  in  all  directions.  This 
movement,  I am  convinced,  is  voluntary  and 
not,  as  some  have  believed,  because  of  being 
“drowned  out”,  for  it  has  been  determined 
that  such  worms  can  live  for  days  sub- 
merged in  rainwater. 

A species  of  earthworm  familiar  to  country 
bred  boys  is  that  appropriately  called  the 
stinking  earthworm  or  manure  worm,  (Fig. 
B),  Helodrilus  joetidus.  Although  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  four  hundreds  of  years, 
a favorite  trout  bait  in  Britain,  but  few 
American  anglers  are  addicted  to  its  use  so 
far  as  I know.  That  even  British  anglers  are 
not  unanimous  in  its  praise  is  attested  by 
that  most  famous  of  Scottish  anglers,  Thomas 
Tod  Stoddart,  author  of  “The  Angler’s  Com- 
panion to  the  Rivers  and  Lochs  of  Scotland” 
and  to  whom  I shall  presently  refer  again 
more  fully.  Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  the 
manure  worm  or  brandling,  Stoddart  says, 
“A  worm  held  in  great  esteem  by  anglers  of 
the  old  school.  It  is,  however,  no  favorite 
of  mine,  possessing,  as  it  does,  all  the  faults 
of  the  marsh-worm  and  none  of  its  virtues. 
Equally  soft  and  frangible,  it  wants  entirely 
the  fresh  sweetness  of  the  other,  and  is 
filled  instead  with  a yellowish  matter,  which, 
oozing  on  the  slightest  touch  from  various 
parts  of  its  body,  is,  as  regards  odour  and 
appearance,  particularly  offensive.”  And 
with  Stoddart  I must  agree  most  heartily  even 
though  the  “marsh-worm”  is  a species  un- 
determinable to  Americans,  unless  it  be  Helo- 
drilus subrubicundus  which  somewhat  answ- 
ers Stoddart’s  meager  description  and  is  said 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Olson  to  be  widely  prevalent  in 
Europe.  The  manure  worm  may  be  instantly 
recognized  by  its  unique  color  pattern  of 
purplish  red  bands  separated  by  flesh  colored 
intervals.  It  is  found  exclusively  in  filthy 
surroundings  such  as  rotted  manure,  garbage 
piles  or  in  earth  polluted  with  sewage.  It  is 
as  Stoddart  remarked,  frangible  or  brittle  and 
so  slender  as  to  be  difficult  of  impaling  on 
the  hook.  However,  Cholmondeley-Pennell, 
a contemporary  of  Stoddart,  avers  that:  “for 
worm  fishing  for  trout,  as  for  other  species 
of  fresh-water  fish,  the  brandling  or  dung- 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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ANOTHER  season  is  rolling  around  fast, 
another  season  with  mixed  emotions, 
local  feuds,  trespass  notices,  pollution  prob- 
lems, crowded  conditions,  indiscretions,  even 
violations  and  illegal  practices — another 

season  not  unlike  those  past  with  hopes  and 
disappointments,  pleasures  and  sorrows — an- 
other season  giving  each  fisherman  a chance 
for  a fresh  start — offering  all  of  us  the  op- 
portunity of  improving  the  outlook  along  the 
waterways,  educating  more  backward  fellows, 
streamlining  the  ever  present  goal  for  better 
angling  “Fish  more  for  fun  and  less  for  meat,” 
another  shot  at  that  as  yet  unattained  ideal 
“If  you  would  catch  more,  kill  less.” 

A little  education  is  often  called  a sorry 
thing — conservation  programs  and  good 
sportsmanship  ideologies  sponsored  and  prac- 
ticed merely  by  a cross  section  of  a com- 
munity’s anglers  are  just  about  as  tragic. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  to  be  funny 
nor  yet  reproach  any  one  individual  or  group. 
Rather  in  retrospect  it  attempts  a review  of 
certain  little  ill-advised  incidents  that  all  of 
us  witness  from  time  to  time.  Selected  at 
random  for  consideration,  the  collective  hap- 
penings or  illustrations  make  no  pretense  of 
being  all-inclusive;  there  are  other  kindred 
ills,  probably  more  potent  than  these.  The 
moral  intended  is  that  too  many  of  these  fool- 
hardy incidents  multiplied  into  one  irrecon- 
cilable grievance  generally  reacts  to  the  col- 
lective disadvantage,  and  especially  in  certain 
localities  where  there  may  already  be  a fes- 
tering sore  spot  or  a particularly  glowing 
example  of  outraged  sportsmanship.  Then  al- 
though the  majority  may  be  entirely  blame- 
less, all  suffer  alike  with  the  sinning  minority 
when  repercussions  develop. 

For  example  witness  the  closing  of  sections 
on  Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte  to  Sunday 
fishing  during  1940.  Many  fine  fellows  with 
little  chance  to  angle  other  than  on  the 
Sabbath  worked  these  waters,  quietly,  se- 
dately, unobtrusively.  But  there  was  an- 
other element — thoughtless,  heedless,  incon- 
siderate. To  rid  themselves  of  the  human 


predator,  landowners  united  in  joint  protest. 
And  to  save  a little  fishing  during  the  re- 
maining six  days  of  the  week  and  to  com- 
promise wholesale  postings,  the  Commission 
reluctantly  had  to  close  the  stream  on  Sun- 
day. And  now  the  well-behaved,  both  local 
and  more  distant  alike,  suffer  equally  with 
the  bad,  and  dozens  of  swell  guys,  the  six 
day  workers,  are  again  doing  most  of  their 


fly  tossing  on  the  pages  of  magazines  oi 
emphasizing  the  congestion  on  some  othei 
waterway — except  for  a sly  stolen  half  ar 
hour  or  so  now  and  then  when  permissior 
may  be  gotten  to  slip  away  from  work.  No 
very  encouraging  and  one  doesn’t  like  to  b< 
away  from  work  too  much  under  presen 
world  conditions — foremen  have  a peculia: 
trait  of  not  appreciating  the  idea. 
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Fishing  is  essentially  a poor  man’s  pastime; 
he  can  not  afford  swanky  yachts,  country  club 
golf,  exclusive  mountain  retreats,  and  for  the 
most  part,  many  inconsiderate  acts  are  affect- 
ing the  more  humble  class,  the  wage  earner 
such  as  you  and  and  I,  and  who  in  the  ulti- 
mate suffer  most.  As  just  hinted  Sunday 
fishing  is  no  boon  to  the  wealthy  individual, 
the  professional  practitioneer,  the  industrial 

!head.  Sunday  fishing  mostly  hinders  the  more 
affluent  because  he  is  beset  with  added  com- 
petition; he  might  take  the  trout  Wednesday 
afternoon  that  we  catch  three  days  before; 
likewise  he  seldom  braves  the  congestion  of 
a Sabbath.  Still  just  such  as  he  have  united 
in  protest  to  insure  such  as  we,  the  humbler, 
bur  chance  at  the  sport — we  could  not  have 
attained  the  privilege  in  the  face  of  his  con- 
certed opposition.  And  do  not  overlook,  even 
should  local  water  become  absolutely  barren 
or  wholly  posted,  the  aristocrat  need  not  fear 
for  his  sport — it  will  still  be  abundant  at  the 
private  club,  the  Adirondacks,  the  Great 
Smokies,  the  Pacific  watershed,  Maine,  Michi- 
gan, Newfoundland,  Mexico,  Canada  and  a 
i thousand  other  well  known  but  expensive 
■localities. 

And  the  farmer  is  our  patron — without  his 
sufferance  there  would  be  little  or  no  fishing. 
Why  the  heck  don’t  we  wake  up  and  take 
stock  of  where  we  stand. 

Solve  this  riddle  for  me.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  crowded  waterways,  too  small 
fish  and  complaints  of  poor  fishing  as  the  sea- 
son wanes  and  ebbs — the  despair  of  the  true 
conservationist,  an  imposition  on  no  land- 
owner,  wholly  legal — but  ill  considered  for 
the  example  it  may  set  to  the  more  impres- 
sionable and  less  emotionally  stable.  I refer  to 
one  within  the  brotherhood  and  with  whom  I 
have  little  patience — the  angler  with  a flair 
toward  braggadocio,  the  fellow  who  catches  a 
full  legal  creel  of  infinitesimal  six-inch  trout 
and  rushes  right  to  the  newspaper  office  to  see 
his  picture  in  print — or  just  as  bad  the  fish 
hog  who  kills  a full  creel  of  big  ones  at  each 
and  every  opportunity  and  equally  flaunts  a 
lack  of  restraint  and  sporting  instinct.  A 
hunter  must  kill  to  consummate  his  chase,  but 
not  so  the  fisherman.  Once  a reasonable 
number  of  fish  have  been  taken  for  personal 
consumption,  the  angler  may  harmlessly  con- 
tinue the  sport  and  guard  against  barrenness 
on  a later  day  by  releasing  the  extra  catch. 
He  need  not  kill  to  enjoy.  Display  of  too 
many  little  ones,  flaunting  more  than  reason- 
able weight  of  even  big  babies,  is  mighty 
discouraging  to  the  true  sportsman.  Such  ill 
advised  antics  strike  a vital  blow  at  the  con- 
servationist and  set  his  movement  back  apace. 

This  comment  is  reaching  the  point  where 
it  might  easily  be  misinterpreted — the  pre- 
ceding thought  is  directed  at  those  long 
strings  of  six-inchers  or  wash-boilers  full  of 
lunkers  so  prevalent  on  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
season.  I like  to  photograph  my  prizes  too, 
and  certain  such  have  appeared  on  pages  of 
this  magazine — but  as  yet  no  one  can  point 
to  a single  specimen  of  less  than  truly  adult 
size  nor  more  than  a brace  of  nice  ones  at 
any  one  time.  I like  my  fishing  too  much. 

So  it  behooves  me  to  advise,  nay  rather 
urge — if  your  catch  is  within  the  personal 
conscience,  worthy  and  measuring  up  to  a 
sportsman’s  creel,  have  it  photographed  by 
all  means — it  will  offer  a lot  of  comfort  and 
pleasure  during  the  off  season,  furnish  the 
clincher  on  any  arguments  as  to  size,  and 
ofttimes  be  the  means  of  putting  oneself  in 
a mellower  and  more  complacent  mood  while 


otherwise  the  outlook  might  be  melancholy 
and  blue.  If  extraordinary  as  regards  physical 
size  or  some  freakish  peculiarity,  send  a print 
along  to  our  good  friend,  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  for  his  consideration  and  possible 
publication.  But  be  ever  chary  of  the  ex- 
ample you  may  set  to  the  more  impression- 
able— either  by  word  or  act — on  the  water- 
ways or  otherwise — it  may  pay  mighty 
dividends  to  you. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  sizes  and 
creel,  there  is  one  exception.  Some  fishermen 
live  a hundred  miles  or  so  from  good  trout 
fishing  and  only  get  a chance  at  the  sport 
three  or  four  times  each  season.  The  writer 
is  not  one  to  question  this  fellow  if  he  fills 
the  creel  to  take  home  to  any  amount  and  of 
any  size  permissible  within  the  law.  That 
is  only  common  sense  and  self  preservation 
intelligently  applied.  Some  of  us  are  located 
a lot  more  fortunately  than  others. 

Your  correspondent  did  not  intend  to  spend 
so  much  space  on  the  preceding  topic  and  it 
is  time  to  roll  along.  Next  for  consideration 
is  the  roistering  showman  of  the  fraternity, 
the  fellow  who  lifts  a small  fish  bodily  from 
the  water  and  lets  it  dangle,  kick  and  twist 
on  the  end  of  the  line,  impaled  on  a deadly, 
cutting,  barbed  sliver  of  steel,  most  often 
attended  by  profane  comment  as  to  the  hap- 
less victim’s  size.  Is  this  merely  ignorance, 
poor  sportsmanship  or  misguided  wit?  Is  it 
possible  a man  grown  to  at  least  physical 
maturity  does  not  realize  such  an  act  means 
the  loss  of  another  fish,  one  less  in  the  stream 
to  grow  to  adulthood,  possibly  breed,  one 
perhaps  that  he  himself  might  take  when 
grown  to  goodly  proportions  a year  or  so 
later?  And  did  you  ever  notice  the  fellow 
indulging  in  such  an  outrage  is  always  the 
guy  absent  when  some  constructive  improve- 
ment is  being  planned  or  executed?  Also  this 


is  usually  the  same  lad  who  yells  his  head  off 
about  there  being  no  fish  to  catch  after  the 
first  day,  “they  didn’t  put  enough  in,”  and 
what  “they”  ought  to  do  about  it  all.  Un- 
fortunately he  is  the  primary  “they”  not 
doing  what  he  should  about  it,  and  which 
most  everyone  but  himself  fully  appreciates. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  actor.  Un- 
fortunately as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  as  pointed  out  at  the  outset,  the 
sins  of  one  or  two  are  all  too  frequently  in- 
terpreted by  the  native  as  the  personal  every 
day  code  of  the  entire  group — an  ill-advised 
act  will  be  remembered  far  longer  than  the 
considerate  manners  of  the  more  discreet.  A 
flagrant  example  of  thoughtlessness  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer  only  the  past  sea- 
son, especially  so  in  view  of  the  setting. 

Fishing  at  a well  known  spot  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  a small  town,  adjacent  to 
a public  park  much  frequented  by  children 
and  in  water  that  might  well  be  closed  should 
the  citizenry  demand  such  drastic  action, 
there  were  perhaps  a hundred  anglers  there- 
abouts and  within  close  proximity.  Services 
were  being  conducted  in  several  churches 
only  a few  rods  away.  Three  or  four  fisher- 
men had  a quart  bottle  of  liquor,  and  in- 
dulged in  full  public  view,  head  thrown  back, 
whisky  gurgling  down.  Warmed  by  the 
liquid,  the  little  group  were  having  a right 
glorious  time — on  the  faces  of  a hundred 
others  thei'e  loomed  only  apprehension  and 
startled  concern. 

Now  farmers  and  villagers  are  mostly 
temperate  folk — with  a deeply  rooted  convic- 
tion for  the  most  part  that  public  imbibing 
is  unnecessary  and  out  of  order,  and  I’m  not 
so  sure  that  this  fisherman  is  not  whole- 
heartedly in  accord,  and  perhaps  even  more 
so.  My  personal  creed  is  live  and  let  live — 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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TROUT  FISHING  BEGINNER 

Here  are  some  outfit  assembling  suggestions 

By  R.  W.  McCAFFERTy 
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THOUSANDS  of  decisions  are  reached 
yearly  to  take  up  the  pleasant  hobby  of 
fly  fishing  for  trout.  Once  the  decision  has 
been  reached  the  normal  procedure  is  to  look 
for  some  one  who,  as  rumor  has  it,  has  been 
known  to  catch  some  trout  occasionally  on 
artificials. 

After  such  an  individual  is  found,  the  open- 
ing question  is  usually  like  this,  “I’m  going 
to  begin  fly  fishing  for  trout,  what  do  I 
need?”  Imagine  answering  that  completely 
in  a couple  hours,  yes,  even  years.  Possibly 
the  most  simple  answer  would  be,  balanced 
tackle,  common  sense,  and  probably  most 
important,  love  for  the  outdoors.  Sounds 
simple  but  these  last  two  items  are  not  to  be 
imparted  to  another  person  by  so  much  talk 
or  printer’s  ink.  One  must  assume  that  a 
man  has  these  two  qualities,  and  if  this  be 
true,  the  tackle  end  should  be  relatively 
easy. 

Fishing,  to  the  true  angler,  is  not  just  a 
process  of  casting  a fly  upon  the  water  and 
pulling  out  fish.  Sometimes  excellent  angling 
may  be  had  in  unpleasant  surroundings  but 
those  times  do  not  reappear  in  one’s  pipe 
dreams  as  frequently  as  those  of  the  fair 
fishing  this  same  fellow  has  enjoyed  on  his 
favorite  pool  on  a crystal  clear,  cool,  and 
refreshing  stream  winding  through  soft  green 
hemlocks  and  pines,  quaking  aspen  vibrating 
in  the  warm  breezes  of  spring,  the  forest  floor 
springing  back  to  life  with  dew  covered  ferns 
and  possibly  the  fresh  fragrance  of  arbutus 
greeting  the  nostrils  or  dainty  Lady  Slippers 
pushing  through  last  fall’s  covering  of  once 
beautiful  maple  and  oak  leaves.  The  fish 
may  have  been  few  but  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing between  short  flights  after  some  luckless 
May  flies  which  were  just  beginning  to  enjoy 
their  all  too  short  life  as  a winged  insect. 
A shy  thrush  was  flitting  among  the  bushes 
on  the  far  bank,  but  enough  of  this,  my  pipe 
has  me  going  into  a delightful  trance.  I 
think  you  get  the  idea.  If  these  things  hold 
nothing  beautiful  and  cherished  to  you,  the 
next  quality  will  not  suffice  either. 

Common  sense  plays  a big  part  in  angling. 
Would  that  we  all  had  more  of  it;  I can 
give  it  only  short  notice  here.  I have  no 
reason  to  think  I have  any  right  to  dwell  on 
it.  I will  try,  however,  to  help  in  what  I 
choose  to  call  “balanced  tackle”. 

Last  year,  when  I hesitated  to  go  into  this 
beginner’s  outfit  writing,  I learned  that  many 
people,  young  and  old,  were  willing  to  listen 
to  suggestions  on  a tyro’s  outfit.  First,  a 
definition  of  my  pet  term,  “balanced  tackle”. 
Perhaps  it  is  a bit  misleading.  I’m  not  re- 
ferring to  the  right  line  or  a rod,  though  that 
is  important,  but  to  the  necessity  of  having 
different  types  of  flies  and  lines.  Certainly 
there  are  scores  of  men  who  are  purists, 
fellows  who  use  one  type  of  fly  or  lure  and 
do  enjoy  it  immensely,  but  personally,  I am 
deeply  convinced  that  all  would  be  happier 
if  they  used  all  methods.  It  all  makes  for 
greater  enjoyment.  Why  fish  with  only  sur- 
face flies  when  your  better  judgment  dictates 


that  some  other  method  is  not  only  called  for, 
but  demanded,  if  you  are  to  catch  the  nicer 
fish,  and  where  is  the  man  who  is  content  to 
catch  the  small  ones  when  the  bigger  fish  are 
known  to  be  there?  Why  then,  spend  all 
your  money  for  a vast  selection  of  one  type 
of  fly  when  a smaller  sum  will  procure  a 
variety  of  flies  which,  when  properly  used, 
are  superior  in  all  respects  to  taking  fish  under 
practically  all  conditions.  I said,  practically. 

That  being  settled,  let’s  start  where  all  of 
us  are  wont  to  do,  with  the  rod.  This  may 
run  from  five  dollars  to  fifty  dollars.  The 
amount  depends  on  you,  but  of  more  im- 
portance is  the  action.  Putting  this  requisite 
on  paper  is  a difficult  task,  but  we  shall  try. 
Before  the  advent  of  promiscuous  use  of 
floating  flies,  a soft  or  buggy-whip  action  was 
the  vogue.  This  implement  went  through  a 
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lot  of  maneuvers,  many  of  which,  though 
intended  to  affect  the  action  of  the  wet  flies 
in  the  water,  never  actually  reached  them. 
Don’t  misunderstand  me,  a rod  with  an  action 
on  the  soft  side,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
successful  wet  fly  fishermen,  the  most  de- 
sirable tool  for  that  method.  However,  one 
does  not  carry  rods  like  golf  clubs,  so  it 
devolves  upon  us  to  get  an  all  around  action. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  what  is 
known  as  dry  fly  action.  It  is  an  action  which 
seems  stiff  but  in  reality  is  flexible  with  the 
quality  of  bending  relatively  easy  but  still 
having  sufficient  life  to  return  to  its  original 
straightness  without  giving  you  a strong 
kick-back  in  so  doing. 

Summing  it  up,  look  for  a rod  of  dry  fly 
action.  It  can  be  had  in  the  foregoing  price 
range  and  will  do  a great  job  on  all  the 
methods  which  follow  in  these  articles.  I 
feel  safe  in  recommending  this  action  be- 
cause of  the  many  anglers  I know  who  fish 
using  all  or  practically  all  methods,  though 
they  possess  numerous  rods  of  varied  action, 
they  invariably  use  their  dry  fly  action  rods. 

It  is  against  my  better  judgment  to  men- 
tion the  necessities  of  fly  fishing  in  this  order, 
my  contention  being  that  the  most  important 
part  is  the  terminal  tackle,  viz.,  leaders  and 
flies  and  lines.  However,  it  is  human  nature 


to  choose  the  articles  of  greater  cost  first  so 
we  will  not  deviate  from  common  practice 
here.  Naturally,  then,  the  fly  line  is  next 
There  are  three  major  types  from  which  to 
choose,  level,  double  taper  and  torpedo  head 
or  triple  taper.  If  price  is  the  determining 
factor,  the  level  line  is  the  first  choice.  Not  ! 
a few  expert  anglers,  mostly  old  timers,  use 
level  lines,  and  quite  proficiently,  too.  About 
the  only  drawback,  of  any  consequence,  in  , 
the  level  line,  is  its  lack  of  shooting  ability 
which  is  much  more  pronounced  in  a triple 
taper  than  in  either  the  level  or  double  taper 
line.  Unquestionably,  the  level  line  will 
readily  fill  the  bill  for  any  beginner.  In  fact, 
it  is  good  policy  to  have  a level  line  as  an 
extra  if  you  should  choose  one  of  the  other 
two  types.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
the  double  taper  is  the  most  suited  for  gen- 
eral all  round  fishing.  It  causes  the  mini- 
mum of  strain  on  the  rod,  and  furnishes  the 
required  delicacy  in  fishing  over  wary  trout. 
The  tapered  end  furnishes  a feather-like 
drop  to  the  water  causing  less  disturbance 
than  in  the  heavier  lines.  If  the  price  is 
secondary,  the  double  taper  is  certainly  the 
universal  choice.  With  it,  a very  necessary 
and  useful  type  of  casting  can  best  be  accom- 
plished, namely,  roll  casting.  The  last  type  ' 
of  line,  the  triple  taper,  definitely  has  a place, 
but  though  its  popularity  grew  rapidly  upon  j 
its  introduction,  it  has  |not  replaced  the 
double  taper  as  it  was  at  first  thought  it 
would.  It  has  excellent  shooting  and  wind 
bucking  qualities  but  generally  speaking,  j 
lacks  the  daintiness  and  roll  casting  quality 
possessed  by  the  double  taper.  Doubtless, 
its  biggest  selling  points  are  its  ability  to 
cast  far,  handle  heavy  flies  and  lures,  behave 
well  in  windy  weather,  and  do  all  these 
things  easily.  It  has,  also,  been  greatly  bene- 
ficial in  teaching  beginners  to  cast  because 
of  its  distinctive  feel  in  casting.  No  doubt  ! 
you  have  gathered  that  the  double  taper  is 
“tops”. 

The  reel,  next  in  order,  is  perhaps  a 
“touchy”  subject  where  two  or  more  anglers 
gather.  Light,  heavy,  single  action,  or  auto- 
matic reels — the  discussion  is  never  ending, 
Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to  carry  the 
reel  on  their  trouser  belt.  After  all,  the 
reel’s  first  purpose  in  fly  fishing  is  to  hold 
the  excess  line.  To  keep  down  expendi- 
tures, it  may  be  wise  to  buy  a light  single 
action  reel  at  a reasonable  price.  Later  you 
can  start  drawing  conclusions. 

Customarily,  the  next  item  in  order  is 
flies  but  here  I shall  revolt.  Flies  are  im- 
portant, but  like  a chain,  the  fishing  outfit 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link  and,  ir 
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fishing,  this  link  is  the  leader.  It  is  really 
distressing  to  see  a man  appear  on  a stream 
with  well  chosen  rod,  line,  reel  and  flies, 
and  then  see  him  uncoil  a cheap,  level,  short 
leader  of  definitely  inferior  quality.  It  may 
be  one  of  the  cheaper,  synthetic,  gut  and 
vegetable  compounds  which  is  bought  in 
coils  for  about  ten  cents.  Or,  not  much 
better,  it  may  be  a poor  quality  Spanish  gut 
leader,  one  with  numerous  flat  spots  which 
shine  and  glimmer  in  the  sunlight  like  tin- 
sel. Why  do  they  waste  money  on  these 
things?  It  is  the  most  foolish  “false  econo- 
my” in  which  a man  can  indulge  in  the 
fishing  game.  Yes,  worse  than  cheap  dry 
flies.  The  leader  is  used  for  a tool  of  de- 
ception. Its  job  is  to  present  an  appearance 
of  “nothingness”  between  the  line  and  fly. 
To  do  this  successfully,  it  must  be  round, 
to  prevent  refraction  of  light  rays.  In  bright 
| sunshine,  the  dark  brown  or  blackish  tinted 
gut  seems  superior  to  the  regular  or  mist 
colored  kind.  Dark  objects  tend  to  absorb 
and  hold  light,  consequently  in  bright  light, 
these  dark  leaders  minimize  leader  shine  or 
light  reflections  and  refractions.  In  cloudy 
weather  the  mist  colored  ones  seem  to  hold 
the  edge.  But  coloring  isn’t  all.  The  leader 
must  carry  through  to  the  fly,  the  energy 
transmitted  from  the  rod  to  the  line  and 
thence  out  to  the  fly.  A properly  tapered 
leader  is  the  answer  to  this.  The  leader 
butt  should  be  approximately  one-half  the 
size  of  the  line  at  the  point  of  junction. 
From  that  point  it  should  taper  down  to  the 
thickness  called  for  according  to  the  type 
fly  you  are  using  and  the  existing  water 
conditions.  It  is  also  contingent  upon  the 
size  of  fish  prevalent  in  the  water  you  are 
fishing.  The  length  for  any  type  of  fly  fish- 
ing should  be  not  less  than  7 % feet.  Roughly, 
the  maximum  thickness  of  the  business  end 
of  the  leader  can  be  classed  as  follows: 
1.  For  bucktails  and  streamers  IX,  preferably 
2X.  2.  For  dry  flies  and  nymphs,  2X,  pref- 
erably 3X.  These  are  based  on  early  fish- 
ing conditions  or  roily  water.  The  slightest 
dropping  of  water  levels  or  clearing  of  water 
calls  for  finer  tipped  and  definitely  longer 
leaders.  It  doesn’t  require  great  skill  to 
cast  a 9 foot  3X  or  4X  leader  and  the  divi- 
dends are  terrific.  Let’s  look  at  an  example 
which  occurred  several  seasons  ago  on  a 
very  good  limestone  stream. 

Two  anglers,  one  with  a reputation  as 
ibeing  an  expert,  the  other,  just  an  ardent 
(fisherman,  who  thought  luck  was  a big  factor 
(of  success  were  using  identical  flies  but  the 
(leaders  were  slightly  different.  It  seemed 
'slight,  anyway.  The  expert’s  leader  was  12 
feet  long  and  tapered  to  4X,  the  other’s  was 
one  of  9 feet  and  tapered  to  3X.  Seemingly 
small  difference,  isn’t  it?  Well,  the  expert 
was  “yanking  them  out,”  one  after  another, 
while  the  other  fellow  succeeded  in  moving 
only  a few  fish  but  failed  to  induce  any  to 
strike.  Was  it  the  difference  in  handling  the 
fiy  or  was  it  luck?  The  answer  was  easily 
obtained.  The  expert  wanted  to  know  the 
answer  and  wasn’t  afraid  to  prove  to  his 
Eriend  that  he  wasn’t  endowed  with  any 
special  powers.  He  suggested  that  they  trade 
outfits.  The  results  were  prompt  and  de- 
cisive. The  “duffer,”  as  he  called  himself, 
oegan  taking  fish  while  the  expert  failed  in 
oil  his  endeavors.  This  is  only  one  case  in 
thousands.  The  answer  is  there,  gentlemen. 
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It  won’t  make  an  expert  out  of  a rank  tyro 
but  it  certainly  will  enhance  his  efforts,  no 
end. 

I have  mentioned  only  natural  Spanish 
silkworm  leaders.  The  well  known  Ameri- 
can made  substitute  leader  material  has 
found  its  place  among  anglers.  After  a 
thorough  trial,  this  material  is  being  used 
by  many  acquaintances,  whom  I consider 
accomplished  anglers.  Some  use  it  exclu- 
sively, others  for  just  some  types  of  angling. 
Try  it  and  judge  for  yourself,  according  to 
your  success  but  don’t  skimp  on  quality. 
One  good  7%  foot  leader,  tapered  to  2X  with 
several  tippets  of  3X  and  4X  to  tie  to  it  are 
worth  several  leaders  of  questionable  quality. 
You  can  start  a season  with  two  leaders. 
One  7%  feet  long  and  one  9 feet  in  length. 
Use  2X,  3X,  and  4X  tippets.  Start  the  sea- 
son with  the  shorter  one,  using  the  finer 
tippets  as  the  season  progresses.  When  the 
water  is  low  and  clear,  change  to  the  9 foot 
using  3X  and  4X  tippets  which  lengthens 
the  leader  to  11  or  12  feet.  This  is  ideal  for 
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dry  flies  and  nymphs.  The  shorter  one,  now 
about  8 or  9 feet  long  and  tapered  to  2X  or 
3X  can  be  kept  for  bucktails  and  streamers. 
There  is  true  economy,  the  kind  that  pays 
big  dividends. 

The  flies  are  next.  I assume  that  you  will 
try  all  kinds  of  flies.  The  generally  accepted, 
early  season  fly  is  the  bucktail  and  streamer. 
Spinners,  too,  if  you  wish,  are  widely  used. 
The  nymphs,  and  dry  flies  usually  follow 
several  weeks  after  opening  day,  although 
there  have  been  occasions  when  these  flies 
took  fish  on  opening  day. 

Boiled  down,  here  are  some  suggestions 
for  flies.  Try  as  I may,  a personal  prefer- 
ence will  find  its  way  into  this  list  but 
many  seasons  of  fly  fishing  experiences  of 
numerous  friends  will  determine  as  far  as 
humanly  possible,  the  list  which  follows. 

Bucktails  and  Streamers 

Yellow  or  brown  with  a distinctive  yellow- 
ish cast  ranks  A-l  for  average  conditions, 
followed  by  yellow  and  brown  mixture, 
white  and  grey  in  that  order.  For  murky 
or  discolored  water,  black  is  supreme.  There 
are  many  fancy  patterns  from  which  to 
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choose  but  the  colors  mentioned  above  would 
serve  as  a basis  for  making  our  selections. 
The  all  around  size  is  on  a number  8 hook. 

Nymphs 

It  would  be  confusing  to  mention  these 
by  name.  The  colors  and  sizes  should  de- 
termine your  selection.  Buff  and  grey  head 
the  list  followed  by  dull  orange  or  carrot 
and  all  black  with  green  falling  last.  These 
are  wool  or  dubbing  bodied  with  hackle  or 
guinea  feelers  and  legs  in  sizes  10,  12,  and 
14.  Several  small  quill  bodied  ones  in  sizes 
14  to  18  complete  the  list. 

Dry  Flies 

Thousands  of  anglers  will  not  agree  with 
this  list  which  I choose  for  color  balance  and 
proven  killing  qualities.  Bi-visibles  in  brown, 
black,  and  grey,  in  sizes  12  and  14. 

Two  spiders,  one  blue-grey  and  one  ginger 
on  14  hooks. 

Pattern  flies  as  follows  in  sizes  from  12 
to  16: 

Cahill  Dark  and  Light 

Hendrickson  Light  and  Dark 

Quill  Gordon 

Ginger  Quill 

Pale  Evening  Dun 

Blue  Dun 

Royal  Coachman 

Adams 

This  list  could  be  varied  greatly  according 
to  location.  Many  streams  have  a particular 
pattern  which  is  outstanding.  This  can  be 
best  ascertained  by  asking  about  them  when 
in  the  locality  of  the  stream. 

The  lists  as  mentioned  are  by  no  means 
intended  to  cover  every  and  all  conditions 
and  localities  but  will  certainly  afford  at 
least  moderate  success. 


AWARD  FISHING  CONTEST 
PRIZES 

Over  100  members  and  friends  of  the  Peters- 
burg Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  at- 
tended the  third  annual  banquet  of  the  as- 
sociation on  January  31. 

Prominent  sportsmen  and  members  of  the 
game  and  fish  commission  were  present. 

The  banquet  was  opened  by  the  singing  of 
America,  and  the  invocation  by  Rev.  Charles 
Stong. 

Rev.  Diehl  presented  a fine  Shakespeare  fly 
rod  to  each  of  the  following  for  catching  the 
largest  fish.  B.  G.  Medling,  Petersburg,  brown 
trout  21%  inches;  D.  A.  Price,  Huntingdon 
R.  D.,  brook  trout  12%  inches;  H.  F.  Man- 
beck,  Petersburg,  black  bass  17%  inches. 

The  winners  of  the  vermin  contest  were 
each  presented  with  a fine  Ike  Walton  hunt- 
ing knife.  The  winners  of  this  contest  were 
B.  G.  Medling,  Petersburg;  Oliver  Chestney, 
Petersburg  and  Paul  Lightner,  Charter  Oak. 
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TROUTING  TRENDS 


FROM  the  angle  of  colorful  appeal,  few 
forms  of  angling  can  equal  trout  fishing. 
Trout  waters  generally  are  located  in  pic- 
turesque sections  of  the  state;  for  example,  in 
the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  North  Tier,  Potter 
and  Tioga  Counties,  in  the  pine  and  hardwood 
ridges  of  Centre  and  Clinton  Counties  and  in 
the  quiet  pastoral  settings  of  rich  limestone 
farming  districts.  Linked  with  the  appeal  of 
fishing  fast  water  and  dark  inviting  pools  is 
the  grace  and  vivid  coloration  of  the  fish  it- 
self, whether  it  be  brook  trout,  brown  trout 
or  rainbow  trout.  Even  the  season  of  the 
year,  spring  and  early  summer,  lends  itself 
to  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  this  sport. 

Increased  popularity  of  trouting  with  the 
angling  public,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but 
in  other  densely  populated  eastern  states,  has 
brought  about  drastic  changes  in  the  trout 
fishing  picture.  Good  roads  and  the  automo- 
bile have  made  accessible  wilderness  waters 
that  formerly  were  fished  lightly  by  a few 
anglers  who  didn’t  mind  hiking  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  for  this  hard-to-reach  fishing. 
A steadily-mounting  increase  in  number  of 
trout  fishermen  has  been  observed  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  ten  years.  This  has 
meant  intensive  concentrations  of  anglers  on 
virtually  every  well  known  stream  of  the 
state  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.  As 
a result,  many  streams,  no  matter  how  heavily 
stocked  in  preparation  for  the  season  opening, 
are  literally  hammered  to  death  and  sadly  de- 
pleted of  their  stocked  fish  by  the  second  week 
of  the  season.  In  addition  to  these  factors, 
land  posting  has  cut  into  available  mileage 
of  fishable  waters,  and  drought  and  flood  have 
seriously  curtailed  the  carrying  capacity  of 
many  streams  through  curtailment  of  the 
amount  of  available  trout  forage.  Save  in  those 
top-notch,  heavy  water  streams  that  have 
withstood  to  a notable  extent  the  ravages  of 
drought,  trout  fishing  in  most  waters  today 
seems  to  be  a matter  of  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  fishermen  through  heavy  stocking  of 
trout  raised  in  the  hatcheries. 

Migratory  Rainbows 

In  recent  years,  the  rainbow  trout  has  en- 
tered the  trouting  limelight  to  a notable  ex- 
tent. High  hopes  were  held  for  the  future  of 
this  acclimatized  trout  from  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Perhaps  the  best  fly  fish  of  any  of  our  trout, 
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it  has  proved  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  fishermen. 

Rainbow  stocking  had  been  discontinued  for 
a number  of  years  by  the  Fish  Commission, 
chiefly  because  this  fish  was  believed  to  have 
definite  migratory  tendencies  that  made  the 
benefit  of  such  stocking  problematical.  This 
failure  to  stay  put  is  still  a major  considera- 
tion in  its  planting.  Rainbow  trout  have  been 
taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  larger  warm 
water  streams  such  as  the  Upper  Allegheny 
River  and  the  Upper  Delaware.  Because  rain- 
bows are  such  free  rising  fish,  however,  it  is 
thought  that  a fair  percentage  of  stocked  fish 
of  this  species  are  taken  by  the  fishermen. 
Another  phase  of  the  rainbow  stocking  prob- 
lem is  infertility  of,  in  some  instances,  fairly 
high  percentages  of  eggs  stripped  from  these 
fish  at  the  hatcheries.  A spring  spawner  in  its 
native  habitat  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  in- 
troduced rainbow  now  may  become  ripe  for 
spawning  at  Pennsylvania  hatcheries  any  time 
from  September  to  February.  Apparently, 
very  rapid  streams  having  a good  fall  and 
flowing  into  deep  reservoirs  are  excellent 
prospects  for  stocking  rainbows  as  reservoirs 
of  the  type  mentioned  serve  as  good  wintering 
quarters  for  this  black  spotted  trout.  Evitts 
Creek  in  Bedford  County,  typical  of  waters  of 
this  type,  has  in  recent  years  yielded  some 
of  the  record  fish  of  this  species  taken  in  the 
state.  It  is  a major  source  of  water  supply  for 
deep  Lake  Koon  and  some  of  the  outstanding 
rainbows  reported  were  taken  from  the  lake 
itself.  Plug  fishing  has  accounted  for  a num- 
ber of  big  rainbow  trout  on  the  Upper  Alle- 
gheny River  during  past  bass  seasons. 

Brooks  and  Browns 

From  the  angle  of  desirability,  our  native 
charr  or  Eastern  brook  trout  is  ideal.  It  is 
regrettable  today  that  more  of  our  outstanding 
trout  streams  do  not  favor  this  fish  as  seem- 
ingly they  do  the  introduced  brown  trout. 
Cutting  of  the  timber  on  trout  stream  water- 
sheds, drought  and  prevailing  high  summer 
water  temperatures  have  apparently  all  had 
their  effect  on  favorable  environmental  con- 
ditions for  the  brookie.  Few  freshwater 
American  game  fishes  can  equal  the  native 
brook  trout  in  beauty  of  form  and  vividness 
of  coloration.  The  now  extinct  Michigan  gray- 
ling alone  was  considered  its  peer  in  beauty 


Two  Pennsylvania  cold  water  fighting  aces,  a hefty  rainbow  trout  in  the  foreground,  and  graceful 

brook  trout  in  the  background. 


These  rainocw  trout,  largest  19  inches,  were 
caught  on  plug  during  last  bass  season  on  the 
Upper  Allegheny  River  by  Fred  Frederick,  city 
treasurer  at  New  Kensington.  Fish  Commissioner 
Fred  McKean  of  New  Kensington  submitted  the 
photo. 


back  in  the  ’80’s  and  of  our  modern  cold  water 
fighters,  the  biook  trout  stands  well  in  the 
fore.  Though  not  given  to  surface  breaks  when 
hooked,  the  brookie’s  surging,  hard  fighting 
underwater  tactics  make  it  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior,  in  our  opinion,  of  either  the  brown 
trout  or  the  rainbow  trout. 

Not  all  Pennsylvania  trout  streams  are  to 
be  classed  as  unsuitable  for  this  little  game- 
ster; not  by  a long  shot.  In  the  meadowlands 
of  limestone  agricultural  districts  are  flowing 
streams  today  that  in  many  respects  are  to 
be  reckoned  ideal  environment  for  the  native 
charr.  Fed  by  deep  seated  limestone  springs, 
rich  in  crustaceans  and  other  suitable  trout 
forage  and  carrying  temperatures  throughout 
the  summer  months  well  within  the  toleration 
limits  of  the  brook  trout,  these  smaller  meadow 
streams  offer  real  hope  for  the  continuation 
of  good  brookie  fishing. 

To  our  thickheaded  way  of  thinking,  the 
small  watercress  lined  feeders  of  such  brooks 
offer  a real  opportunity  for  stocking  with 
brook  trout  fingerlings,  produced  in  hatcheries 
having  a supply  of  limestone  water.  In  fact, 
the  matter  was  put  to  practical  test  with  100 
fingerlings  (purchased  from  a commercial 
hatchery)  with  gratifying  results  several  years 
ago.  Planned  fingerling  stocking  in  such  in- 
stances might  work.  These  little  feeder  brooks 
carry  tremendous  concentrations  of  scud  or 
freshwater  shrimp  in  their  watercress  beds. 
From  the  angle  of  producing  rapid  growth  in 
stocked  fingerlings,  as  well  as  brilliant  colora- 
tion, these  tiny  crustaceans  seem  to  be  out-j 
standing.  Systematic  checks  on  the  develop- 
ment of  fingerlings  placed  in  the  limestone 
feeder  brook  in  question  revealed  splendid 
growth.  When  stocked,  these  fingerlings  aver- 
aged about  2 inches  in  length.  That  was  in 
early  May  and  by  September  several  were 
measured  that  ranged  from  5 to  5 % inches 
in  length.  Heavy  girth  and  brilliant  colora- 
tion the  equal  of  any  wild  trout  we  have  ever 
taken  was  noted  with  these  fish.  Fins  and  tail 
were  fringed  with  red.  In  connection  with  this 
trial  stocking,  and  certainly  it  was  an  ama- 
teurish attempt  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
the  range  in  water  temperature  of  the  big 
limestone  spring  emerging  at  the  base  of  £ 
ridge  in  a central  county  varied  only  one  de- 
gree under  constant  readings  during  that 
summer.  It  registered  consistently  from  51 
to  53  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  stream  bed  anc 
channel  were  literally  gorged  with  watercres: 
and  a root  strand  of  this  plant  was  found  t( 
be  virtually  alive  with  wriggling  shrimp 
Classification  of  the  shrimp  in  question  wa: 
later  made  as  Gammarus  minus. 
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forage  required  for  its  existence.  Big  brown 
trout,  and  for  that  matter,  all  of  our  popular 
game  fishes,  are  confirmed  cannibals.  Even 
if  they  do  find  sufficient  food  of  other  types  in 
waters  where  they  lurk,  they  are  not  averse 
to  taking  a smaller  member  of  their  own 
species  as  a tidbit.  We  frequently  hear  the 
kingfisher,  the  blue  heron,  the  osprey,  the 
mink  and  raccoon  condemned  as  fish  preda- 
tors, and  yet  we  shall  venture  to  say  that  one 
giant  brown  trout  in  a year  is  superior  as  a 
destroyer  of  other  trout  to  any  of  them.  The 
water  is  his  element;  growth  and  development 
have  served  to  increase  his  voracity,  craftiness 
in  feeding  is  instinctive.  In  addition  to  being 
a bottom  feeder  during  most  of  the  year,  he 
very  often  seeks  his  food  at  night,  another 
factor  in  his  favor  when  it  comes  to  escaping 
human  enemies.  The  craftiness  of  one  of  these 
old  brownies  in  securing  his  food  is  amazing. 
Instinctively  he  seems  to  know  that  he  is  no 
match  in  speed  or  agility  to  smaller  trout  in 
the  same  pool.  He  must  rely  on  cunning,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a moment  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  smaller  fish,  perhaps  brought 
about  in  its  eagerness  to  secure  food.  At  any 
rate,  over  a span  of  time,  the  feeding  methods 
of  this  old  cannibal  prove  incredibly  effective, 
to  the  detriment  of  younger  trout  in  the  stream 


In  feeder  streams  to  smaller  brooks  in  lime- 
stone territory,  it  is  possible  that  fingerling 
brook  trout  produced  under  similar  water  con- 
ditions in  the  hatcheries  would  thrive  and 
prove  an  important  asset  in  providing  better 
trout  fishing  in  the  larger  brook.  This,  of 
course,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  as 
they  achieve  larger  size  in  the  feeder,  the 
natural  tendency  of  these  brookies  would  be 
:o  move  down  into  heavier  water. 

The  brown  trout  of  Europe  Salmo  fario  has, 
lin  the  fifty  odd  years  since  its  introduction  to 
Pennsylvania  trout  waters,  won  a host  of  ad- 
nirers  in  the  trouting  fraternity.  Definitely, 
his  fish  ranks  as  the  cagiest  of  our  cold  water 
ighters,  moody  in  its  feeding  splurges  and 
given,  as  it  attains  greater  size,  to  increased 
light  feeding.  It  is  prone  to  feed,  in  later 
stages  of  its  growth,  on  other  fishes,  particu- 
arly  cold  water  minnows  such  as  the  black - 
losed  dace.  A potent  argument  in  its  favor,  and 
me  of  exceptional  bearing  on  our  intensively 
ashed  trout  waters,  is  its  apparent  ability  to 
gold  its  own  in  streams  pounded  heavily  by 
he  fishermen.  For  many  years,  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  stock  brown  trout  in  waters  of 
he  Keystone  State,  yet  it  continued  to  main- 
ain  its  number  in  waters  where  formerly 
planted.  It  would  appear  that  under  heavy 
ishing,  brook  trout  are  thinned  out  most 
[uickly  in  the  average  stream,  followed 
■losely  in  this  respect  by  the  rainbow  trout, 
vith  the  browns  most  nearly  capable  of  hold- 
ng  their  own.  Heavy  water  trout  streams 
!uch  as  Penns  Creek  and  Spring  Creek  in 
lentre  County  have  carried  over  for  years  a 
lumber  of  these  crafty  old  browns  topping  six 
lounds  in  weight,  under  perhaps  the  heaviest 
ishing  pressure  in  our  public  waters.  It  has 
leen  established,  through  observations  at 
latural  spawning  beds  in  recent  years,  that 
he  brown  trout  is  a typical  autumn  spawner 
a many  of  our  streams.  This  spawning  period 
3 usually  in  October  and  November. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  growing 
Popularity  of  the  moody  brown  trout  with  our 
rout  fishermen.  Perhaps  one  of  the  main 
easons  for  this  popularity  is  the  size  which 
he  brown  attains.  Any  trout  fisherman  likes 
o hook  into  a big  fellow.  The  greater  growth 
f brown  trout,  however,  has  another  feature 
/hich  cannot  be  disregarded.  It  is  only  fair 
o say  that,  the  larger  the  fish,  the  more 


A promising  stretch  of  brook  trout  water  on  a North  Tier  stream. 


he  inhabits.  Occasionally  one  of  these  big 
browns  will  make  its  way  into  a smaller  stream 
serving  as  nursery  water  for  fingerlings,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  toll  it  takes 
from  young  trout  is  almost  certain  to  be  heavy. 


Environment 


With  our  vast  army  of  trout  fishermen,  a 
major  consideration  in  Pennsylvania  trout 
fishing  today  is  the  bringing  of  available  trout 
water  mileage  to  the  highest  productive  and 
carrying  capacity  attainable.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  vital  assets  to  any  larger  trout  stream 
is  the  quality  and  consistency  in  flow  of  its 
spring  feeders.  The  part  these  tiny  spring 
streams  play  in  the  life  of  trout  in  the  larger 
stream  may  be  forcibly  demonstrated  during 
any  warm  weather  period  to  the  practical 
fisherman.  Note  how  the  trout  congregate 
in  large  numbers  during  such  periods  imme- 
diately below  the  point  of  juncture  of  the 
feeder  brook.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
holding  down  the  water  temperature  of  such 
tributaries  through  introduction  of  more  shore 
cover  on  their  course,  cleaning  out  obstruc- 
tions in  their  channels  and  assisting  to  speed 
up  the  current  with  well  placed  deflectors 
must  prove  beneficial. 

Introduction  of  more  shore  cover  on  many 
of  our  meadow  streams  is  also  a requisite  if 
such  waters  are  to  be  bettered  as  trout  en- 
vironment. Willow  planting  should  help  in 
this  instance. 

Pennsylvania  trout  waters  fall  under  two 
general  classifications,  limestone  and  free- 
stone. Of  course,  there  are  instances  where  a 
larger  stream  may  combine  limestone  and 
freestone  water,  draining  both  types  of  soil  in 
its  course.  Listed  with  the  outstanding  lime- 
stone streams  are  Spring  Creek,  Centre 
County,  Big  Spring,  Cumberland  County, 
Boiling  Spring,  Cumberland  County,  Falling 
Spring,  Franklin  County  and  Elk  Creek, 
Centre  County.  Under  the  freestone  classifi- 
cation fall  most  of  the  streams  in  Potter  and 
Tioga  Counties,  many  of  which  were  severely 
injured  by  the  drought  in  ’39.  Streams  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Poconos 
are  also  generally  freestone. 

From  the  angle  of  abundant  trout  forage, 
the  great  limestone  streams  are  in  a class  by 
themselves.  Their  hard  water  forms  excellent 
environment  for  the  development  of  Crustacea, 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


r«,VLthe,  plledatory  jaws  on  this  caSey  old  brown  trout  taken  in  Falling  Spring  Stream,  Franklin 
county,  last  season  by  Joe  Cook  of  Chambersburg.  The  big  fellow  measured  26  inches  in  length 

and  weighed  5 pounds,  12  ounces. 
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IF  YOU  are  an  outdoorsman,  and  a fish- 
erman in  particular,  you  have  doubtless 
felt  the  quickening  of  spring;  those  vague 
intangible  stirrings  that  restlessly  manifest 
themselves  and  cause  you  to  scan  the  skies 
and  study  the  thermometer  with  mounting 
hopes. 

Do  not  confuse  these  urgings  with  the  signs 
of  spring.  To  the  ordinary  senses  they  are 
scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible.  To  be  specific 
they  may  be  prompted  by  the  smell  of  fresh 
snow,  although  snow  is  not  supposed  to 
possess  an  odor.  But  those  of  you  who  have 
experienced  it  know  to  what  I am  alluding. 

The  mysterious  smell  (and  we’ll  call  it 
smell  for  want  of  a better  word),  frequently 
has  a magical  effect  on  the  individual.  It  may 
transport  him  in  spirit  to  scenes  that  have 
long  been  dormant  in  his  being 

After  the  turn  of  the  new  year  whenever 
I smell  snow,  in  fancy  I am  carried  to  a dis- 
tant woodland  where  melting  snow  banks 
pour  forth  t.heir  flood  into  the  brimming 
brook.  The  raw  smell  of  snow  water  mingles 
with  the  balm  of  conifers.  You  inhale  deeply 
of  its  healing  fragrance. 

A stream  may  be  purring  contentedly  under 
its  snug  covers  of  ice  and  snow,  yet  when  the 
time  is  propitious  a change  in  its  cadence  or 
song  discloses  to  the  understanding  one  that 
it  too  knows  that  the  zero  hour  is  nigh. 

There  is  a section  of  Neshannock  Creek  in 
Lawrence  county  that  flanks  the  road  to  the 
Falls.  At  the  Junction  where  the  parent 
stream  merges  with  the  Little  Neshannock 
there  is  a wide  bend  where  the  water  is  ex- 
posed most  of  the  winter,  freezing  only  in  the 
severest  weather.  Old  timers  who  frequent 
the  spot  can  read  the  signs  of  the  living  stream 
even  as  a physician  interprets  the  pulse  of  a 
patient. 

Old  Bill  Jones  can  casually  glance  at  the 
open  water  and  tell  what  is  taking  place  back 
up  in  the  hills.  “ ’Twon’t  be  long  tell  she’ll 
be  breakin’  up,”  he  will  observe,  although 
the  ordinary  individual  will  notice  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary.  And  when  it  does  break  up 
he  will  be  at  his  favorite  spot  with  fresh 


garden  hackle  and  a freshly  reamed  pipe  en- 
deavoring to  catch  some  of  the  new-run 
suckers. 

There  may  be  no  significance  to  a January 
thaw,  except,  perhaps,  that  winter  has  tempor- 
arily loosed  his  icy  grasp  to  enable  us  to 
catch  our  breath  before  he  clamps  down  again 
more  relentlessly  than  ever. 

Nevertheless,  those  mid-winter  thaws  have 
a stimulating  effect  on  those  whom  they  en- 
compass. This  is  especially  true  if  all  the 
other  manifestations  that  usually  accompany 
them  are  present.  Perhaps  some  crows  may 
be  noted  winging  their  way  from  one  spring 
hole  to  another  or  disappearing  among  the 
birch  sprouts  on  the  hillside.  The  song  spar- 


row may  so  forget  himself  as  to  release  a bit 
of  premature  melody  or  even  a complete 
sonata  if  his  simple  song  can  be  dignified  by 
the  latter. 

Signs  such  as  these  and  many  others  do 
things  to  me  be  it  in  January  or  March  or  any 
other  time.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  ex- 
cursions I have  ever  taken  was  during  such 
a spell  of  weather. 

In  the  middle  of  January  this  year,  here 
in  western  Pennsylvania  we  had  a day  when 
the  atmosphere  and  sky  were  comparable  to 
any  that  I have  ever  seen  in  any  June.  The 
considerable  snow  that  had  previously  fallen 
disappeared  from  most  places  as  if  by  magic 
It  was  a day  to  conjure  with. 
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When  you  see  the  catkins  of  the  black  alder,  dust  off  the  trout  outfit. 


Pennsylvania  angler 


u 


1941 


A good  heavy  trout  is  a treasure  anytime — but  never  more  so  than  when  it  is  the  first  speckled 

beauty  of  the  season. 


It  so  happened  that  on  the  morning  of  that 
I day  I drove  in  from  Harrisburg.  The  effects 
of  the  storm  that  had  recently  gripped  the 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard  were  obvious  as  far 
| westward  as  Somerset.  From  there  on  how- 
I ever,  the  snow  rapidly  vanished.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  environs  of  Donegal  stop  on  the  Tum- 
I pike  I had  to  pause  to  view  a rushing  stream 
and  its  rhododendron  covered  banks.  The 
smell  of  the  water,  the  agreeable  chill,  the 
raucous  blue  jay  that  noisily  winged  away  at 
my  approach  all  worked  their  alchemy. 
Early  that  afternoon  upon  reaching  home  I 
i gathered  up  my  bait  outfit  and  announced  to 
an  astonished  wife  that  I was  going  fishing. 
Before  she  had  a chance  to  remonstrate  I 
was  gone. 

The  spot  on  Neshannock  Creek  that  1 
selected  for  my  outing  was  bordered  on  one 
side  by  more  or  less  of  an  open  woodland. 
On  the  other  there  was  a sun  drenched  field. 
After  rigging  up  and  setting  the  rod  on  a 
crotched  stick  I leaned  back  against  a fallen 
: tree  trunk  and  permitted  the  sun  to  work  its 
sorcery  on  my  back. 

Of  course  I didn’t  catch  a solitary  fish,  but 
} what  of  it.  The  inquisitive  nuthatches,  the 
staccato  call  of  the  downy  woodpecker,  the 
uncertain  drone  of  a slightly  chilled  bee  more 
than  compensated  for  the  dearth  of  fishes.  Be- 
sides, the  accomplishments  of  the  sun  and  the 
faint  effluvium  of  the  leaf  mold  from  the  adja- 
cent wood  were  incalculable.  To  me  it  was 
an  armistice  in  the  long  seige  of  winter. 

When  a luxury  because  of  its  abundance 
becomes  a commodity,  then,  it  also  becomes 
relegated  to  the  commonplace.  That’s  what 
i happens  when  spring  is  actually  upon  us.  The 
signs  and  portents  become  so  numerous  and 
come  upon  us  with  such  rapidity  that  they 
soon  blunt  our  appetites.  At  first  we  watch 
, for  them,  actually  with  bated  breath  they 
are  that  evanescent.  That’s  when  we  become 
permeated  with  the  wonder  of  the  reason  and 
imbibe  deeply  of  its  spirit. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  the  expert 
trout  fisher  knows  that  there  is  more  to  fish- 
ing than  the  mere  catching  of  fish.  Especially 


is  this  true  at  the  opening  of  the  season  when 
spring  is  just  getting  well  underway. 

Some  years  ago  I was  flattered  by  having 
the  conceded  topnotch  trout  fisherman  in 
these  parts  ask  me  to  go  fishing  with  him. 
I was  duly  warned  by  a more  intimate  friend 
that  so-and-so  would  fish  me  to  death. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I asked,  frankly 
puzzled. 

“Oh,  he’s  all  for  fishing  and  I know  how 
you  like  to  loaf  along  looking  at  this  and 
that,”  he  explained. 

“I’ll  fix  that,”  I said.  “I’ll  simply  send  him 
on  ahead.” 

On  the  appointed  day  I persuaded  my  trout 
fishing  friend  to  take  the  lead.  In  half  an 
hour  I leisurely  took  up  his  trail. 

An  hour  later  I was  passing  through  a 
thicket  of  alders  bordering  a high  bank.  Upon 
reaching  the  densest  part  of  it  I was  shocked 
at  seeing  the  expert  lying  prone  at  the  edge 


of  the  bank.  Naturally  I thought  of  a dozen 
dire  things  until  I observed  my  friend  waving 
me  into  cautiousness.  Well,  it  turned  out  that 
the  hide  bound  trouter  was  watching  the 
antics  of  a spring- struck  groundhog. 

That  day  was  noteworthy  not  Only  for  the 
fish  we  caught  but  also  for  the  large  bed  of 
trailing  arbutus  we  chanced  upon.  Then, 
there  was  the  fact  that  we  found  each  other. 
Many  are  the  excursions  we  have  taken  since 
that  eventful  day. 

How  do  you  fish  a stream  on  the  opening 
day  or  any  other  time  for  that  matter?  Do  you 
confine  all  your  thoughts  to  fishing  or  do  you 
really  relish  those  thousand- and- one  things 
that  I like  to  refer  to  as  side  dishes? 

Let  me  test  your  observational  powers. 
What  flower  do  we  most  commonly  encounter 
growing  adjacent  to  the  trout  stream  during 
the  earliest  days  of  the  season? 

You’re  right.  Yes,  the  skunk  cabbage  gets 
the  nod.  Indeed,  I have  seen  the  pointed 
hoods  of  this  odoriferous  flower  breaking 
through  the  ooze  as  early  as  late  November. 
Their  appearance  at  that  time  might  betoken 
the  coming  of  spring  in  this  topsy-turvey 
world.  Why  not?  Doesn’t  the  witch  hazel 
bush  bloom  in  late  fall  and  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  first  flower  of  the  new  season? 
However,  because  of  its  indeterminate  bloom- 
ing season  and  perhaps  too,  because  of  its  un- 
savory reputation  the  skunk  cabbage  is  not 
ordinarily  associated  with  the  warm  beauty 
of  a speckled  trout  when  taken  from  its  icy 
environment. 

When  the  dogtooth  violet  or  trout  lily  (as 
I prefer  to  call  it),  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  spring  woods,  the  nymph  and  bait  fisher- 
men come  into  their  own.  This  flower  whose 
leaf  markings  resemble  the  vermiculated 
flanks  of  the  brookie,  usually  indicates  that 
the  trout  season  is  well  started.  Mingled 
with  the  early  violets  and  spring  beauties, 
it  carpets  the  woodland  floor  long  before  any 
sign  of  leaves  on  the  trees.  In  fact,  the  only 
indications  of  tree  activities  are  the  long, 
gray  catkins  of  the  black  alder  and  the  silvery 
ones  of  the  aspen.  Possibly,  even  a few  ven- 
turesome pussy  willows  may  have  made  their 
spring  debut. 

Last  spring  I had  the  chance  to  test  the 


Bright  sunlight  slanting  through  leafless  trees  enhances  the  appeal  of  the  early  trout  run. 


(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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TROUT  FISHING  LORE 

Notes  From  An  Angler’s  Diary 
By  HARLEY  C.  NOLL 


At  11:00  A.M.  we  decided  to  go  to  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  above  Williams 
Grove.  Mel  caught  a 7 inch  brownie  in  the 
fast  water.  I fished  the  hole  and  had  one 
tug.  The  trout  then  started  rising  and  I 
changed  to  the  Pop-eye  without  success.  I 
tried  the  Royal  Coachman,  Cowdung,  Star- 
ling, Ginger  Quill,  and  the  gold  ribbed  brown 
fly  without  success.  Before  I could  try  any 
other  flies,  the  trout  stopped  rising.  I would 
like  to  try  this  hole  in  the  evening  and  think 
that  I would  have  some  fun.  The  half-float- 
ing fly  seemed  to  be  the  method  today. 

May  12 

Tom,  and  John  O’Donnell  went  to  Big 
Spring  for  the  evening  fishing  and  had  good 
results.  The  wind  was  so  strong  that  they 
could  hardly  cast;  but  when  there  was  a lull, 
they  were  able  to  cast  and  also  catch  trout. 
John  caught  a 10  inch  brookie  on  the  Royal 
Coachman  and  Tom  caught  six  legal  trout 
on  the  same  fly.  They  did  not  start  for  Big 
Spring  until  4:45  P.  M.  and  fished  until  dark. 

May  18 

I had  intended  to  go  to  the  Yellow 
Breeches  today  to  a new  place  but  as  it  was 
raining  I decided  to  go  to  Big  Spring.  John 
O’Donnell  and  I left  home  at  8:30  A.  M.  We 
wet  our  leaders  at  the  foot-bridge  above  the 
wagon  bridge  and  I started  to  cast  at  the 
first  wing-dam  below  this  spot.  I caught  an 
8 inch  brookie  on  almost  the  first  cast.  He 
took  the  Royal  Coachman.  Boy,  I thought 
this  was  going  to  be  good.  I immediately 
placed  water-cress  in  my  creel,  expecting  a 
big  day.  I told  John  to  take  this  spot  and 
that  I would  go  down  the  stream  a short 
way.  John  could  not  catch  any  trout  today, 
although  he  had  several  rises.  I rose  trout 
on  almost  every  cast  but  could  not  hook 
them.  I caught  two  brookies  on  the  Ginger 
Quill  which  I had  on  the  dropper  loop.  I 
then  changed  this  fly  to  the  end  and  caught 
about  seven  brookies  after  this  change.  I 
creeled  one  of  them  which  was  9%  inches 
long.  He  gave  me  a nice  fight. 

When  it  was  raining  the  trout  rose  to  the 
fly,  but  when  it  would  stop,  there  was  noth- 
ing doing.  I tried  out  the  new  hitch-knot  to 
fasten  the  leader  to  the  line  and  caught 
about  seven  trout  with  this  knot,  but  when 
I had  hold  of  another  trout,  the  knot  slipped 
and  I lost  my  leader  and  two  flies.  This 
knot  will  work  fine  if  it  is  inspected  occa- 
sionally. These  trout  took  the  sunken  fly 
with  plenty  of  action  to  it. 

May  20 

This  morning  when  I came  home  from 
working  the  11  to  7 trick,  I decided  to  give 
Agnes  a lesson  in  driving  the  car  and  also 
do  a little  fishing  on  the  side.  We  went  to 
this  new  place  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  at  Spangler’s  Mill.  I 
caught  an  8 inch  brownie  on  the  Ginger 
Quill.  This  fish  was  a scrapper.  As  soon 
as  he  felt  the  hook,  he  jumped  about  8 inches 
out  of  the  water  and  shook  himself.  He 
jumped  two  more  times  before  he  was  netted. 
When  I cleaned  this  fish  I found  that  he  had 
been  feeding  on  underwater  nymphs.  A WPA 


worker  told  me  that  there  had  been  2000 
trout  stocked  in  this  vicinity.  I must  look 
gullible  for  everywhere  I go,  people  go  out 
of  their  way  to  tell  me  about  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  trout  that  were  stocked. 

May  21 

Chas.  Bowen,  John  O’Donnell  and  Tom 
went  early  this  morning  to  fish  the  Big 
Spring.  Chas.  Bowen  caught  a 7 inch 
brookie  and  John  caught  one  about  three 
inches  long.  Tom  did  not  catch  any,  not 
even  a smaller  one  although  he  tried  every- 
thing in  the  book.  The  trout  would  not  take 
anything  that  was  offered  to  them.  Tom 
tried  the  dry  flies  without  success.  Tom  met 
a fisherman  who  had  a worm  on  one  hook, 
a minnow  on  another  hook,  and  sweet  corn 
on  the  third  hook.  He  told  Tom,  real  con- 
fidentially, that  trout  liked  sweet  corn.  Some 
trout  fisherman,  eh?  I wonder  if  you  should 
have  a gun  with  you  sometimes? 

May  24 

After  planning  for  two  weeks  the  day 
finally  arrived  for  us  to  go  to  Fisherman’s 
Paradise.  Chas.  Bowen,  Mel  Hocker,  John 
O’Donnell,  Tom,  and  I made  up  our  party. 
It  had  rained  hard  the  day  and  night  before 
and  was  raining  when  we  left,  but  we  ex- 
pected these  rains  to  be  only  local,  and  were 
in  hopes  that  the  stream  would  be  in  good 
condition.  We  found  the  stream  yellow  with 
muddy  water.  There  were  about  75  other 
fishermen,  both  men  and  women,  who  had 
evidently  travelled  many  miles  to  fish  this 
stream.  We  checked  in  and  received  our 
buttons  just  as  the  siren  sounded,  which  is 
the  signal  to  start  fishing.  We  saw  two  large 
brownies  caught  at  the  bridge.  They  meas- 
ured 17  and  19  inches.  They  were  the  only 
fish  that  were  caught  as  far  as  we  know. 
These  fish  took  a large  black  fly  that  re- 
sembled the  black  ant.  We  tried  every 
black  fly  that  we  had  and  also  others  with- 
out getting  a rise.  We  left  this  stream  about 
1:30  P.  M.  and  drove  to  Bonnybrook  for  the 
evening  fishing.  We  found  this  stream 
cloudy,  but  all  right  to  fish  the  fly.  Mel 
caught  an  8 inch  brownie  on  the  Pop -eye. 
No  fish  for  the  others. 

We  had  a splendid  time  even  if  we  did  not 
catch  any  fish.  Mel  had  us  laughing  with 
his  droll  comedy  all  day.  Paradise  is  a beau- 
tiful stream  flowing  between  the  hills  which 
are  covered  with  pines,  but  I do  not  think 
we  will  ever  go  back  again.  From  inform- 
ation received  from  another  fisherman  who 
had  been  there  four  times  this  year,  only 
large  trout  are  stocked  there  and  only  a few 
are  caught  each  day.  He  had  only  caught 
9 trout  on  his  four  trips.  We  thought  that 
you  could  catch  almost  any  number  of  small 
trout  and  a few  large  ones.  After  receiving 
this  information,  we  decided  that  this  might 
be  Paradise  to  anyone  who  had  not  fished 
at  Big  Spring,  but  to  us  just  another  stream. 
If  conditions  had  been  different,  possibly  our 
views  would  be  more  favorable  to  this 
stream.  If  you  can  catch  plenty  of  trout, 
either  large  or  small  that  is  our  idea  of  a 
Paradise.  For  after  all,  what  we  really  want 


is  the  thrill  of  the  fish  striking  and  being  on 
the  line  no  matter  if  he  is  a small  one. 


June  3 

Friday  is  my  day  off  from  work  this  week 
and  have  decided  to  go  fishing.  It  rained  on 
Thursday  night  and  the  papers  called  for 
cloudy  weather  and  possible  showers  for 
Friday.  I saw  John  O’Donnell  and  we  de- 
cided to  try  Big  Spring  again,  hoping  that  it 
would  rain  and  thus  give  us  more  chance 
to  catch  a few  trout.  We  left  this  morning 
at  6:00  A.  M.  and  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be 
cloudy  but  the  sun  finally  peeked  through 
and  it  became  quite  clear.  As  we  were  at 
Big  Spring  by  that  time,  we  started  to  fish 
and  decided  that  if  there  was  nothing  doing 
with  the  trout,  to  go  to  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek.  We  started  fishing  above  the  wagon- 
bridge  and  could  not  raise  a trout,  after 
changing  from  wet  flies  to  dry  flies,  and  the 
Strawman’s  Nymph.  I called  to  John  and 
told  him  that  we  would  go  up  to  Awl’s  Dam 
at  the  spillway  and  try  it.  I hoped  to  find 
a few  rainbows  in  the  fast  water.  I had  on 
the  Strawman  and  a gold  spinner.  I made 
two  casts  in  the  spillway  and  hooked  onto 
trout  just  below  the  gates.  I had  to  “horse” 
him  in  because  I had  taken  off  the  barb  when 
I used  this  lure  at  the  “Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise.” This  trout  was  a 9 inch  brookie  and 
he  gave  me  a nice  scrap.  I could  not  raise 
any  more  trout,  so  I changed  back  to  wet 
flies.  John  lost  an  8 inch  brookie  after  hav- 
ing him  almost  in  the  net.  This  trout  had 
taken  the  yellow  bodied  Brown  Hackle  fly. 
I then  changed  my  flies.  I tied  on  a New- 
ville  Midge  and  the  yellow  bodied,  brown 
winged  nameless  fly.  We  went  up  the  stream 
to  the  Big  Willow.  I caught  a small  brookie 
on  the  nameless  fly  and  rose  about  four 
others  on  this  same  fly.  John  caught  a small 
brookie  on  the  Starling  fly.  It  was  then 
about  12:00  noon  and  getting  pretty  warm. 
We  went  down  stream  again  towards  the 
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'car  and  stopped  at  the  spillway  again.  Noth- 
ing doing  there,  so  I fished  down  the  race. 

I rose  about  four  trout  and  tangled  up  my 
leader  so  badly,  in  casting,  that  I had  to 
cut  it  to  release  the  tangle.  I tied  the  leader 
with  a simple  knot.  About  20  minutes  after 
this  I hooked  to  a nice  trout  and  the  leader 
pulled  apart,  and  I lost  him  and  the  two  flies. 
I will  hereafter  use  the  knot  that  Chas.  Fo~ 
recommends  to  mend  leaders.  I am  almost 
sure  that  this  fish  had  taken  the  Newville 
Midge.  This  mill  race  is  always  productive 
of  trout  and  I do  not  see  why  I do  not  fish 
it  more  often. 

We  then  started  homeward  and  stopped  in 
a tap-room  in  Newville  for  some  beer.  A 
fisherman  in  there  told  us  that  he  had  been 
fishing  for  carp  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek 
below  town.  He  had  “salted”  the  stream 
with  sweet  corn  and  was  using  it  for  bait 
and  he  caught  a 14  inch  rainbow  on  it. 
When  he  cleaned  this  trout  he  found  that  it 
had  been  feeding  on  this  corn  that  he  had 
“salted”  in  the  stream.  He  also  told  that 
another  fisherman  from  town  had  caught 
four  rainbows  in  this  same  stream  below 
where  the  Big  Spring  empties  into  the  creek. 
Evidently  these  rainbows  had  migrated  to 
the  larger  stream  in  search  of  better  food 
and  faster  water.  This  statement  about  trout 
taking  com  seems  hardly  credible.  Maybe 
I should  take  up  carp-fishing.  When  I 
cleaned  this  9 inch  brookie,  I found  that  it 
had  two  rows  of  spawn  as  long  as  my  third 
finger  in  it.  As  trout  do  not  spawn  until 
the  fall  of  the  year,  this  is  truly  remarkable. 

June  9 

Tom  and  I fished  at  Grantham  today,  a 
spot  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  that  we  have 
never  fished.  This  looks  like  a good  place, 
for  we  saw  a goodly  number  of  brownies 
feeding  there.  Tom  started  fishing  with  the 
Mustad  Optic  and  I used  the  Strawman 
Nymph.  Tom  called  to  me  and  told  me  that 
the  trout  were  rising  below  him,  and  that 
he  had  changed  to  wet  flies  and  had  a nice 
trout  rise  to  them.  I changed  to  wet  flies, 
placed  a Royal  Coachman  on  the  end,  a New- 
ville Midge  on  the  first  dropper  and  a Pitt’s 
Choice  on  the  second  dropper.  I am  now 
fishing  with  three  flies  instead  of  two,  as 
“Cap”  Boyles  told  Mel  Hocker  that  we 
would  have  better  results  if  we  would  fish 
with  three  flies.  He  states  that  he  catches 
as  many  trout  on  the  third  fly  as  he  does  on 
the  bottom  one.  The  third  fly  skips  along 
the  top  of  the  water  and  attracts  some  trout 
that  would  not  take  the  sunken  fly.  This 
practice  of  “Cap’s”  may  be  the  difference 
between  his  success  and  ours;  because  he 
certainly  can  catch  fish  and  more  fish  than 
we  can.  I caught  a nice  10%  inch  brownie 
on  the  No.  16  Royal  Coachman  with  clipped 
wings.  This  trout  did  not  jump,  he  just 
wanted  to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  he  charged 
back  and  forth  like  a bass.  This  trout,  from 
the  contents  of  his  stomach,  was  feeding  on 
nymphs.  One  of  these  nymphs  was  about 
half  an  inch  long,  a reddish  brown  color  and 
with  a flat  rounded  body.  The  water  was 
not  altogether  clear,  due  to  the  heavy  rains 
we  have  been  having.  Daybreak  fishing, 
with  clear  water,  should  be  very  good  at 
this  place. 

July  1 

Although  this  is  the  opening  day  of  bass 
fishing,  Johnny  O’Donnell  and  I went  to 
Newville  for  trout.  We  went  to  the  spot 
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where  the  Big  Spring  empties  into  the  Con- 
odoguinet Creek,  in  search  of  those  rainbows 
which  have  migrated  to  the  larger  creek. 
We  were  unable  to  catch  any,  although  I 
saw  one  in  the  creek.  He  looked  like  a 
miniature  submarine.  He  surely  was  over 
24  inches  in  length.  We  went  up  the  Spring, 
and  then  to  the  Yellow  Breeches  at  Gran- 
tham; but  had  no  success,  not  even  a small 
one. 

July  7 

Not  having  anyone  to  go  with  me  I went 
alone  to  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  above 
Williams  Grove.  I fished  the  wet  flies  and 
hooked  onto  a nice  brownie  at  Fat’s  Hole.  I 
played  this  fish  for  about  two  minutes  and 
once  had  him  almost  into  the  net  but  I had 
to  let  him  run  again.  The  hook  must  have 
had  a very  insecure  hold  on  him  for  he 
finally  tore  loose.  This  fish  was  better  than 
12  inches  in  length.  He  had  taken  the  No. 
16  Royal  Coachman.  Boy,  what  a thrill  that 
was  just  to  hold  him  for  that  short  time.  My 
practice  of  coiling  my  leader  with  the  flies 
attached  to  it  and  placing  it  in  my  leader 
bow  between  damp  pads,  will  have  to  be 
discontinued,  for  these  flies  become  weak- 
ened where  the  snell  joins  the  shank  of  the 
hook.  Two  of  these  flies  were  tom  from 
the  snells  by  trout  today,  at  a spot  just 
above  Fat’s  Hole. 

July  14 

Tom  and  I went  to  Grantham  for  brownies. 
I tried  the  nymphs  which  I had  purchased  at 
Fort  Hunter  without  success.  Tom  fished  the 
wet  flies.  He  called  to  me  and  said  that 
there  were  trout  chasing  minnows  below  the 
bridge,  and  that  I should  try  the  streamer 
fly.  I tried  the  Yellow  Maribou  and  two 
trout  did  rise  to  it,  but  I could  not  hook 
them.  Tom  tried  the  Mustad  Optic  without 
success.  We  then  went  to  Fat’s  Hole  above 
Williams  Grove.  I fished  Fat’s  Hole  and  I 
placed  Tom  up  the  stream  further  where  I 
had  those  trout  tear  off  the  old  flies.  He 
caught  two  brownies  about  8 inches  long. 
I fished  the  Yellow  Maribou  and  caught  a 
12  inch  pickerel  which  gave  me  a nice  battle. 
I was  glad  to  take  this  voracious  killer  from 
a trout  stream. 

We  headed  for  home,  had  a couple  of  beers, 
and  a good  time  was  had  by  all. 

1940  Fishing  Notes 

Opening  day  was  very  cold.  Caught  the 
limit  of  10  trout  but  I had  to  work  hard  to 
do  this.  These  trout  were  four  rainbows,  5 
brookies  and  one  brownie.  This  is  the  first 
time  I have  caught  a brown  trout  at  the  Big 
Spring  for  about  15  years.  The  largest  one 
was  a rainbow  12  inches  long.  The  boys 
paid  me  a quarter  apiece  for  this  one.  We 
met  “Cap”  Boyles  and  took  pictures.  The  next 
evening  Tom  and  I went  to  the  Yellow 
Breeches.  The  stream  was  high  and  wild. 
I caught  a 10  inch  brownie  on  the  Brown 
Stone  nymph  and  hooked  onto  one  with  this 
lure  who  took  the  lure,  flies,  and  leader. 

April  30 

Tom  and  I went  to  the  Big  Spring  early  in 
the  morning.  I had  a good  day.  Caught  4 
brookies  from  8 to  10  inches.  These  trout 
were  fat  and  seemed  to  be  native  ones.  The 
10  incher  took  the  Diller  fly.  The  others 
took  the  No.  16  Ginger  Quill.  This  Diller 
is  a new  fly  which  we  make  by  stripping  the 
white  wrapping  from  a No.  16  or  No.  18 
Newville  Midge’s  Quill  body  which  leaves 
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the  body  black.  Brown  the  wings  with 
iodine.  This  fly  seems  good.  Bob  McCaf- 
ferty  tied  me  half  a dozen  Brown  Stone 
Nymphs  to  be  used  on  the  Yellow  Breeches. 
These  are  good  for  I have  found  Nymphs 
similar  to  these  in  trout  when  I cleaned 
them. 

May  6 

Tom  and  I went  to  Bonnybrook  early  this 
morning  much  against  Tom’s  wishes  as  he 
does  not  like  to  fish  this  stream,  but  he  said 
he  would  go  along  to  keep  me  quiet.  I know 
there  are  some  nice  brownies  in  this  stream 
and  that  some  time  I will  get  one  to  take 
the  fly. 

Well,  that  time  arrived  today.  I hooked 
a 14%  inch  brownie  and  I had  a 3 to 
5 minute  battle  with  him  before  he  was 
finally  netted.  He  took  the  No.  14  Black  Ant 
and  as  I had  a 2 pound  test  leader  tied  to 
the  Nymph,  he  had  to  be  handled  very  care- 
fully. I kept  a taut  line  on  him  and  let 
him  drown  himself.  Three  times  he  was 
brought  in  before  he  could  be  netted.  The 
last  time  I brought  him  in,  I pulled  his  head 
out  of  the  water  and  reeled  him  in  inch  by 
inch.  When  he  slipped  into  the  net  he  was 
completely  out,  and  I heaved  a sigh  of  relief 
and  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

To  a bait  fisherman  this  would  not  be  con- 
sidered a large  trout;  but  to  a fly  fisherman 
this  size  or  a little  larger  is  about  all  he  can 
handle. 

I caught  one  brownie  on  the  No.  14  Cow- 
dung  and  one  brownie  and  one  rainbow  on 
the  No.  14  Black  Ant  Nymph.  These  trout 
were  around  8 inches  in  length.  This  was  a 
red  letter  day. 

May  6 

Bonnybrook — 6:00  A.  M. — rather  chilly — 
threading  our  lines- — tell  Tom  to  start  at  the 
wooden  bridge  — up  stream  to  the  stone 
bridge — cast  below  the  bridge — a small  one 
rises  to  the  fly — above  the  bridge — cast  under 
the  bridge — one  takes  it — creel  a brownie  8 
inches  long — took  a No.  14  Cowdung — down 
stream — cast  at  junction  of  the  two  streams — 
meet  Tom — decide  to  fish  the  No.  14  Black 
Ant  in  place  of  the  Royal  Coachman  on  the 
2d  fly  — wonderful  morning  — below  the 
quarry — beautiful  water  here — hook  fly  on 
far  bank — wade  across  stream  to  disengage 
tackle — see  Tom  on  his  knees  casting  care- 
fully— Tom  laughs — thought  a large  trout 
was  feeding — only  a muskrat  swimming  up- 
stream— Tom  takes  good  stretch  of  water 
here — below  Tom — catch  5 inch  rainbow  on 
the  Black  Ant  — change  Ant  to  end  fly  — 
clouds  are  gathering  overhead — Tom  changes 
to  dry  fly  and  fishes  upstream — catch  a 
small  brownie  on  the  Black  Ant — above  rail- 
road bridge — good  water  here — fish  carefully 
— a trout  strikes — rushes — fights — creel  an  8 
inch  brownie — he  took  the  Black  Ant — trout 
rises  under  the  bridge — a strike — out  he 
comes  from  the  water — shakes  himself — creel 
a 9 inch  rainbow — took  the  Black  Ant- — get- 
ting dark — maybe  rain — casting — floating — 
action  after  floating — below  the  bridge — small 
one  takes  the  Cowdung — brookie — carefully 
return  him  to  the  water — dam  and  water 
wheel  below  me — reel  in — downstream  be- 
low dam — current  on  the  far  side — beaten 
path  along  the  shore — bushes  and  deep  mud 
on  this  side — shall  I go  up  to  the  bridge  and 
cross  to  fish  from  the  other  side?- — no — every- 
one fishes  from  that  side — less  chance  to  be 
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Do  you  ever  swear  at  the  little  ring  and  keeper  on  your  fly  rod  into  which  you  hook  your  fly 
when  you  are  carrying  the  rod  strung  up?  It  never  seems  to  stand  up  so  that  you  can  get 
your  hook  into  it,  does  it?  If  you  feel  industrious,  make  a rigid  ring  out  of  a letter  clip,  like 
the  above,  and  wind  that  on  just  above  the  grip.  Bend  the  wire  around  a small  nail,  cut  off 
the  ends  and  flatten  them  with  a hammer.  Then  thank  L.  L.  Dickerson,  the  rod  builder,  for  the 
idea.  All  new  Dickersons  have  them  on  when  you  get  them,  we  believe. 


seen  from  this  side — harder  fishing  though — 
step  off  the  bank — up  to  my  knees  in  mud, 
leaves,  and  muck — wade  carefully — almost 
lose  my  balance — out  about  three  yards  from 
the  shore — water  rushes  under  water  wheel 
— brush — limbs  and  quiet  deep  water  on  this 
side — good  place  for  a trout  to  feed — strip  out 
line  — look  back  over  shoulder  — trees  and 
bushes  near — short  underhand  cast  at  the 
water  wheel — flies  hit  the  fast  water — not  so 
good — cast  for  this  side  of  the  wheel — hit  the 
spot — flies  sink — raise  the  rod — a little  action 
— a strike — a golden  belly  rolls  to  the  surface 
— a sunflsh — no — couldn’t  be — fish  rushes 
towards  me — strip  in  line — he  rolls  to  the 
surface — Wow — a big  brownie — can  I hold 
him — he  rushes  for  the  fast  water — better 
stop  him — rod  bends — he  stops — rolls — let  him 
roll  for  a while — he  is  a beauty — wonder  if 
the  2 pound  test  leader  will  hold  him — better 
bring  him  in  now — careful  now — strip  in  the 
line  — raise  his  head  — pretty  heavy  — he  is 
coming  in  slowly — better  wade  back  with 
him — can’t — half  way  to  my  knees  in  mud — 
if  I only  had  my  long  handled  landing  net 
now — only  have  short  one — long  one  home — 
will  have  to  play  him  out — in  he  comes — he 
sees  me — out  he  rushes — leave  out  line — give 
him  the  rod — rod  bends — keep  him  from  the 
fast  water — stopped  him — good — he  rolls  and 
rolls — I am  not  cool  now — rather  warm — raise 
his  head  from  the  water  again — hold  him 
there — let  him  roll — he  rolls  getting  weaker 
and  weaker — now  is  the  time — bring  him  in 
slowly — head  out — slowly  now — not  much 
struggle — careful  now — in  he  comes — change 
rod  to  the  left  hand— in  slowly — landing  net 
under  him — careful  now — he  may  have  some 
fight  left  in  him — he  slides  head  first  into  the 
net — Oh,  boy,  is  he  a beauty — stagger  to  the 
bank — lay  him  in  the  net  on  the  grass — no 
struggle  in  him — he  is  out — so  am  I — almost 
— kill  him — bleed  him — measure  him  on  the 
footrule  on  my  creel — way  over  12  inches — 
must  be  14  or  14%  inches — what  a beauty — 
no  recently  stocked  one — an  old  resident — 
enough  fishing  for  me  today — where  is  Tom 
— up  the  stream  to  the  car — stepping  high, 
wide  and  handsome — what  a battle — what  a 
fish — what  a day. 


CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 
STRESSED  BY  FEDERATION 

Regardless  of  the  special  or  individual  aims 
we  have  in  coming  to  this  convention,  in  the 
back  of  our  minds  we  have  one  major  pur- 
pose, that  is  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
servation Education  that  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  establishing  and  emphasizing 
conservation  principles  and  practices  in  all 
educational  subjects.  It  is  not  enough  to 
preach  conservation  at  sportsmen’s  meetings. 
We  must  also  teach  youth  that  good  hunting, 
good  fishing,  and  all  life  are  broadcast  on  the 
Green  Net  Work.  It  must  be  instilled  in  the 
mind  of  every  school  child  that  good  top  soil 
and  good  water  are  essential  to  all  life.  If  the 
land  will  not  sustain  game  it  surely  cannot 
sustain  people.  If  water  is  not  fit  for  fish  life, 
it  is  not  fit  for  human  life. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  now 
using  a story  about  the  desert  that  I heard 
last  summer.  May  I read  it  to  you?  A Con- 
servationist from  Ohio  asked,  “How  far  do 
you  think  it  is  to  the  desert?” 


The  other  man,  thinking  of  Death  Valley, 
replied,  “Oh,  it  must  be  at  least  a thousand 
miles”. 

“You’re  wrong,”  he  was  told.  “It’s  about 
six  inches  straight  down.” 

If  the  desert  is  in  the  backyard  in  our  neigh- 
boring state,  can  we  keep  it  out  of  our  back- 
yard? We  can,  if  conservation  is  applied  to 
our  educational  system. 

The  Committee  on  Conservation  Education 
has  been  making  progress  in  this  direction,  by 
trying  as  far  as  possible  to  study  what  has 
been  done  by  the  states  already  teaching  con- 
servation in  their  schools.  It  has  been  work- 
ing for  conservation  education  for  prospective 
teachers  as  well  as  attempting  to'  create  an 
interest  in  conservation  in  the  teachers  now 
in  service. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  a distinct 
privilege  for  members  of  the  committee  and 
myself  to  make  numerous  contacts  with  edu- 
cators, leaders  of  youth  organizations,  leaders 
of  civic  groups  of  all  types,  sportsmen,  con- 
servationists, and  representatives  of  conserva- 
tion agencies  of  other  states.  It  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  see  the  activity  and  interest  in 
all  of  these  groups  and  individuals  in  a pro- 
gram that  is  so  opportune  at  a time  when 
national  defense  is  becoming  almost  a by- 
word in  America.  We  all  must  realize  that 
national  defense  is  impossible  without  our  re- 
sources, and  these  resources  should  be  care- 
fully used  and  guarded  by  a wide  awake  and 
well  informed  public. 

We  must  all  seriously  consider  and  realize 
that  unless  there  is  some  protection  given  to 
the  soil,  forests  and  waters  that  there  will  be 
a constant  decrease  in  the  wildlife  of  field  and 
stream  which  we  have  fought  to  protect  for 
many  years.  You  as  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists should  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  broadcast  the  importance  of  conservation. 
You  have  been  pioneers  in  conservation  ac- 
tivities and  you  can  be  of  further  value  in 
bringing  the  importance  of  conservation  before 
other  groups  in  order  that  they  too  will  be- 
come conservation  minded. 


Let  it  never  be  said  of  you  that  you  came 
to  Harrisburg  to  attend  a sportsmen’s  meet- 
ing for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  wildlife 
for  selfish  purposes  for  your  own  sport  and 
amusement.  The  value  of  wildlife  as  a means 
of  recreation  to  the  youth  of  this  state  and 
nation  is  of  far  more  importance  than  a few 
fish  in  a creel  or  a piece  of  game  in  a bag. 

During  the  next  few  years  there  will  be 
plenty  of  work  to  do  to  bring  this  important 
phase  of  education  to  a reality.  Immediate  re- 
sults are  not  expected  and  we  cannot  hope  or 
expect  the  educational  department  to  accept 
and  carry  the  entire  burden.  It  is  our  aim  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  the  entire  program  so 
that  the  greatest  good  may  result  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Federation 
meeting  last  year  we  made  several  contacts 
with  members  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  We  did  not  have  any  idea  that 
they  would  immediately  accept  the  program, 
develop  it,  put  it  into  practice,  develop  suit- 
able materials,  and  educate  teachers  without 
some  adequate  help  from  people  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  conservation  problems  and 
needs.  We  offered  the  program  in  a spirit  of 
cooperation,  and  a desire  to  assist  the  educa- 
tors in  every  possible  way  in  a new  field  of 
education,  not  to  have  it  entered  in  the  gen- 
eral curriculum  which  is  already  somewhat 
overcrowded,  but  to  have  it  integrated  with 
other  courses  of  study  rather  than  as  a sepa- 
rate course. 

The  success  we  have  achieved  during  the 
past  year  has  been  well  worth  the  effort  and 
method  of  approach.  We  have  found  Dr. 
Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  members  of  his  staff  to  be  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  program  in  any  way 
they  can  possibly  be  of  assistance  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  first  real  steps  followed  a con- 
ference with  Dr.  Haas  on  April  25th,  when  it 
was  suggested  that  a conference  be  arranged 
with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
interested  in  conservation  activities.  This  con- 
ference was  held  May  15th  in  Dr.  Haas’s  office. 
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It  was  here  that  the  suggestion  of  bringing 
the  story  of  conservation  before  the  teachers 
colleges  and  country  teachers  institutes  was 
proposed. 

On  July  19th  Hon.  Seth  E.  Gordon  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  invited  to  attend 
a meeting  of  the  Presidents  of  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  held  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Haas.  Here  Mr.  Gordon  very  ably  presented 
the  necessity  of  Conservation  education.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  well 
accepted  by  this  group.  Our  conservation  de- 
partments have  been  invited  to  lecture  to  the 
student  body  of  many  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
leges. By  these  lectures,  some  of  which  are 
already  given,  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  this 
committee  and  the  conservation  departments 
that  enough  interest  will  be  aroused  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  courses  of  study 
in  conservation. 

Following  the  meeting  of  May  15th  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  teachers  institutes  can 
be  contacted  with  speakers  to  bring  the 
teachers  a message  on  conservation,  each 
county  superintendent  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity fb  have  such  a speaker  present  on  the 
general  program.  The  interest  was  far  greater 
than  anticipated  and  by  early  fall,  more  than 
half  the  counties  found  room  on  their  pro- 
grams for  these  speakers.  Other  counties  al- 
ready had  their  programs  complete  and  stated 
that  they  would  like  to  have  a speaker  next 
year.  The  results  of  these  messages  thus  far 
are  quite  encouraging.  Many  requests  have 
been  made  for  further  information  and  ma- 
terials. As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
Pennsylvania  is  the  first  state  to  present  such 
a program  before  the  teachers  institutes. 

Much  of  the  information  used  in  the  mes- 
sages offered  to  the  teachers  was  gathered 
while  visiting  in  some  of  the  states  where 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  teach  conserva- 
tion. In  June  it  was  the  privilege  of  some 
members  of  this  committee  to  attend  the 
teacher  training  school  in  Tennessee  to  study 
the  set-up  in  that  state  on  conservation  edu- 
; cation  and  the  training  of  teachers.  During 
the  later  part  of  August,  it  was  again  a 
privilege  of  some  members  of  this  committee 
to  attend  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of 
Conservation  Education  and  Publicity  at 
Pigeon  River  State  Forest,  Michigan.  Here 
we  found  sixteen  states  represented,  all  with 
the  same  ideal  in  view- to  discuss  what  is 
being  done  in  the  various  states  for  a more 
adequate  educational  program  on  conserva- 
tion. 

While  on  the  way  to  Michigan  we  stopped 
in  Wood  County,  Ohio,  to  see  the  concentra- 
tion of  ringneck  pheasants.  They  were  so 
abundant  that  we  thought  we  were  on  a 
refuge.  We  soon  learned  that  we  were  on 
open  hunting  grounds  with  some  reserva- 
tions. The  answer  to  the  concentration  area 
which  is  never  stocked  was  plenty  of  food, 
water  and  cover.  It  is  an  example  in  con- 
servation. 

To  give  you  some  idea  that  this  conserva- 
tion education  program  is  expanding  and 
that  we  are  a part  of  it,  may  I relate  to  you 
of  being  called  to  Harrisburg  in  early  July, 
with  other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
meet  a representative  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  who  was  preparing  to  launch 
a program  on  conservation  education  in  the 
entire  nation?  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
state  contacted  by  this  man  who  outlined  the 
plan  and  was  extending  an  invitation  to 
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Pennsylvania  to  participate  in  such  a pro- 
gram. The  plan  was  discussed  at  great  length 
and  was  finally  adopted  by  the  committee 
and  later  in  the  day  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  this  Federation.  During  the  next  few 
weeks,  numerous  conferences  were  held  at 
Harrisburg  to  prepare  for  a meeting  of  con- 
servation minded  people  representing  many 
of  the  civic,  educational  and  service  organ- 
izations of  the  state.  This  meeting  was  held 
August  21st  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  under 
the  auspicies  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration with  Mr.  George  E.  Lundy,  Director 
of  Organization,  presenting  the  program.  Out 
of  eighty-six  invitations  sent  out  throughout 
the  state  there  were  sixty-six  persons  who 
accepted  and  were  present  at  a luncheon 
where  the  program  was  presented  and  later 
very  generally  discussed  and  adopted. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  de- 
veloping materials  for  use  in  the  schools. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  materials  will  be  of 
real  value.  They  are  written  by  well  known 
conservationists  and  criticized  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  by  outstanding  educa- 
tors, including  one  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  brought  to  your  attention  in 
April  and  May  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 

On  January  2d  we  were  called  to  Harris- 
burg to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  including 
some  conservation  courses  in  the  Vocational 
Education  program  of  the  state.  Thus  far 
no  results  have  been  gained.  But  I can  as- 
sure you  this  committee  is  doing  its  utmost 
to  gain  the  use  of  whatever  funds  it  can  for 
teaching  conservation  whether  it  is  for  chil- 
dren or  those  who  will  teach  children. 

We  believe  that  laws  and  law  enforcement 
are  absolute  necessities  and  must  be  con- 
tinued. But,  if  we  continue  to  make  more 
new  laws  and  depend  upon  them,  to  create 
an  attitude  and  respect  for  soil,  forests, 
water,  wildlife  and  other  resources,  the 
course  of  conservation  may  be  retarded. 
With  proper  education,  public  opinion  makes 
law  enforcement  simple,  less  expensive  and 
popular  with  all  groups. 

Many  persons  have  raised  the  question, 
“How  will  the  National  Wildlife  program 
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affect  the  plans  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
servation Education?”  The  Committee  feels 
that  it  can  gain  much  from  the  program  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  there- 
fore recommends  that  you  endorse  this  pro- 
gram which  is  now  underway  in  the  entire 
nation. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  well  known  in  educa- 
tional and  conservation  circles  has  accepted 
the  Chairmanship  for  Pennsylvania  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  program,  in  the 
following  telegram.  I quote: 

“Because  I regard  it  a duty  and  oppor- 
tunity have  accepted  temporary  State  Chair- 
manship Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation 
for  promotion  Conservation  Education.  Long 
interested  in  public  education,  nature  study 
and  forestry.  I believe  every  school  boy  and 
girl  should  understand  importance  conserv- 
ing water,  soil  and  all  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  In  this  time  world  crisis  Con- 
servation natural  resources  absolutely  es- 
sential to  National  Defense.  Counting  on 
fullest  cooperation.” 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  desires  to 
present  the  following  resolution. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  a representative 
be  assigned  from  each  of  the  following  de- 
partments and  commissions;  The  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  De- 
partment of  Health,  to  form  a council  of 
Conservation  Education  to  assimilate  and 
prepare  basic  and  supplementary  materials 
for  courses  of  study  in  Conservation  Educa- 
tion to  use  in  Teachers  Colleges  and  in  ele- 
mentary schools. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  appoint 
a representative  to  collaborate  in  the  prep- 
aration and  dissemination  of  these  materials. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That 
a copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  to  the  several  named  de- 
partments and  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Robert  W.  Steventon,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Conservation  Education. 


Easy  does  it  on  a slippery  stream  bed  in  early  spring  while  stocking  trout.  Genial  Clyde  Fox, 
ardent  Harrisburg  conservationist,  carrying  a can  of  brown  trout  for  release  in  Manad'a  Creek. 
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SPRING  SONG 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

efficacy  of  the  saying  that  “when  the  trout 
lily  blooms  the  trout  are  on  the  prod.”  The 
fact  was  that  I could  never  hope  to  match 
my  catch  with  the  abundance  of  those  early 
flowers  even  comparatively.  However,  what 
they  symbolized  augured  well  for  me  because 
I did  creel  a satisfactory  number  of  fish. 

Signs  and  more  signs.  They  are  the  bane 
and  joy  of  the  fisherman.  Signs  of  the  sun 
and  stars  and  moon.  When  the  shadbush 
blows  and  the  trout  lily  blooms.  And  who 
waits  until  the  red  oak  leaves  are  as  big  as 
squirrel  ears? 

Signs  of  spring.  How  capricious.  Here  a 
few  days  ago  I was  praising  the  mildness  of 
the  weather.  Now,  as  I write  this,  the  heav- 
iest snow-fall  of  the  year  thus  far  has 
descended  upon  us.  But,  what’s  the  differ- 
ence? There’s  solace  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
darkest  just  before  the  dawn  or  to  express  it 
in  Shelley’s  classic  words:  “If  winter  comes 
can  spring  be  far  behind?”  So  you  see,  the 
fact  that  winter  has  but  begun  is  an  indica- 
tion that  spring  is  already  on  the  way. 

If  signs  are  so  all  important  to  the  angler, 
then,  let  him  make  a few  himself.  Even  now 
grab  up  the  old  rod  and  try  for  the  big  suckers 
that  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance 
in  many  instances  in  many  of  the  streams. 
That  in  itself  is  an  indisputable  sign  of  spring. 
So,  here’s  how. 


HEAR  STOCKING  REPORTS  AT 
HUNTINGDON  MEET 

Harold  Corbin  was  elected  president  of  the 
Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the  club 
room  in  the  Municipal  building. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were 
J.  Walter  Snyder,  vice-president;  C.  H.  (Herb) 
Jackson,  re-elected  secretary  and  Howard 
Shilling  re-elected  treasurer. 

Four  directors  were  elected  for  a two-year 
term  and  these  along  with  the  following  four 
hold-over  members  make  up  the  organiza- 
tion’s board:  Fred  Mark,  James  Kyper,  Har- 
old Fisher,  F.  M.  Simpson,  M.  L.  Banker,  Clyde 
Davis,  Roy  Morton  and  E.  C.  Miller,  Jr. 

William  Shilling  was  re-elected  delegate  to 
the  county  federation  and  F.  M.  Simpson  was 
re-elected  alternate  delegate. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  with  Presi- 
dent Harold  Fisher  presiding.  Minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  by  Herbert  Jack- 
son  and  Treasurer  Howard  Shilling  gave  the 
annual  financial  report. 

An  expenditure  of  $274.50  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  producing  trees,  vines, 
and  shrubs  for  the  benefit  of  county  wild  life 
was  reported  by  the  forestry  committee.  Since 
1937  the  association  has  invested  $1,011.02  in 
its  forestry  committee  program. 

The  committee’s  program  has  embreced  an 
original  idea  to  re-establish  the  chestnut  tree 
in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  production  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  give  a more 
abundant  supply  of  natural  game  food.  Since 
1937  the  forestry  committee  has  distributed 
to  association  members  more  than  38,000  seed- 
ling and  transplant  forest  species  with  a com- 
mercial value  of  $5,681.00. 

The  game  committee  reported  that  they 
had  released  185  mature  ringneck  pheasants 


from  the  club’s  game  bird  rearing  unit.  Aside 
from  an  investment  of  $138.76  in  the  unit,  it 
cost  the  association  $159.89  to  produce  these 
birds  for  the  benefit  of  local  hunters. 

A record  stocking  program  in  county 
streams  was  reported  by  the  fish  committee 
showing  the  distribution  of  26,900  legal  trout, 
5,250  fingerling  trout,  9,836  bass,  5,200  catfish, 
2,650  sun  fish,  1,465  yellow  perch  and  7,000 
suckers. 


JAKE  PHILLIPS  HEADS 
TRI-COUNTY 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Tri- 
County  Fish  and  Game  Association  has  re- 
sulted as  follows:  President,  J.  M.  Phillips, 
of  Pillow;  vice-president,  W.  C.  Rhinehart, 
Sunbury;  secretary,  C.  R.  Vogel,  Williams- 
town;  financial  secretary,  Robert  Billman, 
Herndon  and  honorary  vice-president, 
Charles  Uhler,  Lykens. 


ERIE  WATCHWORDS  UNITY 
AND  PROGRESS 

The  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s  League 
started  its  1941  program  with  unity  and 
progress  the  twin  keynotes  of  the  platform. 

At  a meeting  at  Pulakos-on-the-Lake, 
League  members  swept  into  office  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote  a slate  of  officers  and 
directors  submitted  to  them  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Dr.  J.  J.  Koehler,  the  man  they 
“drafted”  and  put  into  office  by  acclamation. 

Officers  elected  were: 

First  vice-president — S.  J.  Mergenhagen. 

Second  vice-president — O.  A.  Skivington. 

Third  vice-president — Arthur  E.  Boldt. 

Secretary — Charles  (Bud)  Kraus. 

Recording  secretary — Ace  Andrews. 

Treasurer— Paul  Howard. 

Twenty  directors,  all  residents  of  Erie, 
were  elected.  They  are:  W.  W.  Pattison, 
O.  C.  Brock,  H.  Brown,  B.  Grosser,  F.  Geisler, 
W.  Liebel,  Harry  Smith,  W.  Wheeler,  W. 
Strohmeyer,  G.  Zwilling,  M.  Scholl,  A.  Scully, 
W.  McCain,  Jr.,  R.  Jackson,  T.  Stutzman, 
Charles  Kusney,  N.  Kinsinger,  E.  Seroka, 
W.  Graham  and  Guy  Minadeo. 

With  the  presentation  of  the  slate,  drawn 


up  by  a nominating  committee  headed  by 
Ralph  Jackson,  the  members  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  additional  nominations 
from  the  floor,  but  none  were  made. 

As  the  setup  now  stands,  two  of  the  four 
officers  who  served  in  1940  are  back  in 
harness — Dr.  Koehler  as  president  and  Paul 
Howard,  former  secretary,  as  treasurer.  Two 
vice-presidents  and  the  office  of  recording 
secretary  were  added  to  the  setup  this  year. 

J.  C.  Hadley,  treasurer  of  the  organization 
for  the  past  five  years  and  one  of  the 
League’s  hardest  workers  and  staunchest 
supporters,  had  been  nominated  for  the  same 
office,  but  he,  too,  asked  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn. 

Hadley  addressed  the  meeting  last  night, 
pledged  his  continued  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Koehler  and  the  other  officers  and  urged  the 
entire  membership  to  work  as  a unit  for 
the  success  of  the  organization. 

Hon.  Clifford  J.  Welsh,  Erie,  member  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  was  introduced  at  the 
meeting  by  President  Koehler.  He  pledged 
his  support  of  a fishing  program  sponsored 
by  the  sportsmen  and  told  the  assemblage 
that  “the  fish  money  is  not  the  Commis- 
sion’s money;  it  belongs  to  you  who  pay  it 
into  the  state  coffers  in  license  fees.  I assure 
you  that  I shall  always  keep  that  fact  in 
mind  when  voting  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  fishing  conditions  in  the  state.” 


CHAMBERSBURG  CLUB  NAMES 
COMMITTEE 

New  committees  of  the  Chambersburg  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  were  named  at  a meeting  of 
the  organization  at  Hotel  Washington. 

John  Garlinger  was  named  chairman  of  the 
fish  committee,  and  will  be  assisted  by  G 
Stewart  Klenzing  and  Harry  Mellinger.  Other 
committees  appointed  were:  Small  game,  L.  R 
Kremer,  chairman,  Ray  Myers,  Harry  Knoll' 
S.  C.  Houston,  Dr.  Edward  Black,  J.  T.  Brech- 
biel,  D.  R.  Gunnells;  memberships,  Dr.  G.  R 
Fleming,  chairman,  S.  C.  Houston,  Ray  Myers 
Charles  Carbaugh,  Gunnells,  Earl  J.  McEl- 
haney,  Klenzing,  Leonard  Miller,  Charle: 
Doyle,  John  D.  Minehart,  John  Garlinger. 
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NATURAL  INSECTS  AND 
THEIR  IMITATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  7/8"  to 

one  and  1/16";  wings,  pale  green  with  con- 
spicuous blackish  brown  patches;  thorax, 
brown;  abdomen,  tergites,  brown  with  a 
conspicuous  yellow  median  stripe — sternites 
j.  yellowish;  front  legs,  femur  brown,  tibia 
yellowish;  middle  and  hind  legs,  yellowish; 
tails,  olive  brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  comes  from  a whitish 
transparent  nymph  which  burrows  in  the 
stream  bed.  It  emerges  from  the  water  as 
early  as  May  20th,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture, and  continues  for  about  four  days  in 
the  sub  imago  stage.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is 
known  throughout  the  state  as  the  “Shad 
Fly”  and  appears  in  almost  unbelievable 
numbers.  On  Spring  Creek,  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  famed  “Fishermen’s  Paradise”, 
this  fly  grows  to  an  unusual  size,  the  wings 
measuring  slightly  over  an  inch  in  length. 
On  dark  cloudy  days,  these  flies  may  be 
noticed  hanging  on  the  underside  of  blades 
of  grass  which  protrude  above  the  water, 
but  as  soon  as  the  weather  grows  warm, 
they  take  wing  and  rise  higher  and  higher, 
until  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  tree  tops. 
Nothing  more  is  seen  of  them  until  they  re- 
appear over  the  water  a few  days  later,  in 
which  state  they  are  known  as  Grey  Drakes. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  8;  wings,  teal,  stained 
green;  body,  brown  raffia  grass,  ribbed  with 
fine  gold  wire;  hackle,  ginger;  tail,  dark 
mandarin  fibres. 

(To  be  continued) 


WORMS  AND  WORM 
FISHING 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

hill  worm,  is  distinctly  the  best — probably 
owing  to  its  peculiar  pungent  smell  and  red 
colour.”  As  this  worm  is  usually  hardy  and 
easily  bred  in  captivity,  the  species  is  often 
advertised  in  this  country  by  worm  dealers 
under  the  disguise  of  “red  worm.”  Literature 
purchased  from  some  of  these  enterprising 
merchants  claims  that  this  delightful  creature 
may  be  produced  for  commercial  purposes  in 
one’s  cellar  when  provided  with  a mixture 
of  manure  and  garbage  placed  in  wooden 
| tubs  or  even  in  tin  cans.  Although  these 
merchants  offer  to  sell  such  receptacles  at 
what  should  be  extremely  profitable  prices, 
they  fail  to  list  the  gas-masks  which  doubt- 
less would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  human 
inhabitants  of  such  houses.  There  was  also 
no  guarantee  against  any  punitive  action 
which  might  result  on  the  part  of  local 
Boards  of  Health  or  other  sanitary  officials. 

A very  abundant  species  of  angleworm 
which  doubtless  is  often  used  by  anglers, 
but  who  may  not  distinguish  it  from  small 
individuals  of  the  nightcrawler,  is  one  having 
no  popular  name  but  which  travels  under 
the  formidable  scientific  handle  of  Helodrilus 
caliginosus  trapezoides  (Fig.  C).  This  is 
found  almost  everywhere  that  earthworms 
can  live  but  has  no  readily  observable  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  Another  worm 
sometimes  seen  in  the  anglers  can  is  the 
green  earthworm,  (Fig.  D)  H.  chloroticus 
which  quite  possibly  is  the  one  referred  to 
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by  British  writers  as  the  “gilt-tail.”  This 
is  of  no  importance  to  the  angler  but  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  entomologist  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  forms  the  host,  or  food,  of 
the  maggots  of  the  cluster  fly  Pollenia  rudis 
frequently  seen  on  house  window  panes  in 
winter  or  early  spring. 

(To  be  Continued) 

TROUTING  TRENDS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ideal  trout  food,  as  the  lime  from  the  water 
aids  in  formation  of  the  covering  of  such  tiny 
creatures  as  the  scud  or  freshwater  shrimp. 

It  would  appear,  when  we  consider  lime- 
stone and  freestone  trout  waters,  that  the 
latter  would  be  most  adaptable  to  improve- 
ment through  increasing  vegetation  and 
cover.  Trout  forage  production  is  influenced 
by  many  factors,  flow,  quality  of  water,  bot- 
tom characteristics  and  temperature  included. 


It  follows  that  to  improve  any  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  to  better  a stream’s  possibilities 
for  carrying  trout. 


PINE  CREEK  CLUB  ELECTS 
REXFORD 

Claire  Rexford  was  elected  president  of 
the  Pine  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club  at  the  an- 
nual election  session  at  Gaines. 

Other  officers  named  were:  first  vice- 

president,  S.  E.  Robinson;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Ed.  Haines;  secretary,  Harry  P.  Dew- 
ey and  treasurer,  Leonard  Irwin.  H.  D. 
Austin  is  the  retiring  president,  while  Dew- 
ey and  Irwin  are  continued  in  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

Moving  pictures  of  out- door  life  were 
shown  and  refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  Pine  Creek  Club 
has  one  of  the  largest  memberships  in  the 
North  Tier  section. 


Courtesy  Allentown  Call 


Ray  Schmoyer  of  Allentown  with,  the  21*4  inch  rainbow  trout  he  caught  at  the  annual  live  trout 
contest  staged  last  year  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  at  Dorney 

Park  near  Allentown. 
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TROUT  are  funny  critters.  They  make  a 
habit  of  doing  the  unexpected,  and  the 
angler  who  goes  out  in  quest  of  them  without 
being  prepared  to  put  into  use  all  the  tricks 
of  trout  angling  at  his  command  is  quite  likely 
to  return  with  an  empty  creel  and  sagging 
shoulders. 

Moreover,  trout  angling  at  the  opening  of 
the  season  is  at  its  most  difficult  stage,  be- 
cause of  weather  and  water  conditions. 

And  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the 
crowded  conditions  of  the  streams  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  is  a fact  that  must  be  faced. 

The  best  advice  an  expert  can  give  on  early 
season  trout  fishing  is  confusing,  to  say  the 
least,  and  Dick  Fortney  is  far  from  being  an 
expert.  But  there  are  a few  general  sug- 
gestions and  reminders  that  will  not  be  amiss. 

In  the  first  place,  much  as  we  love  to  fish 
with  flies,  we  honestly  believe  that  it  doesn’t 
pay  to  be  a purist  when  trout  streams  are 
cold  and  high  and  roily.  Some  trout  streams 
may  be  found  in  normal  condition  to  be  fished 
with  the  various  forms  of  wet  flies — and  we 
even  know  a chap  who  has  made  some  nice 
opening  day  catches  on  dry  flies.  But  in  nine 
streams  out  of  ten  the  successful  opening 
weeks  fisherman  is  the  one  who  resorts  to  the 
natural  food  of  the  trout.  Like  it  or  not,  we 
must  admit  that  the  lowly  angleworm,  small 
minnow,  or  a water  bug  of  some  kind  will 
catch  bigger  early  season  trout  than  will  arti- 
ficial lures. 

Try  artificials  if  you  will — that  is  what  we 
intend  to  do— but  be  armed  with  bait  just 
in  case  the  flies  fail. 

Pardon  an  item  from  our  own  angling  diary. 
One  warm,  sunny  April  15  we  fished  a good 
mile  of  the  famous  Loyalsock  Creek  with  wet 
and  dry  flies,  and  got  nothing  but  chubs  for 
our  efforts.  We  paid  special  attention  to  a 
beautiful  pool  at  the  mouth  of  a small  feeder 
brook,  but  still  only  chubs  took  the  lure. 

Then  we  came  to  our  senses.  Out  of  the 
soft  loam  on  the  shore  we  dug  a hard,  pink 
angleworm.  It  was  threaded  on  a small  hook 
and  dropped  gently  into  the  pool.  A vicious 
smash  almost  took  the  rod  out  of  our  hands, 
and  we  netted  a fat,  17-inch  brown  trout. 

Get  the  point? 

Another  thing:  Trout  are  anywhere  you 
find  them  in  April. 

You  just  can’t  figure  in  advance  their  feed- 
ing stations,  as  you  can  later  in  the  season 
when  the  weather  and  streams  warm  up. 

But  generally  speaking,  the  best  fish  are 
to  be  located  in  waters  along  the  shores  at 
medium  depth  and  in  deep  pools  at  the  foot 
of  falls  or  deep  riffles.  Rarely  do  they  forage 
in  fast  water. 

That’s  a clue  for  the  wise  angler  to  pick 
out  a good  pool — one  thai  has  plenty  of  under- 
water cover  for  fish— and  angle  quietly  at 
that  same  place  most  of  the  opening  day. 
^Glorified  sucker  fishing,  .me  purist  is  sure  to 


call  it;  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  season  the  trout  will  hunt  the 
bait,  rather  than  the  bait  having  to  be  de- 
livered directly  to  them,  as  is  the  case  later 
on. 

Personally  we  do  not  have  any  time  for  the 
theory  that  the  more  water  covered  the  more 
fish  caught,  in  the  season’s  opening  rounds 
That  may  be  true,  of  course,  on  a little 
mountain  brook,  but  we  are  thinking  now  of 
the  larger  streams  which  most  fishermen  pre- 
fer because  of  the  larger  and  huskier  fish 
they  harbor. 

And  that’s  about  as  far  as  we  are  going 
to  venture  in  advising  our  friends  on  early 
season  trout  fishing,  with  this  parting  word 
of  advice:  Be  prepared  for  anything  to 

happen. 

Again  from  the  pages  of  our  fishing  diary: 

Opening  day  in  1939,  what  with  our  office 
desk  during  the  day  and  a lodge  meeting  early 
in  the  evening,  we  got  in  just  two  hours  ot 
trout  fishing  on  Lycoming  Creek  11  or  12 
miles  from  Williamsport. 

It  was  cold,  and  cloudy,  and  windy,  and 
the  creek  was  a foot  or  so  higher  than 
normal.  Our  choice  was  a deep  pool  with  a 


The  red  letter  day.  The  first  trout 


bottom  well  sprinkled  with  big  rocks  and 
a narrow,  swift  riffle  at  the  head. 

Two  other  fishermen  were  there  before  us, 
both  of  them  huddled  beside  a small  fire  and 
watching  rods  propped  in  forked  sticks  on 
the  edge  of  the  shore.  Obviously  they  were 
using  worms. 

“Go  right  ahead  and  fish,  buddy,”  one  of 
them  invited.  “We  haven’t  had  a nibble  since 
we  came  here  an  hour  ago.” 

Worms,  obviously,  had  already  proved  fruit- 
less, so  we  rigged  up  a cast  of  wet  flies,  an 
Alder  and  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear.  Care- 
fully the  riffle  and  swifter  water  below  it  were 
worked,  without  a strike.  We  decided  to  go 
deeper.  A Mickey  Finn  bucktail  was  at- 
tached to  the  point  of  the  leader,  and  the 
Hare’s  Ear  kept  as  the  dropper.  Just  about 
six  inches  above  the  streamer  we  attached 
two  split  shot  to  the  leader. 

The  flies  were  cast  into  the  riffle,  and  with 
plenty  of  slack  line  we  permitted  them  to  be 
carried  down  into  the  very  depths  of  the 
deepest  part  of  the  hole.  Then  with  slow 
twitches  of  the  rod  we  began  the  retrieve. 

Before  ten  feet  of  line  were  in,  an  11-inch 
brook  trout  had  the  Hare’s  Ear  and,  after  a 
spirited  scrap,  was  netted.  The  cast  was  re- 
peated, and  this  time  with  even  shorter  pre- 
liminaries a 13-inch  brown  trout  took  a death 
grip,  speaking  literally,  on  the  Mickey  Finn. 

We  went  home  pretty  well  satisfied  with 

ourselves.  — 

Some  Notes 

Soap  rubbed  on  the  heels  and  toes  of  the 
feet  will  help  to  prevent  blisters  in  early 
season  fishing  when  heavy  shoes  or  boots 
are  worn.  

Consider  the  cheapness  of  the  hook  when 
bait  becomes  snagged  on  the  bottom,  and  it 
is  easy  to  decide  to  break  the  hook  snell 


of  the  season— anyway,  almost. 
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rather  than  to  make  a disturbance  in  the 
water  and  rout  the  fish.  Usually,  too,  gentle 
whips  of  the  rod  will  free  a snagged  hook 
more  quickly  than  a strong-arm  jerk  on  the 
line. 


Leaders  are  the  weakest  part  of  the  fishing 
tackle,  therefore  use  a leader  strong  enough 
to  hold  fish  of  the  size  you  are  likely  to  catch. 
Apply  pressure  gently,  once  a good  fish  is 
hooked,  and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  strain 
even  the  finest  leader  can  stand  without 
breaking. 


It  is  a good  idea  to  use  a leader  six  or  seven 
feet  long  even  in  worm  fishing.  Don’t  get  care- 
less just  because  garden  hackle  is  being  used, 
for  fish  often  approach  worms  just  as  cau- 
tiously as  they  do  artificial  lures.  Fish  warily 
and  upstream,  as  the  fly  fisherman  does,  and 
get  casts  as  far  ahead  as  possible  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  fish  in  riffles  and  pools. 


Change  worm  bait  as  often  as  it  looks  worn- 
out  and  lifeless.  Fish  insist  on  having  good, 
lively-looking  bait  instead  of  limp  messes.  It 
pays  to  take  plenty  of  worms  on  a fishing 
trip  and  to  keep  covering  the  hook  with 
fresh  bait,  especially  if  the  fish  are  biting 
slowly. 


Don’t  put  split  shot  on  a snelled  hook  when 
worm  fishing.  The  shot  makes  the  hook  heavy 
and  interferes  with  free  action.  Instead,  at- 
tach shot  to  the  leader,  about  six  inches 
apart,  until  there  is  enough  weight  to  get  the 
bait  well  down  into  the  water.  With  the 
weight  thus  on  the  leader  instead  of  on  the 
hook,  the  bait  will  be  more  free  to  move 
about  with  the  current. 


One  way  to  avoid  the  slipping  of  knots  and 
other  objectionable  features  of  synthetic 
leaders  is  to  purchase  strands  of  natural  gut 
and  tie  one  strand  to  the  end  of  the  artificial 
gut  leader.  Bait  hooks  or  lures  can  be  tied 
to  the  natural  gut,  and  when  one  strand  be- 
comes too  short  for  further  use  another  can 
easily  be  attached. 


HARE  PRESIDENT  OF  SOMERSET 
CLUBS 

At  a meeting  of  the  Somerset  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  at  the 
court  house  in  Somerset,  Karl  Hare  was 
elected  president  of  the  organization  for 
1941. 

Karl  Hare,  formerly  of  Meyersdale,  is  a 
member  of  the  Somerset  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  the  office  deputy  for  Sheriff 
Merle  K.  Glessner.  Mr.  Hare  succeeds 
Emory  L.  Fulton  of  Stoystown  as  president 
of  the  County  Sportsmen’s  Federation. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  to  look  into  the  matter  of  stocking 
Kooser  Lake  reported  that  in  the  future  the 
Laurel  Ridge  Sportsmen’s  Association  will 
be  responsible  for  this  project  instead  of  the 
Westmoreland  County  sportsmen. 

The  names  of  Minter  Jones  of  Somerset, 
Lee  Imler  of  Meyersdale  and  Lee  Musser  of 
Brothersvalley  Township  have  been  sub- 
mited  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commission, 
from  which  one  will  be  selected  as  fish 
warden. 


Question:  Am  planning  to  take  up  fishing 

with  light  plugs  next  bass  season.  Could  you 
mention  a list  of  these  lures  that  might  be 
secured  for  a starter? — J.  F.  D. 

Answer:  Manufacturers  of  fishing  tackle 

in  recent  years  have  been  putting  some  fine 
light  lures  on  the  market.  To  mention  a few 
there  are  the  Midget  Plunker  by  Creek  Chub, 
3/8  ounce,  the  Midg-Oreno  by  South  Bend, 
3/8  ounce,  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow  in 
both  silver  and  gold  finishes,  1/4  ounce,  the 
Midget  River  Runt  by  Heddon,  3/8  ounce, 
Dopey  and  Grumpey  as  well  as  the  Shakes- 
peare Midget  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  regu- 
lation half-ounce  River  Runt  by  Heddon. 
Generally,  on  central  Pennsylvania  bass 
waters,  the  perch,  shiner  and  yellow  and  red 
finishes  have  seemed  to  work  best  for  us. 

Question:  What  is  a good  size  level  line 

for  use  on  a fly  rod,  eight  and  one-half  feet 
long  and  exceptionally  whippy?  A friend 
tells  me  that  this  rod  would  be  excellent  for 
wet  fly  fishing  and  I want  a line  chiefly  for 
this  purpose. — R.  H.  J. 

Answer:  Offhand,  if  the  rod  is  exception- 

ally whippy,  would  suggest  that  a good 
American  made  level  fly  line,  size  E,  should  be 
about  the  ticket. 

Question:  What  are  some  of  the  better 

trout  streams  in  Centre  County  for  early 
season  fishing?  What  locations  would  be 
best  for  ready  accessibility  to  these  waters? 
—M.  V. 

Answer:  Centre  County  boasts  some  of 

the  outstanding  trout  streams  in  the  state, 
streams  that  withstood  in  many  instances 
the  ravages  of  the  ’39  drought  to  a notable 
extent.  First  on  the  list,  we  would  suggest 
Spring  Creek,  readily  accessible  from  either 
State  College  or  Bellefonte.  Also  within 


easy  driving  range  of  both  Bellefonte  and 
State  College  are  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  and 
Penns  Creek.  Elk  Creek,  another  fine  lime- 
stone fed  trout  stream  producing  excellent 
fishing,  flows  through  Millheim  in  Centre 
Comity.  It  is  suggested  insofar  as  accom- 
modations are  concerned,  it  might  be  well 
to  write  to  the  Bellefonte  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  State 
College. 

Question:  Does  the  Fish  Commission  is- 
sue any  literature  on  fishing  waters  and  how 
to  reach  them  in  Pennsylvania? — M.  J. 

Answer:  The  booklet  “Major  Trout  and 

Bass  Waters”  covers  this  field  nicely.  It  is 
free  on  request. 

Question:  What  are  some  of  the  more 

common  minnows  found  in  our  trout  streams? 
How  do  they  rank  as  bait  for  trout? — G.  A.  F. 

Answer:  The  silver  shiner,  run  chub  and 
blacknosed  dace  are  frequently  found  in  our 
trout  streams.  Of  this  group,  the  blacknosed 
dace  ranks  as  perhaps  the  best  minnow  to 
be  used  for  trout.  It  is  a small,  round  bodied 
fish  rarely  exceeding  two  and  one-half  or 
three  inches  in  length  and  works  mighty  well 
behind  a swivel.  Because  of  its  voracity  in 
taking  aquatic  forms  of  insect  life  and  other 
suitable  trout  forage,  the  run  chub  is  to  be 
regarded  as  highly  undesirable  in  many  of 
our  trout  waters,  and  the  silver  shiner,  when 
too  plentiful  is  likewise  to  be  regarded  as 
a pest. 

Question:  What  is  the  largest  brown  trout 

taken  on  hook  and  line  reported  to  the  Fish 
Commission?- — P.  L. 

Answer:  Bill  Percival  of  Matamoras,  Pike 

County,  caught  a brown  trout  on  fly  in  the 
Lackawaxen  River  a number  of  years  ago  that 
measured  thirty  inches  in  length  and  tipped 
the  scales  at  nine  pounds  seven  ounces. 


An  Ideal  pool  for  brookies  on  a North  Tier  trout  stream. 
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NO  TRESPASSING 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
and  I do  not  like  to  condemn  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  interpreted  by  another — unless 
such  pursuit  of  happiness  transgresses  or 
threatens  the  rights  of  the  majority.  Fisher- 
men at  best  are  mostly  uninvited  guests  of 
landowners  and  as  such  should  put  their  best 
foot  forward — if  for  no  other  reason,  then 
surely  self-preservation.  Thus  it  behooves 
the  writer  to  urge  if  some  fellows,  and  they 
are  a decided  minority,  must  consume  liquor 
while  actively  fishing,  it  had  best  be  done 
quietly  and  in  seclusion- — if  only  as  a mark 
of  good  intent.  In  fact  I personally  could  go 
so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the  Commission 
make  the  practice  as  illegal  as  the  gill  net, 
dynamite  or  gigging — it  is  one  of  the  chiefest 
contributors  to  those  ever  growing  first  night 
and  day  dissatisfactions.  And  regardless  of 
what  an  indulger  may  say,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  proven  that  even  one  little  drink 
has  a most  definite  reaction  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  individual. 
An  angler  even  slightly  dipsy-doodle  may 
have  one  heck  of  a time  personally,  or  at  least 
may  think  he  is  having  a glorious  outing, 
but  he  is  a pain  in  the  neck  to  his  fellows,  a 
decided  hazard  to  collective  safety,  and  not 
fishing  at  the  highest  peak  of  skill — it  just 
isn’t  in  the  books,  liquor  and  top  flight  ang- 
ling do  not  mix  any  better  than  hard  drink 
and  gasoline.  Fortunately  this  condition  is 
not  widespread  nor  does  it  happen  often 
among  good  fishermen — perhaps  it  was  the 
only  time  many  of  the  villagers  ever  wit- 
nessed such  an  incident,  but  I’ll  wager  that 
one  occasion  stands  out  in  mind’s  eye  and  in 
back  yard  comment  many  the  year  to  come. 

In  view  of  the  stiff  penalties  and  the  in- 
consequential food  value  in  the  aggregate, 
why  will  some  individuals  endeavor  to  take 
fish  in  an  illegal  manner?  Most  confiscated 
catches  are  undersize,  and  it  takes  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  six-inch  trout  to  make  up 
one  pound — fresh  fish  at  a couple  hundred 
dollars  the  pound.  Even  an  East  Indian 
Potentate  would  likely  balk  at  that  figure, 
and  still  misguided  individuals  try  to  get 
away  with  it.  Sufficient  evidence  is  offered 
in  Pennsylvania  Angler  from  time  to  time 
through  both  the  medium  of  photos  and  ac- 
companying articles  that  the  offender  can 
not  long  escape  detection.  Some  attempts  are 
downright  foolhardy.  The  writer  has  one  such 
in  mind  and  occurring  several  years  ago  on  a 
much  frequented,  hard  fished  limestone 
stream  near  a goodly  size  town  in  a nearby 
county.  There  is  a cultivated  watercress  bed 
at  the  head  of  the  little  stream  and  at  that 
time  several  fine  trout  called  this  natural 
refuge  home.  Happening  that  way  one  fine 
Sunday  afternoon  and  when  a lot  of  fisher- 
men were  over-running  the  lower  stream,  I 
cautiously  approached  the  cressbeds  with  the 
dubious  hope  of  finding  them  free  of  human- 
ity; I wanted  a solitary  fling  at  those  nice 
trout.  Drawing  nigh  I detected  the  unmis- 
taken sound  of  being  a bit  too  late,  loud  com- 
motion, wild  splashing,  the  babel  of  excited 
male  voices.  Hurriedly  approaching,  I found 
four  young  men,  armed  with  big  clubs, 
trousers  rolled  high,  in  one  of  the  pools 
furiously  chasing  a big  brownie  hither  and 
yon.  Suffice  to  say,  at  my  first  shout,  the 
offenders  hurried  right  away  from  there, 
commenting  that  they  were  looking  for 
snakes.  Apparently  their  power  of  resistance 
had  evaporated  at  sight  of  the  big  fish.  Upon 
another  occasion,  late  twilight  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  Better  Half,  we  chanced  to 


This  nice  day’s  catch  of  trout  was  scored  in 
Bowman’s  Creek,  Luzerne  County,  by  Arthur 
Rowe  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

visit  the  same  place.  At  that  time  two  elderly 
individuals,  ostentiously  not  natives,  armed 
with  a netted  contraption,  were  working  it 
along  the  wooden  flood  gates  where  trout  are 
wont  to  hide.  Inquiry  brought  the  declaration 
they  were  seeking  minnows.  Anyway  min- 
nowing  operations  ceased  abruptly  and  the 
pair  departed  without  further  delay.  To  this 
day  I regret  the  lack  of  foresight  in  not  fol- 
lowing them  down  the  pathway  and  securing 
the  license  number  of  the  car. 

Why  will  the  occasional  fellow  carelessly 
trample  down  growing  crops  or  seeded  fields, 
and  walk  upon  freshly  tilled  soil  when  travel- 
ing along  the  banks  of  a stream?  Someone 
owns  all  tillable  land;  someone  is  dependent 
upon  its  productivity  and  is  not  far  away.  The 
outdoorsman,  whether  fisherman,  picnicker  or 
hiker,  is  a guest,  uninvited,  just  as  surely  as 
if  visiting  the  front  yard  of  the  homestead. 
Visiting  a farmer’s  front  yard,  one  would 
hardly  walk  over  and  trample  the  flower  plots 
— then  why  walk  over  or  trample  growing 
crops.  Trampled  fields  spell  trespass  notices 
another  year.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
condition  came  to  writer’s  attention  during 
the  1938  season.  Not  far  from  Harrisburg, 
between  two  easily  accessible  spots  half  a 
mile  apart,  is  a fine  stretch  of  trout  water.  A 
few  fishermen,  but  mostly  picnickers,  women 
and  children,  walking  along  the  bank  as  a 
short  cut  from  one  place  to  another,  tramped 
out  several  rows  of  com,  not  altogether  but 
at  places  where  the  going  became  inconvenient 
on  account  of  brush  or  weeds.  This  fisherman 
pointed  out  the  depradations  to  a companion 
and  predicted  “This  will  be  posted  next 
spring”.  Sure  enough,  opening  day  the  next 
year  found  trespass  notices  in  place.  And 
since,  decent  fishermen  far  in  the  majority 
suffer  along  with  the  offenders.  Truthfully 
this  is  an  offense  seldom  chargeable  to  the 
initiated  veteran  fisherman;  seldom  is  he  a 
field  walker  and  mostly  he  respects  the  right 
of  the  property  owner- — but  upon  his  shoulder 
and  to  his  detriment  generally  accrue  the  pen- 
alty rightly  traceable  to  the  hanger-on,  the 
tyro,  the  infrequent  angling  amateur,  the  pic- 
nicker. 

There  is  another  playboy,  and  too  often  he 
has  been  fishing  a goodly  number  of  years. 
Why  will  a fisherman  insist  upon  digging 
worms  upon  the  banks  of  streams;  often  right 
along  the  water  edge?  Does  he  think  no  one 
owns  that  land  or  that  farmers  might  not  care? 
Or  don’t  such  fellows  give  a hoot  whether 
farmers  object  or  not;  also  whether  or  not 
there  may  be  any  fishing  on  the  property  to- 
morrow, next  week  or  another  year?  And  is 
it  possible  the  fellow  never  heard  of  erosion 
and  silt,  and  what  the  combination  does  to 
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spawning  beds,  aquatic  vegetation,  forage  and 
baby  fish? 

Why  will  another  fellow,  frequently  only  a 
chance  acquaintance,  blandly  endeavor  to  bor- 
row choice  and  cherished  equipment?  In 
sporting  parlance,  it  is  exceedingly  bad  man- 
ners and  generally  considered  imposing  upon 
good  nature  to  ask  the  loan  of  a pet  gun,  rod, 
line,  flies,  etc.  It  simply  isn’t  done  in  polite 
sporting  circles;  still  some  individuals  like  to 
be  different.  Is  all  this  ignorance,  bad  man- 
ners or  just  the  old  gag  of  the  cheap  skate 
who  wants  everything  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindermost?  Better  say  “No” 
emphatically  to  this  fellow — if  not  for  your 
own  sake,  then  as  a favor  to  anglers  in  gen- 
eral. All  this  hardly  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
three  or  four  intimate  companions  within  the 
inner  circle. 


Shall  we  review  the  case  of  another  nuis- 
ance? He  ought  to  be  hung.  It’s  happened 
to  me;  it’s  happened  to  you.  With  stream 
space  aplenty,  why  will  a late  arrival  gallop 
up  and  wade  into  a small  trout  stream  only 
a dozen  yards  above — always  above— a dry 
fly  man  carefully,  cautiously  and  patiently 
working  up.  After  smiling  sheepishly  or  shall 
we  say  guiltily,  the  usurper  calmly  proceeds 
ahead  of  the  first  fellow,  threshes  around, 
kicks  up  silt  and  otherwise  behaves  as  a 
fellow  of  this  type  usually  does.  What  is 
the  newcomer’s  mental  reaction  when  the 
first  fellow  climbs  out  and  departs;  does  the 
former  appreciate  the  rebuke?  Often  I sus- 
pect it  is  all  a racket,  deliberate,  intentional, 
ill-mannered  boorishness.  Stream  conditions 
are  crowded  it  is  true,  but  seldom  so  much 
so  as  to  dictate  those  arm  length  dry  fly 
duets  frequently  imposed  by  late  arrivals  on 
choice  water  in  late  evening. 

Why  do  some  stream  visitors  commit  the 
old  city  picknickers  sin — let  bait  cans,  bottles, 
lunch  wrapping  and  litter  lay  along  the 
waterways  or  worse  still  throw  this  Waste 
material  into  the  current?  Pollution  is  still 
pollution  nominally  enough  whether  attri- 
butable to  manufacturing  wastes  or  debris 
and  rubbish.  Nature  intended  fish  to  live  in 
uncontaminated  water.  And  landowners  do 
not  like  the  practice;  who  may  blame  them? 

When  day  is  done,  why  will  some  fisher- 
men throw  surplus  live  bait  upon  the  bank 
to  die,  often  with  a profane  comment  “If 
they  wouldn’t  take  it  on  a hook,  they  can’t 
have  it  now.”  That  live  bait  if  in  good  con- 
dition might  better  be  carefully  deposited  in 
the  stream;  it  is  fish  forage.  Only  God  may 
create;  man  destroys.  It  takes  countless  days 
to  grow  forage  which  may  be  destroyed  in 
one  thoughtless  careless  moment. 

And  why  do  fishermen  year  after  year 
naively  complain  about  present  fishing  and 
yearn  for  the  golden  days  “when  I was  a 
boy,”  several  decades  gone,  and  then  blandly 
insist  upon  removing  live  forage  from  game 
fish  water.  Do  they  stop  to  consider  every 
minnow,  helgramite,  crab,  etc.,  taken  from 
fishable  water  robs  a game  species  of  another 
meal.  Everytime  a bucket  is  filled  with  35 
fish  bait  or  bait  fish,  just  so  many  game  fish 
meals  have  gone  aglimmering.  How  happy 
would  said  fisherman  be  if  someone  were  to 
decree  that  he  should  have  35  empty  dinner 
pails;  how  fat  would  he  wax;  how  long  would 
he  survive?  The  magnitude  of  the  practice 
has  been  discussed  a thousand  times;  is  it 
possible  there  are  still  some  unacquainted 
with  the  ultimate?  Why  do  fishermen  toler- 
ate live  bait  slavery  anyway.  Artificials  are 
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more  pleasant  to  use,  more  easily  procurable, 
last  longer,  more  sporting,  catch  more  and 
larger  fish,  and  are  ready  to  use  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice,  anytime,  anywhere.  And  be- 
sides the  artificial  man  is  acknowledged  the 
aristocrat  in  anglerdom. 

Why  do  such  fishermen  as  insist  upon  kill- 
ing “barely  legal”  fish  go  on  the  stream  with- 
out a rule?  Who  hasn’t  fished  with  this  fel- 
low? He’ll  catch  a fish  and  drag  it  around, 
aften  on  a stringer  through  the  gills  or  in 
bis  hands,  until  he  can  contact  another  mem- 
ber of  the  party  prudent  enough  to  possess 
a measuring  stick.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  doubtful  fish  is  shy  of  legal  requirement 
and  then  returned  to  the  water — to  avoid  a 
possible  fine.  Mostly  the  victim  is  sure  to 
lie  and  morally  this  angler  is  just  as  guilty 
as  if  he  had  destroyed  the  undersized  speci- 
men; his  thoughtlessness  or  selfishness  means 
another  babe  sacrificed  without  a chance  to 
attain  sporting  size. 

This  paragraph  is  dedicated  to  the  run  of 
the  lot  bonfire  builder,  a most  inconsiderate 
hombre  if  there  ever  was  one.  Why  do  some 
trout  fishermen,  particularly  first  day  early 
birds,  insist  upon  building  fires  in  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning?  Ordinarily 
the  only  thing  in  possession  at  the  time  is  the 
match,  sometimes  borrowed.  Friend  land- 
owner  is  expected  to  furnish  the  fireplace, 
the  fence  or  tree  to  be  singed,  the  ugly 
summer  long  burned  over  scar  on  the  land- 
scape and  always,  quite  definitely  always,  the 
fire  wood,  the  latter  being  anything  lying 
around  and  accessible  with  the  least  physical 
effort.  Farmers  don’t  like  it.  The  rural 
dweller  usually  is  just  a bit  suspicious  of  the 
outlander’s  judgment  in  handling  open  fires, 
and  frequently  rightly  so;  likely  he  also  feels 
anyone  who  needs  a fire  to  keep  warm  had 
better  remain  at  home,  and  he  is  just  about 
correct  again.  Building  fires  generally  means 
more  trespass  notices.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed a short  time  ago  with  a rather  tolerant 
and  generous  minded  landowner  living  along 
an  easily  accessible  and  well  known  hard 
fished  limestone  stream  in  South  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Fires,  rip-snorting  driving  and 
noisy  merry-making  are  nuisances  to  the 
farmer  desiring  to  sleep — utterly  foreign  to  his 
serious  mode  of  life — and  just  because  he  does 
not  come  down  with  the  old  shotgun  and  the 
watchdog  is  no  signal  that  he  is  unaware  of 
the  mob  discourtesy.  Together  with  a lot 
of  other  fishermen,  I am  beginning  to  feel 
more  and  more  with  each  succeeding  season 
that  the  time  has  about  come  to  bar  night 
fishing  for  trout,  at  least  between  the  hours 
of  10:00  p.m.  and  5:00  a.m. 

Another  sure  way  to  acquire  the  open 
enmity  of  the  farmer  is  careless  disregard 
of  fences.  Fences  are  expendible  and  costly, 
an  item  of  farm  maintenance  from  which  no 
revenue  is  derived.  And  don’t  kid  yourself 
that  the  farmer  never  knows  just  because  he 
is  not  about  when  indiscretions  are  com- 
mitted; those  alert  sign-reading  country  eyes 
reconstruct  events  with  uncanny  accuracy, 
even  sometimes  down  to  the  particular  in- 
dividual, and  the  evidence  is  there  to  remind 
him  time  and  again,  not  once  but  as  long 
as  the  fence  lasts.  One  should  never  crawl 
over  a rotted  section  of  worm  fence;  one 
should  never  climb  a wire  fence.  If  you  must 
hurdle  a worm  fence,  be  careful  to  pick  a 
strong  section  near  to  a sturdy  post.  The 
wire  fence  requires  a bit  different  technique; 
crawl  under  or  between  the  strands  if  barbed; 
if  netted  always  under.  And  always  it  is 
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more  preferable  to  hunt  up  the  bars  or  gate; 
you’re  not  in  a hurry  anyway. 

And  why  do  so  many  fishermen  remain 
completely  in  darkness  as  to  the  natural  and 
so  readily  apparent  shyness  of  trout?  Trout 
are  timid,  but  voracious.  Considering  the 
minute  proportions  of  the  usual  diet,  the 
countless  hundreds  of  partly  digested  organ- 
isms in  the  ordinary  stomach,  the  spreckled 
beauty  must  be  looking  for  something  to  eat 
almost  every  minute  of  his  life.  But  he  loses 
appetite  darn  quick  if  there  is  running  about 
along  the  banks;  if  figures  are  silhouetted 
against  the  skyline;  if  shadows  are  permitted 
to  flit  across  the  water!  if  vibrations  traverse 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  stream.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  fellows  mostly  out  for  a bit 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  have  a heart.  The 
other  fellow  on  the  stream  might  actually 
have  a mind  to  fish  a bit. 

And  then  what  quip  of  the  intellect  en- 
courages an  individual,  usually  of  the  teen 
age,  to  take  a rifle  on  to  the  stream  and 
shoot  target  out  over  the  water.  This  is  an 
excellent  manner  in  which  to  commit  murder, 
especially  during  the  trout  season,  and  sub- 
sequently spend  a nice  long  term  in  some 
federal  or  state  penitentiary.  Such  an  act 
outrages  the  quality  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment  to  such  an  extent  one  wonders 
about  what  the  parents  of  such  kids  may  be 
thinking.  Firearms  have  no  place  on  any 
stream  or  any  brushy  terrain  when  possibly 
populated  by  hidden  fishermen  except  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  adult  in  age  and  intellect, 
and  at  a time  suitable  for  the  extermination 
of  vermin — otherwise  the  rifle  belongs  only  in 
the  shooting  gallery,  the  hunting  field  or  a 
properly  conducted  range.  During  the  1940 
season  I encountered  firearms  all  too  fre- 
quently at  the  much  fished  Letort  Springs, 


Mrs.  W.  M.  Anderson,  Harrisburg  anglerette,  with 
a 20*4  inch  brown  trout  weighing  4*4  pounds. 
This  well  conditioned  fish  was  taken  on  a 454 
ounce  fly  rod  in  the  Chambersburg  impounding 
dam 


near  Carlisle,  Penna.,  and  along  the  upper 
Yellow  Breeches  from  where  it  crosses  the 
Carlisle-Mount  Holly  road  upstream  through 
the  bottom  lands  toward  Huntsdale,  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  mid- teen  age  to  near  ma- 
turity juveniles,  never  fishing,  merely  gun- 
toting  While  indirectly  I was  informed 
arrests  had  been  made  and  officers  were 
watching  the  offenders,  still  I met  up  with 
guns  on  my  last  trip  down  that  way  during 
mid-July. 

It  takes  the  chaff  with  the  straw  to  make  a 
stack;  the  good  mingling  with  the  indifferent 
to  comprise  human  nature.  In  humans  the 
considerate  outnumber  the  indifferent  in 
just  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  straw 
might  overshadow  the  chaff  in  the  prover- 
bial stack.  Many  of  the  annoyances,  indis- 
cretions and  even  violations  mentioned  in  this 
article  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
or  there  would  be  little  fishing  for  anyone. 
Some  of  these  happenings  one  may  witness 
only  a few  times  in  a life  span;  others  a 
couple  dozen  times  or  more  frequently  in  one 
season.  Little  incidents  such  as  some  of  these 
threaten  our  great  American  heritage  of  free 
fishing,  free  hunting.  Good  sportsmanship 
does  not  end  with  decorous  self-behavior  on 
the  stream  or  afield;  to  a certain  degree  each 
of  us  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our 
fellows.  Nor  can  we  all  be  amateur  police 
officers;  neither  can  regularly  appointed 
wardens  be  at  all  places  at  all  times  nor 
correct  all  ill-advised  conditions — perhaps  in 
many  instances  legally  powerless  of  correc- 
tive action  either  on  account  of  lack  of  juris- 
diction or  the  triviality  of  the  indiscretion. 

Stream  courtesies  and  the  future  guarantee 
of  our  great  fishing  privilege  lie  in  your 
hands  as  well  as  in  mine;  you  and  I are  the 
“they”  who  must  consider  cause  and  effect 
and  keep  our  fraternity  within  bounds,  legally 
when  judicial  steps  are  necessary,  by  teach- 
ing and  example  on  the  more  trivial  matters. 
Let  us  ever  be  reminded  that  proper  stream 
conduct  in  such  behavior  as  reacts  best  to 
common  interests  of  the  some  four  hundred 
thousands  licensed  fishermen.  Let  us  be  ever 
watchful  that  the  “different”  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  keep  in  step  with  the  majority.  Let’s 
see  trespass  notices  lessen  in  number  rather 
than  gain. 

BOB  HANSON  HEADS 
LOYALHANNA  CLUB 

The  Loyalhanna  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
consisting  of  members  from  Bradenville, 
Snydertown  and  Loyalhanna,  was  organized 
at  a meeting  held  in  Loyalhanna  Hall,  with  a 
membership  of  33  to  start  with. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  R.  W. 
Hanson,  president:  Edward  Sistek,  vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph  Wiatrak,  secretary;  Joseph  Ro- 
man, Jr.,  treasurer;  Vincent  Spillar,  chair- 
man of  fish  committee;  William  Sistek,  chair- 
man of  game  committee;  Mike  Garon  and 
Frank  Gasdek,  land  committee;  Steve  Sagan, 
membership  committee.  The  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees  are  to  name  their  own 
committee  members  and  report  with  the  list 
at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

The  organizing  committee  of  the  Westmore- 
land County  Sportsmen’s  Association  was  on 
hand  and  several  of  the  members  spoke,  ex- 
plaining what  the  organized  sportsmen  are 
doing  to  better  their  own  sport. 

The  speakers  included  O.  G.  Moyer  and 
George  S.  Rugh  of  Greensburg;  William  Acht- 
zehn  of  Madison,  and  J.  Q.  Reed,  of  Pitcairn. 
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FEDERATION  MEETING  ADOPTS 
FINE  PROGRAM 


AT  one  of  its  outstanding  meetings  in  re- 
cent years,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  meeting  at  the  Forum 
of  the  Education  Building  at  the  State  Capitol 
on  February  12,  adopted  a constructive  pro- 
gram for  betterment  of  fishing  and  hunting 
that  is  certain  to  have  far-reaching  bene- 
ficial effects  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
sportsmen  present.  The  meeting  was  har- 
monious, and  the  following  detailed  account 
contained  in  the  minutes  has  kindly  been 
sent  to  the  Angler  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer, 
Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Federation. 

DIRECTORS’  MEETING 
sitting  as  the 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Youngman  at  2 p.m. 

The  officers  and  directors  present  were: 
President,  John  Youngman 
Vice-President,  M.  C.  Merritts 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer 
Northeast,  John  Neiger  and  B.  J.  Kane 
Southeast,  Rowe  and  Nehf 
Southwest,  Cooper  and  Stahura 
Northwest,  Armstrong  and  Skinner 
Southcentral,  Banker 
Northcentral,  Barkley  and  Hanes 
Southern,  Wiker  and  Sherlock 
Central,  Bell  and  Foster 
The  first  order  of  business  was  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  Administrative  Commit- 
tee, M.  C.  Merritts,  Chairman,  and  the 
Honorable  Grover  C.  Ladner.  The  By-Laws 
were  gone  over  section  by  section  changes 
and  corrections  made  to  be  presented  to  the 
annual  meeting  the  following  day,  Febru- 
ary 12. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Elwyn  A.  Nellis  of  Susque- 
hanna County  speaking  on  the  set-up  for  a 
magazine  to  be  the  official  publication  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  His  remarks  were  courteously  re- 
ceived but  no  action  was  taken  at  this  time. 

The  Directors  then  went  into  the  business 
of  approving  or  rejecting  the  Resolutions 
sent  in  by  the  eight  different  Divisions.  I 
may  say  that  there  were  one  hundred  fifty 
resolutions  turned  in  to  the  Secretary,  and 
fifty  of  them  were  approved  by  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  to  be  presented  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  Directors  adjourned  at  6:00  p.m.  to 
meet  again  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Assembly 
Room,  as  the  Governor  was  slated  to  appear 
before  the  sportsmen  and  make  a brief  ad- 
dress. 

Evening  Session 

The  meeting  convened  at  8:00  p.m.,  and 
after  a talk  by  Governor  James  which  was 
enjoyed  very  much  by  the  sportsmen  pres- 
ent, in  which  he  lauded  the  efforts  of  con- 
servationists to  make  the  State  a better  place 
in  which  to  live,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
then  got  down  to  routine  business. 

It  was  decided  to  send  all  resolutions  per- 
taining to  bounties  on  all  species  of  animals 
and  birds  to  Dean  Watts  of  the  Predator 
Control  Committee  at  State  College.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  sportsmen,  con- 


servationists, and  others  interested  in  this 
work  in  all  its  phases,  and  are  trying  to 
work  out  a solution  that  will  satisfy  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Coon  Hunters’  Committee  with  the 
authority  to  pick  his  own  committee  to  study 
a plan  for  coon  hunting  which  will  satisfy 
both  the  coon  hunters  and  trappers. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  finished  their 
work  at  11:30  p.m. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
“FORUM” 

The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
was  held  in  the  Forum  of  the  Education 
Building  in  Harrisburg  on  February  12,  1941. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Youngman  at  9:30  a.m.,  with  all  the  officers 
and  directors  present. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee,  com- 
posed of  William  Burk,  Chairman,  Ben 
Kane,  and  Norman  Farnham. 

(General  Order  of  Business — No.  2) 

At  this  time  Mr.  Youngman  appointed  the 
nominating  committee,  composed  of  Hippen- 
steel,  Chairman,  Nehf,  Kaufman,  Cooper 
Bell,  Groy,  Jacobs  and  Price. 

Moved  and  seconded  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  year. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  reading 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  annual  report. 
Moved  and  seconded  to  be  adopted  as  read. 

(Financial  Statement — 3) 

At  this  time  the  Credentials  Committee, 
Mr.  Rowe,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Sullenberger, 
reported  that  sixty-three  Counties  were 
eligible  to  vote.  Report  accepted. 

At  this  time  the  report  of  the  By-Laws 
Committee  was  made.  The  first  discussion 
was  on  Section  20  of  Article  1,  to  give  the 
delegates  power,  if  they  so  choose,  to  elect 
one  or  more,  but  not  exceeding  three,  per- 
sons as  directors  at  large  and,  if  so  elected, 
shall  be  members  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Reed 
made  the  motion  to  adopt  this  section,  and 
in  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  fol- 
lowing took  part:  Reed,  Armstrong,  Banker, 
Rev.  Kulp,  Strohl,  Jacobs,  Rowe  and  Nehf. 
On  a vote  by  delegates  the  Motion  was  lost 
44-13. 

Section  22  of  Article  1 concerning  dues,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  counties  belonging 
to  the  Federation  would  be  required  to  en- 
roll 5%  of  the  licensed  hunters  in  the  County 
to  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Federa- 
tion. Speaking  on  the  question  were  Reed, 
Nehf,  Holtzinger,  Goodman,  Kaufman,  Hen- 
derson, Manning,  and  Fehrer.  On  a vive  voce 
vote,  the  delegates  opposed  the  suggestion, 
and  the  question  of  dues  was  left  as  written 
by  the  Administrative  Committee. 

The  By-Laws  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

At  this  time  Mr.  S.  V.  Sedlak,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Association,  ad- 
dressed the  Convention  on  fur  bearing 
animals  regarding  bounties  and  protection. 

Mr.  Gleason  Mattoon,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  ad- 
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dressed  the  Convention  and  spoke  on  forestry 
and  asked  for  the  support  of  a resolution 
the  Forestry  Association  had  presented. 

Mr.  Colin  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  Dog  Com- 
mittee, spoke  on  the  licensing  of  dogs  and  of 
his  conference  with  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Light  and  Dr.  Bishop,  and  spoke  about 
the  different  changes  to  amend  the  dog  law. 
His  report  was  well  received. 

The  Convention  adjourned  at  12  a.m.,  to 
meet  promptly  at  2:00  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2:00  p.m. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the  report 
of  Mr.  Robert  Steventon,  Chairman  of  the 
Educational  Committee,  who  presented  a very 
fine  report  of  this  committee’s  activities  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Motion  to  adopt  the  report 
and  the  Resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Steven- 
ton carried  unanimously. 

(Mr.  Steven  ton’s  report — No.  4) 

Mr.  Ross  Leffier,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  addressed  the  Con- 
vention, and  his  talk  was  based  along  the 
lines  of  safety.  He  attributed  the  reduced 
number  of  deaths  from  hunting  accidents  and 
non-fatal  accidents  to  the  campaign  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  put  on  for 
the  hunters  to  use  every  safety  measure  and 
precaution. 

A telegram  was  read  from  Mr.  William 
Fluke,  former  Game  Commissioner,  stating 
that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  be  there  due 
to  illness. 

Mr.  Charles  French,  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries, also  spoke  on  the  cooperation  received 
from  the  sportsmen  during  the  past  year  in 


A No.  12  Cahill  Quill,  fished  on  a 9 foot  tapered 
Nylon  leader  was  the  combination  that  produced 
this  19  inch  brown  trout  for  G.  S.  Callendar  of 
Dalton.  It  weighed  three  pounds  and  was  caught 
on  Paradise  Creek,  Monroe  County.  An  expert 
fly  fisherman,  Callendar  ties  one  of  the  finest 
Nylon  leaders  we  have  ever  seen. 
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carrying  out  their  program,  and  asked  for 

their  support  during  the  coming  year. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  report 

of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

No.  1.  RESOLVED,  that  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  be  thanked  for 
their  cooperation  in  providing  better 
feed  conditions  for  the  game,  and  also 
for  stream  improvement  work;  and 
that  their  continued  and  increased 
activities  along  these  lines  be  re- 
quested. Approved. 

No.  2.  WHEREAS,  low  water  temperatures 
are  highly  desirable  in  trout  streams, 
and 

WHEREAS,  in  many  instances  where 
new  highway  bridges  are  constructed 
over  small  streams  inhabited  by  trout, 
it  is  the  practice  to  widen  the  stream 
channel  to  take  care  of  flood  condi- 
tions, thus  raising  the  water  tem- 
perature of  the  stream  to  the  detri- 
ment of  trout,  therefore 
BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  take  this 
into  consideration  and  require  the 
Department  of  Highways,  to  provide 
a normal  channel  for  the  stream 
crossed  within  the  bridge  span  and 
not  change  the  natural  flow  of  water. 
Approved. 

No.  3.  RESOLVED:  that  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  be  requested  to 
place  warning  signs  against  the  mo- 
lesting of  privately  owned  boats  on 
State  owned  streams  or  dams  where 
such  boats  are  permitted  to  be  kept. 
Approved. 

No.  4.  WHEREAS,  many  acres  of  State  for- 
est lands  that  were  once  cut  over  and 
burned  over  waste  lands  are  now,  due 
to  time  and  protection,  clothed  with 
timber,  and 

WHEREAS,  much  of  this  timber  is 
even  aged  and  so  dense  that  there  is 
little  food  for  game,  and 
WHEREAS,  selective  cutting  on  this 
acreage  will  provide  game  food,  in- 
crease the  rate  of  growth  of  the  re- 
maining trees,  and  bring  revenue  to 
the  Commonwealth,  now  therefore 
BE  IT  RESOLVED:  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
assembled  in  Harrisburg  this  12th  of 
February,  1941,  urge  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  to  start  im- 
mediately a program  of  timber  stand 
improvement  which  shall  gain  the 
ends  herein  set  forth  as  desired.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  5.  RESOLVED:  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  op- 
pose any  proposal  to  limit  the  size  of 
fish  of  any  species  to  be  stocked  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
Approved. 

No.  6.  RESOLVED:  that  the  Fish  Code  and 
the  Administrative  Code  be  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  contribute  an  amount  annual- 
ly not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  Fish  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  same  to 
the  cost  and  expenses  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  or  any  other  agency, 
State  or  Federal,  concerned  with  the 
enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  the 
abatement  of  stream  pollution  in 
waters  of  this  Commonwealth,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  directly  eliminating 
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Mrs.  Maxwell  Manbeck,  Jr.,  of  Mlfflintown,  an 
ardent  anglerette,  preparing  for  the  opening  day 
cast  last  season  on  a Juniata  County  trout 
stream. 

stream  pollution.  Approved. 

No.  7.  RESOLVED:  that  no  change  be  made 
in  ice  fishing,  except,  that  fishing 
through  the  ice  be  permitted  on  Sun- 
days, and  that  the  taking  of  perch 
on  tipups  be  made  legal.  A limit  of 
ten  perch  in  one  day  to  be  permitted. 
RESOLVED:  that  the  daily  limit  for 
pickerel  be  six  and  the  size  limit  be 
fourteen  inches.  Approved. 

No.  8.  RESOLVED:  that  we  favor  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation for  special  fish  wardens. 
Approved. 

No.  9.  RESOLVED:  That  the  natural  food 
for  game  fish  is  being  depleted  and 
therefore  no  fish  bait  taken  from  the 
waters  of  this  State  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale.  Approved. 

No.  10.  WHEREAS,  under  the  Fish  Laws  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  all  members  of 
the  Board  being  appointed  from  one 
section  of  the  State,  and 
WHEREAS,  for  the  most  efficient 
management  of  the  Board  it  is  neces- 
sary that  each  section  of  the  State 
be  adequately  represented,  There- 
for, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fish 
Law  be  amended  to  provide  that  no 
two  members  may  be  from  the  same 
geographical  district  as  set  up  in  the 
eight  Federation  Divisions.  Ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Butler  spoke  against  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

No.  11.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  re- 
quest the  Fish  Commission  to  make 
a serious  effort  to  follow  out  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Federation  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  Approved. 
No.  12  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fishing  License 
carry  the  same  outline  of  description 
as  the  hunting  license.  Approved. 


No.  13.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion authorize  fish  wardens  to  issue 
field  receipts  for  penalties.  Approved. 

No.  14.  RESOLVED:  That  we  endorse  the 
passage  of  the  pending  legislation  de- 
signed to  authorize  fishing  in  reser- 
voirs. Approved. 

No.  15.  RESOLVED:  That  this  Federation 

recommend  appropriate  legislation 
so  as  to  constitute  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  an  independent  administrative 
agency  with  the  power  to  select  its 
own  chairman,  engage  its  own  em- 
ployees, have  its  own  appropriation, 
and  be  given  power  to  call  upon  the 
Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Department 
employees  for  such  assistance  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Pure  Streams 
Law  as  they  are  capable  of  giving. 
Approved. 

No.  16.  RESOLVED:  That  the  exemption  now 
contained  in  Section  310  of  the  Pure 
Streams  Act,  which  prevents  the  ap- 
plication of  that  law  to  the  discharge 
of  coal  silt  or  coal  culm  water  into 
the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  be 
eliminated.  Approved. 

No.  17.  RESOLVED:  That  we  so  amend  Sec- 
tion 716  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  skins 
or  any  part  thereof  of  deer  lawfully 
killed  within  sixty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  season,  but  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  such  hides  from  animals 
killed  as  a protection  to  crops.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  18.  RESOLVED:  That  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
that  in  the  selecting  of  future  candi- 
dates foi  the  Officers  Training  School, 
first  consideration  be  given  to  De- 
puty Wardens  of  experience  and  good 
character  who  have  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  County  Protector  and  the 
Sportsmen’s  Associations  in  their 
respective  counties.  Approved.  Also, 
RESOLVED:  That  if,  and  when,  an- 
other Training  School  is  established 
for  Field  Officers,  the  Deputy  Game 
Wardens  be  given  preference  to  the 
others  who  apply.  Approved. 

No.  19.  RESOLVED:  That  the  entire  month  of 
November,  Sundays  excepted,  for  the 
year  1941,  be  declared  as  the  regular 
grouse  season.  Approved. 

No.  20.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  use  its  influence 
to  permit  an  open  season  on  wood- 
cock from  October  15  to  November  15, 
both  dates  inclusive.  Approved. 

No.  21.  RESOLVED:  That  the  shooting  of 
varying  hares  be  made  legal,  with  a 
season  to  run  from  December  16  to 
December  31,  inclusive.  Daily  bag 
limit  two,  six  per  season.  Approved. 

No.  22.  RESOLVED:  That  game  feed  be 

made  available  in  November  and  De- 
cember for  storage  at  outlying  camps 
in  order  that  it  be  more  easily  dis- 
tributed in  time  of  deep  snow.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  23.  WHEREAS:  Resident  hunters,  through 
organized  sportsmen’s  clubs  spend  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  club  money 
yearly  in  assisting  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  re-stocking,  and, 
WHEREAS:  An  increase  in  license  fee 
will  not  keep  out  the  desirable  class 
of  non-resident  sportsmen, 
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BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  non-resident 
Hunter’s  License  fee  for  big  game  be 
$25.00  and  small  game  $15.00;  that  the 
non-resident  trapping  fee  be  $25.00. 
Approved. 

No.  24.  RESOLVED:  That  the  licensee  secur- 
ing a hunting  license  be  required  to 
sign  his  or  her  name  in  space  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose  at  the  time 
the  license  is  issued  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  issuing  agent.  Approved. 
On  Resolution  No.  25,  Resolved  that 
the  present  law,  Section  825,  A,  B, 
and  C be  amended  so  that  the  ex- 
penses of  a jail  sentence  and  revoca- 
tion of  hunting  licenses  be  made  dis- 
cretionary with  the  court  where 
mitigating  circumstances  appear.  Mr. 
Banker  spoke  against  the  Resolution, 
and  on  a vive  voce  vote  the  resolution 
was  lost. 

No.  26.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  re- 
quest the  Game  Commission  to  fur- 
nish the  services  of  a Technician  in 
the  several  offices  of  the  Division 
Supervisors  where  at  present  such 
skilled  services  are  not  furnished. 
Approved. 

No.  27.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Game  Com- 
mission be  requested  to  regulate  the 
Open  Dates  of  the  Bear  Season  so  as 
to  include  a Saturday  for  hunting 
Bear.  Approved. 

No.  28.  RESOLVED:  That  no  change  be 

made  in  the  present  Game  Law  which 
now  pei-mits  minor  children  between 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  to 
hunt  when  accompanied  by  a parent 
or  guardian  and  those  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  hunt 
when  accompanied  by  an  adult 
twenty- one  years  of  age  or  older. 
Approved. 

No.  29.  RESOLVED:  That  as  a further  safety 
measure  the  Game  Commission  re- 
quest the  State  Motor  Police  to  send 
additional  troopers  into  the  Big  Game 
counties  of  the  State,  during  the  Open 
Big  Game  Seasons  to  assist  the  local 
Motor  Police  to  handle  traffic  conges- 
tions and  enforcing  regulations  on  all 
State  owned  roads  or  highways.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  30.  WHEREAS,  under  ruling  G-20-A  and 
G-22-A,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  been  given  the  power  to  fix  sea- 
sons on  resident  game  within  the 
States  cn  Federal  Land,  and 
WHEREAS,  The  exercising  of  this 
power  in  several  States  has  brought 
direct  conflict  with  existing  State 
Regulations, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  favor  the  immedi- 
ate rescindment  of  Rulings  G-20-A 
and  G-22-A,  and  the  Secretary  be  em- 
powered to  make  this  known  to  the 
proper  authorities.  Approved. 

No.  31.  WHEREAS,  the  doves  native  to  and 
summering  in  Pennsylvania  receive  no 
protection  from  our  closed  season,  and 
WHEREAS,  neighboring  states  in  the 
line  of  Dove  migration  allow  hunting 
this  specie, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  this  Asso- 
ciation go  on  record  as  favoring  an 
open  hunting  season  on  Doves  from 


September  1 to  October  15th  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Approved. 

Motion  was  made  to  reject  this  Reso- 
lution, and  on  the  question  a discus- 
sion was  entered  into  by  Bell,  Reed, 
Angst,  Ackerman,  and  Condo.  On  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Bell  to  amend  this  reso- 
lution to  have  the  season  come  in  the 
same  as  the  woodcock  season,  the 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Resolution  No.  32  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Condo, 
Mr.  Skinner,  Dr.  Boyer.  Mr.  Hender- 
son moved  to  table  the  resolution  and 
the  motion  was  lost.  On  a vive  voce 
vote  on  the  resolution,  it  was  re- 
jected. 

No.  33.  RESOLVED:  That  we  favor  a limit  of 
six  inches  in  height  for  all  dead-falls. 
Approved. 

No.  34.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Game  Com- 
mission report  upon  the  amount  of 
acreage  burned  in  experimentation  in 
controlled  burning.  Approved. 

No.  35.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  ex- 
tend a vote  of  confidence  to  the 
Special  Predator  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mission. Approved. 

No.  36.  RESOLVED:  That  the  frog  law  be 
amended  so  that  the  season  will  open 
on  July  1.  Approved. 

No.  37.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  op- 
pose legislation  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing the  Game  Commission  to  pay  deer 
damage  to  motor  vehicles  or  crops. 
Approved. 

No.  38.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  em- 


Raymond  White,  East  Waterford,  Juniata  County, 
with  a 14  inch  hrown  trout  he  caught  on  Horse 
Valley  Run.  Proud?  You  bet. 


phatically  express  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
its  sincere  salutations  and  confidence 
in  his  appointments  to  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  Game  Commission.  Ap- 
proved. 

RESOLVED:  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  address  a letter 
to  each  Senator  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania expressing  the  confidence  of 
the  Federation  and  soliciting  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Governor’s  appoint- 
ments to  the  Fish  Commission  and 
Game  Commission.  Approved. 

No.  39.  WHEREAS,  It  has  been  noted  that 
with  the  construction  of  new  roads 
along  and  across  streams,  the  High- 
way Department  has  failed  to  take 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent 
soil  erosion;  and 

WHEREAS,  soil  erosion  is  generally 
detrimental  to  the  stream  and  its 
aquatic  life;  therefore,  be  it 
RESOLVED:  that  we  request  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  to  plant  the 
stream  banks  that  they  destroy,  with 
soil  binding  vines  or  shrubs,  or  rip- 
rap them  with  stone.  Approved. 

No.  40.  BE  IT  HEREBY  RESOLVED:  That 
the  existing  statutes  governing  the 
possession  and  use  of  firearms  by 
private  citizens,  are  adequate, 
THEREFORE:  That  we  are  opposed 
to  compulsory  registration  of  fire- 
arms owned  and  used  by  private  citi- 
zens for  sporting  purposes,  whether 
by  state  or  federal  statute.  Approved. 
Mr.  Banker  gave  quite  a talk  to  have 
the  convention  approve  this  Resolu- 
tion, which  it  did. 

Mr.  Dreishbach  moved  at  this  time  to 
reaffirm  Resolution  No.  49  adopted  at 
the  February  12th  meeting  of  1940, 
to  increase  the  fishing  license  by 
50c  to  be  earmarked  in  a separ- 
ate fund  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of 
public  fishing  waters.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Nehf  and  Mr.  Shilling  spoke  on  the 
question.  Objections  were  raised  as 
to  the  reaffirming  of  this  Resolution 
that  it  was  out  of  order,  and  President 
Youngman  held  that  this  Resolution 
could  be  reaffirmed.  An  appeal  was 
taken  from  the  ruling  of  the  chair, 
and  on  a vote  by  delegates  the  chair 
was  upheld  34-27,  which  reaffirmed 
Resolution  49  from  last  year. 

No.  41.  WHEREAS,  when  things  go  wrong 
and  decisions  are  not  satisfactory  to 
the  hunter  or  fisherman,  and 
WHEREAS,  The  Sportsman  is  gen- 
erally given  the  credit  for  the  unsatis- 
factory rules  and  laws,  and 
WHEREAS,  when  depredations  and 
violence  occur  on  the  landowners 
ground  or  along  his  stream,  the  sports- 
man is  responsible  and  lands  are 
posted  to  hunting  and  fishing,  there- 
fore. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commissions  include  on  the 
reports,  from  the  Field  Officers,  of 
Law  Violations,  the  following  ques- 
tions. 

1.  Are  you  a member  of  a sports- 
men’s club? 
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2.  Name  the  Club.  (If  a member). 
This  information  (not  the  name  of 
the  violator)  to  be  available  so  that 
sportsmen  may  be  given  a different 
classification.  Approved. 

No.  42.  RESOLVED:  That  the  State  Feder- 
ation iise  its  influence  to  have  the 
State  Department  of  Education  in- 
clude in  the  Curriculum  of  the  Second- 
ary Schools  a course  in  Conservation 
Education.  Approved. 

No.  43.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  believes  that  unsightly  bill- 
boards and  temporary  roadside  struc- 
tures tend  to  destroy  the  public’s  en- 
joyment in  our  vast  highway  invest- 
ment and  to  menace  safe  travel  on 
the  highways.  It  therefore  endorses 
the  Program  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Roadside  Council  for  the  correction 
of  these  evils  and  recommends  that 
suitable  zoning  legislation  be  enacted 
to  protect  our  rural  highways.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  44.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  recommend  to  all  Reforestation 
Projects  a greater  proportion  of  hard- 
wood trees  and  nut  trees,  as  against 
evergreens,  in  order  to  create  more 
wild-life  food  supply.  Approved. 

No.  45.  RESOLVED:  Any  legislation  which 
will  free  both  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  from  any  and  all  poli- 
tical yoke.  Approved. 

No.  46.  RESOLVED:  That  the  taxidermist  fee 
for  the  five  years  succeeding  the  pass- 
ing of  the  examination  shall  be 
$10.00  a year.  Approved. 

No.  47  RESOLVED:  That  we  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  dog  law  as  follows: 
Amend  Section  19  to  secure  better  en- 
forcement by  putting  the  responsi- 
bility of  killing  unlicensed  dogs  run- 
ning at  large  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  not  on  local  police 
officers  as  at  present. 

Amend  Section  26  to  include  the  pay- 
ment from  the  dog  license  fund  for  the 
Pasteur  Treatment  of  any  resident  of 
Pennsylvania  who  has  been  bitten  by 
a rabid  dog  or  has  been  so  exposed 
so  as  to  make  medical  treatment  neces- 
sary; and  to  include  the  payment  for 
the  loss  of  any  domestic  animal  bitten 
by  a rabid  dog,  in  addition  to  live- 
stock and  poultry  as  at  present. 
Amend  Section  13  to  allow  dogs  to  be 
brought  into  the  State  for  a period 
of  thirty  days  for  hunting  purposes 
as  well  as  for  show,  trial  or  breeding 
purposes  without  a license.  Ap- 
proved. 

No.  48.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Federation  re- 
quest the  Game  Commission  to  con- 
tinue with  the  Wild  Turkey  Propa- 
gating Program.  Approved. 

No.  49.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Fish 
Wardens  be  given  their  just  incre- 
ment in  salary  and  be  eligible  for  the 
Pension  Fund  of  State  employees. 
Approved. 

No.  50.  RESOLVED:  That  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  appropriation 
cease  to  be  cut  and  instead  be  in- 
creased to  take  care  of  the  vast  in- 
crease of  duties.  Approved. 


At  this  time  any  resolutions  which  were 
not  included  fcy  the  Resolutions  Committee 
could  be  called  for  from  the  floor.  Mr.  Banker 
introduced  the  resolutions  to  reimburse 
County  Commissioners  one-fourth  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  fines  collected  for  that  County 
for  the  purpose  of  compensating  that  County 
for  the  board  of  Game  and  Fish  Law  violators 
who  are  sent  to  jail.  Resolution  rejected. 

Mr.  Goodman  asked  to  present  the  Resolu- 
tion from  the  Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association  recommending  that  the  Game 
Code  be  amended  to  compel  all  hunters  dur- 
ing the  game  season  while  hunting  to  wear 
a reasonable  amount  of  red  color  about  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  hunter  with  penal- 
ties for  violations.  Mr.  Banker  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  but  the  resolution 
was  rejected. 

At  this  time  motion  made  to  amend  By- 
Laws  to  have  the  County  Delegates  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Federation  whether  it  be 
Director  or  annual  meeting  was  ruled  out  of 
order  as  the  By-Laws  had  been  passed  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Manning  of  Delaware  County  spoke  on 
the  resolution  to  open  the  season  on  black- 
birds September  1.  Resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Watts  asked  for  consent  to  present  Reso- 
lution which  was  given  and  he  presented 
Resolution  No.  50. 

At  this  time  the  report  of  the  Nominations 
Committee  was  presented.  President,  M.  C. 
Merritts;  First  Vice-President,  Hanes  and 
Reed;  Second  Vice-President,  Rowe  and 
Condo;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mortimer  and 
Meyers.  There  were  no  further  nominations 
for  President;  also  no  further  nominations  for 
First  Vice-President.  Mr.  Condo  withdrew  as 
candidate  for  Second  Vice-President.  Rever- 
end Darlington  Kulp  and  Joseph  Shreve  were 
nominated  for  Second  Vice-President  along 
with  Mr.  Rowe.  The  nominations  for  Second 
Vice-President  closed.  Mr.  Armstrong  nom- 
inated Mr.  Seth  Meyers  for  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Nominations  closed.  It  was 
moved  to  vote  by  written  ballot.  Approved. 
President  Youngman  appointed  the  following 
teller:  Steventon. 

The  results  of  the  election  for  First  Vice- 
President  were:  Hanes,  33;  Reed,  27;  the  vote 
for  second  Vice-President  resulted  in  a tie 
between  Rowe  and  Kulp,  each  receiving  29 
votes  and  Shreve  one  vote.  Results  for  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer were  Mortimer,  15;  Meyers, 
11. 

While  the  tellers  were  preparing  the  ballots 
to  vote  on  the  second  Vice-President,  the 
Honorable  Grover  Ladner  addressed  the  Con- 
vention, and  stated  that  he  was  retiring  from 
the  Board  of  Directors,  as  the  By-Laws  read 
that  the  retiring  President  becomes  the  Past- 
President,  which  will  be  John  Youngman, 
which  automatically  retires  him.  He  spoke 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Federation  and 
the  principles  it  stood  for,  and  begged  the 
sportsmen  not  to  let  any  petty  differences  or 
the  selfishness  of  one  division  wanting  some- 
thing to  the  detriment  of  the  other  seven 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  sportsmen, 
and  he  was  very  loudly  cheered. 

Mr.  Cooper  made  a motion  to  reaffirm  the 
principles  of  the  Federation  as  expounded  by 
Judge  Ladner. 

Motion  made  to  make  Secretary -Treasurer 
and  First  Vice  President  elections  unanimous. 

On  the  vote  for  Second  Vice-President  be- 
tween Rowe  and  Kulp,  Kulp  received  35  votes, 
Rowe  22. 


Motion  made  to  make  election  of  Second 
Vice-President  unanimous.  Carried. 

President  elect  Merritts  asked  the  new 
officers  and  directors  to  meet  at  the  Penn 
Harris  at  6:30  p.m.,  for  a business  session 
and  appointment  of  committees. 

Mr.  John  Youngman  thanked  the  Federation 
for  the  cooperation  given  him  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  a vote  of  confidence  was  given 
him. 

Motion  to  adjourn  at  4:45  p.m. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS’  MEETING 
Following;  Annual  Meeting; 

February  12,  1941 

President  Merritts  appointed  the  following 
committees: 

Administrative  Committee — Mr.  Hanes,  Rev- 
erend Kulp  and  John  Youngman 
Legislative  Committee — Charles  Fox,  Chair- 
man 

Game  Committee — Dalton  Bell,  Jesse  Humes 
and  Lawrence  Lehr 

Forestry  Committee — Herb  Watts,  Chairman; 

Dale  Skinner  and  George  MacFarland 
Fish  Committee — Kane,  Chairman,  Nehf,  and 
Munsell;  Guckert 

Educational  Committee — Same  as  the  present 
one  with  Mr.  Robert  Steventon,  Chairman 
Pure  Streams  Committee — Reverend  Darling- 
ton Kulp,  Chairman,  M.  M.  Kaufman, 
Max  Greeley  and  A.  J.  Stahura 
Program  and  Planning  Committee — M.  L. 
Banker,  Chairman,  Charles  Rowe,  and 
Armstrong;  also  R.  J.  Miller 
Auditing  Committee — C.  N.  Sherlock,  Chair- 
man, C.  Allen  Wiker  and  Mr.  Cooper 
Credentials  Committee — Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer, 
Chairman 

The  Dog  License  Commitee  was  abolished 
Wildlife  Stamp  Committee — Dr.  Mortimer, 
Chairman,  Hippensteel  and  Famham 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  instruc- 
ted to  issue  a certificate  of  merit  to  the  Honor- 
able Grover  C.  Ladner. 

President  Merritts  asked  for  the  authority 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing  the  Kalbfus 
Memorial  booklet  which  will  amount  to  about 
$125.00. 

Mr.  Charles  Fox  was  appointed  delegate  to 
the  National  Federation  Meeting  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  without  expense  to  the  Federation. 

Motion  made  to  adjourn. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED 
AT  BOYERTOWN 

Lamar  Smith  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Boyertown  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Friend- 
ship Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 

Attending  were  more  than  100  members 
while  about  40  members  of  Troops  3 and  4, 
Boy  Scouts,  of  Boyertown,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Scoutmasters  Lester  D.  Gottshall, 
Eugene  Schaeffer,  and  Assistant  Scoutmaster 
Eli  Eisenhart,  were  guests  of  the  Club. 

Other  officers  elected  for  the  year  are: 
Vice-president,  Leslie  Burkholder;  secre- 
tary, Arthur  Heere;  trap  shooting  secretary, 
Albert  D.  Leidy;  treasurer,  Harry  L.  Yoder; 
directors,  Harry  A.  Trout  and  Edwin  D. 
Gresh. 

Movies  of  “Fishing  North  of  50’’  were 
shown  by  W.  Erie  Homan,  Reading  news- 
paperman. 

Fishing  prizes  were  awarded  by  President 
Smith,  while  Trout  reported  81  rabbits  were 
stocked  recently. 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  clubs 

J\  n association  of  sportsmens  clubs  formed  to  promote 
tournament  casting, encouraeje  ar^annationamonc^  anqlers  assist  jn 
Conservation-and  support  all  moves  toward,  true  sportsmanship 


What  with  this  here  ice  thet’s  bin  on  our 
big  crick,  sucker  fishin’  haint  bin  much  this 
winter.  Jest  the  same,  us  boys  is  lookin’ 
fer  a airly  spring,  an’  we  sure  oughter  be 
able  ter  git  sum  o’  the  fishin’  fever  outer 
our  bones  afishin’  fer  suckers  rite  afore 
trout  cums  in.  Speakin’  o’  baits  fer  suckers, 
jest  heered  o’  one  thet’s  a new  rinkel.  Sum 
o’  our  old  time  sucker  fishers  uster  get 
mussels  in  the  crick,  cut  ’em  up  an’  use  ’em 
fer  suckers.  Ketched  a gude  menny  fish 
thet  way  too.  Now  then,  I heered  tell  thet 
ef  a feller  taiks  a gude  size  clam,  the  kind 
they  maik  soup  outer,  an’  cuts  it  up  it  maiks 
gude  sucker  bait.  Plenty  tuff  ter  stay  on 
the  hook  and  nice  and  white  maikin’  it  eezy 
fer  the  sucker  ter  see.  Gittin’  gude  bait 
fer  suckers  when  the  ground’s  froze  in 
winter  is  a rite  smart  job,  by  heck. 

Jest  ez  soon  ez  the  ground  thaws  gude, 
I’m  goin’  ter  dig  me  sum  red  worms  an’ 
these  here  leetle  pink  garden  worms  fer 
airly  trout  fishin’.  ’Tain’t  no  use  kiddin’ 
ourselves,  when  the  trout  runs  is  ez  high 
ez  they  usually  is  cum  first  day  o’  the 
seezun,  erbout  the  best  bait  a feller  kin  git 
is  the  worm.  I alius  like  ter  dig  the  bait 
eround  the  first  o’  April  an’  put  ’em  in  a 
pail  full  o’  moss.  Thet  gives  ’em  a gude 
chancet  ter  cleen  themselves  an’  the  way 
they  tuffen  up  beats  the  band.  Jest  a leetle 
curdeled  milk  put  on  top  o’  the  moss  oncet 
in  a wile  keeps  ’em  in  gude  shape  an’  lively. 
In  a cuppel  weeks,  them  baits  is  ez  tuff  an’ 
lively  ez  a feller  cude  want. 

Speakin’  o’  trout  bait,  after  worm  fishin’ 
starts  ter  go  back,  givin’  crickets  an’  these 
here  yeller  grasshoppers  a try  will  rite  often 
fetch  trout  inter  the  basket.  Sum  o’  the 
nicest  brownies  I ever  tuke  wuz  ketched  on 
grasshoppers  eround  the  middle  o’  May  an’ 
crickets  is  jest  erbout  ez  near  tops  fer 
brookies  cum  early  May  ez  ever  I seed. 
Minnies  too  kin  be  counted  on  ter  taik  sum 
big  trout  oncet  they’re  spotted. 


The  West  Chester  Association’s  splendid 
News  report  that,  while  fishing  near  Peach 
Bottom  on  the  Susquehanna,  Frank  Chambers, 
Unionville,  caught  two  bass,  both  over  five 
pounds  and  a nice  walleyed  pike. 


Members  of  this  Association  are  “putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel’’  in  preparation 
for  the  1941  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  CASTING  CLUBS  TOURNAMENT. 
President  Willard  Bowman,  of  Bywood,  Dela- 
ware County,  from  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  is,  at  this  writing,  making 
arrangements  to  call  a meeting  to  further 
“round  out”  the  year’s  program. 

At  the  contemplated  meeting  it  is  planned, 
also,  that  copies  of  the  Association’s  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws  will  be  distributed  to 
all  delegates.  Congratulations  for  an  “excel- 
lent job”  are  due  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  Committee,  composed  of:  Chairman, 

Milton  W.  MacBain  of  Philadelphia,  from  the 
Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation; William  J.  Ellis,  of  Philadelphia,  from 
the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia;  and 
Raymond  Neirle,  of  Berlin,  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  three 
years,  while  holding  casting  practice  at  their 
respective  clubs,  various  casters  from  mem- 
ber clubs  of  this  Association  have  expressed 
a desire  to  take  part  in  an  ANNUAL  SERIES 
of  INTERCLUB  CASTING  MATCHES,  to 
supplement  the  annual  M.A.A.C.C.  Tourna- 
ment. Willard  Bowman  plans  at  the  next 
meeting  to  take  up  the  matter  of  doing  so. 

If  your  club  would  like  someone  to  talk  to 
its  members  about  the  M.A.A.C.C.  and  if  you 
will  let  us  know  when  and  where  your  club 
meets,  Willard  says  he  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
arrange,  if  he  possibly  can,  for  someone  to 
do  so. 

(Dues  in  this  Association  are  Five  Dollars 
per  year  per  club.) 

Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream 
Association 

“Uncle  Joe”  Mellon  and  his  “bagful  of 
jokes”,  President  Bill  Everman  tells  us, 
caused  great  hilarity  at  a recent  meeting  of 
this  Association.  In  fact,  we  understand  that 
some  of  the  boys  still  need  “stitches”  before 
they’ll  be  able  to  recover  completely. 

In  his  more  serious  moments,  Joe  outlined 
to  those  present  at  the  meeting  the  excellent 
and  constructive  work  accomplished  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  His  talk  was 
supplemented  by  new  motion  pictures  sup- 
plied by  the  Fish  Commission. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  same  meeting,  Horace 
Pyle  and  Delaware  County  Game  Protector 
Blair  Davis  also  entertained  the  club  mem- 
bers with  interesting  talks. 

The  March  meeting  of  this  club  was  “Anni- 
versary Night”,  during  which  the  showing  of 
a motion  picture  entitled  “Beyond  Bengal” 
was  followed  by  additional  entertainment  and 
refreshments. 

Sunday,  March  2d,  was  another  “Owl’s 
Night”,  when  the  club’s  night  workers  held 
their  meeting  at  twelve  o’clock  noon  in  the 
Norwood  Fire  Company’s  Auditorium.  The 


Walter  P.  Miesen  of  Narberth,  chairman  of  the 
Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club’s  Fresh  Water 
Activities  Committee,  as  he  practices  distance 
and  accuracy  casting  with  a % ounce  plug. 

“Owl’s”  of  this  club  are  of  the  “old  reliables” 
on  occasions  when  there  is  club  work  to  be 
accomplished  during  daylight  hours  and  when 
other  members  of  the  club  are  “off  to  earn 
their  daily  bread”  from  morn  ’til  dusk. 

Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 

Dr.  C.  Charles  Hankinson  ran  away  with  the 
honors  for  the  largest  fish  in  the  1940  Prize 
Fish  Contest  with  a 44  pound  channel  bass. 
George  Jefferies  took  second  place  with  a 
similar  fish  that  tipped  the  scales  at  32  pounds 
7 ounces.  George’s  wife,  who  is  some  angler- 
ette  herself,  showed  the  men  a thing  or  two 
about  surf  fishing  by  landing  a 49  pound  bass 
which  took  first  prize  in  another  local  con- 
test. No,  George  didn’t  give  her  any  help. 
Watta  Gal! 

Among  the  other  winners  in  the  1940  contest 
were  Louis  Rebuck,  Bill  Rickert,  John  Wetzel, 
Raymond  Smith,  A1  Kennedy,  Bob  Morris, 
Richard  Dressier,  I.  E.  Kauffman,  Albert 
Freck,  and  David  Nurke.  The  last  named 
turned  in  a walleyed  pike  that  weighed  over 
seven  pounds  and  was  the  largest  entry  in  the 
sweet  water  classification. 

Arthur  Hankinson,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
club  trip  committee  reports  that  he  has  it  all 
arranged  for  the  winter  flounders  to  come 
out  of  hibernation  and  start  biting  on  the 
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Members  of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  liberating  pheasants  provided  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  raised  by  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 
Reading  from  left  to  right:  Ernest  Jenkins  of  Narberth,  Lloyd  DuBois  of  Merion,  Charles  Young 
of  Narberth,  Victor  Sweet  of  Ardmore  and  Walter  Miesen  of  Narberth. 


>2d  of  this  month  (February).  The  date 
falls  on  Saturday  and  he  expects  to  see  a 
large  delegation  of  Dover  anglers  fishing  the 
back  bays  and  channels.  In  many  places  you 
can  fish  right  off  the  sod  banks  but  a small 
boat  is  always  convenient — if  it’s  not  too  cold. 
A light  rod,  small  reel,  light  line,  two  ounce 
'sinker,  No.  7 to  12  hook,  baited  with  a small 
piece  of  blood  worm  is  the  rig.  While  not 
large,  these  fish  will  provide  plenty  of  sport 
and  give  the  boys  their  first  taste  of  saltwater 
fishing  for  1941. 

The  amateur  rod  wrappers  and  fly  tiers  are 
getting  in  some  good  work  during  the  winter 
months.  Pete  Lux  was  telling  us  about  a new 
fly  be  designed  and  has  named  “Zombie”.  Only 
two  to  a fish. 

For  complete  information  regarding  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club  or  any  of  its  activities 
address  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Morris, 
2728  West  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Phone  STEvnson-7679. 

Gloucester  County  Game  and  Fish 
Association 

The  Gloucester  County  Game  and  Fish  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  next  regular  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  March  25th,  at  the  Franklin 
House,  Glassboro,  New  Jersey. 

Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association 

A thrilling  moving  picture  entitled  “Beyond 
Bengal”  was  shown  to  the  members  of  this 
club  who  attended  a recent  meeting.  This 
picture  featured  big  game  hunting  on  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  was  judged  an  out- 
standing excellent  one  of  its  type. 

President  Milton  MacBain,  of  Philadelphia, 
tells  us  that  certain  members  of  the  Holmes- 
burg  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
have  been  providing  for  each  other  some  keen 
competition  in  shooting  on  the  Association’s 
grounds. 

Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 

William  Stoneback,  formerly  of  Colmar, 
now  of  West  Point,  was  recently  elected  to 
serve  a second  term  as  President  of  the 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERATION 
OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS.  He  was  also  re- 
elected to  serve  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
as  President  of  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Ross  Zander  of  Lansdale,  with  re-elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Lansd'le  Sportmen’s 
Club;  Ritner  Tomlinson,  of  North  Wales,  was 
re-elected  Secretary  and  Eli  Hendricks,  of 
Lansdale,  Treasurer. 

During  the  1941  election  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  chairmen  were  appointed: 
Game  Committee — William  Reinert  of  Lans- 
dale; Fish  Committee — Fred  Eurich  of  Line 
Lexington;  Forestry  Committee — Ross  Zander 
of  Lansdale;  Legislative  Committee — Arthur 
Thomas  of  Hatfield;  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — John  Ruth  of  Kulpsville.  (Note: 
William  Stoneback  and  John  Ruth  have  tickets 
for  the  ANNUAL  BANQUET  of  the  MONT- 
GOMERY COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF 
SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS,  to  be  held  at  6:30 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  1941,  in  the 
Valley  Forge  Hotel  in  Norristown.) 

Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Members  of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and 
Gun  Club’s  Committee  on  Winter  Feeding  of 
Game,  headed  by  the  President  of  the  Club, 
Ernest  Jenkins  of  Narberth,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  the  role  of  “bread  and  butter 
dispatchers”  to  small  game  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  club.  Following  a snowfall,  they  took 


feed  out  into  the  fields  to  distribute  among 
“feeding  stations”- — those  veritable  “lunch 
counters”  placed  here  and  there  for  wild- 
life. On  this  occasion,  to  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, tracks  in  the  snow  told  an  amazing 
story.  Instead  of  numerous  pheasant  tracks 
which  they  had  expected  to  find  as  a result 
of  extensive  pheasant  stocking  last  year,  there 
were  very  few  pheasant  tracks  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a great  many  fox  tracks. 

A comparison  of  notes_with  those  of  other 
member  clubs  of  the  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS  indicated  similar  experiences  in  other 
parts  of  the  County. 

The  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
therefore,  decided  to  sponsor  a VERMIN  CON- 
TEST in  conjunction  with  its  1941  LARGEST 
FISH  CONTEST.  Field  Captain  Victor  Sweet, 
of  Ardmore,  submitted  a scale  of  points  to  be 
awarded  for  the  various  kinds  of  vermin 
eligible  for  the  contest,  including:  foxes, 

weasels,  harmful  hawks,  skunks,  cats  in  the 
field,  crows,  snapping  turtles  and  water  snakes. 

The  three  1941  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Club 
(as  elected  at  the  February  meeting  instead 
of  at  the  January  meeting  when  the  other 
officers  were  elected)  are  as  follows:  William 
C.  Kaiser,  of  Bala-Cynwyd;  Walter  P.  Miesen 
of  Narberth:  and  Joseph  P.  White  of  Narberth. 

(Note:  Joseph  P.  White  of  Narberth,  has 
tickets  for  the  ANNUAL  BANQUET  of  the 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERATION 
OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS,  to  be  held  at 
6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  1941,  in 
the  Valley  Forge  Hotel  in  Norristown.) 

Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association 

Ernest  Heebner  of  Center  Point,  newly- 
elected  President  of  this  Association,  was 
toastmaster  when  150  sportsmen  attended  the 
Annual  Banquet  of  the  Association  held  on 
February  1st  in  the  Elks’  Home  in  Norris- 
town. The  entertaining  Dr.  Steinmetz,  of 
Trenton,  held  the  attention  of  the  diners  in 
his  inimicable  manner  as  speaker. 

Upon  behalf  of  the  Association  on  this 


occasion,  Hon.  Harold  G.  Knight,  President 
Judge  of  the  Montgomery  County  Courts  and 
past  President  of  this  Association,  presented 
tokens  of  appreciation  to  Hon.  George  C.  Cor- 
son of  Wyncote,  1940  President  of  the  group 
and  Frank  A.  Stickler,  of  Norristown,  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  club  and  for  many 
years  Chairman  of  its  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee. 

William  Stoneback  of  West  Point,  President 
of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERA- 
TION OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS,  spoke  to 
the  group  on  the  work  of  the  Montgomery 
Federation;  while  Charles  J.  Mason  of  Kennett 
Square,  showed  moving  pictures  on  hunting. 
(Note:  during  the  evening  it  developed  that 
Warren  Ziegler  of  Norristown  and  Charles  J. 
Mason  had  been  Army  “buddies”  ’way  back 
in  1917  and  1918;  and  this  evening  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  they  had  seen  each 
other  since  “those  Army  Days”.) 

The  banquet  hall  on  this  occasion  presented 
an  unusually  fine  artistic  arrangement,  for 
which  congratulations  were  due  Adolph  and 
and  Eugene  Muller  of  Norristown. 

An  additional  item  of  recent  news  relative 
to  this  Association — one  of  its  members,  Wil- 
liam J.  Ellis  of  Bridgeport,  was  re-elected 
Treasurer  of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUBS. 

(Note:  George  Sinclair  and  Charles  Hughes 
of  Norristown,  have  tickets  for  the  ANNUAL 
BANQUET  of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN'S  CLUBS, 
to  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April 
23,  1941,  in  the  Valley  Forge  Hotel,  Norris- 
town— a tasty  menu,  an  entertaming  speaker, 
a floor  show,  moving  pictures  and  dancing.) 

Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  held  its  59th  Annual  Din- 
ner at  the  Penn  A.  C.  in  Philadelphia  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  13th,  when  937  members 
and  guests  were  in  attendance.  Hon  Edgar 
W.  Nicholson  of  Ardmore,  President  of  the 
Association,  was  toastmaster  and  William  D. 
Burke  of  Philadelphia,  was  Chairman  of  the 
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William  Stoneback,  formerly  of  Colmar,  now  of 
West  Point,  President  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Lans- 
dale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  with  his  son,  Billy,  on 
the  occasion  of  a pheasant  release  in  Montgomery 
County. 

Entertainment  Committee. 

Major  H.  A.  R.  Gangon,  Superintendent  of 
the  Northwest  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  told  the  large  audience  of  the  work 
of  that  body  since  its  inauguration  in  1873; 
while  Frederick  C.  Walcott,  President  of  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute  and  former  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  spoke  on  conserva- 
tion and  removal  of  pollution  from  the  streams 
of  the  New  England  States. 

Major  Gangon  and  Ex-Senator  Walcott  were 
made  honorary  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
at  this  meeting,  which  was  also  attended  by 
many  prominent  persons,  including  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Hon.  Charles  A. 
French,  and  Adolph  Muller,  former  President 
of  the  State  Game  Commission,  as  well  as 
others. 

During  the  evening  Joseph  W.  Lippincott 
of  Philadelphia,  was  awarded  the  Codman 
prize  for  the  best  fishing  story  of  the  year 
and  Martin  F.  Strohm,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
award  for  the  best  outdoor  picture  of  1940. 
Fishing  rods,  guns  and  other  sporting  equip- 
ment were  distributed  as  additional  prizes  to 
various  members  of  the  Association. 

The  oldest  members  in  attendance  at  the 
Banquet  was  Mark  F.  Mills,  age  84,  President 
of  the  Mark  P.  Mills  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of 
Exton,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 

“When  we’re  out  to  get  VERMIN,  we’re 
out  to  GET  VERMIN!"  members  of  this  As- 
sociation aver. 

Toward  this  end,  the  club  awards  prizes 
once  a year  to  members  who  turn  in  vermin 
under  the  rules  of  the  VERMIN  CONTEST, 
which  is  sponsored  in  conjunction  with  the 
club’s  LARGEST  FISH  CONTEST.  Snakes, 
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crows,  snapping  turtles,  foxes,  weasels,  harm- 
ful hawks  and  stray  housecats  are  included 
on  the  vermin  list.  An  agreed-upon  number 
of  points  is  designated  for  each  of  the  above- 
named  kinds  of  vermin— ranging  from  five 
points  for  a watersnake  to  twenty-five  points 
for  a fox,  weasel,  snapping  turtle  or  hawk. 
One  twelve-gauge  shotgun  shell  is  awarded 
for  each  five  points  earned. 

Based  on  the  success  of  this  contest  in  1940, 
the  sum  of  $75.00  has  been  “earmarked”  and 
set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  shells  to  be 
awarded  in  the  1941  Vermin  Contest. 

Members  of  this  Association  who  received 
shotgun  shells  in  1940  Vermin  Contest  were 
as  follows:  Raymond  Landis — 2,300  points; 

E.  W.  Kehs — 2,030  points;  Warren  Fry — 545 
points;  LeRoy  Brooks — 470  points;  William 
Weirman — 405  points;  Leonard  Kehs — 315 
points;  Clarence  Jones — 315  points;  and  Joe 
Ludwig — 50  points. 

The  winners  of  this  club’s  1940  Largest  Fish 
Contest  were  as  follows:  1st  prize,  a bait 
casting  rod — won  by  Harold  Allebach;  2nd 
prize,  a bait  casting  reel — won  by  Harold  Bald- 
win; 3rd  prize,  a bait  casting  line — won  by 
William  Weirman;  4th  prize,  a bait  casting 
line — won  by  Ross  Koons;  and  5th  prize,  also 
a bait  casting  line — won  by  James  Cassel. 

The  following  were  elected  1941  officers  of 
the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion: 

President — Howard  Shallcross  of  Grater- 
ford. 

Vice-President — Frank  Clamer  of  College- 
ville. 

Secretary — John  Markley  of  Schwenksville. 

Treasurer — Abram  Wenhold  of  Schwenks- 
ville. 

Assistant  Secretary — Willard  Townsend  of 
Perkiomenville. 

At  the  election  meeting,  Raymond  Landis, 
of  Yerkes,  told  of  the  Association’s  plans  for 
PLANTING  OF  TREES;  and  Howard  Shall- 
cross, re-elected  President  of  the  Association, 
expressed  the  belief  that  all  indications  pointed 
toward  a successful  year  and  a year  of  fur- 
ther accomplishments  in  this  club. 

(Note:  Howard  Shallcross  of  Graterford, 
has  tickets  for  the  ANNUAL  BANQUET  of 
the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERATION 
OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS,  to  be  held  at 
6:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April  23,  1941,  in  the 
Valley  Forge  Hotel,  Norristown.) 

Royersford  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association 

To  supplement  this  Club’s  VERMIN  CON- 
TEST, Charles  Garber,  a veteran  fox  hunter  of 
Royersford,  plans  to  lead  a “fox  round-up” 
similar  to  the  one  he  lead  last  year  in  the 
vicinity  of  Royersford.  Many  farmers  as  well 
as  sportsmen,  Irv  Clemens  tells  us,  have  been 
complaining  of  foxes  in  the  vicinity. 

While  searching  for  “Sir  Reynard’s  hide- 
outs”, members  of  the  Royersford  Club  plan 
to  distribute  FEED  for  small  GAME.  Last 
year  Royersford’s  “Fox-Round-Up-Army” 
consisted  of  fifty  men. 

(Irv  Clemens  of  Royersford,  has  been  doing 
a real  job  on  the  programs  for  the  ANNUAL 
BANQUET  of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS, 
to  be  held  at  6:30  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  April 
23d,  in  the  Valley  Forge  Hotel,  Norristown. 
Both  Irv  Clemens  and  Merrill  Flemming,  also 
of  Royersford,  have  tickets  for  this  affair.) 
Upper  Providence  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association 

R.  Howard  McFarland,  Jr.,  of  Oaks,  the 
recently  re-elected  President  of  this  Associa- 
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Nicholas  Young,  of  the  Delaware  County  Fielc  « 
and  Stream  Association,  raising  the  America! 

Flag  on  the  Association  grounds. 

tion,  was  also  re-elected  to  serve  another  tern 
as  Vice-President  of  the  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Upper  Provi- 
dence Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association 
the  following  were  also  elected  officers  of  this 
Association  for  1941: 

Vice-President — David  R.  P.  Beynon. 

Secretary — Louis  Contistabile. 

Treasurer — George  H.  Smith. 

During  the  past  year,  members  of  this 
club  have  done  some  real  clay  bird  shooting 
and  have  afforded  each  other  keen  competi- 
tion in  this  sport.  Top  honors  in  the  Cham- 
pionship Clay  Bird  Shoot  for  the  past  year 
were  won  by  the  following: 

1st — Sam  Cooper. 

2nd — Andy  Ringler. 

3rd — Norman  Croll. 

The  above-named,  all  residents  of  Eagle- 
ville,  received  silver  loving  cups  for  their 
outstandingly  excellent  marksmanship. 

During  the  past  year,  too,  this  club  has  been 
active  in  Planting  of  Trees,  Propagation  of 
Fish  and  Game,  Destruction  of  Vermin,  Edu- 
cational Programs,  relative  to  the  Safe  Hand- 
ling of  Firearms  and  in  Discouraging  Dumping 
of  Cans,  Bottles,  and  other  Rubbish  along  our 
Streams  and  Highways. 

Wissahickon  Field  and  Stream  Association 

J.  Russell  Meyers,  of  Ambler,  past  President 
of  this  Club  and  recently  re-elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS, 
tells  us  that  a number  of  Ambler  sportsmen 
have  had  about  two  hundred  “feeders”  out 
for  WINTER  FEEDING  OF  GAME.  These 
“feeders”,  he  further  tells  us,  were  impro- 
vised from  discarded  one-gallon  oil  cans,  to 
which  self-feeding  devices  made  by  club 
members  were  added.  It  was  found  that  ap- 
proximately 21c  was  the  total  cost  of  material 
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! — mesh  wire,  etc.,  necessary  to  make  one 
such  “feeder”. 

With  the  small  game  feeding  problem  well 
under  control,  members  of  this  Association 
sat  down  to  their  own  “feed”- — their  Third 
Annual  Banquet — held  February  13th  at  the 
Casa  Conti  Hotel  in  Glenside.  We’ve  been  in- 
formed that  there  were  “plenty  of  eats,  drinks 
and  laughs”  for  all  who  attended. 

BOYER  HEADS  CAMBRIA  CLUB 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Boyer,  of  Johnstown,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Cambria  County 
Sportmen’s  Association  at  a meeting  held 
in  Ebensburg.  He  succeeds  John  H.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Ebensburg. 

Six  vice-presidents  were  also  elected, 
namely  John  McFadden,  Ebensburg;  Paul 
Lipka,  Revloc;  Charles  Allen,  Ferndale; 
Ralph  Longwell,  Johnstown;  Bill  Goodman, 
Coopersdale;  Clayton  Reffner,  Spangler;  and 
George  Oswald,  Conemaugh. 

M.  J.  Farabaugh,  of  Carrolltown,  was  re- 
elected secretary-treasurer  for  his  16th  term. 
Bill  Goodman  was  named  delegate  to  the 
state  federation,  and  Rheon  Hassell,  of  Lo- 
rain Sportsmen’s  Association,  was  selected  as 
his  alternate. 

A resolution  was  adopted  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  50-cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  fishing  license.  Another  resolution  ad- 
vocated that  each  of  the  65  counties  repre- 
sented in  the  state  federation  have  a place 
on  the  board  of  directors  instead  of  the 
present  system  which  allots  two  places  to 
representatives  of  each  of  eight  districts. 

ST.  VINCENT  CLUB 
BANQUET  HELD 

More  than  200  people  attended  the  banquet 
of  St.  Vincent’s  Field  and  Stream  Association 
of  Girardville. 

John  Spencer,  district  game  protector,  cited 
the  great  work  the  club  has  accomplished 
since  it  was  organized  and  said  it  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  clubs  to  follow.  He  also 
lauded  William  Burke,  president  of  the  club, 
for  his  excellent  work  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  deputy  game  protector. 

Joseph  Matlavage  gave  an  interesting  talk 
in  regard  to  his  work  as  forest  fire  warden 
and  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife  and  our  natural  resources. 

Fish  Warden  Anthony  Lech  spoke  on  the 
Fish  Commission’s  1941  restocking  program. 

Blair  Egge,  secretary  of  the  Schuylkill 
County  Sportsmen  Association,  told  how  the 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  county  association 
benefit  by  sending  their  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention to  file  grievances  regarding  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Rev.  Michael  Daumantas,  rector  of  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Church,  gave  the  invocation  and  asked 
all  sportsmen  of  the  parish  to  join  the  as- 
sociation. 

Others  who  spoke  were  Chief  Burgess  Earl 
Purcell,  Peter  Filkosky,  traveling  game  pro- 
tector; Roy  Angst,  editor  of  the  Field  and 
Stream  column,  and  C.  T.  Llewellyn,  state  dog 
law  investigator. 

The  following  sportsmen  were  introduced: 
Dr.  William  Skinkas,  Hazleton;  Anthony 
Boxer,  Shenandoah,  and  Peter  Aranavage, 
Girardville. 

Deputy  Gamy  Protector  John  Fignar  showed 
motion  pictures  about  trout  fishing,  deep  sea 
fishing,  dogs,  African  wildlife  and  forest  fires. 
A comedy  of  cowboys  and  Indians  was  also 
shown  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  present. 
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This  2254  inch  brown  trout,  tipping  the  scales 
at  3 pounds  11  ounces,  was  taken  last  year  at 
the  Spring  Creek  Protect  by  S.  P.  Clossor  of 
Gallitzin. 

WOULD  CLASSIFY  CHUBS 
AS  BAIT  FISH 

Delegates  from  nine  counties  attended  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  southwest  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  held  in  the  Waynesburg  Sports- 
men’s Association  clubhouse,  near  Waynes- 
burg. 

There  were  approximately  75  at  the 
chicken  dinner  served  at  noon,  and  about 
25  others  took  part  in  the  meeting  held 
afterwards. 

New  officers  elected  for  the  year  are 
Robert  S.  Cooper,  Connellsville,  chairman; 
A.  J.  Stahura,  Indiana,  vice  chairman; 
Robert  C.  Yake,  Youngwood,  secretary,  and 
Carl  A.  White,  Avonmore,  treasurer. 

Principal  speakers  on  hunting  and  fishing 
subjects  were  Joseph  Critchfield,  Ursina,  fish 
commissioner;  Rollin  T.  Heffelinger,  Irwin, 
game  protector,  and  Mr.  Ryder,  Irwin,  game 
technician. 

More  than  20  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  group.  One  of  the  most  important, 
recommended  by  the  Greene  County  dele- 
gation, provides  that  the  daily  and  season 


limits  on  the  taking  of  raccoons  by  dogs  be 
set  at  two  each  day  and  ten  per  season.  This 
limit  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  1939.  The 
1940  limit  was  one  each  day  and  15  per  sea- 
son. 

Another  of  the  resolutions  suggested  by 
Greene  County  asks  that  the  fish  commis- 
sion be  requested  to  classify  all  chubs  and 
bait  fish.  This  is  to  end  the  confusion  of 
fisherman  who  have  often  unknowingly  vio- 
lated the  fishing  regulations  because  they 
were  not  sure  which  fish  could  be  legally 
caught. 

Counties  represented  at  the  meeting  were 
Greene,  Armstrong,  Washington,  Somerset, 
Indiana,  Allegheny,  Fayette,  Westmoreland 
and  Beaver. 

TROPHY  AWARDS  FOR 
SPORTSMEN’S  SHOW 

A list  of  15  awards  to  be  made  to  exhibi- 
tors at  the  Second  Annual  Sportsmen’s  Show, 
to  be  held  the  evenings  of  March  27  and  28 
in  Odd  Fellows  Temple  in  Williamsport, 
was  announced  by  Richard  F.  Williamson, 
chairman  of  the  promotional  committee  of 
the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County,  sponsor  of  the  event. 

The  awards  will  be  distributed  by  a com- 
mittee of  judges  the  first  night  of  the  show, 
and  will  be  placed  with  the  prize-winning 
exhibits  for  the  second  night. 

The  show  is  open,  without  charge,  to 
amateur  fly  tiers  and  tackle  makers  in 
Williamsport  and  this  vicinity.  Space  reser- 
vations are  available  on  request  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, whose  address  is  960  Louisa  Street. 

Entries  already  listed  for  the  show  in- 
clude the  Field,  Forest  and  Stream  Club  of 
the  Williamsport  High  School,  fly  tying  and 
leader  making;  Harold  Bostley,  fly  and  rod 
making;  C.  Robert  Snyder,  trout  flies; 
Howard  T.  Weaver,  trout  flies;  A.  W.  Bau- 
singer,  trout  flies;  Albert  Moreheart,  trout 
flies  and  an  exhibit  of  tying  materials;  J. 
Russell  Hiney,  trout  flies,  and  Mr.  William- 
son, bass  lures. 

The  prize  awards  will  be  as  follows: 
Three  loving  cups,  for  the  largest  exhibit, 
the  most  unusual  exhibit,  and  the  most  ar- 
tistic exhibit;  three  large  trophies,  for  the 
best  dry  flies,  the  best  wet  flies,  and  the 
best  bucktails  or  streamers;  three  small 
trophies,  for  the  second  best  flies,  second 
best  wet  flies,  and  second  best  bucktails  or 
streamers;  three  medals,  for  the  best  bass 
lures,  second  best  bass  lures,  and  the  best 
fan- wing  trout  flies;  and  three  watch  charms, 
for  the  third  best  dry  flies,  third  best  wet 
flies,  and  third  best  bucktails  or  streamers. 

Last  year  there  were  25  exhibits.  Space 
has  been  arranged  for  50  or  more  exhibits 
this  year. 
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HERE  and  THERE 

■n  anglerdom 


An  ardent  anglerette  is  Miss  Marian  B. 
Jones  of  State  College,  who  writes:  “I  under- 
stand the  Pennsylvania  Angler  welcomes 
contributions  from  its  readers,  consequently 
I am  attaching  a snapshot  of  my  catch  of 
trout  (on  two  consecutive  days)  at  Fisher- 
man’s Paradise,  Centre  County,  June  1940. 
They  are  as  follows:  Rainbow  trout,  22 

inches  long,  3 pounds  10  ounces;  rainbow 
trout,  15  inches  long,  one  pound  11  ounces, 
and  brown  trout  13  inches  long,  one  pound 
and  12  ounces.  All  three  trout  were  caught 
on  a homemade  fly  tied  from  duck  feathers.” 


Writes  W.  C.  Simpson  of  Cumberland,  Md., 
who,  you  may  recall,  caught  the  record  large- 
mouth  bass  taken  in  Pennsylvania  several 
years  ago,  a largemouth  tipping  the  scales 
at  7 pounds  4 ounces:  “Sorry  I let  you  down 
on  news  from  Lakes  Gordon  and  Koon  this 
past  season.  The  fish  were  very  indifferent 
in  their  feeding  and  only  a few  nice  ones 
were  caught,  to  my  knowledge.  The  largest 
fish  that  I saw  taken  from  Lake  Gordon 
(Bedford  County)  this  past  season  was  a 
5%  pound  largemouth.  It  was  caught  in  late 
October  by  Amil  Hasselberger  of  Cumber- 


Three  fine  trout  taken  in  Falling  Spring,  Frank- 
lin County,  on  nymphs  last  season  by  George 
Harvey  of  Fayetteville.  The  largest  brown  trout 
measured  zzy2  inches  in  length  and  the  smallest 
IO14  inches. 


land.  This  fish  was  only  20  inches  long  but 
had  an  exceptionally  large  girth.  The  next 
largest  was  a 5%  pound  largemouth  caught 
by  S.  A.  Tobias  of  McKeesport,  Pa.  Heard 
rumors  of  a 6%  pound  bass  being  caught  in 
Thomas  W.  Koon  Lake  but  could  get  nothing 
definite  on  it.  I lost  the  big  one  this  past 
season.  He  took  my  new  Crazy  Crawler  that 
the  Heddon  Company  has  sent  me  compli- 
mentary for  sending  them  a picture  of  my 
largest  bass  the  previous  season.  But  it’s 
the  uncertainty  between  the  strike  and  the 
net  that  helps  make  fishing  what  it  is.  A 
short  while  after  losing  this  monster  bass  he 
gave  several  tremendous  splashes  and  I feel 
sure  that  he  easily  got  rid  of  the  plug.  The 
largest  bass  that  I landed  was  a 20  inch  large- 
mouth weighing  4 pounds  9 ounces.  This  fish 
was  caught  in  Lake  Koon.”  Catching  record 
fish  seems  to  be  a well  established  habit 
with  Simpson,  who  comments  concerning  the 
taking  of  a Maryland  brown  trout  last  season: 
“While  using  one  of  my  barbless  bucktails 
in  Deep  Creek  Lake  on  September  8,  1940, 
I caught  a nice  brown  trout.  (The  trout 
season  opens  July  1 and  goes  out  on  October 
31  in  Deep  Creek).  This  trout  was  25  inches 
long  and  weighed  an  even  six  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Maryland  Conservationist  it 
was  the  largest  caught  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land this  past  season.  I had  it  mounted  and 
it  now  hangs  beside  my  record  bigmouth. 
They  look  very  nice  and  I am  proud  of  them; 
but  to  the  Angler  I give  much  of  the  credit, 
for  it  was  through  this  great  conservation 
magazine  that  I took  to  using  artificial  lures 
almost  exclusively.” 


Frederick  Hipp,  Jr.,  of  Johnstown,  R.  D., 
had  fine  sport  with  the  brown  trout  in  Bobs 
Creek,  Bedford  County,  while  fishing  min- 
now last  season.  He  scored  a dandy  catch 
of  brownies  ranging  in  length  from  10  to  12 
inches.  “While  they  were  not  record  fish, 
by  any  means,  they  sure  did  a lot  of  fighting 
before  they  were  landed,”  he  writes. 


Plenty  game  and  a good  fly  caster  is  Mrs. 
Betty  Thomas  of  Dormont.  While  fishing 
on  Dunbar  Creek  one  day  last  season,  her 
husband,  Carl  Thomas,  suddenly  heard  her 
call  for  aid.  Only  her  head  was  visible  in 
a deep  pool  into  which  she  had  slipped. 
Two  boots  full  of  water  and  a good  soak- 
ing failed  to  stop  her,  however,  and  she  in- 
sisted on  fishing  the  rest  of  the  day.  Carl 
remarks  jokingly  that  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  caught  “a  mermaid  while  fish- 
ing. 


Attention  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ermen: 

Writes  Jack  Calvert,  veteran  Plymouth 


First  trout  of  the  season  on  dry  fly.  Bob  Wykoff, 
well  known  Clinton  County  angier,  scored  the 
catch  on  Cooks  Run,  Clinton  County. 


angler:  “Some  articles  on  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania lake  fishing  would  be  a delightful 
change  in  the  Angler.  There  are  lots  of  lakes 
and  lots  of  fish  to  write  about”.  So  if  you 
have  any  dope  concerning  this  fishing,  brother 
fishermen,  shoot  it  in.  It  will  be  more  than 
welcome. 


One  of  the  most  uniform  catches  of  Alle- 
gheny River  smallmouth  bass  reported  last 
season  was  that  scored  by  Mrs.  Reeves  Duff 
of  Knox  on  a 7%  foot  flyrod.  The  four  bass 
taken  were  almost  of  a size,  ranging  in  length 
from  17%  to  17%  inches. 


In  December  we  ran  two  cuts  showing  the 
new  dart  casting  game  perfected  by  Clarence 
Miles,  ardent  West  Chester  angler  and  con- 
servationist. Concerning  this  novel  game  the 
West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association 
News  commented:  “The  object  of  this  game 
is  to  cast  a dart,  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
legular  casting  outfit,  at  a target,  the  winner 
being  the  one  getting  the  most  points.  It  will 
be  remembered  Clarence  first  brought  this 
game  to  our  picnic  a couple  of  years  ago.  If 
you  think  it  is  easy,  try  it!” 


There’s  a water  honeysuckle  growing  in  the  sandstone  crevice 

With  its  pale  magenta  blossoms  showing  fair; 

So  I rest  beneath  the  white  birch,  lay  aside  my  rod  and 
basket, 

To  enjoy  their  fragrant  perfume  in  the  air. 

See  once  more  the  angry  waters  strike  the  ledge  in  all 
their  fury 

At  the  pools’  head  where  the  hemlock  plumes  bend  down; 

Making  foam  flecks  that  float  slowly  where  the  pool  is  like 
a mirror 

And  a quartz  streaked  mossy  bowlder  lifts  its  crown. 

Now  a single  ray  of  sunshine  lights  the  water  and  the 
blossoms; 

Turns  to  gold,  the  wings  of  insects  dancing  there; 

Feeding  on  the  hoarded  sweetness,  moving  like  a weaver’s 
shuttle 

Careless  of  their  nearness  to  the  brook  trouts  lair. 


From  the  shadows  of  the  bowlder  moves  another  darker 
shadow 

And  I watch  it  as  the  endless  seconds  go — 

Then  a flash  black  and  crimson  as  the  crystal  waters  parting 
Shows  a brook  trout  etched  against  the  sun  ray’s  glow. 

But  I leave  him  unmolested  in  his  lair  beneath  the  blossoms 
As  the  brilliant  ray  of  sunshine  disappears, 

For  the  pleasure  he  has  given  me  as  he  leaped  out  from 
the  shadows 

With  the  angry  waters  singing  in  my  ears. 

Many  lonely  winter  evenings  as  I rest  beside  my  fire 
Where  the  birch  logs  paint  strange  pictures  with  their  glare 
I shall  see  those  rosy  blossoms,  lighted  with  the  golden 
sunshine 

And  the  brook  trout  leap  once  more  into  the  air. 


A.  G.  Shimmel 


If  You  Would  Catch 
More  Trout- 
Kill  Less! 
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ALL  SET  TO  GO! 

1 part  of  the  fleet  of  tank-trucks  owned  and  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  These  trucks  are  refrigerated  and  by 

mechanical  device,  the  water  is  kept  in  constant  circulation. 


By  holding  over  the  winter  some  1,200,000  Brook,  Rainbow  and  Brown 
Trout,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  fishermen  will  derive  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  during  the  season  beginning  April  15th.  Heavy  Fall  stocking 
in  previous  years  resulted  in  tremendous  losses  long  before  the  season  opened: 
losses,  caused  by  ice-locked  streams,  ice-gorge  and  floods  attending  the  an- 
nual Spring  thaw,  plus  the  unfair  activities  of  persistent  violators. 

This  year  we  turned  a corner.  Our  stocking  program  last  Fall  was  very 
light.  We  decided  on  “by-passing”  the  ice,  the  flood  and  the  violator.  We 
held  1,200,000  large  fine  takeable  trout  at  the  hatcheries  where  they  were 
cared  for,  fed  and  protected  against  various  forms  of  destruction. 

Today  upon  the  threshold  of  a new  trout  season,  I am  pleased  to  report  to 
you  and  tell  you  that  since  early  March,  we  have  been  busy  “whipping”  things 
in  shape.  All  during  the  past  six  weeks,  day  and  night,  our  fleet  of  forty 
trucks  have  been  rolling.  Streaking  out  over  our  highways  and  mountain 
roads;  carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  flashing  beauties  and  placing  them 
in  the  approved  waters  open  to  public  fishing.  It  has  been  a big  job;  but  a 
grand  one  and  never  before  have  we  felt  more  confident  of  an  approaching 
season. 

Then,  too,  we  are  coming  back  with  a mid-season  stocking,  thus  exerting 
every  effort  in  providing  the  best  fishing  possible  with  the  least  loss. 

This  plan,  we  believe,  will  serve  to  solve  many  disappointments  of  other 
years,  while  at  the  same  time,  offers  equal  opportunities  throughout  the 
season.  May  I prevail  upon  you  for  a continuance  of  your  good  assistance, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  in  demanding  a strict  and  universal  respect 
and  obedience  for  our  Fish  Laws.  If  we  all,  each  one  of  us,  see  to  it  that 
the  other  fellow  plays  the  game  fair,  there’ll  be  nothing  much  left  to  worry 
about. 
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Worms  and  Worm  Fishing 

By  WILLIAM  R.  WALTON  * 


Part  II 

PRACTICALLY  all  writers  on  worm  fish- 
ing for  trout  recommend  that  worms  for 
this  purpose  be  scoured  and  toughened  by 
being  placed  for  some  time  in  sphagnum 
moss,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  treat- 
ment often  is  advantageous.  European  writ- 
ers of  former  years  are  especially  emphatic 
about  this  and  of  these  writers  none  of  my 
acquaintance  has  taken  greater  pains  to  ex- 
plain exactly  what  should  be  done  in  this 
respect  than  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart  in  his 
Angler’s  Companion  (1847).  A later  edition 
of  this  fine  work  was  marketed  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1923,  and  dated  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  but  was  actually  printed  in 
Plymouth,  England.  This  edition  contains 
four  beautiful  plates  of  salmon  and  trout 
flies  in  color  as  well  as  many  other  excellent 
illustrations.  Stoddart  is  known  actually  to 
have  spent  practically  his  entire  adult  life 
(he  died  at  seventy)  in  angling  the  waters 
of  Scotland.  Pie  was  a well  educated  man, 
having  been  “bred  to  the  law,”  and  has  left 
a volume  of  Angling  Songs  of  real  merit. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  Angling  Com- 
panion, written  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  the 
following  amusing  anecdote  is  related.  Stod- 
dart was  making  a personal  visit  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  an  old  friend  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  some  years.  “Well, 
Tom,”  quoth  the  Sheriff,  “What  are  you 
doing  now?”  “Doing,”  replied  Tom,  “Man, 
I’m  an  angler!”  What  a life,  what  a life! 
Who  of  us  does  not  envy  him?  But  to  re- 
turn to  Tom’s  directions  for  treating  worms 
for  bait,  the  following  is  a sample  of  the 
care  that  he  gives  it:  “On  being  dug  or  cap- 
tured, all  worms  not  intended  for  immediate 
use,  should  be  placed,  for  the  space  of  3 or 
4 minutes,  in  a vessel  containing  water;  some 
recommend  the  addition  of  a little  salt  in 
order  to  divest  them  thoroughly  as  possible 
of  an  earthy  matter  attached  to  their  outer 
coating.  The  further  effect  of  this  immersion 
is  to  cleanse  partially  the  entrails  of  the 
reptile.  Thus  washed,  the  worms  should  be 
allowed  to  crawl  about  for  a short  time,  on 
a clean,  dry  board  with  a view  of  ridding 
them  of  all  superfluous  moisture.  When  this 
is  sufficiently  accomplished,  transfer  them 
into  a large  earthenware  jar  filled,  or  nearly 
so,  with  hart’s-horn  (sphagnum)  moss.  * * * 
The  worms  on  their  transference  to  the 
moss-jar  still  undergo  the  process  of  scour- 
ing, but  along  with  it  is  conjoined  toughen- 
ing and,  should  it  be  thought  necessary,  the 
further  one  of  reddening.”  But  the  latter 
process  which  consists  of  feeding  the  worms 
on  a red  earth  known  as  “bole  Armenian” 
he  does  not  recommend.  I quote  him  fur- 
ther: “While  undergoing  the  process  above 
mentioned,  it  is  requisite  to  keep  them  in  a 
cool  shady  place.”  This  last  should  be  taken 
seriously  as  “cool”  in  Scotch  really  means 
darn  chilly  when  translated  into  the  Amer- 
ican language.  Personal  experience  in  keep- 
ing worms  in  sphagnum  moss  was  that  they 
quickly  died  when  kept  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  a city  cellar,  in  sea-level 
Maryland.  Until  the  worms  are  to  be 
scoured,  I have  had  best  success  by  keeping 
them  in  ordinary  damp,  not  wet,  garden 


soil  on  top  of  which  were  placed  generous 
sized  pieces  of  grass  sod. 

In  the  hot  June-July  climate  of  our 
Eastern  States,  it  is  often  a problem  to  pre- 
serve worms  in  good  conditions  during  a 
day  on  the  stream.  The  tin  or  aluminum 
worm  boxes  available  from  dealers,  being 
excellent  conductors  of  heat,  are  more  likely 
in  such  weather  to  kill  the  worms  than  to 
keep  them  alive.  Some  years  ago  I de- 
scribed and  illustrated  a box,  (Fig.  E),  in- 
sulated by  a lining  of  sheet  cork,  and  cov- 
ered with  a cloth  jacket,  that  is  successful 
in  keeping  the  worms  alive  under  warm 
conditions.  The  jacket  is  kept  wet  so  that 
evaporation  cools  its  contents.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  learning  its  details  of  construc- 
tion may  obtain  these  by  applying  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
a copy  of  Farmer’s  Bulletin  1569,  Earth- 
worms as  Pests  and  Otherwise,  which  will 
be  sent  gratis.  In  view  of  the  poor  char- 
acter of  ordinary  metal  boxes  it  is  a matter 
of  wonder  to  me  that  some  enterprising 
manufacturer  of  artificial  plastics,  so  widely 
used  now,  has  not  produced  a box  made  of 
such  material.  These  plastics  are  non-con- 
ductors of  heat  and  such  a box  could  be 
made  in  two  pieces  very  cheaply.  The  in- 
ternal angles  and  corners  should  be  slightly 
curved  so  that  the  box  could  be  kept  clean, 
it  would  also  be  rustless  and  sanitary.  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  anglers  of  former  years  car- 
ried their  worms  in  woolen-flannel  bags  to- 
gether with  dampened  sphagnum  moss,  but 
their  summer  climate  is  much  cooler  than 
that  of  our  Eastern  States.  Transportation 
of  night  crawlers  in  hot  weather  over  con- 
siderable distances  may  be  accomplished  by 
icing  the  container  to  keep  the  temperature 
around  45-50  degrees  F.  Place  the  worms 
in  a metal  container  firmly  filled  with  damp- 
not-wet  sphagnum  moss.  This  should  then 
be  packed  in  a larger  wooden  container  con- 
taining cracked  ice  in  which  no  salt  should 
be  placed.  On  a long  journey,  the  ice  of 
course  will  have  to  be  renewed  occasionally. 
On  brief  journeys  worms  may  be  carried 
successfully  in  damp-not-wet-garden  soil 
placed  in  a wooden  container  large  enough 
fo  afford  plenty  of  room  for  the  worms. 

Purist  fly  fishermen  frequently  express  a 
•contempt  for  the  worm  fisherman  that  is 
quite  unjustified.  Indeed  this  is  often  hypo- 
critical, for  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
critical  fly  man  will  be  found  to  be  a grad- 
uate of  the  worm  fishing  school.  Few,  and 
fortunate  perhaps,  are  those  whose  introduc- 
tion to  the  fly  rod  has  not  necessitated  an 
elementary  course  in  worm  fishing.  By  the 
same  token,  however,  he  whose  curriculum 
has  not  included  some  experience  in  worm- 
ing can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  all  around 
fisherman  of  parts.  As  was  recognized  by 
the  old  masters,  worm  fishing  for  the  game 
fishes  is  an  honorable  and  legitimate  branch 
of  the  art,  which  in  its  proper  practice  re- 
quires quite  as  great  finesse  and  skill  as 
any  other. 

The  literature  of  worm  fishing  for  trout 
teems  with  argument  whether  to  fish  up- 
stream or  down.  Whether  a single  or  gang 
hook  is  best,  what  size  hook  and  what  kind 


of  a worm  is  most  efficient.  As  is  usual! 
the  case,  the  truth  resides  commonly  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  these  conditions.  Fo 
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example  although  no  experienced  trout  o 
bass  angler  will  deny  that,  where  circum 
stances  permit,  one  should  always  fish  up 
stream,  not  seldom,  this  is  quite  impossible 
The  important  reasons  for  upstream  fishin] 
are  widely  known  but  for  the  benefit  o 
the  novice,  be  it  said  that  game  fish  usual! 
head  upstream  and  therefore  are  less  like! 
to  see  the  angler  who  approaches  from  thei 
rear,  moreover  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
come  securely  hooked  while  heading  awa; 
from  the  caster.  Most  important  of  all  is  th 
fact  that  the  silt,  mud,  or  trash  stirred  b; 
the  feet  in  the  water,  when  fishing  upstrean 
do  not,  as  in  downstream  fishing,  float  inti 
the  pool  to  be  fished  but  disappear  to  flu 
rear  of  the  angler. 

While  trout  do,  when  feeding,  head  rathe 
consistently  upstream  this  cannot  be  said  o 
smallmouth  bass  in  small,  fly-fished  streams 
The  bass  is  just  as  likely  to  dash  out  iron 
a hideout  at  the  side  or  tail  of  a pool,  ii 
any  direction,  when  he  sees  his  prey  an< 
does  not  in  most  cases,  wait  for  it  to  floa 
over  his  nose  before  striking.  It  should  bi 
remarked  also,  that  upstream  fishing  in  sorm 
waters  and  especially  in  small  brooks,  oftei 
becomes  quite  impossible.  Moreover  the  fish 
ing  of  certain  pools  in  even  large  stream 
may  become  impracticable  because  of  th 
character  of  the  banks  and  depth  of  th 
water.  Small  trout  streams  especially  thosi 
of  the  lowlands,  containing  occasional  goo< 
pools,  often  are  so  thickly  overhung  witl 
brush  and  briars  that  casting  either  up 
stream  or  down  becomes  a minus  quantity 
In  such  brooks  the  worm  must  be  floatei 
down  to  the  fish  from  above,  often  by  drop- 
ping it  through  the  pendulous  vegetatioi 
and  slowly  feeding  the  line  by  hand  into  th 
current.  Many  a fine  fish  may  thus  h 
taken  from  thickly  brush-guarded  brooks  o 
incredibly  small  size.  In  fishing  such  stream: 

I prefer  a size  G enamel  or  oiled  silk  lim 
of  light  green  color.  In  this  style  of  worn 
fishing  on  little  streams,  bordered  too  fre- 
quently with  a jungle  of  alder,  blackberry  ] 
canes  higher  than  one’s  head,  and,  what  ex- 
asperated anglers  call  “the  devil’s  clothe: 
line,”  or  green-briar  (Smilax),  the  angler’: 
vocabulary  of  expletives  may  be  thoroughly 
exercised.  There  is  little  choice  between  th; 
perverse  and  devilish  machinations  of  th 
festooned,  catclawed  green-briar  or,  a frown- 
ing jungle  of  last  year’s  blackberry  canes 
thicker  than  one’s  thumb,  standing  dead 
but  rigid  with  needle-like  spines,  all  longing 
to  imbed  and  fester  in  one’s  arms  and  legs 
Hidden  behind  such  a cheval-de-frise  o: 
formidable  plant  demons,  there  may  fre- 
quently be  found  trout  filled  pools  shunnec 
by  all  but  the  most  determined  of  fishermen 
To  meet  such  situations  it  has  long  beer 
my  practice  to  carry  in  pocket  or  haversacl 
a pair  of  small,  parrot- jaw  pruning  shear: 
such  as  illustrated  in  Figure  4.  (Illus- 
tration appeared  in  March  issue.)  To  thi: 
powerful  weapon  such  plant  foes  succuml 
quickly,  and  it  has  saved  the  day  for  m< 
more  than  once  on  much-fished,  jungle-linec 
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ing  my  big  worm  but  it  evidently  was  well 
nourished  and  lively.  I say  big  worm,  and 
I mean  just  that,  as  my  preferred  bait  is 
the  night  crawler  for  such  fishing  because 
the  very  small  trout  cannot  swallow  enough 
of  it  to  hurt  them.  In  fishing  trout  with  a 
night  crawler,  however,  ample  time  must  be 
allowed  for  the  fish  to  gorge  the  worm.  When 
the  strike  is  felt,  the  line  should  be  paid  out 
if  the  fish  runs  and  when  he  stops,  a slight 
raising  of  the  rod  tip  will  tell  whether  he  is 
on  and  when  felt,  the  fish  should  then  be 
struck  firmly.  As  to  the  position  of  the  worm 
on  the  hook,  I prefer  to  place  it  as  shown  in 
Figure  8,  viz:  Hooked  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  below  the  snout  and  allowed  to 
trail  freely.  This  position  not  only  permits 
the  worm  to  wriggle,  but  facilitates  its  prog- 
ress both  up  and  down  stream,  for  it  is  thus 
less  liable  to  become  entangled  in  snags 
and  twigs  or  weeds.  The  use  of  a worm 
gang  in  brushy,  overhung  streams  where  the 
bait  must  be  worked  under  logs,  banks,  or 
among  roots  is  much  better  adapted  to  catch 
them  than  the  fish  and  is  conducive  to  pro- 
fanity. In  fishing  the  night  crawler,  as  above 
described,  the  worm  should  frequently  be 
stopped  in  its  downstream  progress  and 
pulled  upstream  for  a few  feet.  The  strike 
often  comes  at  this  time,  so  be  alert  for  it. 

As  regards  worm  fishing  in  streams  large 
and  open  enough  to  permit  upstream  cast- 
ing, my  personal  feeling  is  that  worming  is 
justifiable  only  so  early  in  the  season  as  the 
fly  remains  unattractive.  Otherwise,  it 
would  seem  shameful,  at  least  on  heavily 
fished  streams,  to  abuse  a real  fly  stream 
by  this  practice.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, where  insect  life  is  scarce,  trout  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  take  the  conventional 
fly,  but  in  such  streams  the  use  of  the 
streamer-fly  and  spinner  will  usually  make 
the  worm  obsolete. 

Although  I prefer  to  fish  black  bass  with 
artificials,  there  are  times  when  the  worm 
may  be  used  with  better  effect.  In  some 
states,  where  the  bass  season  remains  open 
in  March  and  the  water  is  not  very  clear, 
a night  crawler  trailed  behind  a small  spin- 
ner is  a very  deadly  bait.  This  also  has 
been  found  effective  in  some  deep,  quarry 
ponds  where  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
induce  the  fish  to  rise  to  artificials. 

As  to  rods  for  worm  fishing,  any  but  the 
very  lightest  may  be  used  without  harm  to 
it,  but  the  wise  angler  will  not  risk  his 
favorite,  fine  rod  in  such  jungle  environ- 
ment as  has  just  been  described.  He  would 
be  well  advised  instead  to  adopt  a cheap, 
rather  stiff  rod  about  7 feet  long  for  this 
purpose.  However,  for  real  comfort  in  fight- 
ing the  jungle  nothing  excells  the  telescopic 
steel  rod  which  can  be  shortened  to  about 
4 feet.  This  travels  easily  through  the  brush 
wherever  one’s  nose  will  penetrate,  and  in 
addition,  can  be  poked,  while  still  shortened, 
through  brushy  openings  at  the  stream-side, 
and  then  lengthened  to  fit  just  the  hole  to 
be  fished.  But  as  this  type  of  rod  has  only 
3 or  4 guides,  and  is  badly  balanced  to  boot, 
it  is  useless  for  fly  casting  and  even  for 
spinning  purposes.  Moreover,  if  not  care- 
fully dried  and  oiled  after  each  fishing,  it  is 
iikely  to  become  rusted  internally  and  thus 
useless. 

One  of  the  salutary  things  about  angling 
on  little,  jungle-streams  is  that  this  requires 
solitude,  as  there  is  scarcely  room  for  com- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


treams.  An  admirable  adjunct  to  this  is  a 
>air  of  old  soft  leather  driving  gloves  with 
he  fingers  removed,  and  which  serve  to 
)rotect  the  backs  of  one’s  hands.  In  warm 
veather  these  may  be  occasionally  dipped  in 
he  stream  and  thus  keep  the  hands  cool. 
3ools  are  found  in  such  small  streams  where, 
because  of  a slack  current  or  obstacles  in 
he  stream,  the  worm  cannot  be  floated  into 
he  pool  below.  In  such  emergencies,  a 
mall  split  cork  float  (Fig.  5),  attached  to 
he  line  at  proper  distance  above  the  hook, 
vill  often  solve  the  problem.  Most  worm 
anglers  know  the  trick  of  floating  the  bait 
Dlaced  on  a chip  into  the  desired  place, 
nut  in  such  jungles  as  above  described,  chips 
are  invariably  absent  when  wanted.  Also, 
anyone  who  has  tried  the  chip  method  in 
a crooked,  overhung  brook,  will  know  that 
this  feat  is  easier  described  than  accom- 
plished. 

Another  moot  question,  in  worm  fishing 
tor  trout,  is  whether  a single  hook  or  a 
worm-gang  of  two  or  more  hooks,  strung 
itandem,  should  be  used.  Fishing  the  worm 
with  a single  hook  seems  to  have  been  the 
universal  practice  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century,  when,  according  to  Chol- 
mondeley-Pennell,  the  worm  gang  was  in- 
vented and  described  by  W.  C.  Stewart  in 
his  book  The  Practical  Angler,  (1857). 
The  original  Stewart  gang  (Fig.  6)  consisted 
of  four  small  hooks,  and  such  tackle  is  still 


advertised  by  some  American  tackle  houses 
under  Stewart’s  name.  Pennell,  (The  Mod- 
ern Pr  actical  Angler,  1870),  advocated  a 
similar  weapon  but  with  the  number  re- 
duced to  two  hooks  of  somewhat  larger 
size,  (Fig.  7).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
advocated  the  use  of  the  slender,  brittle 
manure  worm,  it  seems  a mystery  how  this 
was  retained  on  such  tackle.  My  personal 
preference  is  for  a single  hook  of  quite  fine 
wire,  size  not  smaller  than  number  2 or  3. 
Many  anglers  will  consider  this  too  large  but 
it  is  not  so  except  for  undersized  fish.  One 
thus  avoids  killing  fish  under  legal  size  and 
gains  better  holding  power.  In  case,  how- 
ever, the  angler  should  hook  deeply  an 
undersized  trout  he  should  by  all  means 
sacrifice  his  hook  by  cutting  the  line.  Un- 
less the  fish  has  been  badly  torn  it  will 
eventually  free  its  body  of  swallowed  hooks. 
I have  frequently  taken  trout  having  such 
hooks  in  the  stomach  yet  the  fish  were  lively 
and  in  good  condition.  Once,  while  fishing 
under  the  top  of  a submerged  tree,  I took 
after  many  trials,  an  8-inch  trout  that  had 
6 inches  of  coarse  twisted  gut  protruding 
from  its  mouth.  When  opened,  this  was 
found  attached  to  a number  2,  heavy  wire 
hook  and  in  addition  there  was  another 
corroded  hook,  number  4,  bearing  the  re- 
mains of  caddis  worm  cases  on  its  shank! 
This  fish  evidently  had  a hard  time  down- 


/orms  popular  with  fishermen  are  shown  here.  Fig.  A,  Lumbncus  terrestris;  Fig.  B.,  Helodrilus 
>etidus:  Fig.  C.,  Helodrilus  caliginosus  trapezoides  and  Fig.  D.,  H.  chloroticus.  Shown  in  centre  is 

'Walton’s  Worm  Box. 
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Part  III 

“DARK  GREEN  DRAKE’’ 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Hexagenia 
Species — recurvata 
3 sub  imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to 
wings,  dark  olive  green  mottled  with  brown; 
abdomen, — tergites,  yellowish  brown,  ster- 
nites,  somewhat  lighter;  legs,  yellowish 
brown;  tails,  brown. 

Remarks:  On  the  Penns  Creek  in  Penn- 

sylvania, this  fly  is  known  as  the  Dark  Green 
Drake.  It  appears  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Green  Drake  and  resembles  it  some- 
what, only  its  wings  are  of  a deeper  greenish 
brown.  It  may  also  be  distinguished  by  its 
three  tails,  whereas  the  Green  Drake  has 
only  two.  This  fly  is  not  only  indigenous  to 
the  large  streams,  but  I have  found  it  emerg- 
ing in  mere  rivulets,  high  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  such  places  it  may  be  noticed  rest- 
ing on  stones  near  the  water’s  edge.  It  ex- 
ists for  two  days  in  this  stage,  then  it  casts 
the  sub  imago  skin,  and  appears  as  the 
Brown  Drake. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  8;  wings,  teal,  stained 
a greenish  brown;  body,  brown  raffia  grass, 
ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire;  hackle,  dark  gin- 
ger; tail,  mandarin  fibres. 

“BROWN  DRAKE’’ 

Order — -Ephemeroptera 
Family- — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Hexagenia 
Species — recurvata 
3 imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings  %"  to 

wings,  rich  red  brown,  with  veins  of  a deeper 
brown  giving  it  a somewhat  mottled  effect; 
abdomen,  tergites,  rich  red  brown  with  yel- 
low joinings  at  segments, — -sternites,  some- 
what lighter  brown;  legs,  brown;  tails,  brown, 
about  one  and  three-fourths  inches  long  with 
dark  brown  joinings. 

Remarks:  When  once  seen,  this  fly  cannot 
be  forgotten,  for  its  wings  are  of  a sparkling 
rich  red  brown.  It  is  the  spinner  or  imago 
of  the  Dark  Green  Drake,  but  one  would 
hardly  recognize  it;  since  its  front  feet  and 
tail  have  almost  doubled  in  length  and  its 
color  has  changed  to  an  entirely  different 
hue.  Trout  simply  go  wild  when  the  large 
drakes  are  on  the  water  and  it  is  a-  matter  of 
regret  that  the  season  is  so  short. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  8;  wings,  mallard 

breast,  stained  a rich  red  brown;  body, 
brown  raffia  grass,  ribbed  with  fine  gold 
wire;  hackle,  red  brown,  commonly  known  as 
red;  tails,  mallard  stained  brown. 

“GINGER  QUILL  (SPINNER)” 
Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — Fuscum 
imago — 3 and  $ 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  3 3/8"  to 

7/16" — $ 7/16"  to  9/16";  wings,  glassy,  with 
amber  or  pale  reddish  in  front  near  the  tip; 
abdomen,  thorax,  and  sternites  amber — ter- 
gites amber,  ringed  with  reddish  brown;  legs. 


ginger  or  light  amber,  with  dark  reddish 
bands  on  all  femora;  tails,  smoky  amber, 
with  narrow  dark  brown  joinings. 

Remarks:  At  dusk,  these  mayflies  may  be 
noticed  in  great  numbers  cruising  back  and 
forth  over  the  riffles,  many  of  them  flying 
swiftly  along  in  copula.  They  appear  around 
the  middle  of  May,  and  are  in  season  for 
the  next  two  weeks.  The  artificial  can  be 
strongly  recommended  as  a killing  pattern, 
and  is  a favorite  of  my  good  friend,  Alex 
Sweigart,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  starling 

or  mallard  quills;  body,  peacock  quill;  hackle, 
ginger;  tail,  ginger  hackle  fibres,  or  man- 
darin duck. 


“THE  STONE  FLY” 

Order — Plecoptera 
Family — Perlidae 
Genus- — Perla 
Species — Capitata 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings,  % 

to  wings,  yellowish  brown;  body,  ye 

lowish  brown,  the  last  segment  yellow;  eye 
black  conspicuously  ringed  with  bright  ye 
low;  legs,  black  with  yellowish  streaks  c 
sides;  tails,  brown;  antennae,  blackish  brow 
Remarks:  This  fly  may  be  seen  sittir 

quietly  on  the  underside  of  leaves  borderir 
the  stream.  While  flying  over  the  water 
is  easily  captured,  but  when  approaching 
on  the  shore  line,  it  dodges  down  among  tl 
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;ocks  with  surprising  agility.  It  favors  those 
stretches  in  the  stream,  where  the  water 
lows  swiftly  over  a rocky  bottom,  and  on 
:he  riffles  its  imitation  will  be  found  most 
successful. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  10,  long  shank;  wings, 
^uill  feathers  from  the  wings  of  an  English 
len  pheasant;  body,  hare’s  ear  dubbing, 
nixed  with  yellow  worsted;  hackle,  ginger; 
tail,  brown  mottled  partridge  fibres,  (Eng- 
lish) . 

“GREY  DRAKE” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Ephemeridae 
Genus — Ephemera- 
Species — Guttulata 
Imago,  $ 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  3/4"  to  1 

and  1/16";  wings,  very  faint  greenish  yellow, 
mottled  with  purplish  brown  spots;  thorax, 
brown;  abdomen,  creamy  white,  with  the 
last  segment  reddish  brown;  front  legs, 
brown;  middle  and  hind  legs,  yellowish 
white;  tails,  yellowish,  with  blackish  brown 
joinings. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  the  spinner  or  imago 
of  the  $ Green  Drake,  and  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  fly  fisher.  Its  wings  have 
now  lost  their  green  tint,  and  are  pale  yellow, 
mottled  with  purplish  black  spots.  The 
drakes  appear  after  sundown,  and  I have 
seen  some  of  the  females  carrying  two  cylin- 
drical egg  packets  near  the  ends  of  their 
abdomens.  It  is  a grand  sight  to  see  trout 
rising  to  this  fly,  for  they  take  it  with  a 
rushing  swirl,  and  in  a-  very  determined 
manner. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  8;  wings,  mottled 

mallard,  stained  a faint  yellow;  body,  white 
raffia  grass,  with  fine  silver  wire  ribbing; 
hackle,  light  badger;  tails,  mandarin  fibres. 
“GINGER  QUILL  (DUN)” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Heptageniidae 
Genus — Stenonema 
Species — Fuscum 
2 sub-imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  7/16"  to 

9/16";  wings,  greyish  brown,  with  rather 


heavy,  brownish  black  veins;  body,  amber; 
legs,  light  amber;  tails,  amber. 

Remarks:  This  fly  resembles  the  March 

Brown,  only  it  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  its 
wings  are  not  so  heavily  clouded.  It  comes 
from  a nymph  found  under  stones  in  the 
swift  riffles,  and  lives  two  days  in  this  stage 
sitting  quietly  on  bushes  bordering  the 
stream.  The  artificial  can  be  recommended 
as  a good  all  around  fly,  but  it  will  be  found 
most  successful,  just  at  the  time  when  its 
prototype  is  emerging  from  the  water. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  12;  wings,  rolled  man- 
darin feather;  body,  peacock  quill;  tail,  gin- 
ger hackle  fibres;  hackle,  ginger. 

“SCUD” 

Order — Amphipoda 
F amily — Gammaridae 
Genus — Gammarus 
Species — Minus 

Description:  Length  of  body,  %"  to  V2 " ; 

body  and  legs,  transparent  yellowish  amber; 
eyes,  black  and  conspicuous;  legs,  14  pair, 
eight  on  thorax  and  six  on  abdomen — those 
on  the  thorax,  the  longer. 

Remarks:  This  fresh  water  shrimp  is  found 
among  water  cress,  usually  in  cold,  swampy 
streams.  On  some  waters  it  is  extremely 
abundant,  and  where  so  found,  it  ranks  as 
choice  trout  food. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  14,  hackle,  yellow- 

tied  in  Palmer  Style;  body,  Yellow  Plastacele 
or  heavy  cellophane,  wound  over  hackle, 
allowing  some  fibres  to  project  out  on  the 
underside;  feelers,  yellow  hackle  wisp. 
“STONEFLY  NYMPH” 

Order — Plecoptera 
F amily — Perlidae 
Genus — Acroneuria 
Species — Lycorias 

Description:  Length  when  full  grown, 

about  one  inch;  wing  pads,  amber, — when 
ready  to  transform,  considerably  darker;  ab- 
domen, yellowish  underneath,  with  conspicu- 
ously ringed,  brown  and  yellow  tergites;  legs, 
amber;  tails  and  antennae,  amber. 

Remarks:  This  nymph,  commonly  known 

as  a water  cricket,  is  found  under  stones  in 
the  shallow  riffles.  In  some  localities  it  is 
used  as  bait — a practice  which  should  be 
discouraged — since  the  future  progeny  will 
be  lost.  In  deep  pools,  I have  taken  some 
large  trout  on  the  artificial,  when  worked 
close  over  the  bottom;  and  to  get  it  down 
to  this  depth,  a split  shot  sinker  should  be 
fastened  to  the  leader,  about  a foot  above  the 
nymph. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  10,  long  shank;  wing 
pads,  Jungle  cock  feather  nails;  body,  tail, 
and  feelers,  moosemane. 

“SPOTTED  SEDGE” 

Order — Trichoptera 
F amily — Hy  dropsychidae 
Genus — Hydropsyche 
Species — Slossonae  or  alternans 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  5/16"  to 

7/16";  wings,  brown  spotted  with  yellow; 
body,  yellowish  brown;  legs,  golden  yellow. 

Remarks:  This  fly  has  a wide  distribution, 
and  is  commonly  found  over  rocky,  swift 
water  streams.  Its  larva  is  the  familiar 
green  caddis  worm,  which  fastens  its  hut — 
usually  made  out  of  debris — on  the  under- 
side of  rocks  on  the  stream  bed.  The 
Spotted  Sedge  appears  over  the  water 
throughout  June,  usually  at  twilight  when 
the  trout  are  jumping,  and  its  imitation  has 
accounted  for  many  and  large  fish. 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Now  me — I’d  rather  see  a sermon  than 
hear  one  any  day , Now  me — I’d  rather  one 
should  walk  along  than  merely  show  the 
way,  To  me — The  best  of  all  the  sportsmen 
are  the  men  who  live  their  creed,  To  me — 
To  see  good  put  into  action  seems  a daily 
outdoor  need. 

THIS  article  does  not  pretend  to  be  nice 
reading.  Rather  it  shall  probably  hand 
out  a merited  kick  in  the  pants  now  and 
then,  and  as  we  all  know  no  one  likes  such 
treatment.  It’s  always  the  shoe  that  fits 
which  pinches.  Most  everyone  will  agree 
more  genuine  pleasure  is  to  be  derived 
through  slapping  a fellow  on  the  back  and 
saying  “Boy,  you’re  a swell  guy”  then  in 
looking  the  same  lad  in  the  face  and  honestly 
admitting  “We’ve  all  been  acting  like  a 
bunch  of  barbarians.” 

While  obviously  it  is  yet  too  early  to  pass 
opinion  upon  1941,  despite  a lavish  stocking 
program  the  season  of  yesteryear  has  been 
characterized  by  many  as  the  most  unsatis- 
factory in  years,  spotty,  good  here,  in- 
different there,  and  such  fishermen  as  a 
result  were  all  too  ready  to  dam  everyone 
from  the  Commission  to  the  weather  man, 
always  of  course  omitting  themselves.  But 
I wonder  was  the  bygone  season  as  bad  as 
painted — were  results  not  to  be  anticipated — • 
if  so  exactly  how  much  did  fishermen  them- 
selves contribute  to  the  ultimate  tail  end 
dissatisfaction?  Certainly  no  one  may  dispute 
the  staggering  early  season  kill  on  certain 
streams  and  of  big  fish.  In  fact  at  spots  with 
reasonably  favorable  water  conditions  the 
spreckled  population  practically  disappeared 
the  first  week  or  two,  and  not  because  of 
any  original  sparsity  of  fish. 

Within  the  admittedly  limited  tho  run  of 
the  lot  observation  by  this  correspondent, 
fishermen  in  general  did  not  to  any  great 
extent  act  differently  than  the  previous 
season,  nor  the  season  before  and  so  on  . . . 
most  seemed  to  live  for  the  day  only  and 
hang  tomorrow.  To  no  great  extent  nor  more 
voluntarily,  were  small  fish  returned  to  the 
water  for  another  day;  anglers  did  not  make 
any  serious  attempt  to  refrain  from  the 
almost  inexcusable  inroads  on  an  inadequate 
and  failing  minnow  supply  and  other  live 
forage,  often  seeking  out  the  bait  in  fishable 
trout  water.  Ill  advised  fishermen  in  many 


instances  did  not  correct  the  careless  slip- 
shod habit  of  handling  undersize  unwanted 
victims  with  dry  hands  nor  were  hooks  more 
generally  sacrificed  instead  of  the  fish.  Most 
fishermen  did  not  seem  content  with  two  or 
three  nice  fish,  but  apparently  aimed  at 
the  limit  the  first  day,  the  next  day  and  as 
many  days  thereafter  as  it  was  easily  possi- 
ble to  secure  a big  bag.  Some  early  season 
fishermen  ignored  their  good  will  responsi- 
bility in  not  considering  themselves  as  guests 
of  the  landowner  and  acting  accordingly  . . . 
the  old  first  day  midnight  fires  were  in 
evidence,  the  customary  racing  of  automo- 
biles, drinking,  male  and  female,  and  at  some 
more  easily  accessible  spots  outrageous  din 
within  close  proximity  of  rural  sleepers. 

Two  contributing  factors  govern  good  trout 
fishing — humanity  and  nature,  one  possible 
of  control,  the  other  not  readily  so.  No  Key- 
stoner  is  egotist  enough  to  characterize  his 


state  as  the  best  trout  fishing  territory  in 
the  Union,  but  just  as  surely  he  is  pretty 
positive  it  does  not  rate  anywhere  lower 
than  the  first  modest  handful.  With  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  Range  and  other  hill 
country  providing  mile  after  mile  of  secluded 
rocky  brooks  and  streamlets,  even  big  creeks 
—with  the  hundreds  of  lowland  limestone 
springs  and  generally  abundant  food  supply 
therein,  Mr.  Keystoner  is  more  than  a little 
favored  of  old  Mother  Environment.  Gen- 
erally he  does  not  have  to  take  an  expen- 
sive trip  to  wet  a line — pretty  often  it  is 
possible  to  enjoy  trouting  in  the  evening 
after  work  and  only  a half  hour  or  so  drive 
from  home  . . . provided  the  embattled 

finny  population  proves  ingenious  enough  to 
survive  the  devastating  human  blitzkrieg 
longer  than  the  first  day  or  so.  More  about 
the  latter  none  too  encouraging  prospect  to 
come  later  and  in  detail. 
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But  even  as  viewed  through  the  rose 
colored  glasses  of  the  extreme  optimist, 
itrout  streams  were  not  what  they  had  been 
ten  years  before — all  for  circumstances 
wholly  beyond  human  control.  There  had 
been  several  super- severe  droughts — as  many 
iisasterous  floods — in  the  intervening  decade. 
Many  nursery  streams  dried  up  entirely — 
larger  waterways  became  high  of  tempera- 
ture and  shrunken  of  flow,  resulting  in  ir- 
replaceable loss  of  spawning  grounds,  ac- 
climated left-over  brood  stock  and  sustaining 
forage.  Silt  deposited  by  high  water  covered 
some  breeding  beds — obliterated  dandy 
sheltering  pools  entirely.  Much  needed  cover 
went  splashing  away  to  the  ocean  in  the 
guise  of  erstwhile  overhanging  banks — like- 
wise right  along  went  one  time  windfall 
jams,  sunken  logs,  big  stumps  with  myriads 
of  roots,  water  cress  and  grasses,  ideal 
jhabitat  and  protective  shelter  for  rainbow, 
brook  or  brown.  Cover  gone,  predators  in 
increased  number  plied  a nefarious  pursuit. 
The  spreckled  warrior  found  himself  beset 
with  traversity  on  all  sides — man  and  nature 
hammering  away  with  sledge-hammer  feroc- 
ity— and  as  a consequence  yesteryear’s  take 
levelled  off  to  become  almost  solely  de- 
pendent upon  what  the  Commission  proved 
able  to  provide  artifically.  After  the  first 
week  or  two  of  the  season  and  the  “easy” 
fish  mostly  dead,  the  man  who  consistently 
took  a few  trout  throughout  the  legal  span 
had  to  know  his  stuff  and  also  the  water. 
But  it  was  possible  . . . for  the  man 

properly  equipped  and  reasonably  skilled 
. . . and  what  more  may  a real  fisherman 
ask  in  a state  so  heavily  populated  as  our 
own? 

Primarily  the  writer  is  appearing  on  these 
pages  to  discuss  the  creel  limit  on  trout — 
both  as  regards  size  and  number — also  the 
relation  of  present  regulations  to  season  long 
affluency  of  the  species.  And  again  if  you  are 
one  of  those  who  fail  to  agree  with  the 
present  legal  limitations,  either  size  or  creel, 
do  not  damn  the  Commission.  The  Fish 
Commission  is  a non-political  body  intended 
to  provide,  maintain,  supervise  and  conduct 
Keystone  State  fish  and  fishing  and  to  the 
best  collective  interest  of  all,  a Board  of 
fishermen  by  fishermen  for  fishermen.  Neither 
creel  nor  size  limits  are  determined  by 
arbitrary  dictatorial  theorizing  decree  of  the 
respective  members  and  the  Chairman  . . . 
rather  these  regulations  are  a responsible 
interpretation  in  answer  to  the  demands  of 
the  fishermen.  We  kill  six  inch  trout  up  to 
a full  creel  of  ten  in  one  day  because  the 
majority  demands  the  right  to  do  so. 

What  is  a sportsman’s  creel  anyway? 
Here  is  a topic  fraught  with  argument  and 
bitter  misunderstanding.  No  doubt  what 
constitutes  a sporting  creel  in  the  opinion 
of  the  average  angler  is  the  number  he 
personally  chooses  to  kill  ...  all  others  of 
contrary  view  are  somewhat  in  the  category 
of  the  Irish  mother  back  in  1917-18  World 
War  days  when  she  sang  “They  were  all  out 
of  step  but  Jim.” 

There  are  two  widely  diverging  schools 
of  thought,  each  more  or  less  vociferously 
vocal,  on  the  creel  question.  One  creed  says 
kill  at  each  opportunity  and  to  the  limit, 
the  other  grudgingly  eats  only  a few  fish  of 
whatever  species  at  infrequent  intervals. 
Somewhere  between  the  two  lies  the  great 
majority,  swaying  more  or  less  to  one  or  the 
other  views,  but  not  adhering  strictly  to 
either  extreme.  And  just  as  in  the  field  of 
politics,  the  middle  class  holds  the  balance 


of  power;  likewise  just  as  frequently  does 
not  pull  together  unless  awakened  into  a 
crusade  like  fervor  and  purpose. 

The  mere  possession  of  rod,  license  and  a 
pair  of  boots  does  not  make  a sportsman. 
Quoting  a long  old  time  dictionary  definition 
of  the  quality  it  goes  something  like  this: 
“A  participant  in  a pastime,  usually  athletic, 
who  observes  fair  practice  with  a view  to 
the  rights  of  others.”  Questioning  the  fel- 
low who  kills  ten  six-inch  trout  at  every 
opportunity,  he  will  invariably  reply  the 
act  is  entirely  legal,  therefore  sportsmanlike, 
and  literally  his  viewpoint  is  not  wholly  in- 
tenable.  On  the  other  hand  the  fellow  who 
sets  a personal  limit  of  only  two,  three  or 
four  fish  of  not  less  than  ten  inches  or  even 
twelve  will  argue  vehemently  the  full  creel 
in  Pennsylvania  is  decidedly  outmoded, 
barbaric,  thoughtless  and  will  advance  ex- 
cellent convincing  debate  to  support  the 
theory. 

Before  visiting  the  waterways  the  average 
angler  might  examine  his  innermost  self, 
deciding  upon  a personal  code  of  ethics.  It 
is  much  easier  to  live  up  to  a predetermined 
code  than  to  depend  upon  exercising  good 
personal  judgment  in  the  midst  of  a suddenly 
unexpected  good  run  of  fish  ...  all  too 
often  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  latter  event 
the  ultimate  would  merely  be  kill,  kill,  kill, 
only  routine  human  nature  or  inclination. 
If  the  fisherman  be  so  utterly  lacking  in 
thoughtfulness  as  to  be  interested  only  in 
fresh  meat,  dead  fish  to  eat,  then  he  is  en- 
tirely within  his  constituted  rights  at  present 
to  kill  up  to  the  limit  and  regardless  of 
whether  he  employs  worms,  minnows,  liver, 
bread  or  what-not.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  angler  considers  himself  as  fishing  for 
sport,  recreation  and  pleasure,  then  it  be- 
hooves him  to  conserve  fish  life,  from  fry  to 


breeders,  to  kill  less  and  larger  fish  and 
only  infrequently — in  short  to  husband  the 
supply  for  another  day — to  catch  and  not 
to  eat — and  to  adopt  artificials  exclusively, 
likewise  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  encourage 
other  less  enlightened  anglers  to  do  the 
same.  Say  what  you  will  and  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  the  man  who  employs 
artificials  and  fishes  mostly  for  fun  is  fol- 
lowing a more  sporting  practice  than  the 
fellow  who  wants  only  meat  or  the  doubtful 
notoriety  of  big  bags.  If  for  no  other  reason 
in  the  former  practice  it  is  possible  to 
realize  the  full  thrill  of  fooling  a wily  fish 
with  a useless,  tasteless  bit  of  feather,  hair 
or  painted  wood,  landing  the  prize,  even 
photographing  and  releasing  for  another  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  this  fellow  may  feel 
with  a full  measure  of  satisfaction  that  he 
had  his  fun,  and  there  are  still  as  many  fish 
in  the  particular  stretch  of  water  for  the 
next  time  . . . less  of  course  the  occasional 
two  or  three  of  unquestionable  adult  size 
which  he  may  choose  to  remove,  an  act  not 
inconceivable  of  benefit  especially  at  spots 
known  to  be  infested  with  specimens  of 
cannibalistic  tendencies.  But  the  man  who 
kills  indiscriminately  must  realize  there  are 
so  many  less,  so  many  fewer  chances  of 
connecting  on  the  next  outing.  It  is  here  that 
this  correspondent  insists  fishing  offers  a 
greater  chance  for  a display  of  sportsmanship 
than  gunning.  A successful  fisherman  can  fol- 
low his  pastime  without  injuring  future  sport 
one  whit;  a successful  gunner  can  only  kill 
and  destroy  in  achieving  his  goal.  And  let 
me  assure  you  it  is  possible  to  feel  good 
over  a pictured  fish,  still  alive,  a much  longer 
time  than  over  a dead  string  only  vaguely 
remembered,  if  at  all,  as  an  odor  from  the 
frying  pan. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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TROUT  TRAITS 


Proper  Baits 


MANY  moons  ago,  this  writer  met  up  with 
one  of  the  best  trout  fishermen  he  has 
ever  known.  The  individual  in  question  was 
Sol  (alias  Jerry,  whose  philosophy  is  a 
monthly  feature  in  the  Angler)  . When  it 
came  to  high  falutin’  tackle,  Sol  would  have 
none  of  it.  His  equipment  consisted  of  a 
supply  of  black  Kirby  hooks,  heavy  black 
thread  line  and  pole  (never  rod  to  Sol)  a 
slender  cut  sapling.  Frankly,  he  was  one  of 
the  deadliest  trout  fishermen  we  have  ever 
known,  and  even  in  those  days  when  25  trout 
comprised  the  daily  limit,  his  code  called  for 
“jest  enuf  fer  a good  meal”.  He  was  con- 
servation-minded along  other  lines,  too. 
When  the  tract  of  timber  was  cut  on  his  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gap,  he  dropped  the 
tops  into  the  run,  thus  effectively  making  an 
A-l  trout  refuge  where  the  hardiest  worm 
fisherman  would  hesitate  to  try  his  luck  in 
the  brush  littered  pools.  He  reasoned  in  that 
home-made  philosophy  of  his  that  this  brush 
when  rotted  would  make  a lot  of  first  rate 
trout  food  and  the  fact  remains  that  for  years 
the  little  stream  in  question  continued  to 
yield  native  brookies  up  to  and  occasionally 
exceeding  a foot  in  length. 

But  getting  back  to  the  matter  of  Sol’s 
fishing,  we  happened  upon  him  one  typical 
mid  April  day  years  ago  in  an  alder  clustered 
meadow  on  his  pet  trout  run.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  of  intermittent  showers  and  a 
light  mist  swirled  about  the  base  of  the  ridge. 
The  stream  was  running  high  and  roily  and, 
of  course,  we  expected  to  find  Sol  fishing 
worm.  Instead  he  was  using  grayish  white 
grubs,  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length 
and  pointed  at  each  end.  They  seemed  tough 
enough  to  stay  on  the  hook  well  and  that 
they  were  ace  trout  bait  was  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  four  beautiful  brook  trout 
Sol  had  already  taken. 

“Them’s  pine  sawyers”,  he  said  briefly  in 
answer  to  our  inquiry.  “They  kin  be  got 
rite  easy  under  the  bark  in  sum  o’  them 
rotten  pine  logs  up  in  the  gap.  Bin  fishin’ 
’em  down  the  run  this  mornin’  floatin’  ’em 
inter  the  holes.  Ketched  this  here  12  incher 
rite  up  in  thet  hole  yonder  not  more’n  ten 
minits  back.  Trout  goes  for  ’em  like  the 
dickens  when  the  run’s  up  like  she  is  now. 
They  be  so  tuff  thet  a dozen  kin  last  a feller 
fer  a day’s  fishin’.  Bin  rainin’  fer  nigh  outer 
three  days  now  an’  sawyers  is  a heap  better’n 
worms  fer  bait  atter  the  run’s  bin  high  fer  a 
spell.” 

Thus  tersely  did  this  fisherman  explain  the 
why  and  wherefor  of  the  bait  he  was  using. 
He  was  putting  to  practical  use  observations 
of  feeding  habits  of  the  native  brook  trout 
gathered  first  hand  while  astream.  It  may 
also  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  ap- 
proach to  the  particular  pool  he  intended 
fishing  played  a major  part  in  his  success. 
Like  a bobcat  in  the  brush  he  would  snake 
his  way  to  a pool,  being  careful  to  avoid 
starting  vibrations  in  the  stream  bank,  taking 
advantage  of  any  bush  or  log  along  the 
shoreline  as  an  aid  to  concealment.  Those 
brookies  bom  to  the  stream  were  cagey  fish 
and  temperamental  fish;  to  match  their 


at  Different  Stages  of  Season  are  Important 
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Tops  as  a fly  fish  is  the  blackspotted  rainbow  trout. 


moods  was  an  art  in  itself.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  who  do  not  regard  as  too 
distinctly  lowbrow  the  art  of  baitfishing  (and 
it  is  an  art  in  every  sense  of  the  word),  we 
pass  along  the  schedule  followed  by  Sol.  For 
fishing  in  early  season  or  later,  if  heavy 
showers  occur,  small  worms,  red  worms  and 
pink  garden  worms  being  preferred;  when 
snow  water  is  in  the  streams,  worms,  pine 
sawyers  and  grub  worms  found  in  the  saw- 
dust about  the  farm  woodshed;  when  streams 
have  dropped  to  more  normal  levels  from 
about  May  1 to  May  15,  minnows  and 
crickets,  and  later,  when  available,  yellow 
bodied  grasshoppers.  It  is  to  be  stressed, 
however,  that  he  always  had  a good  supply 
of  well  conditioned  worms  on  hand  in  the 
event  of  a sudden  warm  shower,  even  if  it 
came  as  late  as  July.  When  the  water  was 
getting  “milky”,  as  he  put  it,  the  garden 
worm  was  his  standby. 

Let  us  delve  more  deeply  into  the  canny 
practice  of  outdoor  knowledge  resorted  to 
in  this  schedule.  Consistently  heavy  rain- 
fall on  the  watersheds  of  our  trout  streams 
is  certain  to  bring  earthworms  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  These  worms  falling  into  or 
being  washed  into  the  stream  comprise  an 
important  item  in  the  diet  of  trout  at  such 
times.  Conceivably,  trout  may  soon  become 


glutted  on  this  one  type  of  forage  and  in 
using  grubworms  and  sawyers,  Sol  was  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a tendency  which  he  had 
observed.  In  minnow  fishing,  he  favored 
above  all  others  the  little  blacknosed  dace 
found  in  our  cold  water  brooks  and  crickets 
were  never  so  plentiful  that  they  failed  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  wary  brookies.  Grass- 
hoppers were  always  at  their  best  when  they 
first  put  in  an  appearance,  with  their  effec- 
tiveness seeming  to  decrease  as  they  ap- 
proached a peak  in  abundance.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  minnow, 
all  of  these  types  of  trout  forage  are  terres- 
trial and  an  important  fact  to  consider  is 
that,  through  their  use,  the  bait  fisherman  is 
not  depleting  the  aquatic  supply  of  forage 
in  trout  waters. 

Characteristics  and  certain  traits  that  have 
been  observed  in  our  three  species  of  cold 
water  game  fishes,  the  charr  or  brook  trout, 
the  brown  trout  and  the  rainbow  trout,  are 
perhaps  worth  considering. 

The  Brook  Trout 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that, 
stocking,  the  brook  trout  is  gene 
taken  from  a stream  most  qui 
Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  gr 
voracity  in  taking  food  is  a matter 
may  be  open  to  argument.  It  has 


Our  native  charr  or  brook  trout  is  an  ace  het  for  early  season  trouting. 
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like  to  lurk  under  cover  during  daylight  hours. 

trout,  with  a sprinkling  of  browns.  Some 
fine  brook  trout  are  also  taken  there  early 
in  the  season. 

The  Brown  Trout 

In  addition  to  ranking  as  perhaps  the 
craftiest  game  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters, 
the  brown  trout  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
definitely  a later  season  fish,  particularly  in 
freestone  streams  where  melting  snow  at  the 
headwaters  tends  to  hold  water  temperatures 
down.  It  is  notable  that  of  the  record  fish 
taken  in  this  classification  in  recent  years,  a 
majority  were  caught  after  May  1.  Appar- 
ently, higher  water  temperatures  must  have 
some  spurring  influence  on  the  feeding  of 
the  brown  trout. 

Like  the  native  charr,  the  brown  trout, 
particularly  heavier  fish,  are  prone  to  seek 
pools  with  undercut  banks,  sunken  stumps 
or  logs.  Big  brown  trout  are  notably  night 
feeders  and  often  during  the  day  they  loll 
under  such  cover,  taking  feeding  stations  in 
the  riff  at  the  pool’s  head  frequently  at  dusk. 

The  brown  trout  is  one  of  our  best  fly 
fish  when  from  8 to  16  inches  in  length. 
After  passing  the  18  inch  stage,  however,  it 
is  not  to  be  ranked  as  an  outstanding  surface 
feeder.  Minnows,  crayfish,  the  young  of  the 
sucker,  earthworms  such  as  the  nightcrawler, 
and  similar  types  of  forage  are  to  be  listed 
as  outstanding  items  in  its  diet  during  the 
later  stages  of  its  life.  Larger  insects  such 
as  the  grasshopper  also  will  often  bring 
strikes  from  hefty  browns,  and  during  years 
when  the  17  year  locust  is  plentiful,  some 
exceptionally  big  brown  trout  are  taken  on 
these  insects. 

Locating  the  lurking  place  of  a big  brown 
trout  is  an  important  consideration  for  its 
taking.  A nightcrawler  floated  beneath  a 
shelving  bank  will  occasionally  bring  a strike, 
which  very  often  is  merely  a short  jerky 
series  of  twitches,  not  unlike  an  exaggerated 
sucker  bite.  It  will  be  found  that  a minnow 
behind  a swivel,  fished  on  a double  hook 
just  about  dusk,  may  lure  one  of  these  big 
fish  to  the  strike.  Just  when  the  water  in  a 
stream  is  becoming  discolored  following  a 
(Continued  on  page  19) 


A fish  of  many  moods,  the  brown  trout. 


rontended  by  a noted  British  fish  culturist 
that  both  the  brook  and  rainbow,  when 
introduced  to  British  waters,  displayed 
reeding  tendencies  far  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  native  English  fish,  the  brown 
trout. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  brookie  favors 
Spools  and  riff  runs  affording  an  abund- 
ance of  available  cover  to  which  it  may 
dart  quickly  when  disturbed.  Invariably, 
■the  best  brook  trout  that  we  have  ever 
taken  were  caught  in  pools  where  shelter, 
in  the  form  of  sunken  logs  or  brush  and 
washed  under  banks,  was  available.  Hard 
to  reach  spots  invariably  seemed  to  yield 
the  best  fish.  Big  brookies  seem  to  choose 
stations  in  pools  strategic  for  the  taking 
of  current  carried  forage.  Very  often, 
this  may  be  just  where  the  riffle  forms  its 
swirl  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  If  a good 
trout  is  taken  from  such  a spot,  it  has 
been  found  on  occasion  that  another  may 
take  its  place  in  a week  or  two.  Tiny 
pools,  well  sheltered,  may  yield  surprising 
dividends  in  heavy  brook  trout. 

While  water  conditions  and  temperature 
are  prime  factors  in  determining  foraging 
activities  of  all  three  species  of  trout,  the 
types  of  forage  taken  may  be  roughly 
classified  by  periods.  When  the  water  is 
high  in  early  season,  earthworms  comprise 
a considerable  portion  of  trout  diet  as 
already  mentioned.  During  this  period 
nymphs  of  aquatic  insects  that  appear 
early  over  the  water  and  crayfish  also  are 
to  be  mentioned  as  forage.  Usually  by  May 
1,  stream  levels  have  dropped  and  nymphal 
forms  of  insect  life  are  available  in  greater 
quantities.  As  spring  advances,  minnows 
have  a tendency  to  work  up  into  trout 
streams  from  warmer  waters  into  which  they 
flow  and  are  very  often  available  for  trout 
in  good  number.  Crickets  also  form  occa- 
sional items  of  diet  and  the  larva  of  the  fish 
fly,  resembling  quite  closely  the  helgramite, 
but  on  a much  smaller  scale,  is  excellent 
forage.  By  June,  insect  hatches  are  usually 
at  a peak  in  most  waters  and  this  fact, 
coupled  with  appearance  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  grasshoppers,  causes 
the  insectivorous  side  of  the  trout’s  diet  to 
rank  over  all  others.  It  would  appear  then, 
that  in  the  first  mentioned  period  much  of 
the  trout’s  feeding  is  distinctly  undersurface, 
on  current-carried  organisms.  During  the 
second  period,  while  undersurface  activity 
continues,  it  is  mingled  with  feeding  splurges 


Brown  trout  over  the  20  inch  mark  apparently 

on  early  hatches  of  insects  and  nymphing 
is  on  the  increase.  Surface  feeding  to  a 
major  degree  marks  the  third  period. 

Of  our  three  species  of  trout,  the  brookie 
appears  to  be  the  best  striker  in  extremely 
early  fishing.  Native  to  our  waters,  the 
charr,  which  is  really  not  a trout,  seems  to 
display  far  greater  activity  when  stream 
temperatures  are  low  than  do  either  the  rain- 
bow or  the  brown.  For  that  reason,  early 
season  creels  in  waters  where  it  is  stocked 
heavily  are  likely  to  run  a good  average. 
It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  this 
applies  more  particularly  to  typical  free- 
stone brook  trout  waters  such  as  those  in 
Potter  and  Tioga  counties.  Limestone  fed 
streams  seem  to  carry  consistently  higher 
temperatures  during  early  spring,  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  the  rainbow  trout  shares  the 
limelight  with  the  brook  as  a good  early 
season  fish.  In  Spring  Creek,  Centre  county, 
a typical  limestone  fed  stream,  brown  trout 
and  rainbow  trout  each  year  are  stocked 
intensively.  Some  brook  trout  are  also 
planted,  but  first  day  creels  on  that  stream 
usually  carry  a generous  number  of  rainbow 
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LEGION  are  the  fishermen  who  have  as- 
sembled their  ideas  of  a good,  fish-get- 
ting fly  into  more  or  less  original  creations. 
And  each  is  so  sure  that  his  brain  child  has 
the  goods  that  he  will  continue  and  even 
persist  in  its  use  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, even  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

What  are  the  elements  that  go  into  the 
make-up  of  a really  good  fly,  a trout  fly, 
in  particular?  I wish  that  question  could  be 
definitely  answered  and  not  used  as  a text 
upon  which  to  theorize.  The  question,  of 
course,  will  never  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
At  least  not  so  long  as  there  is  more  than 
one  fisherman.  It’s  a good  thing,  too.  Just 
imagine  the  consequences  both  to  anglers 
and  fish  if  the  ultimate  in  flies  was  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  not  often  that  a really  new  fly  or  lure 
is  produced.  You  as  well  as  I can  recall 
or  at  least  have  read  of  instances  of  fisher- 
men making  minor  changes  in  a fly,  catch 
fish  with  it  and  then  commemorate  the  oc- 
casion by  modestly  naming  it  after  them- 
selves or  maybe  a current  sweetheart.  At 
least  the  names  of  some  flies  would  indicate 
as  much. 

A trout  fisherman  once  showed  me  a fly 
which  he  had  proudly  named  after  himself. 
Even  the  most  uninitiated  could  see  that  it 
was  the  familiar,  old  Red  Ibis  that  had  had 
its  wings  clipped  and  a bit  of  gold  tinsel 
wrapped  about  its  tummy. 

Accordingly,  only  one  important  item  has 
been  overlooked  in  this  matter  of  lures  and 
flies.  Whatever  feelings  the  fish  may  have 
in  the  matter  of  being  caught  have  never 
been  considered.  Here’s  what  I mean.  Sev- 
eral fishermen,  we’ll  say,  are  fishing  a cer- 
tain stream  at  the  same  time,  and  all  of  them 
using  different  terminal  tackle.  Upon  con- 
sultation each  will  project  good  and  logical 
reasons  for  using  the  particular  fly  or  lime 
that  he  has  on.  In  a case  of  this  kind,  and 
they  are  legion,  is  the  fisherman  endeavoring 
to  please  himself  or  the  fish  he  is  attempting 
to  entice?  Figure  this  one  out  in  your  spare 
moments. 

Thus  far  what  I have  written  sounds  kind 
of  balmy.  But,  let  me  assure  you  that  it 
can’t  be  a bit  more  screwy  than  the  inci- 
dent that  has  to  do  with  the  title  of  this 
piece.  Without  any  more  false  casts  let  me 
elucidate. 

While  astream  a couple  of  days  or  so  after 
the  opening  of  the  past  trout  season,  George 
Short  and  I encountered  the  fish  warden. 
Now,  most  fish  wardens  are  accommodating 


George  attempting  to  beard  the  big  brown  in  ii 
lair. 


By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


I hooked  my  first  fish  of  the  season  under  these  hemlocks. 


and  in  some  cases  even  thoughtful  when 
considering  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
fishermen.  However,  one  that  goes  so  far 
as  to  tell  you  where  the  big  one  lies  and 
even  accompanies  you  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary esprit  de  corps  in  your  endeavors  to 
snag  that  big  one,  is  a jewel  indeed. 

Forthwith,  on  this  particular  day  the 
warden  led  George  and  I up  the  edge  of 
the  strange  (to  us),  stream,  pointed  at  a 
stretch  of  water  and  said  that  a heck  of  a 
big  brown  lived  under  a certain  pile  of  drift- 
wood up  there  at  the  bend. 

“Furthermore,”  he  continued,  “you  can 
pick  up  any  number  of  smaller  fish  all 
along  there  under  those  hemlocks.” 

Being  as  hemlocks  lined  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  George  and  I naturally  surmised 
that  it  must  be  solidly  packed  with  trout. 
Anyway,  I began  to  get  that  scaly  feeling 
which  most  trouters  get  on  rare  occasions. 
Indeed,  this  was  an  aggravated  case  of  trout 
shingles  because  the  stream  possessed  that 
certain  something  that  makes  one  tremble 
with  anticipation.  Recognize  the  symptoms? 

“Let’s  get  going,”  I tremulously  urged. 

“Okay,  podner,”  piped  the  warden.  “Come 
with  me.  I’ll  show  you  a good  place  to  start.” 


Our  new  friend  led  us  down  past  a game 
refuge,  through  a shining  stand  of  aspen 
and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a mixed 
hemlock  and  beech  grove.  The  stream 
gabbled  nearby. 

“You  can  start  in  there  where  that  little 
feeder  comes  into  the  main  stream,”  the 
warden  indicated.  “And  here,”  he  added 
“are  the  flies  you  should  use.  They  nevei 
miss.”  With  that  he  opened  a tin  box  anc 
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•xtracted  six  flies.  He  handed  each  of  us 
jhree. 

For  a long  moment  I gazed  at  the  sorry 
xeations  and  came  near  making  a caustic 
'omment.  They  were  all  alike  and  looked 
Positively  impossible.  George  being  a true 
;entleman,  mutely  showed  his  appreciation 
>y  bending  one  of  the  nondescripts  to  his 
eader.  I reluctantly  did  likewise. 

“By  the  way,”  said  the  warden,  “if  you 
vould  like  to  try  for  some  natives,  that 
eeder  over  there  is  alive  with  them.  They’re 
mall,”  he  cautioned. 

“That’s  my  meat,”  enthusiastically  as- 
sented George.  In  a moment  he  was  on  his 
vay. 

I entered  the  water  a short  distance  above 
he  mouth  of  the  feeder  and  selected  a likely 
ooking  spot  for  preliminary  operations  at 
he  tail  of  a magnificent  pool.  A few  fish 
vere  dimpling  the  placid  surface.  Also,  I 
xoticed  that  the  warm  sun  had  already  in- 
luced  the  creepers  of  a number  of  insects 
o emerge.  Especially  abundant  were  some 
;rayish  black  duns. 

While  getting  into  position  I did  some  hard 
ind  fast  thinking  about  the  warden’s  fly. 
t not  only  looked  like  something  that  the 
:at  had  dragged  in,  but  I would  say  that 
he  feline  had  also  done  some  rather  stren- 
ious  chewing  on  it.  Besides,  it  was  the 
smallest  fly  I have  ever  seen,  dressed  on  a 
look  that  could  best  be  handled  with  a pair 
if  watchmaker’s  forceps.  In  fact,  I had  to 
scrape  my  leader  to  insert  it  into  the  micro- 
scopic eye.  Alas,  they  were  so  thoroughly 
inconvincing  that  I furtively  sniped  off  the 
line  I had  on  and  affixed  a natural,  bucktail 
streamer  in  its  place. 

After  a couple  of  false  casts  so  as  to 
imber  up  the  old  arm,  I flicked  the  streamer 
rnder  the  shade  of  the  nearest  hemlock. 
Upon  settling  to  the  surface,  the  dimpling  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  ceased.  The  fish  may 
have  been  frightened  by  what  had  descended 
upon  them,  but  you  can  never  fathom  the 
capriciousness  of  a trout,  so  I permitted  the 
fly  to  remain  motionless  for  a moment  or 
two  before  retrieving. 

I had  scarcely  dragged  the  bucktail  an 


inch  when  there  sounded  a faint  plop  and  it 
disappeared.  I gave  a whoop  of  delight. 

The  warden  looking  on  from  the  bank 
smiled  happily.  “Those  little  nymphs  never 
fail,”  he  said  after  I had  creeled  an  eleven- 
inch  brownie.  Obviously  he  had  not  seen 
me  change  flies  and  I said  nothing. 

Shortly,  George  came  out  from  behind  the 
fringe  of  bushes  at  the  mouth  of  the  feeder 
to  enquire  as  to  what  was  going  on. 
“Sounded  like  some  one  had  caught  a fish,” 
he  said.  Being  in  the  midst  of  a cast  I 
made  no  attempt  to  reply. 

The  warden’s  attempt  at  an  explanation 
was  interrupted  by  another  whoop.  The 
streamer  had  connected  again. 

“Tha-that’s  what’s  going  on,”  the  warden 
stammered  with  delight. 

After  I had  creeled  the  fish  George  came 
alongside  and  quietly  asked  if  I was  using 
the  warden’s  fly. 

“Take  a look,”  I smiled. 


“You’re  double-crossing  the  warden,”  he 
laughed.  “Aren’t  they  awful,”  he  added. 

At  noon  when  we  joined  the  warden  at  the 
bend  we  had  accounted  for  eight  fish.  None 
were  over  eleven  inches,  but  they  were 
doubtlessly  the  best  conditioned  trout  I have 
ever  seen. 

While  eating  lunch  the  warden  laid  a plan 
calculated  to  trip  the  wary,  old  brown. 
“Every  time  I’ve  hooked  him,”  he  explained, 
“he  tears  back  under  that  pile  of  snags. 
If  one  could  hold  him  clear  in  that  swift 
water  over  there  even  for  a few  minutes, 
he’d  have  him  stumped.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  had  him  on?”  asked  George 
in  surprise. 

“Three  times  in  the  past  two  years,”  ad- 
mitted the  warden. 

“Three  times!”  we  chorused. 

“Yeah,  and  he  tore  loose  every  time.  This 
fellow  is  no  ordinary  trout,”  he  qualified. 

“What  did  he  fall  for?”  I asked. 

“The  nymph,  of  course,” 

“Oh,”  we  chimed  without  enthusiasm. 

But,  the  warden  went  on  as  if  he  hadn’t 
noticed  anything.  “A  fly— the  nymph,”  he 
quickly  corrected,  “could  be  floated  down 
through  that  swift  flow  and  made  to  pass 
between  the  hideout  and  the  bank.  When  he 
nails  it,  and  he  will,  snub  the  line  and  hold 
him  there.  The  current  will  do  the  rest 
if  he  doesn’t  tear  loose.” 

The  setup  was  a perfect  one  for  the  fish. 
For  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet  before  the 
water  swept  around  the  bend,  the  stream 
converged  to  about  a fourth  of  its  width, 
making  for  a flow  that  was  both  heavy  and 
swift.  However,  it  was  a clear,  unobstructed 
stretch  up  to  the  pile  of  drift,  and  made 
feasible  what  the  warden  had  suggested; 
assuming  of  course,  that  the  fish  was  hooked. 

George  and  I drew  lots  to  determine  who 
would  try  for  the  big  fish  and  he  won. 
“This  sure  smacks  of  that  old  saw  about 
counting  your  chicks,”  said  I. 

Ignoring  my  remark  George  went  about 
the  business  of  checking  his  tackle. 

“Don’t  you  think  that  later  in  the  day 
would  be  a better  time  to  try?”  I asked. 

The  warden  reflected  for  a moment.  “Well, 
(Continued  on  page  19) 


George  Short  is  a past  master  at  handling  fly  tackle. 
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MANY  fishermen  oil  a part  of  the  leader 
when  fishing  with  wet  flies.  They  watch 
the  leader  and  strike  when  it  moves  in  an 
erratic  manner  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  takes  keen  eyesight  to  spot  a wet  fly  even 
in  shallow  water,  and  the  greased  and  float- 
ing leader  is  a handy  indicator  of  action. 


A bedraggled,  worn-out  wet  fly  makes  a 
good  nymph.  And  if  you  have  in  your  kit  a 
wet  fly  that  has  never  produced  results,  you 
may  be  able  to  turn  the  trick  with  it  if  you 
will  cut  down  the  size  of  the  wings  and  thin 
out  the  hackles.  Remember,  a wet  fly  imi- 
tates an  insect  that  is  in  the  still  scrawny 
state  before  it  emerges  into  the  winged 
stage  of  its  life  and  begins  to  acquire 
natural  plumpness. 


Minnow  fishing  for  trout  is  an  art.  Here 
are  some  tips:  Use  a minnow  not  more 

than  two  inches  long  and  a hook  about  No. 
4 in  size,  and  be  sure  to  attach  a swivel 
between  the  hook  and  the  leader  to  avoid 
kinking  of  the  line.  With  a minnow  this 
size  it  is  wise  to  set  the  hook  the  minute 
the  trout  gets  started  on  a steady  run. 


Don’t  be  quick  to  scoff  at  an  angler  who 
uses  worms  as  bait  for  trout.  Just  remember 
that  trout  do  not  always  feed  on  flies — or  on 
any  one  kind  of  natural  food,  for  that  matter. 
And  it  takes  as  much  skill  to  catch  trout 
with  worms  in  clear  water  as  it  does  to 
manipulate  the  wet  or  dry  fly.  Besides,  the 
worm  season  lasts  only  a few  weeks,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 


If  the  water  of  a stream  is  muddy,  cover 
every  foot  of  it,  for  fish  range  widely  in 
search  of  food  when  discolored  water  affords 
them  protection  from  their  enemies. 

You  give  a fish  too  much  credit  if  you 
think  that  it  becomes  suspicious  if  it  sees 
the  point  of  a hook  protruding  outside  the 
body  of  a worn  or  minnow  or  other  bait. 
Some  fishermen  take  more  pains  to  cover 
the  hook  than  they  do  to  have  the  bait  show 
some  action  in  the  water.  The  next  time 
you  use  worms  hook  them  lightly  and  let 
both  ends  of  them  free  to  wriggle.  If  the 
fish  does  spy  the  hook,  it  probably  will  con- 
clude that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a bit  of 
dirt  or  grass  clinging  to  the  body  of  the 
worm. 


Take  it  easy  when  you  fish  a stream  with 
banks  of  clay  or  soft  loam.  Remember  that 
heavy  footsteps  cause  minute  vibrations  in 
the  ground  that  are  transmitted  to  the  water 
and  will  frighten  fish  more  than  will  any- 
thing else  that  can  happen.  Tread  softly, 
and  do  not,  get  any  closer  to  the  water  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 


Jerky  movements  of  a wet  fly  through 
the  water  are  much  less  likely  to  catch  trout 
than  is  a plan  of  action  that  allows  the  fly 
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to  be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  stream 
currents.  When  the  wet  fly  is  drawn  through 
the  water,  it  should  be  retrieved  evenly. 


Control  of  slack  line  is  essential  in  fishing 
wet  flies,  and  control  can  be  mastered  only 
through  faithful  practice.  An  angler  may 
have  half  a dozen  strikes  on  wet  flies  and 
know  nothing  at  all  about  them  if  three  or 
four  feet  of  slack  line  is  bellying  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  possible  to  get 
the  knack  of  retrieving  line  at  about  the 
same  rate  the  stream  current  is  moving  the 
flies  through  the  water. 


A No.  4 hook  is  about  the  right  size  for 
worm  fishing  for  trout  in  the  early  spring 
season. 


The  first  spring  hatches  of  natural  flies 
are  small  and  dull  in  color,  so  many  anglers 
use  those  types  of  artificial  flies.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  trout  are  hungry  in  the 
spring,  so  the  larger  sizes  of  lures — and  bait, 
of  course — will  bring  results.  A streamer  fly 
is  an  excellent  lure  when  the  water  is  high 
and  roily. 


April 

It’s  possible  to  still-fish  with  a wet  fly. 
Stand  in  the  current  and  allow  it  to  carry 
the  fly  downstream  to  a desired  spot.  Then 
just  hold  the  fly  in  position  until  it  attracts 
a fish.  Often  this  scheme  will  bring  results 
when  ordinary  methods  of  manipulating  the 
wet  fly  are  fruitless. 


It  isn’t  necessary  to  yank  up  ferns  and 
grass  to  line  the  creel  to  keep  fish  fresh  and 
good  looking.  Take  some  parchment  or 
waxed  paper  and  wrap  each  fish  carefully 
after  it  has  been  cleaned  and  dried  thorough- 
ly. This  method  of  carrying  fish  also  will 
keep  the  interior  of  the  creel  sweet  and 
clean. 


SEEK  TO  IMPROVE  LEHIGH 
RIVER 

A survey  of  the  Lehigh  River  in  Luzerne 
County  for  stream  improvement  was  dis- 
cussed at  a meeting  of  the  Brookside  Sports- 
men’s Club  at  the  Ukrainian  Hall  in  Brook- 
side. 

Sections  of  the  stream  are  to  be  inspected  > 
and  recommendations  recorded  for  the  vari- 
ous types  of  water  deflectors  and  retards 
needed.  By  retarding  the  fast  currents  in 
shallow  sections  with  various  types  of  dams 
many  parts  of  the  stream  will  be  available 
for  fishing  which  would  not  have  been  other- 
wise. The  slow  moving  currents  will  be 
speeded  up  with  deflectors  so  placed  as  to 
force  the  current  from  one  side  of  the  stream 
to  the  other.  Food  and  trout  are  known  to 
thrive  well  in  such  improved  areas.  The 
combined  efforts  of  all  interested  sportsmen 
is  desired  to  make  the  Lehigh  River  a fisher- 
man’s paradise. 


This  is  one  of  the  pools  on  Rock  Run,  popular  mountain  trout  stream  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
not  far  from  Williamsport.  Its  foaming  waterfalls  and  picturesque  setting  make  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  small  streams  in  Pennsylvania. 
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JEST  when  our  sucker  fishin’  wuz  gittin’ 
fare  in  March,  along  cum  a cold  spell 
thet  shure  upsot  the  appelcart.  On  the 
Sattiddy  afore  it  got  colder ’n  blazes,  Ned 
Forst  ketched  him  the  nicest  string  o’  suck- 
ers I’ve  seed  in  yeres  down  ter  the  spring 
hole  in  the  crick.  Ned  is  jest  like  a lot  o’ 
us  fellers  eround  this  neck  o’  the  woods  be- 
cus  he  onley  taiks  whut  he  needs  fer  the 
fambly.  He  ketched  all  told  12  suckers  an’ 
kept  jest  4 o’  them,  runnin’  in  size  frum  16 
ter  18%  inches.  Thet  biggest  sucker  in  his 
string  ud  hev  tuched  3%  pounds  er  I don’t 
reckin  rite  in  the  wate  o’  fish.  He  wuz 
a-usin’  leetle  red  worms  thet  he  hed  dug 
out  back  o’  his  hog  pen,  an’  rite  now  he’s 
got  eround  a hundred  o’  them  worms,  thet 
hes  a red  vein  runnin’  thru  ’em,  in  moss 
atuffenin’  up  fer  the  furst  day  cum  trout 
seezun.  Reckin  they  ain’t  no  bate  fer  trout 
airly  in  the  seezun  thet  kin  beet  red  worms 
when  the  water’s  high  an’  roily. 

Jedgin’  by  the  snow  still  alayin’  up  in  the 
gap  ter  the  hed  or  the  trout  run,  we’ll  be 
gittin’  fare  high  water  cum  openin’  day  an’ 
it  ain’t  no  use  kiddin’  ourselfs,  worms  er 
minifies  will  like  ez  not  be  the  ticket.  Later 
on  the  fly  fishers’ll  git  in  their  fling  but  fer 
the  seezun  start  a feller  mite  jest  ez  well 
ez  not  face  the  facts. 

A pet  stretch  o’  trout  water  o’  mine  is 
down  in  the  medder  back  o’  my  bam.  I 
alius  hev  bin  keerful  not  ter  cut  the  black 
alder  bushes  along  the  bank  an’  ginerally  I 
kin  figger  on  takin’  a cuppel  brookies  in 
thet  stretch  thet’ll  go  a foot  er  better.  It’s 
rite  tricky  fishin’  tho  fer  the  run  cuts  under 
the  banks  an’  a feller  walkin’  hevy  is  durned 
sartin  ter  send  every  brookie  ascootin’  fer 
cover.  Ter  fish  it  rite  with  wurms  I alius 
figger  takin’  ennyhow  two  hours  o’  the  furst 
momin’  ter  cover  mebbe  a hundred  yards  o’ 
the  run.  Ennyhow,  ’twon’t  be  long  now 
afore  we’ll  be  wettin’  our  trout  lines.  Gude 
luck. 


POTTER  COUNTY 
BANQUET  HELD 

On  February  13,  in  the  beautiful  Consis- 
tory Building  at  Coudersport,  the  Potter 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen  held  their 
annual  banquet. 

At  6:30  dinner  was  served  to  327  sports- 


Question:  When  does  the  sucker  spawn? 

For  early  April,  where  is  a good  place  to 
fish  for  it? — J.  C.  F. 

Answer:  Early  or  late  coming  of  spring 

seems  to  have  a great  deal  of  bearing  on 
the  spawning  time  of  the  common  sucker. 
Generally  in  the  central  counties,  the  sucker 
run  starts  up  tributary  streams  to  the  Juniata 
River  at  any  time  from  late  March  to  the 
first  week  in  April.  Upstream  movement  of 
the  schools  takes  place  at  night  when  the 
splashing  of  the  fish  passing  over  shallow 
riffles  can  often  be  heard.  Spawning  of  the 
sucker  takes  place  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania waters  at  a considerably  later  date, 
often  during  May,  according  to  observations 
made  by  one  of  our  most  reliable  corre- 
spondents in  that  section.  The  big  suckers 
of  Twin  Lakes  in  Pike  County,  according 
to  Dr.  Stutsman,  have  been  reliably  checked 
as  spawning  when  the  water  temperature 
touches  41  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  you  are 
planning  to  sucker  fish  on  any  of  the 
tributary  waters  to  the  Juniata  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  as  a rule  the  fish  have  moved 
upstream  from  their  point  of  schooling  at 
the  mouths  of  such  tributaries  or  points  of 
juncture  with  the  river.  Sucker  fishermen 
in  that  area  usually  figure  the  run  is  well 
underway  by  early  April  and  fish  in  pools 
of  the  stream  at  different  points.  If  a dam  of 
sufficient  size  blocks  the  migration,  a favorite 
spot  is  below  this  structure. 

Question:  What  are  some  good  standard 

patterns  of  wet  flies  for  early  trout  season? — 
M.  H. 

Answer:  Wetzel  lists  as  excellent  patterns 

of  wet  flies  the  following:  Red  Quill,  Profes- 
sor, Red  Legged  March  Fly,  Grey  Hackle, 
Greenwells  Glory,  Coachman,  Alder,  Wick- 
hams Fancy,  Teal  and  Orange,  March  Brown, 
Pink  Lady,  Ginger  Quill,  Royal  Coachman, 
Stone  Fly,  Fish  Fly,  Cahill,  Grizzly  King, 
Rube  Wood,  Little  Black  Caddis,  Morrison, 
Governor,  Black  Quill,  Early  Brown  Spinner, 
Gold  Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear,  King  of  the  Water, 


men.  During  the  dinner,  music  was  furnished 
by  Bill  Cramer  and  his  little  German  Band 
from  Galeton. 

After  a delicious  dinner,  the  sportsmen 
proceeded  to  the  auditorium  where  A.  G. 
Logue,  acting  as  chairman,  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  a few  words  in  regards  to  the 
banquet,  and  thanked  the  sportsmen  for  their 
fine  cooperation  in  making  the  banquet  a 
success.  At  this  time  Mr.  Logue  introduced 
the  speakers  for  the  evening.  The  first 
speaker  was  M.  E.  Sherman,  District  Super- 
visor, Div.  E,  Game  Commission  of  St. 
Marys.  The  next  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Archie  Hanes,  first  Vice-President  of 
the  Sportsmen’s  Federation  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Hanes  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  sportsmen 


Queen  of  the  Water,  Red  Hackle,  and  Red 
Ant.  Hook  sizes  preferred  by  many  wet  fly 
fishermen  range  from  12  to  16  with  a 
sprinkling  of  18’s  and  20’s. 

Question:  What  is  a good  method  for  carry- 
ing minnows  when  fishing  for  trout  using 
a swivel  and  double  hook.  Have  been  carry- 
ing a few  minnows,  which  I have  found  are 
sufficient  for  a day’s  fishing,  in  a quart  jar, 
but  this  is  bulky  and  inconvenient  in  my 
hunting  coat.  Any  suggestions  will  be  ap- 
preciated.— K.  P.  D. 

Answer:  Try  this.  Since  the  minnows 

will  be  killed  anyway  when  placed  on  your 
rigging,  a most  important  consideration  is 
that  they  be  as  firm  as  possible.  After  catch- 
ing, say  a half  dozen  blacknosed  dace  or 
other  minnows,  dampen  a square  cloth, 
sprinkle  generously  with  salt,  and  wrap  the 
minnows  in  it.  The  bait  fish  themselves 
should  be  salted  and  this  will  be  found  to 
toughen  them,  making  them  ideal  for  use  on 
the  rigging.  The  salt,  incidentally,  washes 
away  quickly  and  it  has  been  found  that 
it  tends  to  preserve  to  a fine  degree  the 
natural  coloration  of  the  baitfish.  Go  sparing 
on  the  use  of  dace,  for  they  are  valuable 
trout  forage  in  many  of  our  waters. 

Question:  Like  to  fish  crickets  and  grass- 

hoppers for  trout,  but  find  that  after  hook- 
ing underneath  the  collar,  they  die  too 
quickly.  What  is  a more  satisfactory  method 
of  hooking  these  insects  or  attaching  them 
so  that  they  will  remain  alive  longer? — -J.  T. 

Answer:  A lively  kicking  grasshopper  or 

cricket  is  to  be  greatly  preferred  when  fish- 
ing these  insects  for  stream  wise  trout.  Try 
this.  Get  a light  rubber  band,  very  small,  to 
fasten  hook  to  grasshopper  or  cricket. 

Question:  What  is  the  best  color  of  buck- 

tail  to  use  in  muddy  or  near  muddy  water, 
that  is  from  the  angle  of  visibility  to  the 
trout? — T.  J.  L. 

Answer:  It  is  believed  that  a black  buck- 

tail  is  most  visible  under  the  conditions  you 
mention. 


of  Pennsylvania.  Following  Mr.  Hanes,  Bill 
Munsell  of  Emporium  said  a few  words  for 
Cameron  County.  Then  Mr.  Shattuck,  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  McKean  County,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  making  all  hunters  take  a 
physical  examination  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania.  L.  Stevesson, 
President  of  the  Tioga  County  Sportsmen 
spoke  a few  words  in  their  behalf.  Mr. 
Logue  then  introduced  Seth  Gordon,  the 
main  speaker  of  the  evening.  After  a very 
interesting  talk  by  Mr.  Gordon,  Hon.  Robert 
E.  Lewis  showed  pictures  of  deer  feeding 
during  the  winter  months  in  Potter  County. 
Other  pictures  were  shown  concerning  the 
proper  handling  of  firearms,  why  the  farmer 
posts  his  land  and  fishing  in  the  Rockies. 
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By  PAUL  L.  SWANSON 


The  Story 

THERE  is  a widespread  belief  that  certain 
species  of  snakes  have  a very  peculiar 
method  of  protecting  their  young  from 
enemies.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
story,  here  is  the  average  account: 

The  narrator  is  strolling  along  over  the 
countryside  when  he  suddenly  comes  upon 
a snake.  A large  number  of  young  snakes 
are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  parent. 
She  makes  known  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
by  hissing  or  other  means,  or  perhaps  they 
discover  the  formidable  presence  for  them- 
selves. At  any  rate,  in  a short  time  all  of 
the  young  have  crawled  down  her  open 
mouth,  after  which  she  escapes.  Some  ob- 
servers claim  to  have  subsequently  seen 
the  young  snakes  emerge  from  the  adult’s 
mouth,  none  the  worse  for  the  experience. 
The  story  is  most  frequently  told  of  garter 
snakes,  blacksnakes  and  other  harmless 
species,  although  I have  heard  it  concerning 
rattlesnakes  and  copperheads. 

I have  heard  this  story,  with  but  few 
variations,  from  scores  of  people;  sometimes 
from  two  in  a single  day.  My  brother  and 
I maintain  an  exhibit  of  reptiles  which  is 
open  to  the  public.  This  exhibit  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  over  a thousand 
individuals  every  year  who  are  interested 
in  snakes  and  their  habits. 

For  more  than  a century  herpetologists 
have  been  observing  the  habits  of  the  snakes 
of  this  country.  One  such  student  of  rep- 
tiles encounters  more  snakes  in  the  wild 
than  dozens  of  people  not  so  interested.  And 
no  herpetologist,  of  even  the  most  amateur 
status,  has  ever  seen  baby  snakes  deliberate- 
ly crawl  down  the  throat  of  a parent.  Many 
of  them  scoff  at  the  idea,  although  the 
more  tactful  pretend  to  keep  an  open  mind 
on  the  subject.  You  can  not  tell  a person 
that  something  he  claims  to  have  seen  is  an 
impossibility  without  the  direct  inference 
that  he  is  a liar. 

This  puts  the  average  outdoor  lover  in 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  to  choose 
between  the  opinions  of  friends  he  respects, 
and  those  of  herpetologists  who,  he  believes, 
should  know  their  own  science. 

Paradoxial  as  it  may  sound,  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  snakes  ever  swallow  their  young 
for  temporary  protection,  yet  I do  believe 
that  at  least  some  of  the  people  who  have 
told  me  of  witnessing  such  an  occurrence  are 
not  lying  to  me,  and  that  they  are  sincere 
in  their  belief. 

Improbabilities 

The  fact  that  so  many  hundreds  of  amateur 
observers  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 


witness  this  alleged  trait  of  snakes,  and  no 
trained  observer  has  even  seen  it,  should 
make  one  a little  skeptical  about  it. 

It  is  also  strange  that  it  is  so  frequently 
told  by  the  type  of  person  who  loses  no 
time  in  getting  a rock  or  a club  with  which 
to  put  an  end  to  any  snake  he  may  see, 
yet  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  they  stand 
quietly  by  and  carefully  watch  the  creatures. 

In  our  collection  we  have  had  hundreds  of 
broods  of  snakes  bom,  but  we  have  never 
seen  any  of  them  act  in  such  a manner.  I 
have  captured  many  adult  wild  snakes  with 
their  young  right  by  their  sides,  but  the 
parent  has  never  made  any  effort  to  protect 
them.  That  the  young  were  near  the  parent 
at  all  was  probably  coincidental  except  in 
very  recently  born  specimens.  The  young 
were  probably  using  the  same  cover  for 
refuge. 

The  maternal  instinct  is  apparently  lack- 
ing in  our  local  snakes.  The  young  do  not 
need  any  parental  care,  and  we  have  never 
observed  them  getting  any.  In  fact  we  have 
had  young  snakes  eaten  by  their  own 
mothers  when  they  both  happened  to  grasp 
the  same  item  of  food.  The  large  snake 
engulfed  the  food  and  the  attached  young 
one  along  with  it.  This  frequently  happens 
with  species  that  are  by  no  means  cannibal- 
istic, and  is  not  deliberate  but  fortuitous. 

Our  local  poisonous  snakes  are  bom  with 
developed  fangs  and  poison  glands,  and  are 
capable  of  poisoning  their  prey  and  enemies 
as  soon  as  they  have  emerged  from  the 
mother.  Most  baby  harmless  snakes  attempt 
to  bite  when  handled,  although  the  mother 
may  be  very  docile. 

Snakes  have  no  internal  provisions  for 
temporarily  storing  their  young.  They  must 
go  down  the  elimentary  tract,  and  if  they 
remained  long,  they  would  certainly  succumb 
to  digestive  juices. 

One  of  our  captive  garter  snakes  had  a 
brood  of  sixty-six  young,  and  there  is  a 
record  of  another  having  seventy-eight.  Even 
granting  that  they  move  rapidly  for  their 
size,  it  would  take  a considerable  amount 
of  time  for  all  of  them  to  crawl  down  the 
parent’s  throat.  And  after  a few  weeks,  or 
even  a few  days  growth,  the  adult  would 
be  so  encumbered  with  their  vast  bulk  that 
she  wouldn’t  be  able  to  escape.  Such  a pro- 
cedure would  defeat  its  own  purpose,  even 
with  newly  born  snakes.  The  enemy  of 
the  snake  would  have  much  more  time  to 
capture  the  adult  while  she  was  waiting  for 
the  young  to  crawl  down  her  throat.  The 
snake  would  be  more  defenseless  while  thus 


occupied.  If  the  enemy  were  a man  (which 
it  would  be  if  a man  was  observing  the 
alleged  action)  or  other  sizable  enemy,  he 
could  wait  until  the  young  were  all  within 
the  adult  snake  and  then  kill  the  whole 
brood  at  one  time.  If  the  snakes  scattered 
in  all  directions  at  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  some  of  them  would  naturally  escape. 

Possible  Origins  of  the  Belief 

Ovoviviparous  species  (those  which  bear 
the  young  alive)  such  as  garter  snakes  and 
water  snakes,  are  sometimes  killed  just 
prior  to  parturition.  If  shot  with  a rifle,  or 
mangled  with  rock  or  club,  some  of  the 
young  snakes  may  emerge  from  the  wound. 
These  snakes  are  usually  enveloped  in  in- 
dividual sacs,  but  these  membranes  may 
have  been  broken  by  the  wounds,  in  which 
case  it  is  quite  possible  for  some  of  the  small 
snakes  to  crawl  away.  Even  within  the  sacs 
they  are  capable  of  motion.  An  occurrence 
such  as  this,  which  is  by  no  means  rare,  is 
the  most  plausible  basis  for  the  story  in 
question. 

The  story  is  also  told  of  blacksnakes,  an 
oviparous  species  (egg-laying).  Naturally  the 
preceding  explanation  would  not  apply.  The 
common  blacksnake,  or  racer,  frequently  eats 
other  snakes;  usually  small  ones.  If  such  a 
recently  fed  snake  is  disturbed,  it  may  dis- 
gorge its  food,  which  if  recently  enough 
swallowed  may  still  be  alive.  On  killing 
such  a snake  and  observing  a live  snake 
emerge  from  its  mouth,  an  uninformed  per- 
son might  readily  believe  that  it  had  sought 
protection  in  its  parent’s  interior. 

Using  actually  observed  incidents  like 
these,  the  stories  are  reconstructed.  It  is  a 
pertinent  fact  that  of  all  of  the  times  I’ve 
heard  the  story,  it  had  never  occurred 
recently.  The  observer  had  seen  it  when  he 
was  a boy;  had  seen  it  twenty  years  ago; 
etc.  I do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  story  is 
deliberately  fabricated,  but  that  as  time  goes 
on  and  memory  lapses,  missing  details  of  the 
incident  are  unwittingly  filled  in. 

Granting  that  some  observation  is  ori- 
ginally made,  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  most 
instances  the  snakes  are  indistinctly  seen, 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  in  such 
a habitat  that  grasses,  weeds,  rocks  and  other 
matter  tend  to  obstruct  clear  vision,  together 
with  the  more  or  less  protective  coloration 
of  the'  snakes  themselves.  Then  in  relating 
the  incident,  details  are  almost  inadvertently 
reconstructed  to  make  the  story  logical  and 
tellable. 

Some  Explanations 

In  this  regard,  I will  cite  a personal  ex- 
ample of  the  revamping  of  obscure  details 
into  an  item  of  reasonable  continuity.  I once 
thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  put 
some  of  my  dreams  on  paper.  I put  paper ! 
and  pencil  within  easy  reach  on  the  night 
table  by  my  bed.  Whenever  I awakened,  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  or  morning,  I switched 
on  the  bed  lamp  and  immediately  started : 
to  write  down  what  I could  remember  of 
what  I had  dreamed.  In  many  cases,  before 
I could  even  write  a sentence,  I had  for- 
gotten that  which  I intended  to  write.  Occa-  ; 
sionally  I wrote  a short  paragraph,  and 
was  conscious  at  the  time  that  I was  “filling- 
in”  a little.  These  paragraphs  were  quite ! 
interesting  to  read  at  a later  time,  but  one 
would  hate  to  claim  authorship  of  them. 

Like  anyone  else,  however,  I can  relate 
dreams  a few  hours  after  they  occur  and 
make  them  sound  fairly  reasonable.  If  it 
weren’t  for  the  result  of  the  above  mentioned 
experiment,  I would  believe  that  I was  tell- 
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ing them  with  reasonable  accuracy.  I do 
not  expect  anyone  to  be  firmly  convinced 
about  this  matter  of  dreams  until  after  they 
have  tried  a similar  experiment  themselves. 

The  point  is  that  a little  reconstruction 
probably  takes  place  in  anything  we  tell. 
Then  again,  we  tell  things  as  we  see  them, 
but  to  others  witnessing  the  same  thing  from 
a different  angle,  it  may  appear  quite  differ- 
ently. The  various  witnesses  to  some  court 
trials  bear  this  out,  disregarding  intentional 
prevarication. 

When  some  people  have  heard  about  an 
inconsequential  event  a number  of  times, 
perhaps  happening  to  a close  friend  of  theirs, 
eventually  they  begin  to  think  of  it  as  having 
happened  to  themselves.  At  times  when  I 
meet  some  boyhood  friend,  in  the  course  of 
reminiscent  conversation  he  tells  of  a prank 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  character.  I 
often  feel  sure  that  it  was  I.  Sometimes 
such  a friend  will  recall  the  big  fish  that  he 
caught  when  we  were  out  together  years  ago. 

Sometimes  we  borrow  an  incident  from 
an  acquaintance  in  the  past  and  tell  it  to 
new  acquaintances  as  of  happening  to  our- 
selves, just  to  make  it  more  interesting. 
Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  conversa- 
tion involved  if  it  were  not  personal.  As 
time  goes  on,  and  memory  gets  faulty,  with 
constant  retelling  we  come  to  think  of  it  as 
actually  having  happened  that  way.  What 
was  originally  a little  white  lie  becomes  the 
truth  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge.  If  I 
hadn’t  checked  these  personal  reactions  with 
those  of  a number  of  other  people,  I would 
hesitate  to  admit  them.  These  traits  would 
account  for  so  many  people  claiming  to  have 
seen  snakes  swallow  their  young. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  many 
of  those  who  insist  they  have  seen  this 
alleged  phenomenon  are  not  lying.  A lie, 
to  quote  Webster,  is  “an  intentional  state- 
ment of  untruth  designed  to  mislead  an- 
other.” On  the  other  hand  I do  not  believe 
they  are  telling  the  truth,  for  truth  is  “con- 
formity to  fact  or  reality.” 


Russ  Skinner  of  Palmyra  was  amused  last  year 
when  this  excited  fisherman  (reason  in  the  net) 
was  saved  from  plunging  into  Spring  Creek  at 
the  “Paradise”  by  this  handy  log. 


Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 

This  is  the  month  that  salt  water  fishing 
starts  in  earnest.  The  winter  specimens  are 
schooling  up  for  a last  stand  and  the  spring 
numbers  start  to  increase  both  in  size  and 
quantity.  Heavy  snow  storms  over  week  ends 
during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  early 
in  March  spoiled  a number  of  winter-flounder 
trips  for  the  club  members.  However,  Henry 
Asam  is  not  bothered  by  a little  snow  and 
reports  several  successful  catches  from  the 
sod-banks  in  Margate. 

Striped  bass  start  running  out  of  the  rivers 
and  bays  into  the  surf  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Blood  worms  make  a good  bait 
at  this  time  while  along  the  North  Jersey 
coast  and  Long  Island  squidding  is  the  popu- 
lar method.  Remember  it’s  illegal  to  take 
striped  bass  in  New  Jersey  before  June  1, 
but  the  battle  and  a photograph  is  worth 
while  even  if  you  do  have  to  return  them. 
In  New  York  State  they  must  measure  16 
inches  to  the  fork  of  the  tail,  but  sportsmen 
won’t  keep  them  under  20  inches. 

Jacob  Busch  and  Dave  Mazzoni  take  no- 
tice: Eels  start  to  bite  in  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
offshore  about  the  20th  of  this  month.  We 
understand  that  Dave  has  been  waiting  all 
winter  for  this  news  so  that  he  can  revise  his 
favorite  tall  story. 

With  the  trout  season  opening  in  both 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  the  15th  of 
this  month  and  a two-week  start  in  New 
York  State  the  Dover  fly  casters  will  have 
their  hands  full.  Last  year  not  a trout  was 
caught  in  the  club  of  sufficient  size  to  enter 
for  competition  in  the  prize  fish  contest,  so 
this  year  we  expect  a deluge  of  entries  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Live  bait  seems  to  be 
preferable  at  this  time,  however  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  rises,  and  fly  hatches 
increase,  the  artificial  wet  or  dry  flies  become 
more  effective.  Local  conditions  generally 
govern  the  use  of  the  latter. 

For  the  past  two  months  the  principle  topic 
of  conversation  has  been  the  sensational  mov- 
ing pictures  of  August  P.  Livenais  in  action 
that  were  shown  by  Harlan  Major  at  the 
February  meeting.  The  weather  is  now  get- 
ting about  right  for  casting  practice  which 
reminds  us  of: 

“the  spring  intraclub  tournament.” 

One  of  the  strictly  closed  events  featured 
every  year  by  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  is  the 
intraclub  tournament  held  early  in  May. 
This  year  the  date  is  May  4.  The  members 
always  anticipate  this  spring  event  with 
marked  enthusiasm.  It’s  just  a great  big  pic- 
nic with  the  members  and  their  families  out 
for  a good  time.  It  also  marks  the  start  of 
tournament  casting  activities  in  this  com- 
munity. 

This  year  the  tournament  is  going  to  add 
some  encouragement  to  the  practical  angler 
by  specifying  that  the  surf  casting  events  be 
run  off  with  the  same  equipment  that  they 
use  in  fishing.  Sort  of  a “Salt  Water  Skish” 
game,  if  we  can  get  away  with  such  a title. 


Many  of  the  coastwise  casting  clubs  have 
in  the  past  included  in  their  tournament 
events,  one  known  as  the  “fisherman’s  spe- 
cial,” wherein  the  contestant  rigged  up  with 
hook,  line,  and  sinker;  and  let  go  for  dis- 
tance. This  “fisherman’s  special”  has  always 
been  subordinate  to  the  main  casting  events 
which  were  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  expert 
casters  who  specialized  in  tournament  equip- 
ment scientifically  designed  to  produce 
greater  distance.  Encouragement  has  always 
been  given  the  novice  by  a percentage  system 
of  handicapping  that  classifies  each  contestant 
according  to  his  ability,  but  the  experts  with 
their  tournament  equipment,  always  stood 
out  in  contrast  to  the  others,  regardless  of 
any  “Casting  I.  Q.  Rating.” 

The  Dover  Fishing  Club  proposes  to  reverse 
all  this  in  their  intraclub  tournament  by 
specifying  that  all  of  the  contestants  in  the 
main  events  use  regular  fishing  tackle,  such 
as  store-bought  rods  not  over  ten  feet  long, 
standard  makes  of  reels  used  in  practical 
fishing,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  these  fellows 
who  are  always  preaching  light  tackle  and 
thin  lines  are  going  to  insist  that  nothing 
lighter  than  a nine  thread  line  be  used.  A 
good  many  of  them  use  a six-thread  line  for 
actual  fishing. 

It  is  expected  that  these  restrictions  will 
encourage  a greater  number  of  the  members 
to  participate  in  the  events  to  be  featured. 
Of  course,  the  experts  will  undoubtedly  have 
their  special  tournament  equipment  with 
them,  and  a special  event  may  be  staged  for 
their  benefit,  but  it  will  be  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  exhibition.  If  they  want  to  get  in 
on  some  of  the  prizes  they’ve  just  gotta  cast 
alongside  of  the  “common  peepul”  and  use 
plebian  weapons. 

Another  item  of  great  significance  is  that 
there  will  be  more  actual  casting  done  by  the 
individuals  in  competition.  The  usual  three- 
cast  events  will  be  increased  to  five  casts. 
This  will  be  a great  help,  particularly  in  the 
average  event  where  formerly  the  average  of 
the  three  casts  made  was  counted  for  the 
high  score.  This  meant  that  one  break  put 
the  contestant  out  of  the  game  and  if  it 
happened  to  be  his  first  cast  of  the  day  it 
was  pretty  discouraging.  However,  with  each 
contestant  making  five  casts  and  the  average 
of  the  three  longest  taken  as  his  score,  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  a “br-r-r-r-reak”  will 
have  plenty  of  chance  to  come  back  and 
make  good. 

From  the  above,  don’t  get  the  idea  that 
this  club  is  getting  skish  conscious.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Dover  is  still  going  to  train 
their  casters  in  the  fine  art  of  tournament 
casting  and  encourage  the  further  develop- 
ment of  scientifically  constructed  rods,  syn- 
chronizing thumbless  reels,  and  gossamer  like 
lines,  but  the  ultimate  motive  in  this  intra- 
club  tournament  is  to  get  the  novice  caster 
out  alongside  the  experts  and  make  them 
both  work  on  an  equal  basis.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly give  the  hitherto  reluctant  con- 
i'Continued  on  page  20) 
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This  fine  catch  of  brown  trout  was  taken  on  the  Brokenstraw  last  season  by  Lloyd  Locke  of 

Titusville.  Photo  by  C.  Joseph  Richardson. 


Worms  and  Worm  Fishing 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 
panionship  in  such  fishing.  However,  for  the 
initiate  this  holds  no  penalty,  for  he  who 
can  enjoy  a day  of  solitude  in  nature  tastes, 
for  the  nonce,  the  true  flavor  of  personal 
freedom.  For  the  brief  period  of  this  one 
day,  he  need  consult  no  soul  but  his  own 
as  to  whither,  when  or  why,  and  thus  may 
snatch  a morsel  of  that  emancipation  from 
the  clamor  and  multiplicities  of  life  which 
the  soul  of  contemplative  man  has  ever 
sought. 

“The  soul  that  marches,  age  to  age, 

On  slow  and  painful  pilgrimage, 

Till  man  through  tears  and  strife  and  pain 
Shall  thus  his  Godhead  find  again. 

Of  such,  the  wind  in  lonely  tree 
The  murmurous  brook  doth  tell  to  me. 
These  are  the  wonders  ye  may  know 
Who  to  the  Silent  Places  go; 

Who  these  with  reverent  foot  hath  trod 
May  meet  his  soul  and  walk  with  God.” 
Jeffery  Farnol. 


Natural  Insects  and  Their 
Imitations 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  16;  wings,  grouse; 

body,  yellowish  brown  floss  silk,  ribbed  with 
fine  gold  wire;  hackle,  pale  ginger. 

“PALE  EVENING  SPINNER” 
Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Baetidae 
Genus — Ephemerella 
Species — Dorothea 
$ imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  %"  to  7/16"; 
wings,  clear  and  glassy;  abdomen,  pale  yel- 
lowish; legs,  pale  yellowish;  tails,  white. 

Remarks:  This  fly  carrying  a mass  of 

yellowish  eggs  at  the  tip  of  her  abdomen, 
may  be  noticed  over  the  water,  usually 
around  sundown.  I have  opened  trout, 
whose  stomachs  were  literally  gorged  with 
this  insect.  On  some  waters  it  is  extremely 
abundant,  and  appears  in  greatest  numbers 
on  dark  cloudy  days. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  starling; 

body,  pale  yellow  floss  silk,  ribbed  with  gold 
wire,  and  tipped  with  yellow  chenille,  to 
represent  the  egg  sac;  hackle,  pale  yellow; 
tail,  white  hackle  fibres. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Today,  Yesterday's  Tomorrow 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

All  in  all — everything  considered — crowded 
waterways,  shrinking  streams,  insufficient 
space,  etc.,  the  full  creel  of  small  trout  is 
probably  a bit  doubtful  as  to  number, 
dubious  as  to  size.  The  writer  has  been 
reliably  informed  thirteen  six-inch  babes 
are  required  to  make  up  one  pound  of  meat; 
only  four  eight-inch  specimens.  Apparently 
the  time  is  about  ripe  to  hike  the  size  limit 
up  to  eight  inches.  As  regards  the  creel 
limit  of  ten,  a reduction  might  well  be  con- 
sidered— if  only  to  discourage  the  early  sea- 
son repeaters.  The  fellow  who  is  out  only 
for  meat  likely  visits  the  streams  as  long  as 
he  feels  the  take  justifies  the  time  consumed. 
With  unwary  hatchery  reared  trout  it  is 
not  impossible  this  fellow  may  take  ten 
daily,  perhaps  more  if  convenient,  for  two, 
three,  five,  six  days  or  two  weeks  at  the 


beginning  of  the  season.  Needless  to  say 
the  stream  subjected  to  such  rough  usage  will 
not  be  very  productive  along  about  mid- 
May  or  June.  And  the  oft  suggested  sea- 
sonal limit  of  30,  40  or  50  fish,  an  idea 
moulded  on  the  plan  commonly  employed  to 
control  game  bags,  would  probably  be  just 
another  law,  likely  impossible  of  checking 
or  enforcement,  perhaps  as  useless  as  a row- 
boat in  the  Sahara  and  not  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  it  might  be  written. 

As  an  example  of  stream  traffic,  the  past 
season  dawned  rough,  cold  and  ugly,  water 
high  and  roily,  fishing  conditions  poor  at 
best,  but  there  were  some  mighty  big  bags, 
kills  that  paved  the  way  for  the  promised 
lean  days  to  come  along  a bit  later.  On  the 
desk  at  the  moment  lay  some  old  newspaper 
clippings,  each  selected  at  random  over  the 
state.  One  angler  is  listed  as  taking  ten 
trout  in  less  than  two  hours  after  midnight, 
the  string  ranging  in  length  from  12  to  14 
inches.  Depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
fish,  whether  recently  stocked  or  stream  ac- 
climated, also  available  food  in  the  latter 
event,  the  weight  might  be  estimated  to  run 
12  oz.  to  one  pound  on  the  12-inchers,  a 
pound  or  more  each  on  the  14’s.  A string 
such  as  the  one  under  discussion  perhaps 
aggregated  10  to  12  pounds.  Does  it  seem 
reasonable  that  any  one  fisherman  should 
kill  ten  or  more  pounds  of  trout  in  one  and 
the  same  day,  especially  ten  living  organisms 
to  do  so  . . .1  would  not  question  the  fel- 
low who  killed  two  five -pounders,  but  ten 
one-pounders  is  something  else  again  to 
this  fisherman. 

Another  out  of  the  way  line  or  two  men- 
tions an  angler  as  taking  ten  nice  fish  from 
the  same  hole  the  first  day  and  hoping  to 
repeat  the  performance  on  the  second,  legal 
enough,  but  if  successfully  consummated  an 
act  just  about  wiping  out  enjoyable  fishing 
thereabouts  for  another  twelve-month.  Then 
again  perhaps  this  man  only  hopes  to  fish 
twice  the  season. 


A third  paragraph  boasts  two  fellows  fish- 
ing together  netted  twenty  trout  in  one  hour, 
killing  all,  the  bag  ranging  up  to  13  inches,  j 

And  still  more  ...  a take  of  ten,  three 
over  14  inches  and  up  to  15,  the  remaining 
ranging  from  10  to  14.  This  catch  should 
have  bordered  on  the  ten  pound  or  over 
class,  especially  if  the  trout  were  reasonably 
well  conditioned.  A lot  of  fish  for  someone 
to  eat  in  a short  time — considering  fish  are 
highly  perishable  you’d  think  this  fellow 
would  not  want  to  look  another  swimming 
creature  in  the  eye  for  many  the  day  there- 
after. 

Two  brothers  of  the  same  address  and 
living  under  a common  household  arrange- 
ment took  ten  each,  twenty  for  only  three 
adults  to  consume. 

Man  and  wife  ten  each  ...  20  for  the  two. 

And  so  on  and  so  on  hundreds  of  times 
over  the  state. 

Pathetically  many  of  these  people  belong 
to  the  potentially  thinking  class  and  are 
merely  carried  away  by  the  pent  up  emo-  , 
tion  of  the  first  day  release  after  a winter’s  \ 
imprisonment.  There  is  an  hysterical  open- 
ing  day  unreality  in  the  air  that  sweeps  the 
victim  along  on  a surge  of  irresponsibility — 1 ! 
he  wants  the  limit  be  it  one,  two,  three,  ten 
or  fifty.  But  such  naivete  is  not  always  the 
case  either — there  too  is  the  fellow  who1 
honestly  tho  mistakenly  feels  that  after 
handing  the  State  the  license  fee  he  may  ! 
rightfully  expect  fresh  fish  at  pretty  con- 
sistent intervals  throughout  the  following  six 
months.  Utterly  ridiculous — the  man  whoi  I 
buys  a license  has  gotten  his  worth  of  the 
investment  when  he  eats  about  two  fair  size 
trout.  Restaurants  trafficing  in  fresh  trout 
from  private  rearing  pools  charge  about 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  the  plate— 
usually  two  eight  or  nine  inch  fish  or  perhaps 
one  up  to  ten  or  eleven  inches.  An  amusing 
first  hand  example  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
reasoning  came  to  the  writer’s  personal 
observation  not  so  long  ago  in  the  persor 


of  a fellow  I chanced  to  meet  over  along 
the  Yellow  Breeches  near  Bowmansdale. 
Late  May  or  early  June  and  the  stranger 
complained  bitterly  about  no  sport  after  the 
first  day  or  so,  not  enough  stocking,  etc., 
saying  he  and  his  son  had  taken  20  at 
Newville  the  opening  morning,  then  went 
back  on  the  next  day  for  19  more,  mostly 
nice  size  rainbows,  which  those  recently 
acquainted  with  Big  Spring  will  recognize 
as  hatchery  reared  fish.  After  the  second 
trip,  the  disgruntled  angler  protested  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  trip 
over  there.  And  the  boy  not  old  enough 
to  require  a license,  not  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  at  the  most.  What  a piker  old  man 
King — satisfied  to  take  two  or  three  or  four 
fair  trout  of  an  evening  now  and  then  with 
artificials,  realeasing  all  of  these  excepting 
a few  of  the  very  nicest.  But  then  perhaps 
this  critic  is  being  unfair — trout  ranking 
I far  down  the  culinary  scale  with  him,  far 
below  bass,  sunfish  or  walleyes,  even  second 
best  to  the  lowly  sucker  or  catfish  . . . 
perhaps  other  people  have  a better  developed 
sense  of  taste  and  hunger  is  an  urge  without 
conscience.  Who  said  bosh? 

Also  for  consideration  is  the  deliberate 
human  predator  . . . the  violator  of  the 

laws  . . . even  Hades  itself  is  too  swell  a 
place  to  be  contaminated  by  his  ilk — I refer 
to  the  geezer  who  exceeds  the  creel  limit  at 
any  time,  any  place,  opportunity  affords. 
With  variation,  this  racketeer  usually  oper- 
ates in  conjunction  with  a confederate,  some- 
times an  oldster,  a mere  youngster  or  an 
unscrupulous  friend.  The  offender  ordinarily 
possesses  reasonable  angling  skill,  knows  fish 
and  how  to  catch  them — he  must  boast  these 
qualities  to  rate  as  troublesome.  The  usual 
plan,  simple  enough  and  generally  carried 
out  right  under  the  very  nose  of  brother 
anglers,  is  to  fill  the  personal  creel  entirely 
or  nearly  so  as  quickly  as  possible,  then 
cache  the  kill  with  the  stooge  and  repeat 
the  performance.  Or  working  alone,  such 
buccaneers  kill  the  limit,  rush  home  and 
return  immediately  to  the  waterways,  not 
always  the  same  stream.  Say  what  you  will, 
this  pirate  should  be  barred  from  fishing  for 
life  at  any  time  detected — he  is  only  one 
step  removed  from  the  dynamiter,  is  more 
frequent  and  nowadays  causes  more  dam- 
age. The  rub  is  to  catch  the  culprit — the 
warden  don’t  have  much  chance  unless  the 
average  fisherman  cares  enough  about  the 
sport  and  its  continuity  to  report  suspicious 
cases  promptly,  even  to  leaving  the  stream 
and  seeking  a telephone.  Self-defense  and 
self-preservation  are  only  qualities  of  real 
manhood  and  never  to  be  confused  with  the 
appellation  “stool  pigeon.”  The  human 
predator  might  deservedly  be  termed  a veno- 
mous snake  in  the  grass — treat  him  as  such. 

Now  in  contrast  to  the  big  kills,  there  is 
the  sermon  to  be  derived  from  an  example 
set  by  a group  of  well-known  conserva- 
tionists, most  of  them  known  either  per- 
sonally or  by  reputation  to  the  readers  of 
this  magazine.  On  opening  day  the  little 
party  of  five  or  six  is  reported  to  have 
hooked  some  45  trout,  all  on  artificials,  and 
many  well  over  12  inches  in  length.  Of  the 
entire  catch  only  three  or  four  were  killed, 
the  largest  a husky  19  inches  and  the  re- 
maining two  or  three  only  slightly  smaller. 
These  fellows  consider  anything  of  less  than 
15  inches  as  beneath  killing  dignity  and  care- 
fully husband  the  finny  denizens  inhabiting 
favorite  haunts. 

In  full  justice  to  all,  which  of  the  above 
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Haunts  of  the  mountain  trout.  Stony  Creek  in 
Carbon  County. 


practices  are  most  likely  to  guarantee  at  least 
reasonable  sport  during  the  latter  stages  of 
a fishing  season?  Kills  like  the  extremes 
listed  cry  out  for  a reduction  in  the  creel 
limit  if  only  for  the  protection  of  the  collec- 
tive majority;  it  is  ideals  such  as  the  last 
which  hold  a glimmer  of  hope  for  the  future 
of  the  sporting  instinct.  Fishermen  generally 
frequent  the  same  haunts,  a not  too  wide 
range.  The  despoiler  robs  his  future  when 
gouging  the  waterways  to  the  last  fish;  early 
seasonal  conservational  restraint  saves  a little 
fun  for  more  sunny  and  intriguing  days  to 
come.  But  pity  the  poor  innocent  who  either 
of  necessity  or  by  chance  must  share  an- 
gling space  with  a group  of  gougers. 

Of  the  various  proposals  advanced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  improvement  of  trout - 
ing,  the  writer  considers  just  about  the  two 
most  dubious  are  the  recurring  demands  for 
a higher  license  fee  with  the  avowed  and 
sole  reason  to  provide  more  liberal  propaga- 
tion and  stocking  of  small  fish,  and  a curtail- 
ment of  the  season  by  lopping  off  the  month 
of  July.  Right  now  available  forage  is  often 
over-taxed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season— 
sometimes  it  is  advisable  for  sportsman’s 
associations  artificially  to  feed  the  fish  at 
many  places  adjacent  to  big  urban  popula- 
tion centers.  Without  being  ironical  it  proves 
just  about  as  pleasurable  to  jostle  the  crowd 
and  take  these  fish  as  would  be  the  case 
should  one  angle  in  a pool  at  a church  social. 
A plausible  solution,  however,  might  be  the 
present  plan  to  hold  trout  longer  at  the 
hatcheries,  stock  bigger  fish,  and  then  add  a 
supplement  as  aforementioned  by  reducing 
the  creel  limit  to  four  or  five  each  day — 
eight  or  ten  inch  fish.  The  limit  of  five 
certainly  should  satisfy  the  fellow  of  con- 
servational tendencies  . . . he  is  not  killing 
so  many  now — likewise  the  fellow  with  a 
flair  toward  braggadocio  and  who  likes  to 
say  “I  got  the  limit”  could  and  would  make 
the  claim  with  just  as  much  pride  were  the 
limit  four,  five  or  ten. 

As  regards  suggestions  that  July  be  lopped 
from  the  trout  fishing  calendar,  the  true  fly 
rod  devotee  wonders  at  times  whether  the 
thought  might  not  border  more  than  a bit 
on  the  insincere  and  selfish  . . . generally 
the  interpretation  of  a certain  minority  early 
season  anglers  who  rush  to  the  streams  in 
April  and  early  May  to  assist  in  the  massacre 
of  the  easy  trout,  then  not  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  topflight  dry  fly  work  to  sur- 
mount late  season  low,  clear  water  prob- 
lems? There  is  the  element  who  turn  to 
bass  July  1 and  then  suffer  misgivings 
that  dry  fly  men  are  still  permitted  on  the 
trout  streams. 

If  the  season  is  to  be  curtailed — if  anything 
is  to  be  lopped  off  at  any  time — the  fisher- 
man at  least  would  much  rather  recommend 
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the  postponement  of  opening  day  until  May 
1 or  even  the  15th.  A later  opening  date 
might  permit  spring  stocked  fish  to  become 
acclimated  and  settle  down  to  available 
shelter,  and  should  afford  the  artificial  user 
a break  which  he  does  not  have  now.  We, 
who  ask  more  and  more  each  year  that 
anglers  adopt  artificials,  still  stack  all  the 
cards  against  the  flyman  with  an  untimely 
opening  day.  High  discolored  water,  cold 
rough  weather,  myriads  of  angle  worms,  and 
no  hatches  do  not  encourage  trout  to  look 
for  flies. 

The  true  fisherman  imbued  with  a genuine 
sporting  instinct  likes  his  pastime  to  offer 
a challenge — July  does  just  that.  And  after 
all  the  challenge  is  the  backbone  of  fishing 
pleasure.  Trout  fishing  mostly  is  merely  il- 
lusory—and  the  delicately  sensitive  equip- 
ment helps  to  emphasize  that  effect.  The 
dry  fly  or  artificial  man  heightens  the  illu- 
sion further  by  insisting  upon  offering  the 
quarry  something  not  good  to  eat,  feathers 
or  hair,  and  to  critical  inspection  all  too 
often  not  very  closely  resembling  the  insect 
or  creature  after  which  the  particular  mon- 
strosity is  named.  With  low  clear  water  and 
few  fish  remaining,  the  pursuit  often  might 
be  said  to  require  the  brainwork  of  a chess 
player  and  the  mechanical  delicacy  of  the 
concert  pianist.  Thus  the  confirmed  July 
dry  fly  artist  is  mostly  a dreamer,  a poetic 
visionary — his  pensive  ultimate  being  to  fool 
fish,  landing  them  only  secondary,  eating 
generally  uninteresting  and  having  little  part 
in  the  governing  urge.  A man  does  not  buy 
twenty-five  dollar  rods,  seven  dollar  lines, 
leaders  at  one  buck  a throw,  tippets  by  the 
dozens  sometimes  costing  ten  cents  each, 
and  flies  at  three  cartwheels  the  dozen  with 
the  idea  of  taking  fish  to  eat — if  such  were 
the  case  and  in  view  of  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania trout,  eating  fish  might  well  cost 
some  five  dollars  the  pound.  No,  the  July 
dry  fly  purist  is  out  there  combatting  a 
challenge — and  as  a matter  of  fact  a condi- 
tion that  only  his  ilk  may  successfully  battle 
— crude  early  season  worming  and  minnow- 
ing  fools  very  few  good  fish  under  average 
conditions  during  the  last  month. 

For  many  years,  this  correspondent,  the 
veriest  of  dubs,  has  observed  the  topflight 
July  flyman — envied  his  technique — aped  his 
poise — marveled  at  his  ability — and  ap- 
plauded his  sportsmanship.  Since  the  late 
sportsman  kills  few  fish,  has  little  desire 
other  than  to  fool  and  release,  the  element 
who  in  ignorance  cry  out  for  curtailment 
just  because  they  themselves  are  not  suf- 
ficiently apt  to  meet  the  requirements  or 
prefer  bass  are  yodeling  in  a manner  un- 
becoming, unnecessary  and  unworthy.  I 
know  the  July  flyman,  I fish  with  him,  I try 
to  adopt  his  dictates — most  sincerely  I do 
not  believe  he  kills  as  many  trout  by  one- 
tenth  during  the  entire  seventh  month  as 
are  slaughtered  between  the  hours  of  mid- 
night and  dawn  on  the  opening  day. 

Rather  than  curtail  the  season  or  throw 
more  small  fish  into  already  potentially  over- 
taxed over-foraged  pre-opening  day  water, 
I would  suggest  some  consideration  be  given 
to  more  stream  space  for  each  fisherman. 
Mr.  Sweigart  touched  upon  this  angle  in  his 
excellent  article,  “This  Modern  Trout  Fish- 
ing,” June,  1939,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
at  the  time  there  was  about  one  hundred 
feet  of  stream  space  available  for  each  li- 
censee should  every  one  elect  to  visit  water- 
ways at  an  exact  given  moment.  The  sug- 
gested reduction  in  the  creel  limit  as  de- 
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tailed  in  proceeding  paragraphs  and  a slight 
refinement  in  the  fish  code  might  help  re- 
lieve the  congestion  a bit.  Should  we  ulti- 
mately make  the  creel  limit  five  trout,  it 
might  be  well  to  require  fishermen  to  leave 
the  stream  as  soon  as  they  choose  to  kill 
so  many,  surrendering  fishing  privileges  for 
the  day  to  others  with  more  patience.  As 
matters  now  stand  a man  may  kill  ten  trout 
and  still  legally  continue  angling  so  long  as 
no  more  are  put  to  death.  If  an  individual 
wishes  to  fish  for  the  sake  of  recreation  all 
day  long,  then  let  him  return  the  fish  to 
the  water  unharmed  . . . let  him  be  com- 
pensated for  his  restraint  just  so  long  as  the 
limit  has  not  been  killed.  In  a measure  such 
a statute  would  reward  the  conservationist 
for  thoughtfulness  and  courtesy  in  husband- 
ing fish  life.  Likewise  it  would  offer  an  in- 
centive for  the  “fellow  on  the  fence.”  After 
all  Mr.  Rank  and  File  cannot  always  be 
censured  too  severely  for  reluctance  in  re- 
leasing small  fish  when  he  knows  tomorrow 
some  other  guy  will  snap  each  and  every 
one  up — -he  can  not  be  jibed  too  severely 
for  not  throwing  all  over  two  or  three  big 
ones  back  when  he  feels  another  fellow  will 
come  along  and  kill  the  limit  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inchers  if  the  opportunity  affords. 
Human  nature  still  rates  as  human  nature, 
and  self-preservation  is  or  should  be  the 
rule  of  the  pack.  And  little  boys  grown  up 
to  voting  age,  stature  and  weight  often  need 
a bit  of  encouragement  to  keep  on  the 
straight  and  narrow. 

There  is  just  another  thought  I would  like 
to  suggest  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Off- 
hand one  would  say  the  idea  commonly 
designated  as  “The  Project”  at  Bellefonte  is 
much  esteemed  and  heartily  approved  by 
fishermen.  Why  not  set  up  a similar  stretch 
of  water  here  and  there  over  the  entire 
trout  area,  not  so  elaborate  as  Bellefonte,  not 
so  costly,  and  not  so  many  nor  so  gigantically 
big  fish.  Local  fishing  associations  would 
more  than  likely  agree  to  cooperate  in  the 
establishment,  maintenance  and  necessary 
policing.  A workable  idea  might  be  to  set 
aside  a stretch  on  each  good  size  stream, 
say  a full  mile,  permitting  only  artificials 
and  the  killing  of  no  fish.  Such  a reserva- 
tion should  offer  ample  sport  for  all  who 
care  to  meet  the  requirements,  act  as  a sort 
of  brood  reservoir,  and  ultimately  encourage 
more  and  more  fellows  to  try  out  artificials 
with  the  thought  of  taking  a crack  at  the 
big  trout  to  be  found  thereabouts,  assuming 
of  course  the  fish  would  eventually  get  big 
with  no  one  permitted  to  kill  the  take. 
Should  reservoirs  become  overpopulated,  the 
surplus  fish  might  be  removed  to  other  less 
fortunate  bodies  of  water,  there  to  offer  a 
challenge  to  bait  and  artificial  men  alike. 
Big  creeks  with  a heavy  flow  of  water, 
abundant  forage,  good  cover,  might  well  sup- 
port such  reservations  one  mile  out  of  each 
ten  to  fifteen;  smaller  limestone  streamlets 
proportionately  or  even  in  entirety  when  ad- 
visable. 

Anglers  mostly  are  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  recent  practice  of  the  Commission  to  post 
certain  stocked  trout  waters  to  sucker  fisher- 
men— just  as  generally  the  trout  man  opines 
the  restriction  is  not  sufficiently  widespread. 
The  practice  of  sucker  fishermen  working 
predominantly  trout  water,  especially  small 
limestone  spring  streams  and  the  little 
creeks,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  game  fish 
season,  is  dubious  at  best — the  game  fish 
angler  mostly  views  the  practice  as  an  unfair 
pre-season  fling  at  the  spreckled  beauty. 
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Justly  proud  of  this  fine  22tS>  inch  rainbow  trout, 
taken  last  season  in  Spring  Creek  on  an  arti- 
ficial drake,  is  Casey  Yocum  of  Lewistown. 


And  in  some  instances  the  charge  is  all  too 
true.  An  example  comes  to  mind,  second 
hand,  but  related  directly  to  the  writer  by 
a trustworthy  man  who  does  not  fish,  none- 
theless lives  on  the  banks  of  a small  lime- 
stone stream  which  is  ordinarily  stocked 
each  autumn  and  then  posted  until  the  fol- 
lowing opening  day.  In  commenting  upon 
the  scarcity  of  trout  thereabouts  and  the 
terrific  pounding  necessary  to  reduce  such 
a fine  stream  with  abundant  cover  and  for- 
age to  practical  impotence,  grinning  my 
friend  opined  many  of  the  nice  fish  were 
taken  out  by  sucker  fishermen.  “But  it  is 
posted,”  expostulated  this  innocent.  “Re- 
gardless of  the  notices  the  stream  is  fished 
anyway,”  my  friend  explained.  Then  he  went 
on  to  comment  that  while  he  was  looking 
over  muskrat  sets  sometime  during  the  trap- 
ping season  there  was  a fisherman  hugging 
the  stream  bank  near  to  a railroad  bridge. 
Just  happening  along  as  the  angler  pulled 
out  a big  trout,  the  trapper  watched  the 
victim  removed  from  the  hook,  then  turn- 
ing momentarily  to  check  a trap  he  heard 
the  plop  as  the  sinker  plunged  back  into 
the  water,  but  not  the  gurgle  of  the  fish. 
Looking  around  the  fish  had  disappeared 
and  the  sucker  fisherman  declared,  “I  put 
him  back.”  Walking  around  a bend,  our 
trapper  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  a point 
of  vantage.  The  sucker  fisherman  had 
crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  and 
was  busily  engaged  in  wrapping  something 
in  dead  grass  ...  it  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  trout.  How  do  you  feel  about  it? 
And  you  cannot  censure  the  warden  either — 
goodness  knows  enough  violators  are  caught 
and  these  hard  working  officers  can  hardly 
be  expected  always  to  appear  at  the  op- 
portune time  along  many  miles  of  brushy, 
out  of  the  way,  isolated  water.  And  ac- 
cording to  my  interpretation  of  the  notices, 
the  sucker  fisherman  was  probably  in  the 
twilight  zone — right  about  that  point  some- 


where must  have  been  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween restricted  and  open  water.  Unfor- 
tunately the  open  water  harbors  the  nicest 
trout  for  those  who  are  stream-wise  there- 
abouts. But  all  too  much  trout  water  is 
infested  with  sucker  fishermen  all  winter 
through  until  early  spring,  and  all  too  fre- 
quently in  sections  where  there  is  abundant 
warm  water  available  for  the  sucker  men. 

So  there  we  are — just  about  back  again  at 
the  start  . . . many  vision  something  a bit 
different  than  we  have,  but  no  one  seems 
wholly  sure  as  to  what.  Some  want  to  re- 
duce the  creel  limit;  still  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  others  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  old  15  or  20  fish  daily.  Some  say  hike 
the  size  limit  upward  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve 
inches;  from  the  pictures  of  detected  vio- 
lators appearing  at  times  in  the  Angler  it 
would  seem  there  are  those  who  would  like 
to  kill  four  to  five  inch  trout.  Some  fisher- 
men yell  for  water  restricted  only  to  arti- 
ficials, a brace  of  fish  daily,  not  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  inches.  Another  insists  the  season 
start  May  1 or  15  instead  of  mid- April; 
not  wholly  silent  is  the  fellow  who  advocates 
lopping  off  July  entirely.  The  alarmed  con- 
servationist asks  that  minnows  be  eliminated 
as  legal  trout  bait;  more  temperate  plead 
the  barring  of  all  live  bait,  at  least  upon 
certain  streams,  within  the  span  of  five  years, 
this  to  enable  fishermen  gradually  to  work 
into  the  mysteries  of  artificials. 

The  question  might  well  resolve  itself  to 
what  each  one  of  us  should  do  to  help 
out  . . . without  too  great  inconvenience 
to  himself  . . . and  to  the  collective  best 
interest  of  the  majority.  Let  us  admit  at 
present  too  many  fellows  visit  the  stream 
with  the  idea  of  taking  something  out  . . . 
wholly  without  thought  of  putting  anything 
back,  either  study,  labor  or  thought.  With 
all  due  apologies  to  the  New  Deal  omnip- 
otent thesis  that  man  needs  almost  parental 
watching,  sometimes  it  seems  all  too  sadly 
as  if  fishermen  do  require  more  regulation 
and  supervision  than  we  care  to  confess. 
This  correspondent  does  not  believe  the  rank 
and  file,  himself  included  with  emphasis, 
are  to  be  trusted  to  appreciate  or  always 
aim  at  the  collective  best  interests.  To  that 
end,  he  is  a firm  advocate  of  further  regula- 
tion of  size  and  creel  limits  as  previously 
hinted — recommending  that  excepting  brook 
trout — size  limits  should  be  hiked  upward 
at  once  to  eight  inches,  adding  an  additional 
inch  each  second  year  until  ten  is  reached, 
shooting  at  twelve  inches  as  the  ultimate 
on  browns  and  rainbows.  I would  not  dis- 
turb the  status  quo  on  brookies.  Likewise 
I would  welcome  creel  reduction,  five  fish 
as  tops  at  first,  then  perhaps  three  or  four, 
and  only  a brace  should  size  requirements 
reach  the  twelve  inch  Utopia. 

“If  you  would  catch  more,  kill  less.” 
Sounds  good,  doesn’t  it  Then  why  don’t  we 
rise  up  in  arms  and  profit  by  experience? 

There’s  an  old  axiom:  “It’s  great  to  be 
great,  but  greater  to  be  human.”  Fishermen 
might  freely  translate  the  thought  into:  “It’s 
great  to  be  an  angler,  but  greater  to  be  a 
sportsman.” 

In  presenting  this  article  I assume  fisher- 
men are  generally  sincere  in  expressions  I 
of  desire  for  more  larger  trout  over  longer 
periods  of  the  season — this  fisherman  realizes 
full  well  that  he  is  sticking  out  his  neck  and 
that  a veritable  barrage  of  criticism  will 
likely  greet  some  of  the  opinions.  And  do 
not  misinterpret  my  written  word  as  the 
disgruntled  yodeling  of  a frustrated  fisher- 
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A Carbon  County  brook  trout  stream.  Little  Bear  Creek. 


man  who  is  not  taking  all  the  trout  he  would 
like— I’m  doing  all  right.  Likewise  do  not 
mistakenly  assume  the  discussion  as  a plea 
for  fishless  fishing — nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  intent.  Again  examine  your  inner- 
most conscience — decide  whether  you  angle 
for  sport  or  meat.  If  for  sport,  do  not  for- 
get there  will  be  another  day,  and  a hun- 
dred little  ones  can  never  compensate  the 
missed  thrill  of  a single  gigantic  old  sock- 
adologer.  If  you  fish  for  meat,  take  your 
needs  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  leave  the 
stream — you  have  no  further  interest  there 
. . . and  we  who  are  most  interested  in 
sport  alone  should  examine  conditions  mi- 
nutely to  see  if  the  present  limit  is  more 
than  the  meat  seeker  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect. 

TROUT  TRAITS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

heavy  rain  is  an  excellent  time  to  fish 
nightcrawler  in  brown  trout  streams.  Larger 
fish  of  this  species  tend  strongly  to  solitude 
and  sometimes  a giant  brownie  will  hold 
forth  alone  in  a pool  that  it  has  chosen.  A 
bucktail  or  streamer  fly  will  occasionally 
arouse  its  interest. 

Rainbow  Trout 

When  it  comes  to  surface  feeding  tenden- 
cies, the  black  spotted  rainbow  trout  tops 
them  all.  Apparently,  this  fish  demands  a 
maximum  amount  of  oxygen  in  water  it 
frequents  and  for  that  reason  turbulent 
stream  sections,  where  the  water  is  aerated 
by  tumbling  over  boulders,  seem  to  be 
favored  by  the  rainbow.  A free  rising  fish, 
it  is  now  firmly  established  as  a pet  of  the 
dry  fly  man.  It  has  been  noted  on  numerous 
occasions  that,  while  the  rainbow  when  first 
hooked  puts  up  a frenzied  exhibition  of  hard 
fighting,  it  seems  to  wear  itself  down  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  with  either 
the  brook  or  the  brown  trout.  The  manner 
in  which  it  flashes  to  the  strike  at  a jauntily 
floating  dry  fly  is  something  to  write  home 
about.  Larger  rainbows,  incidentally,  also 
are  to  be  taken  very  often  on  streamer  flies 
and  bucktails.  The  Marabou  Streamer  ranks 
as  an  A-l  rainbow  lure. 

Smaller  rainbow  trout,  from  6 to  9 inches, 
demonstrate  the  surface  feeding  tendencies  of 
the  species  admirably.  It  has  often  been  a 
subject  of  marvel  to  us  to  observe  several 
of  these  young  fish  working  on  a hatch  of 
flies.  So  persistently  do  they  come  to  the 
surface  that  one  wonders  after  a time  just 
how  another  insect  can  be  taken  into  the 
gullet. 

Minnows  rank  as  good  lures  for  stream 
acclimated  rainbow  trout  and  some  of  the 
finest  rainbows  we  have  ever  seen  were 
caught  by  minnow  fishermen.  The  same  goes 
for  nymphs  tied  on  from  16  to  20  hooks. 

THE  WARDEN'S  FOLLY 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

if  he  was  an  ordinary  fish,  I’d  say  yes.  But, 
it’s  been  my  experience  to  find  him  in  the 
mood  most  any  time.  The  last  time  I hooked 
him  it  was  mid-day  and  even  brighter  than 
it  is  right  now.” 

In  the  meanwhile  George  had  cautiously 
moved  up  to  the  point  where  the  stream 
began  converging  to  form  the  sluice-like 
run.  There  he  made  a final  check  on  his 
terminal  tackle. 

The  warden’s  eagle  eye  spotted  the 


streamer  that  George  had  on.  “Say,  what’s 
that  you’ve  got  on?” 

“Oh,  that?  That’s  a Red  Dog,”  answered 
George  with  a trace  of  guilt.  “Just  the 
ticket  for  the  gloom  under  those  hemlocks,” 
he  added. 

The  warden  was  a bit  crestfallen.  “Won’t 
do,”  said  he  with  a dour  shake  of  his  head. 
“That  thing  most  likely  would  scare  this 
fish  out  of  these  parts.  Try  the  nymph,”  he 
urged.  “If  it  doesn’t  click  there’ll  be  no 
harm  done.” 

I controlled  my  giggles  while  George  ef- 
fected the  change.  “Do  you  think  he’ll  even 
see  this?”  he  asked,  peering  dubiously  at 
the  puny  nymph.  “It’s  real  dark  under  those 
trees.” 

“That  little  nymph  has  already  fooled  this 
fish  on  three  different  occasions,”  haughtily 
reminded  the  warden. 

“Well,  that’s  the  more  reason — oh,  no  of- 
fense, I hope,”  said  George,  giving  up  and 
completely  covering  the  disappointment  that 
I’m  sure  was  his. 

The  fisherman  began  stripping  line  and 
got  the  nymph  underway.  When  an  esti- 
mated fifty-feet  of  line  had  sped  through  the 
guides  he  thumbed  the  reel  to  a stop  and 
got  set  for  come  what  may. 

Hunched  on  a log  at  the  end  of  a sand- 
bar, the  warden  scrutinized  the  spot  where 
action  might  be  expected. 

The  angler  fingered  his  line  and  the  rod 
tip  dipped  perceptibly.  “Shucks,”  he  grunted, 
“I’m  snagged.” 

His  master’s  voice  expression  on  the 
warden’s  face  caused  me  to  turn  to  peer  at 
the  water  surrounding  the  driftwood. 

“There,  I’ve  worked  her  loose  again,” 
George  announced  as  he  slowly  wound  on 
the  reel  handle.  Still,  a half-puzzled  ex- 
pression played  on  his  features. 

The  warden  was  positively  fascinating.  As 
I looked  on,  his  nostrils  suddenly  flared  like 
those  of  a winded  horse.  His  eyes  took  on 
that  peculiar  glaze  so  often  seen  on  the  eyes 
of  a dead  point.  Then,  leaping  to  his  feet 
he  cried:  “You’ve  got  him!” 


I thought  the  man  had  gone  stark  mad 
until  I turned  to  the  fisherman.  That  worthy 
was  in  the  throes  of  something  or  other 
when  it  dawned  on  him  that  the  puzzling 
behavior  of  his  line  might  be  attributed  to 
a fish. 

“There,  there,  see  him?”  The  demented 
warden  grabbed  my  arm  and  twirled  a 
quivering  forefinger.  “There,”  he  panted. 

“Man,  alive,  is  that  a fish?”  I gasped. 

At  a protesting  screech  of  the  reel  George 
came  to  his  senses  and  masterfully  held  the 
rolling  fish. 

“Watch  him,”  warned  the  warden.  “He’ll 
twist  off  if  you  let  him  do  that  too  long  in 
that  swift  current.” 

George  was  now  as  cool  as  the  water 
wherein  he  stood.  And  when  it  comes  to 
handling  a rod  and  heavy  fish  George  gets 
the  nod  every  time.  Without  so  much  as 
losing  an  inch  of  line  he  swung  the  fish 
into  the  shallows. 

As  the  warden  indicated,  this  was  no  or- 
dinary fish  and  he  immediately  proved  it. 
Upon  perceiving  its  plight  the  brown  changed 
its  tactics  in  no  uncertain  manner.  Like  a 
flash  of  mottled  light  it  plunged  upstream, 
careened  past  a shallowly  covered  bar  and 
disappeared  into  the  deep  water  at  the  head 
of  the  run.  There  it  sulked. 

The  battle  resolved  itself  into  a test  be- 
tween a springy  four-ounce  wand  and  the 
doggedness  of  the  veteran  brown.  Steady, 
judicious  pressure  finally  did  the  trick.  Little 
by  little  George  worked  the  fish  closer  and 
closer  to  the  surface.  In  a matter  of  min- 
utes the  spent  warrior  powerlessly  and  aim- 
lessly propelled  himself  on  the  surface.  With 
skillful  timing  and  infinite  patience  the 
fisherman  worked  the  fish  even  closer  until 
a short  thrust  of  the  net  ended  its  cannibal- 
istic career. 

Now,  here’s  the  payoff.  For  the  balance 
of  that  afternoon,  the  fish  absolutely  ignored 
everything  we  had  to  offer  except  the 
WARDEN’S  NYMPH.  How  do  you  account 
for  it?  It’s  beyond  my  ken.  Let’s  simply 
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attribute  it  to  one  of  those  things  that  makes 
trout  fishing  the  sport  that  it  is. 

That  evening  before  departing  for  home 
we  asked  the  warden  if  he  wouldn’t  sell  us 
a dozen  or  so  of  his  creations. 

“Sell  them?  Here,  help  yourself,”  he  said 
handing  me  the  tin  box. 

Upon  lifting  the  lid  I gasped.  After  re- 
covering from  my  surprise  I passed  the  box 
on  to  George. 

“See,  they’re  all  nymphs,”  I needlessly  in- 
dicated as  my  companion  looked  on  in  silent 
wonder.  Yes,  sir,  that  box  was  jam-packed 
to  the  top  with  the  little  mites,  all  of  a size 
and  pattern.  Scores  and  scores  of  them. 

“The  Warden’s  Folly,”  remarked  George, 
laughing  at  his  own  poor  joke.  And  the 
warden  being  a good  scout,  smiled  approv- 
ingly. He  liked  the  name. 

N.  B.  The  big  trout  was  a fraction  over 
eighteen- inches  long. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CASTING  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

testant  plenty  of  confidence  and  encourage 
him  to  come  out  and  give  more  competition 
to  the  fellows  who  for  years  have  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  Who  knows?  Some  new 
caster  may  be  brought  out  of  obscurity  at 
this  tournament,  and,  with  the  proper  en- 
couragement and  training,  bring  new  and 
greater  honors  to  the  already  enviable  cast- 
ing records  held  by  this  club. 

For  information  about  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  or  any  of  its  activities  address  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone 
STEvnsn — 7679. 


NURSERY  WATERS  OPEN 
TO  PUBLIC 

The  following  waters,  which  have  been 
closed  as  nursery  waters  for  a number  of 
years,  will  be  open  to  Public  Fishing  as  of 
April  15.  Following  is  a list  together  with 
the  names  of  the  sportsmen  groups  making 
the  request: 

Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Association 
Clinton  County 

Beaver  Dam  Run 

Walters  Run 

Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
Schuylkill  County 

Portion  of  Locust  Run  which  flows  over 
lands  of  Albert  C.  Faust — a part  of 
State  Game  Propagation  area  B7. 

Tioga  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation— W ellsboro 
Tioga  County 

Jamison  Run,  Tributary  to  Cowanesque 
River,  Tioga  County 
Tioga  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Tioga  County 

Hills  Creek — all  branches  tributary  of 
Crooked  Creek 

Norris  Brook — Tributary  of  Crooked 
Creek 

Blue  Run — Tributary  of  Long  Run 

Asaph  Run — Tributary  of  Marsh  Creek 

Straight  Run — Tributary  of  Marsh  Creek 


KSXS  TOHB  SPOR  TSKH'  * S 
1SS0CIATI0E  IE  ACTIOE]1 
1939 

A few  6hots  of  the 
many  f isfe-steokitig 
excureloas  of  the  Key- 
stone Fish  Ooiamlttee. 

In  perfect  cooperation 
with  the  State  Fiefc 
comi salon,  the  Key- 
stone Club  devote  much 
tine  to  looal  fishing 
wuters. 


The  photos  illustrate 
action  at  Bll&wood 
Lake  where  more  than 
600  large  adult  Hack  j 
Lass  were  stocked  dur-  f 
i«£  December  1939. 
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Nessmuk  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Tioga  County 

Little  Slate  Run — IV2  miles 
Little  Four  Mile  Run — IV2  miles 
Steele  Run — one  mile 
Sehambacher  Hollow  Run — one  mile 
Cameron  County  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Cameron  County 

Bobby’s  Run — Open  first  two  miles  to 
Scout  Camp — Stream  above  camp  to 
be  closed  June  1st. 

At  the  request  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Association  and  the 
Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Association  the 
following  waters  have  been  opened  to  fish- 
ing as  of  April  15,  1941: 

The  section  of  Cedar  Run,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  Buck  Run,  and  all  tributaries,  are  to 
be  opened.  (No  restrictions) 

The  following  stream  has  been  closed  as 
a nursery  stream  for  protection  of  Water 
Supply. 

Request  of  Southern  Clinton  County 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Clinton  County 
Gottshall  Run. 


RESTRICTED  FISHING  IN 
POWER  DAMS 


Owing  to  the  National  Defense  Program 
and  as  a precautionary  measure,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  for  the  Pennsylvania  Water 
and  Power  Company  to  fence  their  property 
at  Holtwood  and  Safe  Harbor  and  to  restrict 
fishing  to  the  daylight  hours. 

A conference  between  a representative  of 
the  Company  and  C.  A.  French,  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries,  resulted  in  an  agreement 
permitting  fishing  between  the  hours  of 
6 a.m.  and  6 p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

It  is  regretted  these  arrangements  had  to 
be  made  but  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  and 
fishermen  will  be  welcome  between  these 
daylight  hours  as  heretofore.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  enter  at  the  main  gates  at  Safe 
Harbor  and  Holtwood  and  to  register  with 
the  watchman  on  duty  upon  entering  and 
leaving  the  premises. 

Within  these  hours,  all  courtesies  will  be 
extended  to  fishermen. 


jr 
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There  are  some  who  just  live  without  any 
design  at  all,  and  only  pass  in  the  world  like 
straws  on  a river;  they  do  not  go;  they  are 
carried. — Seneca. 
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TO  ALL  FISHERMEN 

This  is  an  improved  stream. 

TSHING  PERMITTED  ON  THIS  STREAM 

ONLY  FROM  APRIL  15TH  TO  JULY 

31ST.,  INCLUSIVE,  BETWEEN  HOURS  5 

A.  M.  TO  9 P.  M.  STANDARD  TIME. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  have 
>een  set  for  that  portion  of  North  Fork 
Ireek,  Jefferson  County,  from  2,000  feet, 
>elow  Egypt  Bridge,  to  the  source: 

All  fishing  limited  to  a barbless  hook  or 
a hook  that  has  the  barb  bent  down. 
Rod  and  line  only. 

No  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of  bait  or 
lures  used. 

Use  of  boats  or  rafts  strictly  prohibited. 

Daily  creel  limit  for  one  day,  limited  to 
four  (4)  trout. 

Legal  minimum  size,  eight  (8)  inches. 

Swimming  permitted  only  in  designated 
area. 

PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATION,  TWENTY 
DOLLARS. 

By  observing  these  rules  and  regulations 
mu  will  be  assisting  in  carrying  on  the  ex- 
perimental work  on  this  stream  designed 
o improve  your  fishing. 

We  suggest  you  use  only  single  hook  lures 
so  fish  returned  to  the  water  will  be  harmed 
is  little  as  possible,  and  bait  fishermen  re- 
gain from  using  live  minnows  so  that  unde- 
sirable species  may  not  be  introduced  to 
hese  waters.  When  releasing  trout,  run 
/our  hand  down  the  line  to  the  fish  under 
vater  and  hold  him  by  the  lower  jaw  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  while  re- 
moving the  hook.  This  will  save  many  small 
trout. 

BE  A SPORTSMAN — Observe  these  rules 
and  regulations  and  help  make  fishing  better 
for  yourself  and  fellow  fishermen.  “If  you 
would  catch  more  trout,  you  must  kill  less.” 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 


INTERPRETS  SUPREME 
COURT  RULING 

Writes  John  C.  Youngman,  Attorney  at 
Williamsport  and  formerly  President  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Sportmen’s  Clubs. 

Re:  United  States  vs.  Appalachian  Electric 
Power  Company 
61  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  291. 

The  above  case  decided  December  16,  1940, 
has  established  a new  principle  of  federal 
constitutional  law,  namely,  that  a stream 
which  can  be  made  navigable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce  may  be  said  to  be  navig- 
able and,  therefore,  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  United  States  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce  which  includes  domination  over 
water  power  inherent  in  the  flowing  stream. 
Many  fishermen  have  assumed  that  under 
this  decision,  every  stream  is  navigable  and 
that,  therefore,  every  stream,  regardless  of 
size,  ownership  or  factual  conditions,  must 
be  opened  to  the  public  for  fishing.  That 
such  an  interpretation  is  erroneous  is  ob- 
vious from  an  examination  of  the  Appal- 
achian case  itself.  On  page  299  of  the 
Majority  Opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Reed  says: 
“Although  navigability  to  fix  ownership 
of  the  river  bed  or  riparian  rights  is 
determined  as  the  cases  just  cited  in  the 
notes  show,  as  of  the  formation  of  the 
Union  in  the  original  states  or  the  admis- 


Charles  Haggerty,  expert  worm  fisherman  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  with  three  fine  trout  taken  last 
season  in  the  Lackawaxen  River.  The  largest 
trout  measured  1614  inches  in  length  and  weighed 
two  pounds. 

sion  to  statehood  of  those  formed  later, 
navigability,  for  the  purpose  of  regulation 
of  commerce,  may  later  arise.” 

This  is  clearly  indicative  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  recognizes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  navigability  to 
fix  ownership  and  navigability  for  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  and  water  power. 
Pennsylvania  exercises  the  incidents  of 
ownership  over  admittedly  commercially 
navigable  rivers  within  the  borders  of  the 
State.  If  the  Appalachian  case  destroyed 
private  ownership  as  to  the  individual,  it 
would  destroy  ownership  of  the  State.  No 
such  doctrine  is  announced  in  the  Appala- 
chian case,  for,  on  page  298  of  the  Opinion, 
Mr.  Justice  Reed  states: 

“The  State  possesses  control  of  the 
waters  within  their  borders  ‘subject  to  the 
acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  under  the  constitution  in  regard 
to  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  rivers.’  It  is  this  subordinate 
local  control  that,  even  as  to  navigable 
rivers,  creates  between  the  respective  gov- 
ernments a contrariety  of  interests  relating 
to  the  regulation  and  protection  of  waters 
through  licenses,  the  operation  of  struc- 
tures and  the  acquisition  of  projects  at 
the  end  of  the  license  term.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  United  States  possesses 
the  power  to  control  the  erection  of  struc- 
tures in  navigable  waters.” 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  the 
Appalachian  case  the  States  and  private  in- 
dividuals retain  their  previous  control  of 
fishing  except  wherein  the  States  or  private 
individuals  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights 
actually  interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

I would  suggest  that  this  matter  be  given 
publicity  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rank  and  file  of  fisher- 
men from  believing  that  posted  streams  are 
a thing  of  the  past. 


JOHN  MICHEL,  SPORTSMAN 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  Pennsyl- 
vania sportman  has  been  more  active  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
servation and  conservation  education  during 
the  past  five  years  than  has  genial  John 
Michel  of  Abington.  In  fishing  as  well  as 
in  tournament  casting,  his  name  has  be- 
come a byword  with  sportsmen  down  Phila- 
delphia way. 

Serving  four  years  as  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association,  he  organized  the  Fresh 
Water  Casting  Group  in  this  association. 
This  group,  representing  the  association,  have 
held  the  % oz.  plug  casting  championship  in 
the  Philadelphia  area  for  three  years  and  in 
1938  and  1939,  Michel  was  captain  and  coach 
for  the  team.  In  1938,  he  was  % oz.  plug 
accuracy  caster  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
in  1938  established  what  we  understood  at 
the  time  was  an  indoor  United  States  Record, 
score  99  for  % plug  accuracy. 

Lone  handed,  in  1938,  he  organized,  man- 
aged and  ran  the  first  large  “open”  fresh 
water  casting  tournament  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  and  in  1939  set  about  organizing 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting 
Clubs.  At  the  start,  there  were  about 
seventy-five  entries  representing  five  clubs. 
Today  there  are  fourteen  sportsmen’s  clubs 
affiliated  with  the  Middle  Atlantic  Associa- 
tion. In  recognition  of  his  splendid  work, 
the  M.  A.  A.  C.  C.  this  year  unanimously 
elected  him  life  honorary  president  when 
the  press  of  other  duties  required  him  to 
forego  the  presidency  of  this  livewire  organi- 
zation. A central  gure  in  casting  tourna- 
ments in  the  Philadelphia  area,  he  has  for 
three  years  directed  and  managed  the  indoor 
plug  casting  tournaments  at  the  Philadelphia 
Sportmen’s  Show.  This  tournament  now 
ranks  with  the  largest  held  in  the  United 
States. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  the  black  bass,  he 
has  lectured  frequently  on  this  stellar  game 
fish  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
and  given  casting  lessons  to  groups  of  boys 
and  girls  at  high  schools  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  “Put  ’em  back  and  catch  ’em  to- 
morrow” is  a slogan  which  he  originated 
and  practices  faithfully.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Huntingdon  Valley  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  a member  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association,  Norristown,  the  Branch  Valley 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  Perkasie  and  the 
Lake  Baptiste  Fish  and  Game  Association  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  Summers  are  spent  at 
Lake  Wallenpaupack,  where  last  year  he 
caught  a brown  trout  23%  inches  in  length, 
weight  3 pounds  2 ounces,  a 27%  inch  wall- 
eyed pike,  weighing  7 pounds  4 ounces  and 
a largemouth  bass  18%  inches  in  length  and 
tipping  the  scales  at  4 pounds  12  ounces. 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  in  having  sports- 
men of  his  fine,  far-seeing  calibre  to  carry 
forward  the  banner  of  conservation. 


The  ghost  shrimp — used  as  bait  on  the 
Pacific  coast — is  a very  soft-shelled  crus- 
tacean, more  or  less  transparent,  so  that  the 
internal  organs  and  even  the  beating  of  the 
heart  may  be  seen  through  its  shell.  It  lives 
in  burrows  in  the  mud  and  sand  from  Van- 
couver Island,  B.  C.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tia  Juana  River,  San  Diego  County,  Calif. 
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Willard  Lucky  of  Emin  a us  demonstrating  fly  ty- 
ing at  the  meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game 
Association  in  Allentown. 


IRWIN  AND  BRETH  SPEAK 
AT  SPRINGDALE  MEETING 

Presenting  only  two  speakers — and  they 
were  aces — Springdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 
staged  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  sportsmen’s 
banquets  ever  held  in  the  Allegheny  Valley. 

The  affair,  held  in  Springdale  Methodist 
Church,  proved  a big  hit  with  the  guests, 
who  heard  Harris  G.  Breth,  ace  Pittsburgh 
outdoors  columnist  and  radio  commentator, 
in  a scheduled  talk.  A surprise  treat,  and 
the  feature  of  the  evening,  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Dave  Irwin,  far  north  explorer  and 
author,  who  held  the  crowd  of  200  sports- 
men, their  wives  and  sweethearts,  spellbound 
during  a half-hour  recital  of  his  harrowing 
experiences  during  a three-year  trip,  alone, 
in  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  usual  list  of  notables  in  sportsmen’s 
circles  were  limited  to  bows — and  there 
were  plenty  of  them.  The  abbreviated  speak- 
ing program,  in  which  the  only  two  speakers 
really  “had  something  on  the  ball,”  proved 
a great  hit  with  the  audience. 

Mr.  Irwin,  who  presented  the  Far  North 
Show  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  and 
whose  Eskimo  unit  of  the  World’s  Fair  show 
was  presented  in  a Pittsburgh  department 
store  during  the  Christmas  season,  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  have  been  able  to  qualify 
for  the  Explorers  Club  to  which  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd  belongs. 

The  explorer- author  related  that,  as  a boy 
on  a Missouri  farm,  he  loved  to  hunt,  fish 
and  hike  with  his  father  in  the  outdoors 
about  their  place.  His  favorite  reading  was 
the  lore  of  polar  explorations  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  develop  a love  of  ad- 
venture from  such  books. 

Mr.  Irwin’s  appearance  at  the  Springdale 
banquet  was  purely  a stroke  of  luck.  He 
was  in  Pittsburgh  arranging  to  stage  the 
annual  Wild  Life  Show  in  The  Gardens  for 
a week  during  April.  He  was  brought  to 
Springdale  by  Bob  Guckert,  Allegheny 
County  Wild  Life  League  secretary. 

The  other  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Breth,  popular  radio  commentator,  editor 
of  the  new  Hunting  and  Fishing  Digest  and 
outdoors  sports  columnist  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph.  After  several  humorous 


GEORGE  ZIMMERMAN 
DEAN  OF  SPORTSMEN 
DIES  AT  ALLENTOWN 

In  the  passing  of  George  Zim- 
merman, City  Controller  of  Allen- 
town on  March  7,  thousands  of 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen  who  knew 
and  loved  him  for  the  steadfast  de- 
votion he  held  for  the  cause  of 
better  fishing  and  better  hunting, 
mourn  the  loss  of  a dean  in  the 
conservation  movement.  Unselfish 
and  of  far  vision,  he  held  a prom- 
inent place  in  the  shaping  of  the 
sportsmen’s  program  in  which  he 
was  rightfully  regarded  a dean. 
He  was  in  his  75th  year. 

In  the  words  of  Charles  H.  Nehf, 
outdoors  editor  for  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call:  “A  former  newspaper 
editor,  Mr.  Zimmerman  had  been 
for  many  years  a staunch  advocate 
of  fish  and  game  conservation  and 
for  17  years  was  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Fish  and  Game  Association. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
been  planning  to  attend  a sports- 
men’s meeting,  which  ended  in  sor- 
row when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Zimmerman  was  received. 
Newspapermen  who  had  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Zimmerman  the  title  of 
life  president  of  the  Allentown 
Writers  Club  mourned  with  sports- 
men and  hundreds  of  others  when 
they  heard  of  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association.  For  fifteen  years  he 
served  as  the  association’s  active 
secretary  and  five  years  ago  re- 
fused renomination.  The  associa- 
tion members  elected  him  honorary 
secretary  for  life.” 

An  ardent  angler,  George  Zim- 
merman passed  many  happy  days 
in  fishing  for  his  pet  game  fish,  the 
smallmouth  bass  in  the  waters  of 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

His  passing  leaves  a void  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  and  the  ANGLER  joins  with 
his  many  friends  in  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family. 


stories  such  as  only  Harris  can  tell,  he 
launched  into  his  “gospel”  of  the  outdoors. 
He  urged  sportsmen  to  win  over  their 
friends,  neighbors  and  fellow  sportsmen  to 
the  problems  of  the  hunter  and  fisherman  to 
secure  needed  legislature.  He  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  but  one  in  every  ten  hunters  and 
anglers  belonged  to  an  organized  sportsmen’s 
group  and  that  the  small  minority  has  to 
carry  the  load  of  propagation,  feeding  and 
general  sport  improvement  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  game  and  fish  meat  hog,  whose 
only  cry  is,  “Give  us  meat!” 

He  cited  that  America  spends  $4,000,000,000 
yearly  on  sports  and  that  of  this  amount 
$2,100,000,000  is  spent  by  fishermen  and 
hunters. 


April  j|i|l 


flkr 

R.  D.  Dreisbach  demonstrates  fly  tying  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Association  !f " 
in  Allentown.  Spectators  are  Walter  Reitbauer.  J 
Bob  Lafaver,  Forest  Seip,  and  Elmer  Kibler.  iL 


J.  C.  Fritz,  president  of  the  club,  presided 
and  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  George 
N.  Scheid,  advertising  manager  of  The  Val- 
ley Daily  News,  who  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Guests  and  visiting  club  officers  intro- 
duced included:  Fred  McKean,  New  Ken- 
sington member  of  the  fish  commission;  Rol- 
lin  Heffelfinger,  of  Irwin,  Division  Game 
Supervisor;  Bob  Miller,  president  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League;  Tom 
Bell,  Huntingdon  County  Game  Protector; 
Sam  Henderson,  Allegheny  and  Westmore- 
land County  Fish  Warden;  Bill  Guckert,  sec- 
retary of  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
League;  Otto  DeQuinze,  president  of  Frazer 
Township  Club;  Ed  Bradley,  president,  and 
Frank  Bargerstock,  vice-president  of  the 
Tarentum  Club;  Herb  Leipertz  and  Paul 
Ehrumm  of  New  Kensington  Izaak  Walton 
League,  and  Lem  Schwartz,  sports  editor  of 
The  Valley  Daily  News. 


-''!)! 

- 


KRIEBLE  SPEAKER  AT 
WALTON  DINNER 


An  interesting  yarn  of  his  adventures  in 
the  woods  while  serving  as  official  photog- 
rapher for  the  game  commission,  particu- 
larly in  the  deer  country  was  given  by  Gor- 
don Krieble  as  New  Kensington  Izaak  Walton 
League  members  held  their  annual  dinner 
at  the  Hill  Crest  Country  Club. 

Krieble  also  showed  state  game  pictures, 
in  color,  and  reels  of  Canadian  and  Alaskan 
fishing  trips.  He  was  the  feature  of  the 
dinner,  which  was  attended  by  more  than 
150  local  and  county  sportsmen. 

A1  Lashley,  retiring  president,  pinch-hit 
as  toastmaster  for  Chester  Smith,  Pittsburgh 
sports  editor  who  was  not  present.  He  intro- 
duced the  incoming  officers,  including  Presi- 
dent Herb  Leipertz,  Vice  president  Paul 
Shrum,  Secretary-treasurer  Ed  Rolley,  and 
Directors  Russ  Grove,  Ed  Wheeler,  Ross 
Walker  and  Howard  Lockerman.  Directors 
M.  F.  Horne  and  Charles  Harrison  could  not 
be  present,  the  former  because  of  illness,  and 
the  latter  because  he  is  being  transferred  to 
Alcoa  by  the  Aluminum  company.  The  new 
officials  were  inducted  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Henn, 
the  state  president. 
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These  three  fine  trout  were  taken  at  Spring  Creek  Project  last  season  by  Miss  Marion  B.  Jones 
of  State  College.  Largest  was  a rainbow,  22  inches  in  length  and  tipping  the  scales  at  3 pounds 

10  ounces. 


ANTS  IN  FISH  PONDS 
FEDERAL  HEADACHE 

Ants  in  their  ponds  have  made  the  lives 
f certain  Federal  fish  culturists  not  too 
appy  at  times,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
|as  found. 

During  the  period  of  construction  at  the 
ecently  opened  Inks  Dam  (Texas)  hatchery 
f the  Service,  abandoned  ant-beds — whole 
eserted  ant  villages,  in  fact — were  found 
fhen  the  14  ponds  comprising  the  system 
'ere  being  prepared. 

During  the  process  of  excavation,  4 to  5 
;et  of  topsoil  was  dug  up  for  the  ponds, 
/hen  the  water  was  let  in,  it  immediately 
isappeared.  Station  fish  culturists,  upon  in- 
estigation,  found  that  ants  had  burrowed 
innels  4 to  6 inches  in  diameter — from  6 to 
feet  down  below  the  original  surface.  This 
ncient  system  of  tunnels  led  into  big  chant- 
ers, anywhere  from  5 to  12  cubic  feet  in 
ize.  When  the  ponds  had  been  filled,  the 
/ater  immediately  seeped  into  these  ant 
hambers  and  disappeared,  the  tunnels  form- 
rtg  an  excellent  drainage  system.  To  get  the 
onds  in  shape  for  use,  it  was  necessary  to 
lig  up  the  bottoms  so  as  to  fill  the  ant 
hambers. 

The  Division  of  Fish  Culture,  in  charge  of 
he  Service’s  120  fish  cultural  stations,  avers 
hat  this  is  the  only  time  it  has  even  been 
onfronted  with  such  a strange  situation. 


DISCUSS  POSSIBILITY  FOR 
DAM  IN  TIOGA 

Possibility  of  construction  of  the  proposed 
-,ong  Run  dam  near  Gaines  to  provide  an 
rtificial  lake  for  recreational  purposes,  was 
een  today  in  unofficial  comments  following 
. survey  of  the  dam  site  by  T.  J.  O’Hara, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  engineer. 

An  area  covering  25  acres  of  land  could 
>e  flooded  without  damage  to  the  highway, 
he  engineer  informed  Tioga  County  game 
md  fish  law  enforcement  officers  and  leaders 
i the  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

This  land,  now  owned  by  the  Billings 
;state,  would  have  to  be  purchased  by  the 
fate,  if  the  project  were  undertaken.  The 
lame  Commission  held  an  option  on  the 
icreage  last  year,  but  failed  to  take  it  up, 
md  Tioga  County  sportsmen  are  now  press- 
ng  for  action  in  this  regard. 

According  to  Mr.  O’Hara,  construction  of 
he  dam  would  cost  about  $25,000,  but  most 
>f  the  labor  could  be  supplied  by  a Works 
projects  Administration  project,  if  the  fed- 
eral government  should  approve  it.  One- 
ourth  of  this  sum  would  have  to  be  provided 
)y  the  Game  Commission  as  sponsor.  Total 
:ost  to  the  Commission  would  probably  be 
>etween  $7,000  and  $9,000,  it  is  believed. 

If  the  artificial  lake  should  become  a 
•eality,  no  private  cottages  or  camps  could 
)e  built  along  its  shores,  which  would  be 
j;tate- owned  land,  unless  private  sites  were 
purchased  before  the  state  financial  deal 
vent  through.  Cottages  could  be  established, 
n any  case,  across  the  highway,  nearby. 


BROOKSIDE  MEETING 
WELL  ATTENDED 

A sportsmen  gathering  of  over  300  persons 
irowded  Bilski’s  Hall  in  Brookside  to  enjoy 
» Brookside  Sportsmen’s  Club  educational 


program  on  fish  and  game  conservation  and 
propagation. 

A very  fine  representation  was  received 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Local 
officers  attended  and  acted  as  speakers. 

John  Slautterback,  Game  Commission 
representative,  stressed  and  outlined  the  need 
for  greater  game  food  planting.  Many  un- 
productive game  areas  may  be  improved  by 
careful  planting.  Seed  for  the  planting  may 
be  had  by  inquiring  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg.  Sports- 
men and  interested  individuals  were  en- 
couraged to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
farmers  and  try  to  make  arrangements  to 
have  some  of  the  barren  unworkable  sections 
of  their  farms  planted  with  game  food  seeds 


Bill  Rutherford  of  the  Keystone  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  Harrisburg,  stocking  trout  in  a 
Dauphin  stream. 


and  other  shrubs  which  will  provide  shelter 
and  food  in  the  winter  months. 

Russell  Womelsdorf,  Luzerne  County  Fish 
Warden,  outlined  the  great  strides  made  by 
the  Fish  Commission  in  1940.  A report  on 
the  total  of  fish  propagated  and  stocked  in 
the  State  was  also  given.  The  much  dis- 
cussed Lehigh  River  stocking  program  was 
explained  and  assurances  given  that  the 
Lehigh  River  would  receive  due  attention. 
The  sportsmen  organizations  cooperating 
with  the  Fish  Commission  received  great 
praise. 

J.  Q.  Creveling,  Esq.,  honorary  Chairman 
of  United  Sportsmen  Camp  103,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  better  known  as  the  “Dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen,”  gave  a wond- 
erful outline  on  the  great  conservation, 
propagation  and  game  land  purchases  which 
were  made  available  by  the  funds  derived 
from  hunting  licenses.  The  necessity  for 
stream  pollution  control  was  stressed.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  States  streams  were  found  to 
be  unfit  for  fish  life;  40%  was  found  suitable 
with  only  15%  for  brook  trout. 

A shipment  of  rabbits  which  were  trapped 
in  game  propagation  areas  has  been  received 
by  the  Brookside  Sportsmen’s  Club  for  stock- 
ing. Special  care  is  to  be  used  in  placing 
these  rabbits  in  the  same  area  as  the  rabbits 
which  were  received  from  Missouri  for  cross- 
breeding purposes.  Feed  was  also  received 
for  distribution  in  local  areas. 


TIOGA  CLUBS  MAP 
PROGRAM 

Officers  and  chairmen  of  permanent  com- 
mittees of  the  Tioga  County  Consolidated 
Sportsmen’s  Association  were  guests  of  Presi- 
dent Louis  W.  Stevenson  at  a dinner  at 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Plans  for  the  year’s 
activities  were  discussed  and  the  duties  of 
the  various  committees  were  outlined. 

A guest  at  the  meeting  was  Dalton  Bell, 
Williamsport,  noted  sportsman  and  an  official 
of  Division  Three,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen. 

Following  the  meeting  a reel  of  motion 
pictures  of  the  Association  picnic  at  Bradley 
Wales  Park  last  August  was  shown  by  Joe 
Borden. 
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CLEVELAND  HEADS 
MANSFIELD  CLUB 

Welch  Cleveland  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mansfield  Sportsmen’s  Club  at  a meeting 
held  in  the  social  rooms  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  Named  on  his  staff  were: 

Vice  president,  Robert  E.  Farr;  secretary 
Merle  Garrison;  treasurer,  Gerald  Schan- 
bacher. 

Officers  filed  annual  reports  after  which 
motion  pictures  of  Pennsylvania  wild  life 
were  shown. 

According  to  reports,  148  pheasants,  38 
rabbits  were  released,  and  80  cans  of  trout 
distributed  in  streams  in  the  past  year. 

Dinner  was  served  by  the  Ladies  Aid 
Society  of  the  church. 


WEST  CHESTER  CLUB’S 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Following  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  and  Treasurer’s  report,  Mr.  Clarence 
Miles  listed  the  game  released  during  the 
past  year,  which  included  rabbits,  pheasants 
and  quail.  Mr.  Miles  also  announced  that 
his  Game  Restocking  Committee  had  released 
75  cock  and  33  hen  pheasants  on  Tuesday, 
March  6th,  on  farms  in  Chester  County. 

Marshall  Brown  reported  the  stocking  of 
several  thousand  trout,  perch,  bass,  suckers, 
catfish  and  bream  during  the  past  year,  and 
advised  the  spring  shipment  of  trout  was 
expected  shortly.  Broad  Run,  near  Marshall- 
ton,  will  be  added  this  year  to  the  streams 
which  our  Club  will  stock  with  trout. 

President  Grubb  summarized  the  activities 
of  the  Club  during  the  past  year,  which  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  the  regular  meetings: 
a picnic  in  August;  turkey  shoot  in  Novem- 
ber; raising  and  releasing  of  300  pheasants; 
continuation  of  our  fight  for  the  abatement 
of  pollution,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  Brandywine,  where  excellent  results  have 
been  attained;  the  fostering  of  better  rela- 
tionship between  sportsmen  and  landowners; 
the  publication  of  a Club  bulletin  (the 
NEWS),  which  is  regularly  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers giving  information  regarding  stockings 
and  various  activities  of  the  Club;  and  the 
gathering  of  deer  hides  last  December,  for 
tanning,  some  of  which  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  in  the  following: 

President — Roland  S.  Grubb. 

Vice-President — Marshall  Brown. 

Secretary — Fred  C.  Dutt. 

Treasurer — C.  Eugene  Walton. 

Executive  Committee  (2  years) ; 

Walter  E.  Penrose 
Louis  W.  Dutt,  Jr. 

Ellwood  Hetherington. 

Mr.  Alvin  Wakeland  and  Mr.  Louis  Ficcio 
entertained  the  group  with  their  magic,  fol- 
lowing which  refreshments  were  served. 


COMMENTS  CONCERNING 
FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE 

Concerning  the  Fisherman’s  Paradise  on 
Spring  Creek,  S.  P.  Clossor  of  Gallitzin 
writes: 

I wonder  often  just  how  many  anglers 
really  enjoy  its  benefits  and  stop  fishing 
when  they  are  there  long  enough  to  take 
stock  of  what  is  going  on.  Many  with  whom 
I have  talked  have  different  opinons  of  it, 


Four  pounds  (plus)  of  rainbow  dynamite.  The  little  marabou  (white)  has  what  it  takes,  observes 
veteran  Marabou  fisherman  Russ  Skinner  of  Palmyra.  Charming  anglerette  who  scored  the 

catch  is  Mrs.  Hassell  M.  Lose  of  Bellefonte. 


but  first  and  last  it  is  to  my  way  of  thinking 
serving  its  purpose  well — in  creating  a lot 
more  interest  in  the  use  of  flies  for  trout. 
Just  observe  the  younger  boys  for  instance 
and  you  will  see  something  worth  watching 
and  the  boys  of  today  are  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow.  A step  in  the  right  direction  is 
to  teach  them  young.  Then  we  step  into  my 
class  of  anglers  and  see  what  happens.  First 
I must  say  I have  fished  for  trout  more  than 
25  years,  yet  up  until  a few  years  back  I 
paid  no  attention  to  my  fishing.  Just  as 
long  as  the  trout  were  legal  they  were  dead 
ones.  Who  ever  heard  of  putting  a fish  back 
that  was  big  enough  to  take  home? 

Since  the  Paradise  first  opened,  I get  bigger 
fish  not  only  there  but  in  other  places  as 
well  and  I learned  how  to  put  them  back 


alive  for  someone  else  to  catch.  I changed 
my  fishing  entirely.  Twenty-five,  thirty  feet 
to  a cast  then  was  okay  by  me,  now  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  me  to  try  and  I spend  more 
time  on  making  a nice  roll  cast  clear  across 
to  some  fish  that  is  working  on  the  far  shore 
than  I do  in  just  trying  to  catch  fish.  Just 
this  season  above  the  Paradise  I had  a talk 
with  one  of  the  boys  who  fishes  Spring  Creek; 
very  often  and  he  was  against  fishing  this!'! 
place  from  one  side.  My  opinion  is  there  is 
not  enough  of  those  restricted  places  for 
just  as  soon  as  you  can’t  fish  the  other  side 
you  are  going  to  create  more  better  anglers) 
and  I have  fished  Spring  Creek  often  enough) 
to  know. 

Someone  who  reads  this  is  going  to  say 
he  has  expensive  tackle.  My  rod,  reel  and 
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HEAR  YE!  HEAR  YE!  At  6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  1941,  at  the  Valley  Forge  Hotel  in 
Norristown,  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS  will  hold 
it’s  ANNUAL  BANQUET — a tasty  menu,  an  entertaining  speaker,  a floor  show,  dancing  and  mov- 
ing pictures.  Members  of  the  Banquet  Committee,  from  whom  tickets  may  he  purchased,  are 

as  follows: 

Forrest  Henry,  Red  Hill  (Chairman)  Howard  Shalleross,  Graterford 

Merrill  Flemming,  Royersford  George  Sinclair,  Norristown 

Clyde  Gross,  Souderton  Joseph  White,  Narberth 

John  Ruth,  Kulpsville  William  H.  Wolford,  Sumneytown 

1141  Roosevelt  Drive 


Ellen  A.  Dietrich  (Mrs.),  Publicity 


Upper  Darby,  Pa.  (Sunset  6404) 
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line  can  be  bought  for  a little  under  $15,  so  it 
is  not  the  outfit  but  practice  that  gets  you 
to  where  you  want  to  fish.  Someone  just 
about  now  is  going  to  say,  why  all  this? 

Well,  here  is  why.  I would  just  like  to 
hear  from  some  more  as  to  how  they  like 
the  Paradise  with  its  restrictions  and  what 
their  opinons  are.  Someone  about  this  time 
is  going  to  ask,  do  you  catch  fish?  The 
answer  is  yes,  thanks  to  some  of  the  writers 
in  the  Angler  like  Mr.  Wetzel,  Mr.  Peters 
and  others  for  a lot  of  their  tips  on  making 
flies  and  bucktails,  streamers  and  so  forth. 
I might  add  that  my  two  pet  bucktails  for 
Spring  Creek  under  any  condition  are  these: 
First,  white  on  top,  black  center  and  white 
underneath  and  gold  or  silver  tinsel  wound 
on  the  hook  for  body.  Second,  yellow  on 
top,  black  in  middle  and  yellow  on  bottom; 
same  body  as  others  might  be  added  for 
those  who  want  to  know  about  coloring 
hair.  Use  white  to  make  colors  and  diamond 
dye  is  what  I use  to  color  with.  These  two 
types  of  bucktails  caught  me  more  than  50 
fish  of  one  foot  or  better  and  most  of  them 
are  there  yet  as  far  as  I know.  See  you  next 
season  when  on  Spring  Creek. 


DISCUSS  DAM  BUILDING  AT 
CLEARFIELD  MEETING 

With  250  enthusiastic  sportsmen  attending, 
the  Stag  Party  sponsored  by  the  Clearfield 
Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Association  at  Elliot 
Park,  nine  miles  north  of  Clearfield,  on 
February  26  proved  a thrilling  success. 

The  party  started  with  a fire  at  one  end 
of  the  “Big  Cabin”  and  ended  with  a fire  at 
the  other  end,  both  fires  being  around  the 
chimneys  leading  from  the  fireplaces.  Al- 
though little  damage  was  caused,  the  fires 
created  some  temporary  excitement  among 
those  present. 

Following  a delicious  supper  served  by 
the  members  of  the  Anglers  Club,  a division 
of  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Master  of  Ceremonies  Donald  Neal  took 
charge  of  the  remaining  entertainment. 

Mr.  Neal  first  introduced  William  Dague, 
Pennsylvania  State  Forester  in  Clearfield 
County,  who  spoke  on  the  improvement  of 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 


vania. Mr.  Dague  illustrated  his  interesting 
talk  with  many  drawings  showing  various 
phases  of  stream  improvement.  These  draw- 
ings were  later  passed  among  the  sportsmen 
for  their  inspection  and  future  reference. 
Mr.  Dague  then  told  of  the  beautiful  woods 
that  existed  in  Clearfield  County  and  other 
parts  of  the  state  before  the  virgin  timber 
was  cut. 

Harry  Weber,  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  was  then 
presented  to  the  sportsmen  by  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Weber,  in  his  talk,  mentioned  the  good 
fellowship  created  by  such  a gathering,  and 
expressed  his  sincere  desire  that  more  of 
them  might  be  held  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Weber  held  a Round  Table  Discussion  on 
the  better  building  of  dams.  This  discussion 
was  entered  into  heartily  by  all  present.  In 
connection  with  his  talk,  Mr.  Weber  showed 
his  audience  a working  model  of  one  of  the 
better  dams  being  built  today,  and  presented 
pictures  of  dams  built  from  this  model. 


William  Yost,  civil  engineer,  after  being 
introduced  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
gave  a very  interesting  talk  on  stream  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Neal  then  introduced  to  the  group 
various  members  and  officers  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  from  towns  and  cities  surrounding 
Clearfield.  Delegates  were  present  from 
Philipsburg,  Woodland,  Curwensville,  Gram- 
pian, Dubois,  and  Mahaffey. 

While  moving  picture  apparatus  was  being 
set  up,  music  was  presented  to  the  men  by 
the  George  Gabel  Harmonica  Band.  Mr. 
Gabel’s  Band  played  many  old  and  familiar 
tunes  which  delighted  the  listeners.  The 
band  was  composed  of  nine  pieces,  includ- 
ing six  beautifully  blended  harmonicas. 

William  Deakin  wound  up  a very  pleasant 
evening  by  showing  thrilling  moving  pictures 
of  a fishing  trip  to  Canada  in  1939.  This 
trip  was  taken  into  the  fishing  paradises  of 
Canada  in  the  summer  of  the  previously 
mentioned  year  by  Mr.  Deakin,  Lea  Hess, 
and  William  O’Brien,  all  residents  of  Clear- 
field. 

The  membership  of  the  Clearfield  Old 
Town  Sportsmen’s  Association  has  reached 
the  250  mark  under  the  newly  elected 
officers,  who  have  proved  themselves  very 
active.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Maurice  Hartsock,  Sr.;  Vice- 
President,  Richard  Gilbert;  Secretary,  Donald 
Neal;  Treasurer,  Clifford  Jackson. 


LEIPOLD  HEADS 
McKEAN  CLUB 

William  R.  Leipold  was  elected  president 
of  the  McKean  County  Sportsmen’s  club. 
Other  1941  officers  named:  Claude  Coulter, 
first  vice  president;  Sheridan  Barry  second 
vice  president;  T.  J.  Milliron,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Directors  are  Leipold,  Tom  McDowell, 
Herman  Digel,  Lon  Lauffenberger,  Milliron, 
Coulter,  George  Dana,  George  Pierotti,  Char- 
les Hinckley,  Hugh  Morris,  L.  L.  Patchen, 
Dean  Place,  George  Hulme,  Seth  Gustin, 
Barry  and  John  Pendleton. 

Bruce  Mellinger  and  Seth  Gustin  will  serve 
on  the  junior  activity  committee. 


Typical  of  the  poster  campaign  through  which  the  Anglers’  Club  of  Clearfield  keeps  interest 

stirred  is  this  cartoon  by  Otto  Eppers. 
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Snow  scene  on  a Sullivan  County  trout  stream. 
The  stream  shown  here  is  Shaner  Brook,  brook 
trout  water. 


SMALLMOUTH  CONTEST 
CLOSES  AT  SAYRE 

Fair  weather  or  stormy,  our  club  started 
the  past  fishing  season  off  with  a bang,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  increased  membership 
over  last  year.  The  Sayre  Sportsman  Club 
now  boasts  a membership  of  1100  and  with 
very  promising  indications  for  the  coming 
year.  But — still  our  fishermen  fared  well  the 
past  season  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
surrounding  territory,  writes  Raymond 
Snyder,  Secretary. 

Of  course,  we  had  the  usual  fisherman  like 
myself — one  who  gets  none  but  still  has  a 
story  that  is  far  above  his  brethren  telling 
of  his  best  catch. 

A contest  featured  by  the  Sayre  Club  for 
smallmouth  bass  brought  forth  much  interest. 
We  not  only  received  applications  and  proof 
of  real  catches  in  smallmouth  bass — but  also 
in  walleyed  pike,  locally  termed  yellow  bass. 

The  season’s  tingler  was  landed  by  one 
of  our  members — none  other  than  Clarence 
“Curly”  Hunt  bringing  home  a smallmouth 
bass  weighing  3%  pounds,  and  stretching 
the  measure  for  19y2  inches  from  our  be- 
loved Susquehanna  River  near  the  New 
York  State  border  line.  The  battle  was  on 
and  stories  flew  fast  and  furious.  Sportsmen 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  tried  our 
waters  to  find  pleasing  results.  Other  club 
members  came  “Close”  ranging  from  16 
inches  to  19  inches  but  still  leaving  “Curly” 
with  the  prize.  Not  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  season  did  one  of  our  members,  namely 
Ray  Meyers  of  Sayre,  hook  a smallmouth 
bass  tipping  the  scales  at  37/a  pounds  and 
measuring  21  inches  from  Lake  Wesauking. 
It  was  an  exciting  contest  from  start  to 
finish. 

As  for  the  yellow  bass,  we  found  this  fish 
a prize  in  many  a creel,  especially  in  the 
month  of  November.  On  a nice  bright  day 
of  November  22nd,  Cecil  Smith  and  another 
sportsman  found  the  fish  just  snatching 
their  plugs.  Their  catch  for  the  day 


Drake’s  Creek,  Carbon  County  trout  stream,  in 
winter. 


VERMIN  AND  BIG  FISH  CONTEST  FOR  1941 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Schwenksville  will  again  sponsor  a 
Vermin  and  Big  Fish  contest  for  1941. 

RULES  FOR  VERMIN  CONTEST 

[ 

1 —  The  purpose  being  to  foster  the  sportsmenship  in  the  killing  of  vermin  and  encourage 
membership. 

2 —  Contest  open  to  all  Junior  and  Senior  members,  and  all  contestants  turning  in  | 
vermin  are  on  their  honor  of  having  killed  same  and  must  have  dues  paid  up  at  the  time  1 
of  the  kill. 

3 —  All  vermin  killed  or  taken  prior  to  monthly  meeting  must  be  turned  in  to  the 
Game  Committee  or  the  Secretary  before  or  at  said  monthly  meeting. 

4 —  The  contest  to  open  January  1st  and  close  December  31st. 

5 —  Winners  will  be  judged  on  the  following  point  basis, — 5 points  for  each  snake  tail, 
snake  egg,  crow  bill  or  snapper  egg.  25  points  for  each  fox,  weasel,  hawk  legs,  hawk  egg 
or  snapper  shell.  10  points  for  each  pair  of  ears  of  stray  house  cats. 

RULES  FOR  BIG  FISH  CONTEST 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  Junior  and  Senior  members  having  dues  paid  up  at  the 
time  of  catch.  The  purpose  being  to  have  members  become  better  acquainted  with  meth- 
ods and  ways  of  catching  fish  for  sport  and  pleasure,  and  to  encourage  sportsmanship  in 
fishing. 

2.  The  contest  will  Open  April  15th  and  close  November  30th. 

3.  All  fish  entered  must  be  taken  with  rod,  reel  and  line  in  waters  of  Pennsylvania.  I 

4.  The  monthly  meeting  night  shall  be  the  deadline  for  entering  any  fish  caught  prior 
to  that  date.  All  entries  to  be  turned  in  to  the  Secretary  or  members  of  the  Fish  com- 
mittee. 

5.  The  entries  receiving  the  highest  total  number  of  points  including  all  species  will 
be  eligible  for  first  prize. 

6.  Every  fish  entered  above  the  following  minimum  length  will  receive  the  number 
of  points  shown  in  graduated  scale  opposite  that  length. 


TROUT 

BROOK 

RAINBOW 

TROUT 

CATFISH 

BROWN 

TROUT 

BASS 

Large  Mouth 
Small  Mouth 

PICKEREL 

WALLEYE 

PIKE 

CARP 

EELS 

8 

In  — 1 pt. 

12 

in.  — 1 pt. 

14  in. 

— 1 pt. 

18  in. 

— 1 pt. 

20 

in.  — 1 pt. 

24 

in. 

i pt. 

9 

In.  — 2 pts. 

13 

in.  — 2 pts. 

15  in. 

— 2 pts. 

19  in. 

— 2 pts. 

21 

in. — 2 pts. 

25 

in. 



2 Pts. 

10 

in. — 3 pts. 

14 

in.  — 3 pts. 

16  in. 

— 3 pts. 

20  in. 

— 3 pts. 

22 

in.  — 3 pts. 

26 

in. 



3 Pts. 

11 

in.  — • 5 pts. 

15 

in.  — 5 pts. 

17  in. 

— 5 pts. 

21  in. 

— 5 pts. 

23 

in.  — 5 pts. 

27 

in. 

— 

4 Pts. 

12 

in.  — 8 pts. 

16 

in.  — 8 pts. 

18  in. 

— 8 pts. 

22  in. 

— 8 pts. 

24 

in. — 8 pts. 

28 

in. 



5 Pts. 

13  In.  — 12  pts. 

17 

in.  — 12  pts. 

19  in. 

— 12  pts. 

23  in. 

— 12  pts. 

25 

in.  — 12  pts. 

29 

in. 

— 

6 Pts. 

14 

in.  — 18  pts. 

18 

in.  — 18  pts. 

20  in. 

— 18  pts. 

24  in. 

— 18  pts 

26 

in.  — 18  pts. 

30 

in. 



8 Pts. 

15 

in.  — 24  pts. 

19 

in.  — 24  pts. 

21  in. 

— 24  pts. 

25  in. 

— 24  pts. 

27 

in.  — 24  pts. 

31 

in. 



10  Pts. 

16 

in.  — 32  pts. 

20 

in.  — 32  pts. 

22  in. 

— 32  pts. 

26  in. 

— 32  pts. 

28 

in.  — 30  pts. 

32 

in. 

— 

12  Pts. 

17 

in.  — 44  pts. 

23  in. 

— 44  pts. 

27  in. 

— 44  pts. 

29 

in.  — 36  pts. 

33 

in. 

— 

14  Pts. 

18 

in.  — 60  pts. 

24  in. 

— 60  pts. 

28  in. 

— 60  pts. 

30 

in.  — 42  pts. 

34 

in. 

— 

16  Pts. 

29  in. 

— 80  pts. 

31 

in.  — 48  pts. 

35 

in. 

— 

20  Pts. 

30  in. 

— 100  pts. 

32 

in.  — 54  pts. 

36  in. 

— 

25  Pts. 

33 

in.  — 60  pts. 

37 

in. 

— 

30  Pts. 

34 

in.  — 66  pts. 

38 

in. 

— 

35  Pts. 

35 

in.  — 72  pts. 

39 

in. 

— 

45  Pts. 

36 

in.  — 78  pts. 

40  in. 

— 

60  Pts. 

A first  prize  will  be  given  to  the  Junior  member  earning  the  largest  number  of 
points  on  the  same  basis  as  the  regular  contest 

was  nine  smallmouth  bass  ranging  from 
13  to  19  inches  in  length  along  with  two 
yellow  bass  and  a pickerel.  This  catch  came 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  just  two  miles 
from  Sayre.  Cecil  felt  the  good  old  urge 
the  following  day  to  try  just  once  more 
before  putting  away  his  rod  for  the  season. 

His  liking  was  satisfied  with  a 6%  pound 
yellow  bass  stretching  the  measure  to  26% 
inches.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  fish  did 
not  stretch  in  length,  but  Cecil  does  not  fail 
to  inform  a newcomer  of  his  last  two  days  of 
fishing  this  past  year. 

An  extensive  program  is  planned  for  the 
season  of  1941. 

LUCAS  AGAIN  HEADS 
STATE  CENTRE  CLUB 

Russell  Lucas  was  reelected  president  of 
the  State  Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  at  the  January  meeting  and 
annual  election  of  officers  held  at  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Home.  Dr.  Claude  Gette  was 
elected  first  vice-president  and  Barrett  Mer- 
rell  was  elected  second  vice-president,  May- 
nard Henry  and  J.  F.  Kephart  were  re- 
elected to  the  respective  posts  of  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


George  Griest,  Cletis  Kephart,  Rem  Duns- 
more,  Roy  Schreffler  and  Charles  Rumberger 
were  elected  to  serve  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  association  has  almost  | 
doubled  over  last  year,  it  was  reported  by  ' 
Ernest  Hartley,  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee.  A total  of  206  members  were 
reported.  J.  F.  Kephart  reported  that  this 
association  is  the  oldest  organization  of  its 
type  in  this  section.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  state  having  functioned  continuously 
since  1924. 

Thanks  of  the  members  were  expressed 
to  the  federated  sportsmen  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  the  local  membership. 

It  was  voted  that  a suggestion  be  sent  to 
the  game  commission  and  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  that  all  roads  on  their 
lands  be  closed  to  traffic  a month  before 
hunting  season  and  at  times  when  there  is 
danger  of  forest  fires. 

Final  business  of  the  evening  was  a motion 
to  contact  the  Fish  Commission  to  have  carp 
stocked  in  Cold  Stream  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  fishermen  of  this  area. 


1941 
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NAME  FORD  CITY 
FISHING  CHAMPS 

The  community’s  official  champion  fisher- 
men for  1940  had  been  named  by  the  Ford 
City  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

The  champs,  who  will  receive  awards  for 
capturing  the  biggest  of  a particular  species 
of  fish,  have  been  duly  authenticated  as 
follows: 

Large-mouth  bass — Blaze  Thomaswick. 

Small-mouth  bass — Ike  Fair. 

Crappy  bass — Orville  Klingensmith. 

Rock  bass — Floyd  Rupert. 

Brown  trout — Frank  Knottek. 

J?ike-.perch — J.  P.  Ranger. 

Catfish- — Mike  Klukan. 

Carp — James  Montgomery. 

In  one  of  the  best-attended  meetings  in  its 
history,  the  Association  heard  reports  upon 
progress  of  a game  stocking  and  feeding 
program. 


COLOR  PREFERENCE  TESTS 
ON  BASS 


i 


“I  am  preparing  a thesis  on  color  prefer- 
ences of  fish  and  would  like  to  receive  any 
information  on  this  subject  that  your  research 
department  cares  to  furnish  me” — so  runs  a 
typical  excerpt  from  typical  letters  received 
by  the  dozens  every  season,  reports  a large 
bait  company. 

A question  debated  by  generations  of  ang- 
lers is  this  one  of  favorite  patterns  in  flies 
and  “plugs.”  That  the  choice  is  almost  as 
unlimited  as  the  highly  individualistic  pref- 
erences of  anglers  themselves  is  apparent  in 
the  fact  that  more  than  10,000  patterns  of 
flies  are  known  to  be  in  use — and,  very 
likely,  an  equal  number  of  patterns  in  cast- 
ing baits  or  “plugs.” 

One  school  of  thought  maintains  that  fish 
are  color  blind  and  can  see  only  one  color, 
gray  (more  about  this  later) ; therefore,  the 
use  of  any  color  in  an  attempt  to  beguile 
them  is  merely  an  appeal  to  the  fisherman 
and  not  to  the  fish. 

The  opposites  and,  offhand,  we’d  say  the 
great  majority  are  convinced  that  fish  can 
distinguish  colors  in  just  about  the  same 
manner  as  any  normal  human  being  look- 
ing through  a slightly  yellowish  filter.  For 
support  of  this  contention  they  point  to  the 
interesting  series  of  experiments  recently 
conducted  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant professor  of  zoology  at  Northwestern 
University. 

It  seems  the  good  doctor  caught  some  bass 
in  an  Illinois  lake  and  put  them  in  large 
white  enamelled  basins  which  were  electric- 
ally wired.  Pipettes,  common  medicine  drop- 
pers, covered  with  adhesive  tape  which  had 
been  tinted  various  colors,  were  used  in 
feeding  the  fish. 

The  fish  were  shown  a number  of  pipettes 
one  after  another.  From  one  pipette  the  fish 
were  fed,  whereas  from  all  the  others  not 
only  was  no  food  forthcoming  but  the  bass 
received  only  a mild  electrical  shock  as  he 
nosed  into  it. 

But  now  came  the  convincing  part  of  the 
demonstration.  Different  fish  were  trained  to 
obtain  food  from  different  colored  pipettes. 
When  the  bass  had  completed  their  “train- 
ing period”  the  experiment  began.  Now  the 
“trained  bass”  were  tested  and  an  attempt 
to  confuse  them  was  deliberately  made. 

They  were  tested  with  various  shades  of 


A section  of  the  shoreline  of  North  Park  Lake,  Allegheny  County.  The  entire  shoreline  was 

crowded  like  this  on  opening  day  last  season,  after  the  lake  had  been  stocked  with  carp  and 
sunfish.  It  is  one  of  very  few  suitable  areas  for  fishing  in  Allegheny  county. 

gray,  new  and  unfamiliar  colors,  and  various 
tints  and  shades  of  the  colors  with  which 
they  were  already  familiar  as  a result  of 
their  “training.” 

Dr.  Brown’s  bass  were  able  unerringly  to 
select  the  pipette  from  which  they  had  been 
trained  to  expect  food,  even  unto  picking 
out  the  “soup’s  on”  pipette  in  a confusing 
series  of  grays. 

Red,  it  seems,  is  the  most  distinct  color  a 
bass  sees,  followed  by  green,  yellow,  black, 
blue,  with  black  and  blue  appearing  more 
nearly  similar  than  any  other  colors. 

Manufacturers  of  artificial  baits  have  com- 
bined many  of  these  colors  in  sharp  con- 
trasts, thereby  adding  to  the  visibility  of  a 
lure — as  witness  the  “red  head  bassoreno,” 
one  of  the  most  familiar  examples.  Certainly 
here  is  a bait  that  was  designed  not  to  catch 
fishermen  but  to  catch  fish,  something  it  has 
done  consistently  for  more  than  a quarter 
century. 

More  recently  this  same  manufacturer  has 
combined  these  features  of  maximum  color 
visibility  and  contrast  in  colors  with  a design 
that  simulates  action — in  a bait  that  has  a 
head  of  highly  visible  color,  a white  or  yel- 
low body  and  a wavy  contrasting  black  strip 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  bait. 

Since  this  yarn  started  out  with  a typical 
excerpt  “from  the  mail  bag”  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  we  might  cite  another  similar 
experience  in  closing.  So  accepted  is  the 
red  head,  white  body  bait  as  “the  fish’s 
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choice”  that  the  bassoreno  is  known  in  many 
sections  simply  as  a “red  head  plug”  and 
mail  to  the  manufacturer  is  sometimes  ad- 
dressed: 

Red  Head  Bait  Company 
South  Bend,  Indiana 


Willie — Say,  Dad,  why  do  they  call  English 
the  “mother  tongue”? 

Dad — Just  observe  who  uses  it  the  most 
around  this  house,  son;  then  you’ll  know. 


Brush  Creek  in  Brush  Valley  Township,  an 
Indiana  County  trout  stream. 
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C.  L.  Tyson,  ardent  Millersburg  trout  fisherman,  with  two  fine  trout  he  caught  last  year  at  the 
Spring  Creek  Project.  Trout  on  right  was  a 21  inch  brown  tipping  the  scales  at  3 pounds  one 
ounce,  and  that  on  left  a 20  inch  rainbow  weighing  3 pounds  3 ounces. 


Writes  Philip  Adler  of  Chestnut  Hill:  “I’m 
only  a boy  of  ten,  but  I’m  proudly,  very 
proudly,  reporting  a healthy,  well-fed  16% 
inch  brook  trout  I caught  during  July  last 
season.  She  put  up  a good  fight  before  I 
got  her  onto  the  bank.  I caught  her  on  a 
flyrod  with  a worm.  I also  caught  during 
the  season  a 12%  inch  beauty  and  eleven 
other  nice  ones  averaging  11  inches.  Also 
the  big  brookie  weighed  approximately  2 
pounds  10  ounces.”  You  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  brookies  like  that,  Philip, 
and  here’s  to  more  tight  lines  come  the  1941 
season. 


The  Angler  is  indebted  to  the  newsy  News 
of  the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion for  the  following  interesting  items: 
“Lawrence  DeVoe,  a young  West  Chester 
lad,  caught  an  18  inch  largemouth  bass  at 
Brinton’s  Slough  on  a plug  on  July  13. 
DeVoe  does  not  consider  number  13  un- 
lucky. Harry  Baird  of  Locksley  took  a trip 
to  the  Poconos  last  season  and  returned 
with  two  largemouth  bass  weighing  2%  and 
3 pounds,  caught  in  Lake  Ariel.  Earl  Sense- 
man  caught  a walleyed  pike  near  Wyalusing 
(on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna) 
measuring  25%  inches  and  weighing  5 pounds 
71/2  ounces.  Wm.  Swain  of  Kennett  Square 
returned  from  Conewago  Lake  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  with  a nice  catch  of  bass  and 
walleyes  the  largest  bass  21  inches;  walleye 
29%  inches.  On  July  19,  Bill  Hanley  caught 
a smallmouth  bass  in  French  Creek  which 
measured  18  inches  in  length,  11  inches  in 
girth,  weighed  2%  pounds.” 


Anent  tying  bucktails  and  streamers, 
Albert  J.  Jones  of  Roxboro,  Philadelphia, 
writes:  “A  cheap  and  easy  way  to  add  eyes 
to  streamers  is  by  using  small  beads  such 
as  those  on  watchfobs  and  handbags.  Thread 
two  beads  on  tying  silk  and  tie  a knot  at 
the  last  end.  When  head  is  halfway  wrapped, 
add  one  bead  at  a time,  holding  in  position 
with  fingers  of  left  hand  until  securely 
locked  in  place  by  crisscrossing  tying  silk 
between  them.  Paint  head  with  lacquer  and 
make  sure  to  wipe  off  any  dust  that  may  get 
on  the  beads.  Beads  cost  three  cents  a bottle 
of  100  or  more  in  most  any  novelty  store. 
Instead  of  lacquer,  I use  two  coats  of  quick 
drying  Cutex  colorless  fingernail  polish 
which  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents  in  five 
and  ten  cent  stores.” 


Missing  trout  on  the  strike  isn’t  hard  at 
any  time,  and  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  one  of  our  ardent  Allentown 
subscribers:  “About  those  trout  that  strike 
with  the  swiftness  of  a tap  on  a telegrapher’s 
key.  I missed  ’em  pretty  near  every  one 
while  the  others  managed  to  catch  their 


share  on  worms.  I seem  to  freeze  and  come 
to  too  late.  But  then  these  are  all  small 
fish  of  about  7%  inches  and  I have  heard 
that  is  the  usual  way  they  strike.  When 
still  fishing  I also  never  caught  on  a strike 
except  two  that  hit  when  the  water  was  sort 
of  muddy.  In  other  words,  I went  to  a lot 
of  trouble  buying  fishing  equipment,  read 
books  and  even  considered  using  wet  flies. 
The  only  way  I have  been  able  to  catch 
trout  was  by  the  drift  method  and  these 
always  bit  themselves  fast  because  I never 
felt  them  strike  in  about  five  times  out  of 
ten.  Doggone,  I like  trout  fishing  but  it’s 
plenty  exasperating  not  to  do  any  better 
than  I did  last  season.  I believe  this  year 
I shall  do  better  just  because  of  one  thing 
that  I have  learned,  better  approach  and 
presentation.” 


Writes  E.  C.  Anderson  of  Pittsburgh: 
“Spent  a weekend  on  the  upper  Allegheny 
last  season,  and  after  streamers,  bugs  and 
underwater  plugs  got  no  results,  I put  on 
a surface  plug  that  sure  made  ’em  hit.  In 
about  two  hours,  I had  eight  strikes  and 
hooked  ’em  all.  However,  I only  kept  three, 
the  largest  weighing  2 pounds  14  ounces  and 
the  other  two  smaller  but  badly  hooked. 
Needless  to  say,  those  surface  strikes  nearly 


made  me  jump  out  of  my  boots.  Others  I 
met  on  the  stream  were  using  minnows  and 
softshells  but  had  nothing  to  show  for  their 
efforts.  All  of  these  bass  were  in  very  good 
condition,  well  filled  out  and  solid,  so  if 
these  live  bait  anglers  will  change  to  plugs 
for  a while  and  leave  the  natural  forage 
for  food,  I believe  the  upper  Allegheny  will 
continue  to  provide  good  bass  fishing.  In- 
cidentally, I saw  some  very  fine  large  rain- 
bow trout  that  seemed  in  excellent  condi- 
tion also.  However,  not  one  made  a pass  at 
anything  I was  using,  although  two  big  fel- 
lows chased  a bucktail  and  spinner  right  up 
to  my  feet  but  would  not  strike.  How 
come?” 


A dean  of  Pennsylvania  fishermen  is  A.  B. 
(“Abe”)  Twining  of  Dalton.  One  of  the 
pet  fishing  spots  for  Mr.  Twining,  who  is 
73  years  old,  is  Lake  Kewanee  in  Lacka- 
wanna County.  While  fishing  in  the  lake  last 
season  he  caught  a largemouth  bass  weigh- 
ing five  pounds  five  ounces.  “To  catch  this 
grandpa  bass,”  writes  W.  C.  Lippert  of 
Dalton,  “he  used  a chub  for  bait,  an  ordi- 
nary bamboo  pole,  ten  cent  line  and  two 
cent  fish  hook.  We  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  if  not  the  largest  bass  caught  in  the 
county  last  year.” 
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From  the  flood  of  letters  received  from  sportsmen's  groups  in  practically 
every  section  of  the  State,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  large  trout  stocked 
this  spring  has  been  a very  popular  move  and  the  beginning  of  a sound 
program  to  provide  really  worthwhile  sport  for  the  fishermen.  Not  only 
do  larger  sized  fish  provide  much  more  of  a thrill  and  do  their  share  in 
affording  a real  battle,  but  most  fishermen  who  really  enjoy  a fine  trout 
breakfast  will  be  content  with  fewer  fish  for  his  family  meal. 

True,  not  all  the  fish  stocked  this  spring  were  large  fish,  but  they  were 
all  legal  and  by  far  the  greater  percentage  were  well  above  the  legal  size. 

In  connection  with  our  policy  to  stock  larger  fish.  I am  pleased  to  announce 
that  our  program  of  line  breeding  is  well  under  way.  This  experiment, 
beginning  with  brown  trout  and  scheduled  to  start  with  brook  and  rain- 
bows this  fall,  we  believe  will  solve  the  problem  of  stocking  annually  trout 
that  will  average  10  to  12".  The  original  trout  used  in  this  experiment  are 
now  at  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery  and  their  growth  has  been  remarkable. 

I sincerely  hope  every  fisherman  in  the  State,  who  has  an  opportunity, 
will  pay  a visit  to  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery  as  often  as  possible  and  keep  in 
close  touch  with  this  line  breeding  program  as  it  develops. 

Now  that  the  1941  season  is  under  way,  let  me  suggest  that  you  stick  to 
your  favorite  fishing  spots  and  when  weather  and  water  conditions  adjust 
themselves,  we  feel  sure  you  will  enjoy  a very  fine  fishing  season. 
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WET 


WET  fly  fishing  for  trout  is  that  variety 
of  angling  art  practiced  by  our  grand- 
fathers and  their  progenitors — that  is  such  of 
them  as  fly  fished  at  all.  It  is  in  other 
words,  the  original  style  of  American  fly 
fishing  and  one  which  is  still  in  wide  and 
effective  use. 

Anglers  in  general  apparently  labor  under 
the  impression  that  skill  in  wet  fly  fishing 
is  more  easily  attained  than  with  the  dry 
fly.  However,  except  for  the  more  difficult 
tricks  of  the  latter  art,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  true.  For  instance,  the 
dry  fly  angler  usually  sees  his  fish  feeding  or 
basking  before  he  makes  his  cast,  and  fur- 
thermore can  almost  invariably  see  him 
when  he  accepts  the  lure.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wet  fly  caster  may  have  no  warning 
whatever  of  the  strike  until,  or  if,  he  feels 
it  and  therefore  must  exercise  a swiftness 
of  nervous  reaction  not  usually  required  of 
the  devotee  to  the  dry  fly.  However,  after 
the  fish  is  hung,  the  advantage  usually  is 
with  the  wet  fly  man,  as  the  leader  and 
hook  used  may  be  of  a considerably  stouter 
character,  a fact  which  provides  a better 
chance  of  landing  his  prey. 

As  regards  the  most  effective  wet  fly 
patterns,  much  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  past  300  years.  In  case  your 
conk,  like  mine,  is  frosted  and  you  have 
been  a student  for  years  of  fly  fishing  litera- 
ture, you  may  perhaps  remember  that  for 
a number  of  years  prior  to  1923,  in  New 
York,  a now  unfortunately  deceased  and 
lamented  monthly  periodical,  “The  American 
Angler,”  filled  a niche  in  the  national  angl- 
ing heart  at  present  so  admirably  occupied, 
in  a more  restricted  territory  by  your 
Pennsylvania  Angler.  Well,  along  in  1919, 
there  was  published  in  this  magazine  a so- 
called  symposium  entitled  “Three  Favorite 
Flies”  which  was  summarized  in  the  July 
issue  of  that  year.  I say  “so-called”  because 
this  really  was  a poll  taken  among  a repre- 
sentative cross  section  of  expert  fly  men 
most  of  them  wet  fly  anglers.  In  fact  the  list 
of  personages  represented  contained  most  of 
the  then  members  of  “Who’s  Who  in  Ameri- 
can Fly  Fishing.”  An  idea  of  the  personnel 
involved  may  be  gained  by  the  following 
short  sample  of  the  men  who  responded: 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Bob 
Davis,  George  La  Branche,  Louis  Rhead, 
Charles  Antoine,  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  O.  W. 
Smith,  Morris  Ackerman,  Emerson  Hough, 
James  A.  Henshall,  W.  J.  Jamison,  and  a host 
of  other  real  dyed-in-the-wool  fly  fishermen. 

Now  the  result  of  this  poll,  as  one  might 
expect,  was  a list  of  mostly  well  known  and 
tried  fly  patterns  as  follows: 

1,  Royal  Coachman;  2,  Coachman;  3,  Par- 
machene  Belle;  4,  Cahill;  5,  Professor;  6, 
Brown  Hackle;  7,  Black  Gnat;  8,  Gray 
Hackle;  9,  Montreal;  10,  Cow  Dung;  11, 
Silver  Doctor;  12,  Queen  of  the  Waters  and 
so  on  down  a long  list.  However,  the  12 
leaders  are  adjudged  the  most  significant. 

An  inspection  of  this  list  indicates  some 
rather  remarkable  things  of  which  perhaps 
the  more  astonishing  is  that  two  of  the  first 
3 favorites  resemble  nothing  in  the  way  of 
insect  life  found  in  Temperate  America.  The 


FLIES  FOR  TROUT 


By  WILLIAM  R.  WALTON 

Royal  Coachman  standing  first,  Fig.  1,  is  one 
of  the  gaudiest,  most  unnatural  of  flies 
and  yet  as  every  experienced  fly  angler 
knows  is  among  the  most  effective  inmates 
of  the  fly  box.  The  second  fly,  Fig.  2,  really 
resembles  quite  closely  a number  of  land 
insects,  but  does  not  bear  much  of  any  re- 
semblance to  aquatic  forms  of  insect  or 
crustacean  life.  Number  3,  on  the  list  “Par- 
machene  Belle,”  Fig.  3,  is  another  anomaly 
so  far  as  small  animal  life  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  contended  that  its  undoubted  kill- 
ing qualities  in  some  waters  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  imitates  the  fin  of  a male  brook 
trout,  Fig.  4.  However,  if  this  is  the  case, 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  red 
and  white  stripes  in  this  pattern,  as  or- 
dinarily tied,  are  reversed,  in  other  words, 
it  represents  the  fin  turned  bottom  side  up! 
We  might  except  the  pectoral  fin  for  sake  of 
argument  but  this  particular  fin  is  usually 
not  nearly  so  brilliantly  colored  as  the 
ventral  and  anal  fins  of  this  trout.  Also 
there  is  in  the  fin  a black  longitudinal 
streak,  absent  in  the  fly.  But  anyhow,  does 
the  brook  trout  in  nature,  go  around  feed- 
ing on  the  fins  of  its  mates?  What  I am 
leading  up  to  in  all  this  is  that  the  selection 
of  these  funny  flies  by  so  excellent  a cross 
section  of  American  fly  men  apparently  puts 
the  kibosh  on  our  rather  general  impression 
that  flies,  to  be  effective,  must  resemble 
some  form  of  insect  or  crustacean  life  con- 
tained in  the  particular  stream  fished. 

Of  course  all  this  reverts  to  the  moot  ques- 
tion of  “what  does  a trout  see  in  the  form 
and  color  of  an  artificial  fly?”  Who  knows? 
Probably  only  his  Creator.  Just  what  a trout 
mistakes  a wet  fly  for  to  be  seems  a good 
deal  of  a mystery  and  although  the  litera- 
ture of  fly  fishing  bulges  with  theoretical 
writing  on  this  point,  since  no  man  has  ever 
been  a trout  all  theories  of  what,  if  any- 
thing, transpires  in  the  cold  brain  of  a trout 
are  worse  than  futile.  I say  this  in  the 
knowledge  that  some  enthusiastic  investi- 
gators have  donned  diver’s  helmets  and  lain 
on  the  bottom  of  waters  to  try  and  tell  how 
things  may  look  to  a fish.  Well,  even  grant- 
ing that  the  visual  organs  of  a fish  re- 
semble those  of  a mammal,  no  one  in  this 
world  is  able  to  tell  what  message  these 
organs  convey  to  the  central  nervous  system 
of  the  fish.  According  to  reliable  scientific 
investigators,  during  1940,  the  black  bass 
distinguishes  the  colors  in  the  order  given: 
red,  green,  yellow,  black  and  blue.  But  the 
last  two  were  less  distinctly  perceived.  But 
remember  dear  reader  (if  any)  that  this 
does  not  mean  the  colors  mentioned  were 
necessarily  seen  as  we  see  them.  For  in- 
stance, for  all  we  know  red  may  look  black 
or  green  may  be  perceived  as  yellow  by  the 
fish?  The  eye  sees  the  color,  but  the  brain 
tells  the  animal  what  it  perceives,  and  there 
may  be  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, these  findings  confirm  the  experience 
of  bass  fishermen  that  red  is  a very  effective 
bass  color  so  far  as  lures  are  concerned. 

But,  to  get  back  to  our  discussion  of  wet 
flies  for  trout.  I said  that  apparently  the 
effectiveness  of  gaudy  flies  kinda  puts  the 
finger  on  the  close  imitation  fan.  But  to 


leave  the  matter  in  that  condition  is  not 
entirely  fair.  Anyone  familiar  with  trout 
soon  learns  that  the  prime  desire  of  the  fish 
is  for  food,  and  even  more  food,  and  for 
that  reason  the  wet  fly  fished  either  as  a 
drifting  animal  or  pulled  through  the  water, 
is  usually  mistaken  for  something  good  to 
eat. 

In  his  recent  admirable  studies  of  trout 
food,  Dr.  Paul  Needham,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  apparently  demon- 
strated that  over  66%  of  the  food  taken  by 
brook  trout  consisted  of  caddice  flies,  two- 
winged flies  or  mayflies.  Furthermore,  cad- 
dice fly  larvae  (or  young)  were  the  first 
choice  of  the  trout  during  7 months  of  the 
year,  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume 
that,  at  least  the  neutral  colored  wet  flies, 
when  fished  beneath  the  surface  are  mis- 
taken for  members  of  sub-surface  aquatic 
insects.  The  evidence  for  the  feeding  of 
both  rainbow  and  brown  trout  on  such  sub- 
surface insects  was  even  more  significant, 
for  it  was  found  that  the  former  took  93% 
of  its  food  in  this  way  while  the  latter  took 
91%  of  similar  food.  In  view  of  this  con- 
vincing evidence  it  would  seem  that  the  con- 
tention of  Cholmondeley-Pennel,  so  long  ago 
as  the  1860’s,  that  all  one  needed  to  catch 
trout  were  a few  hackle  flies  of  different 
colors  and  sizes  was  not  so  far  from  the  truth. 
It  should  be  appreciated,  however,  that  in 
many  streams,  there  occurs  a period  each 
year  when  there  is  a scarcity  of  caddice 
fly  and  other  aquatic  nymphs.  This  is  the 
period  following  the  annual  transformation 
of  the  insects  when  they  leave  the  water 
to  mate  and  reproduce  their  kind.  For- 
tunately, not  all  such  insects  have  an  annual 
life  cycle,  or  in  other  words,  it  takes  from 
2 to  3 years  for  some  of  them  to  become 
full  grown.  This  is  the  case  with  the  well 
known  hellgramite  and  some  other  forms, 
but  the  great  majority  of  free-living  insects 
forms  inhabiting  streams  become  mature  in 
a single  year.  Now,  this  undoubtedly  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  kind  of  artificial 
fly  that  is  effective  during  the  period  while 
such  insect  life  is  scarce  under  the  surface. 
This  period,  roughly  speaking,  begins  in 
mid-May  and  ends  in  late  August,  the 
period  of  the  year  when  sunlight  is  of  great- 
est intensity  and  duration.  The  peak  of  this 
period  is  from  mid-June  to  August  first, 
depending  on  latitude,  which  also,  as  the 
experienced  fly  man  will  recognize,  is  the 
time  when  the  dry  fly  reaps  it  best  harvest 
At  this  time  many  species  of  caddice  and 
mayflies  are  laying  their  eggs  and  floating 
on  the  surface,  and  the  fish  are  not  slow 
to  become  aware  of  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  streams  which 
abound  in  small  crustaceans  or  “shrimp” 
which  are  present  all  season.  This  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  streams  in 
the  limestone  regions  which  contain  much 
water  cress  and  other  water  plants.  In 
such  streams,  theoretically  at  least,  a small 
wet  fly  should  take  trout  consistently  when 
they  are  feeding  at  all. 

In  Eastern  States,  where  the  trout  season 
closes  June  30,  there  is  undoubtedly  lost 
some  of  the  best  dry  fly  fishing  of  the  year. 
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But  to  return  again  to  our  wet  flies,  as  a 
guide  to  appropriate  imitations  of  the  scuds, 
(shrimp),  water  sowbugs  and  most  of  the 
nymphs  of  water  insects,  the  colors  should 
be  neutral  such  as  olive  green,  gray,  light 
brown  or  yellowish.  That  is  if  you  still 
believe  in  accurate  imitations  after  what 
was  said  in  the  early  portion  of  this  dis- 
course? Such  experienced  fly  men  as  Ray 
Bergman  stress  the  effectiveness  of  wet  flies 
having  scanty  dressings,  or  hackles  and 
wings.  There  is  certainly  logic  in  this  view 
as  they  are  effective  when  properly  mani- 
pulated or  fished.  To  be  killing,  such  flies 
should  be  tied  on  rather  heavy  hooks  that 
cause  them  to  sink  promptly  in  swift  water. 

As  to  the  rod  for  wet  fly  fishing,  it  is 
usually  considered  that  this  should  be  some- 
what more  limber  or  whippy  than  that  used 
for  dry  fly  work.  Most  writers  think  it 
should  be  from  8 to  9%  feet  long,  but  great- 
est satisfaction  will  be  had  by  adapting  the 
length  of  the  rod  to  the  height  of  the  man 
who  is  to  use  it.  For  instance  a short  man 
needs  a longer  rod  than  a very  tall  one  who 
may  find  a rod  8%  feet  long  most  to  his 
liking,  as  the  tall  man  has  the  advantage, 
especially  while  wading  when  the  water 
level  rises  nearer  the  hand.  In  any  event, 
if  a rather  stiff  rod  is  the  only  one  available 
it  should  be  fitted  with  a light  tip  which  is 
essential  to  good  wet  fly  work. 

A most  important  item  is  the  weight  of 
the  line  to  be  used  in  any  kind  of  fly  fish- 
ing. This  should  always  be  heavy  enough 
to  bend  the  rod  well  backward  when  the 
back  cast  motion  is  stopped.  This  should 
enable  the  cast  to  be  made  with  a mere 
swing  of  the  wrist  and  with  little  exertion. 
It  is  much  more  serious  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  fitting  a rod  with  a line  too  light 
for  it  than  one  a little  too  heavy.  In  the 


latter  case  some  unnecessary  strain  on  the 
ferrules  results  but  usually  this  is  not  serious 
if  the  rod  is  at  all  well  made.  Recently 
rod  dealers  have  acquired  the  habit  of  de- 
signating the  line  which  is  considered  ap- 
propriate for  each  stock  rod  and  this  may 
safely  be  taken  as  a guide  by  the  purchaser. 

If  it  can  be  afforded,  a good  tapered  line 
is  best  for  this  style  of  fishing;  this  is,  how- 
ever, not  absolutely  essential  as  excellent 
work  can  be  done  with  a level  line  of  good 
quality.  Good  lines  never  were  more  abund- 
ant and  cheaper  than  at  present,  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  synthetic  fibers  has  helped  this 
greatly.  A tapered  leader  of  appropriate 
weight  is  also  best  and  it  should  be  6 feet 
or  longer  as  may  be  necessary. 

Until  about  20  years  ago  it  was  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  wet  fly  anglers  to  fish  with 
3 flies  strung  tandem  on  the  leader  by  means 
of  loops  and  tippets.  The  far,  or  end  fly,  was 
called  the  stretcher,  the  next  upper  was  the 
first  dropper  and  the  one  nearest  the  hand 
was  called  the  hand  fly.  Many  old  timers 
still  cling  to  this  method  and  undoubtedly 
it  has  its  virtues.  For  instance,  the  stretcher 
traveled  under  the  surface,  the  dropper  on 
or  near  the  surface,  while  the  hand  fly  skip- 
ped across  it  and  often  rose  fish  that  were 
not  moved  by  the  other  two  flies.  But  this 
triple  cast  also  had  bad  faults,  for  on 
brushy  streams  of  small  diameter  it  assisted 
the  angler  to  decorate  the  brush  with  his 
flies  rather  than  place  them  on  the  water. 
Then,  too,  the  chance  of  becoming  entangled 
with  all  sorts  of  underwater  snags  and 
brush  was  tripled  over  the  single  fly  method 
of  fishing  which  has  been  adopted  quite  gen- 
erally in  recent  years.  The  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  eyed  fly  rather  than  one 
tied  on  a tippet  has  no  doubt  hastened  this 
change.  Some  very  wise  and  skillful  anglers 


have  adopted  a middle  course  for  some  kinds 
of  wet  fly  fishing  by  placing  on  the  leader 
a second  light  colored  fly  some  feet  above  the 
end  fly.  This  is  a favorite  trick  of  Ray 
Bergman  whom  I quote  herewith: 

“At  all  times  I have  found  a light  colored 
fly  tied  well  up  the  leader  a great  aid  in 
this  sort  of  fishing.  The  Royal  Coachman 
serves  very  nicely  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a 
consistent  fish  getter  and  one  can  see  it 
under  conditions  when  a fly  of  more  somber 
hue  would  be  invisible.  At  the  slightest  un- 
natural movement  of  the  Royal  Coachman 
(indicator  or  handfly)  I always  strike  im- 
mediately with  the  result  that  I frequently 
find  myself  fast  to  a fish  that  otherwise  I 
would  never  have  known  was  striking.”* 
Nymph  fishing  is  a phase  of  wet  fly  angling 
which  is  only  now  coming  into  general  favor. 
Artificial  nymphs,  Figs.  5 and  6,  are  more  or 
less,  (generally  less)  faithful  imitations  of 
young,  water-bom  insects  or  such  small 
crustaceans  as  scuds  and  water  sowbugs. 
The  rubber  hellgramite  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  many  years  is  the  prototype 
of  these  lures.  As  nymphs  are  intended  to 
be  fished  from  the  bottom  upward,  they 
should  be  tied  on  hooks  of  heavy  wire  to  in- 
sure their  sinking  promptly  when  cast.  As 
they  are  supposed  to  be  slow  moving  crea- 
tures for  the  most  part,  they  should  be  fished 
slowly  and  with  a more  or  less  jerky  move- 
ment. At  times  they  are  consistent  fish  get- 
ters but  most  of  them  are  very  difficult  to  see 
after  the  cast  is  made  and  for  this  reason  are 
not  easy  to  fish  without  danger  of  snagging 
on  the  bottom  or  stumps  and  logs.  Some  com- 
mercial patterns,  tied  with  white  and  black 
chenille,  Fig.  5,  look  quite  visible,  but  you 
will  search  a long  time  without  finding  any 
water-dwelling  insect  that  is  pure  white 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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THIS  is  the  tale  of  a humble  hunk  of 
cheese,  a hefty  brownie,  snooty  and  cagy 
with  the  wisdom  of  ripe  old  age,  and  two 
utterly  feminine  individuals  who  prior  to 
that  time  would  not  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  wrinkling  a dainty  powdered  nose  for  the 
privilege  of  snaring  the  biggest  trout  in  the 
wide  world — two  gals  who  lustily  hated  and 
were  rabidly  jealous  of  the  nasty  smelly 
things  with  every  tiny  atom  of  their  active, 
virile  selves. 

Whether  or  not  names  have  been  altered — 
concerning  such  you  are  only  privileged  to 
surmise,  gentle  reader.  And  should  the  real 
Jack  and  Francine,  the  true  Jim  and  Jeanne, 
happen  to  read  this,  hats  off  to  you  old 
friends  and  tight  lines,  now  and  forever. 

There  was  roguish  laughter  in  Francine’s 
manner  and  a challenge  to  her  lithesome 
tomboy  grace.  Utterly  charming,  hopelessly 
beautiful,  she  radiated  oomph  from  the  top 
of  her  shiny  dark  head  to  the  double  row 
of  pink  wigglers,  a twin  quintet  scandalously 
peeping  from  the  open  toes  of  the  sport 
sandals.  To  all  this  add  a cloudy  teasing 


mystery  in  big  smouldering  dark  eyes  and 
the  gruffest  of  males  became  as  if  putty  in 
her  not  always  too  gentle  hands. 

And  chum  Jeanne,  equally  a vision,  but 
opposite  in  type— blond,  fragile  and  tiny,  in 
appearance  the  very  essense  of  china  and  old 
lace  femininity— in  personality  airy,  carefree 
and  buoyant,  reminding  one  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  white  fluffy  summer  cloud 
against  an  azure  sky.  To  the  gang  she  was 
known  affectionately  as  Doodlebug,  utterly 
ludicrous  to  such  as  were  not  within  the 
inner  circle.  To  those  without,  feminine, 
and  of  the  feline  quip  of  mind,  the  lass  rated 
merely  a dizzy  little  snip,  empty-headed  and 
flip,  and  all  of  which  wasn’t  quite  fair.  The 
odd  male — ah,  yes,  something  different  en- 
tirely. Who  could  expect  a mere  man  to 
explore  such  non-essential  assets  as  cerebral 
density?  In  truth  the  befogged  masculine 
intellect  seldom  floundered  much  beyond  the 
dainty  baby  face,  the  pretty  legs  and  the 
intriguing  curves  loitering  around  in  between 
— mighty,  mighty  practical  if  you  ask  me. 

As  our  story  opens  the  two  heads,  one 


brunette,  the  other  blond,  busily  bobbed 
over  the  remnants  of  a picnic  lunch,  throw- 
ing deviled  eggs,  scalloped  pickles  and  grilled 
doggies  helter-skelter  into  the  nearest  con- 
tainer, with  reckless  abandon  and  wholly 
regardless  of  what  the  identity  said  recep- 
tacle’s most  recent  tenant — two  harmless 
looking  little  human  magpies  chattering  fur- 
iously and  plotting  plenty  mischief. 

Late  Sunday  afternoon  and  the  girls  did 
not  choose  to  be  here,  not  at  this  isolated, 
lonely  brushy  spot,  infested  with  crawling 
things  and  other  pests.  Fishing  was  crazy 
enough  at  any  place,  but  to  them  this  seemed 
the  end  of  the  world — and  the  third  con- 
secutive Sunday  on  the  same  battleground. 
Enough  had  simmered  down  to  too  much. 
But  even  at  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
a bit  better  than  sitting  at  home  alone  every 
Sunday,  twiddling  thumbs  and  wondering 
how  insane  a male  had  to  be  before  someone 
carted  him  off  to  a nut  factory. 

Now'  the  dark  haired  gal  was  happily  mar- 
ried half  a year  already,  the  Doodlebug  not 
quite  as  yet  . . . still  Jim,  the  old  meanie 
lambie  pie,  had  long  since  reached  a satis- 
factory stage  of  non-resistance,  usually  in  j 
matters  other  than  angling  the  lad  took 
orders  without  a hitch,  answered  to  each 
little  whim  like  an  obedient  servant,  and 
never  looked  at  another  femme,  at  least  not 
while  the  shining  light  radiated  starshine 
and  moondust  within  close  proximity.  To 
what  degradation  he  might  have  descended 
at  an  opportune  moment,  no  one  can  say — 
he  didn’t  get  the  moment. 

Just  at  present,  however,  and  as  hinted 
there  lurked  a fly  in  the  ointment — and 
plenty  fly  at  that — the  insanity  so  baffling  to 
the  feminine  intellect  and  which  so  regularly 
each  spring  during  the  first  six  or  eight 
weeks  of  trout  season  grips  certain  virile 
specimens  of  the  genus  homo,  masculine. 
The  girls  were  nonplussed,  stymied  and 
thoroughly  rebellious  . . . learning  as  have 
others  of  their  sex  that  sometimes  in  one 
sudden  gust  of  male  irresponsibility  a gal 
apparently  completely  lost  all  headway 
earned  over  an  entire  winter  of  niceties  and 
planning,  the  worm  turning  about  and  re- 
fusing to  be  coaxed,  told  or  cajoled,  even 
tears  frequently  being  of  no  avail.  Many 
Thursday  night  bridge  parties  had  already 
gone  begging,  the  club’s  swankiest  hop  bliss- 
fully highhatted.  In  the  safety  and  privacy 
of  the  boudoir,  Jack,  the  married  brute,  even 
became  so  unmanageable  as  to  term  Francie’s 
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mother  a meddlesome  old  hen  when  by  re- 
mote control  the  latter  worthy  endeavored 
to  put  in  her  two  bits  worth  and  expressed 
an  experienced  husband-handling  expert’s 
view  of  trout  and  fishermen  in  general  and  in 
entirely  too  elaborate  detail.  And  in  ap- 
peasement and  horrified  atonement  for  the 
sacrilege,  Jack’s  fifty  bucks  so  carefully 
hoarded  away  for  a new  dry  fly  job  went 
instead  next  day  into  the  till  at  Kippen- 
hysen’s  Emporium — while  old  Kippy’s  truck 
delivered  a shiny  new  outdoor  ensemble, 
frock,  shoes,  hat  and  unmentionables,  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  late  battleground.  And  thus 
ended  the  first  serious  difference  of  opinion, 
or  perhaps  it  might  better  be  termed  diverg- 
ence of  taste  . . . and  the  truce  which 
blossomed  resembled  not  a treaty  of  peace, 
rather  a festering,  slumbering  armistice  . . . 
with  both  principals  wary,  watchful  and  ever 
on  the  alert  for  a telling  opening. 

Of  such  trouble,  Jeanne  as  yet  had  none, 
but  of  pointers  she  absorbed  aplenty,  and 
an  apt  pupil  that  dainty  little  chunk  of 
sweetness,  always  practical,  chartered  the 
course  of  battle — before  and  not  after  her 
big  moment  signed  up  for  life — as  Mr. 
Doodlebug. 

Now  back  of  all  the  current  vexatious 
agitation  lurked  a most  innocent  faux  pas, 
the  last  sledding  and  skiing  party  of  the 
previous  winter,  an  ill-advised  trip  on  which 
the  boys  adventured  only  with  reluctance, 
and  after  a merciless  din  of  high  pressure 
cajolery,  solo  and  in  duet.  The  gang,  a 
double  foursome,  thought  it  great  fun  to 
chase  around  through  the  snow  up  here  in 
the  wilderness  during  January  and  February; 
half  a dozen  visits  had  been  made,  but  as 
winter  waned  surfeited  ardor  cooled  and 
interest  lagged  apace.  In  hesitating,  the 
lads  surmised  aright  too;  a climbing  mid- 
March  sun  had  already  changed  the  snowy 
paradise  into  a different  world,  soft,  soggy 
in  the  flats,  with  ever  widening  dirty  blotches 
along  the  so  recently  celestial  hillsides.  To 
all  appearances  the  party  was  a flop. 

And  then  it  happened!  Purely  by  accident 
and  perhaps  for  the  twentieth  time  that  win- 
ter, Jack  and  Jim  wandered  aimlessly  over 
to  the  gurgling  streamlet  just  beyond  the 
old  trail.  Jack,  ahead  a few  steps,  suddenly 
emitted  a low  warning  whistle,  holding  up 
his  hand,  Jim  stopping  with  one  foot  up- 
raised not  unlike  a pointing  setter,  then 
edging  cautiously  forward,  both  crept  closer 
to  the  water.  Spellbound  the  two  gazed  at 
a gigantic  trout  idly  fanning  in  the  some- 
what full  sparkling  icy  riffle  right  where 
an  eddy  swerved  away  from  an  underwater 
boulder,  nigh  unto  a projecting  stump  and 
a rod  or  so  below  the  crumbling  rustic 
bridge.  A strange  foreboding  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  marred  the  drive  homeward; 
each  lad  seemed  to  have  a far-away,  hazy, 
dreamy  look  on  his  countenance;  without  too 
apparent  forced  attention  neither  could  be 
induced  to  indulge  in  more  than  monosyllabic 
conversation. 

In  truth  both  Jack  and  Jim  were  steeped 
in  unwitting  reverie— seeing  in  mind’s  eye 
that  tree  fringed  streamlet  during  late  May 
or  early  June,  insects  humming,  birds  sing- 
ing, flowers  blooming — anticipating  the  very 
moment,  the  feathery  cast,  the  dainty  dry, 
cocked  just  right,  floating  down  toward  the 
sddy — the  smashing  swirl,  the  first  mad  lunge 
for  freedom,  the  long  patient  battle  and  then 
the  gleaming  prize — sides  heaving  and  iri- 
descent color  flashing  from  the  markings — 


laying  on  the  cool  grass  awaiting  the  meas- 
uring tape.  With  feminine  intuition  and  in 
mounting  alarm,  the  lassies  diagnosed  the 
looming  cloud;  in  frantic  self-defense  two 
crafty  little  minx  even  then  began  to  ponder 
a suitable  defense  and  each  with  the  desper- 
ation of  doom  knew  the  cause  to  be  little 
less  than  hopeless. 

Finally  and  at  long  last  recurring  chill 
northern  blasts  gave  away  to  balmy  southern 
breezes,  and  not  in  dreams  the  more  birds 
sang,  insects  hummed,  and  flowered  blos- 
somed. April  rolled  into  late  May,  then 
June,  and  now  July,  and  the  big  warrior 
still  lurked  in  the  eddy  below  the  rustic 
bridge — seeing  him  not  at  all  difficult,  taking 
him  something  else  again.  Upon  half  a 
dozen  different  days,  the  lads  had  exerted 
their  utmost  skill,  each  taking  a turn  at 
suitable  intervals.  16’s,  18’s  and  20’s  weaved 
and  dipped  about  at  all  angles — yards  of 
3X,  4X,  5X  tried  and  snipped:  first  orthodox 
9 ft.  leaders,  then  10,  12  and  almost  un- 
manageable 15’s.  And  still  three  or  four 
pounds  of  brownie  lived  and  waxed  fat  on 
the  dainty  tidbits  lavish  nature  so  abund- 
antly provided  in  the  ever  warming  days 
and  nights.  The  suspense  proved  well-nigh 
maddening,  sheer  nerve  shattering  torture, 


the  cruelest  punishment  given  a fisherman 
to  know. 

Thus  far  on  the  current  trip,  the  lads  had 
fared  no  better;  hand  in  hand  and  at  a 
safe  distance  the  girls  watched  the  battle 
of  wits,  and  prayed  fervently  and  avidly  that 
the  fish  would  strike  and  the  madness  might 
then  be  over  for  all  time.  But  fate  did  not 
decree  such  to  be,  not  at  the  moment  any- 
way. Just  before  lunch  the  last  joust  came 
to  a bitter  and  disillusioning  climax.  Should- 
ers hunched,  chins  on  chest,  Jack  and  Jim 
ate  a moody  repast;  by  common  consent 
they  agreed  to  rest  the  old  fellow  until  late 
evening  and  in  the  meantime  work  a likely 
riffle  a few  rods  upstream  and  just  around 
a bend.  With  chins  quivering,  eyes  suspi- 
ciously moist,  the  desperate  damsels  watched 
their  little  world  tumbling  in  ruin,  all  over 
a stinky,  smelly  heathen  old  fish. 

Now  as  you  have  probably  suspected  both 
Francine  and  Jeanne  were  city  bred  and 
reared;  neither  had  ever  caught  a fish,  never 
tried  and  until  this  day  had  no  thought  to 
explore  the  phenomena.  But  the  privilege 
to  change  one’s  mood,  even  unto  reversing 
the  field  completely,  has  ever  been  a fem- 
inine prerogative  and  as  our  story  begins 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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A WELCOME  IMMIGRANT 

The  Brown  Trout  of  Europe  Now  Ranks  as  One  of  Our  Favorite  Game  Fishes 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


WITH  the  British  Isles  engulfed  in  war, 
our  thoughts  often  turn  to  the  magnif- 
icent chalk  streams  of  England.  Probably 
no  nation  on  earth  has,  in  the  past,  carried 
to  such  a fetish  point  trout  culture  and  trout 
fishing  as  did  Britain.  Centuries  ago,  the 
gentle  prioress,  Dame  Juliana  Berners  and 
immortal  Izaak  Walton  brought  to  literature 
their  thoughts  on  a quiet,  lovable  pastime, 
angling  for  their  trout,  Salmo  fario,  the 
brown.  In  the  years  that  followed,  not 
only  the  art  of  fishing  with  the  fly  but  trout 
culture  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
Britain.  Thoroughness  apparently  was  the 
watchword  in  both  angling  and  trout  rais- 
ing. A custom  that  was  fairly  well  estab- 
lished on  the  chalk  streams  was  for  the  fly 
fisherman  to  carry  his  fly  tying  kit  with 
him.  Upon  observing  a rise,  he  would  cap- 
ture one  of  the  insects  appearing  over  the 
water,  tie  one  to  duplicate  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  and  start  fishing.  If  an  exceptionally 
good  fish  was  marked  on  the  rise,  the  angler 
would  generally  concentrate  on  taking  it, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  until  the  fish  had 
been  either  hooked  and  creeled  or  lost. 

In  the  culture  of  trout,  the  British  have 
long  been  outstanding.  Their  culturists  in 
many  instances  conducted  stream  environ- 
mental studies  extending  over  periods  of  ten 
years  duration.  In  particular  did  they  stress 
improvement  of  stream  conditions,  checking 
carefully  on  watersheds  to  determine  the 
food  carrying  capacities  of  different  waters, 
seeking  to  locate  and  eliminate  various  types 
of  drainage  found  to  be  detrimental  to  trout 
welfare,  and  to  establish  suitable  areas  in 
which  natural  spawning  of  the  brown  trout 
could  be  carried  through  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  Care  of  the  fry  and  fingerling 
trout  to  insure  a good  carry-over  of  young 
fish  to  replenish  adult  stock  reduced  by 
catches  was  an  outstanding  feature  in  their 
program.  It  is  to  be  stressed,  however,  that 
much  of  this  outstanding  research  work 
relative  to  the  brown  trout  was  conducted 
by  private  fish  culturists,  although  in  some 
instances  these  men  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  government.  In  general,  British 
trout  waters  are  privately  owned  and,  with 
many  of  the  wealthy  landholders,  expendi- 
ture of  vast  amounts  of  money  to  improve 
their  waters  was  made. 

One  feature  in  particular  of  the  brown 
trout  program  in  Britain  should  be  stressed. 
They  regarded  brown  trout  over  the  stage  of 
17  or  18  inches  as  undesirable  in  their 
waters.  After  that  stage,  it  was  contended 
that  brown  trout  are  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  free  rising  fish,  tending  more  to 
bottom  feeding,  and  therefore  no  longer  good 
fly  fish.  Eliminating  these  old  stagers  by 
worm  fishing  was  a practice  long  resorted 
to,  and  men  were  frequently  detailed  to  do 
just  that.  The  studies  of  trout  included  to 
a notable  extent  a keen  research  program 
in  the  life  habits  and  frequency  in  occurrence 
of  various  nymphal  forms  of  aquatic  insect 
life.  That  the  comprehensive  findings  of 
this  intensive  program  may  be  preserved  to 
posterity  is  the  ardent  hope  of  many  trouters 
in  America  today. 


Since  its  introduction  to  American  waters, 
the  brown  trout  has  occasioned  a great  deal 
of  comment  in  the  trout  fishing  fraternity. 
We  have  already  noted  in  former  issues  the 
fact  that  it  today  ranks  as  perhaps  our 
craftiest  game  fish.  This  moodiness  or  wari- 
ness, call  it  what  you  will,  makes  it  perhaps 
the  ideal  fish  for  stocking  in  many  of  our 
most  intensively  fished  waters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  the  brown  trout  is  slower 
growing  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment than  is  our  native  brook  trout, 
after  this  fish  has  attained  a length  of  8 
inches,  its  growth  is  extremely  rapid  in  our 
waters  affording  an  abundant  food  supply. 

Coloration  of  the  brown  trout  varies  some- 
what in  the  different  streams  to  which  it  has 
been  introduced.  In  body  color,  it  may 
range  from  light  golden  brown  to  brownish 
black.  Present  on  the  head,  upper  portions 
of  the  body,  dorsal  fin  and  adipose  fin,  that 
fleshy  projection  behind  the  dorsal,  are  num- 
erous black  and  red  spots.  These  spots  may 
occasionally  have  pale  borders.  The  brownie, 
under  conditions  affording  an  abundance  of 
natural  forage,  is  usually  short  and  stocky 


Thousands  of  brown  trout  legal  size  and  over, 
are  stocked  each  year  hy  the  Fish  Commission. 
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in  body  formation.  In  adult  specimens  the 
head  is  large  and  frequently  in  extremely  jlmi 
old  individuals,  the  jaws  are  long  and  hooked  mi 
at  the  tips.  The  breast,  pectoral  fins  and  p 
anal  fins  are  often  yellowish  in  color.  Scales 
are  larger  than  those  occurring  on  the  brook 
trout. 

The  very  conditions  which  serve  to  deplete 
suitable  waters  of  brook  trout  and  rainbow 
trout  seem  to  militate  to  slight  extent,  if 
any,  against  the  aggressive  brown.  Not  that 
it  is  more  shy  than  the  others.  We  believe  i a 
the  reverse  in  this  respect  to  be  true,  for  on 
more  than  one  occasion  while  astream  we 
have  had  feeding  brown  trout  come  to  the 
surface  virtually  at  our  boot  tops.  In  its 
moody  rises,  frequently  only  lasting  10  or 
15  minutes  and  nocturnal  feeding,  partic- 
ularly in  the  instance  of  big  browns,  rest 
at  least  plausible  reasons  why  this  game  fish 
holds  its  own  in  some  of  the  hardest  fished 
streams  of  the  east.  It  is  definitely  a fish 
for  the  angler-opportunist. 

Problems  frequently  crop  up  with  the  in- 
troduction of  any  species  of  fish  foreign  to 
our  waters.  In  the  instance  of  the  brown 
trout,  the  infrequency  with  which  it  indulges 
in  surface  feeding  after  attaining  a length 
of  20  inches  may  be  considered  its  major 
drawback  from  the  angle  of  the  fly  fisher- 
man. Despite  the  fact  that  it  grows  to  a 
greater  size  than  does  our  native  brook  trout 
or  charr  under  identical  environmental  con- 
ditions, there  is  little  reason,  we  believe,  to 
attribute  to  it  stronger  cannibalistic  tenden- 
cies than  those  present  in  the  native.  Can- 
nibalism is  characteristic  with  all  of  our 
popular  game  fishes,  the  smallmouth  bass, 
largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  walleyed  pike, 
muskellunge,  brook  trout  and  rainbow  trout. 

All  adults  feed  at  times  upon  living  fishes 
present  in  the  same  waters  and  when  promp- 
ted by  hunger  draw  no  line  of  preference 
as  to  prey. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  brown  trout,  when  in- 
troduced to  waters  in  which  brook  trout  are 
found,  to  achieve  lengths  of  22,  24  or  even 
26  inches,  whereas  the  brook  trout  may 
rarely  exceed  a top  length  of  16  inches.  The 
larger  the  fish,  the  more  food  required  for 
its  existence.  Where  water  areas  are  limited 
in  size  and  where  trout  of  various  sizes  are 
of  necessity  crowded  together,  old  indivi- 
duals very  often  become  confirmed  cannibals. 
Smaller  trout,  swifter  and  more  active,  take 
heavy  toll  from  the  available  supply  of  nat- 
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ural  food  in  such  waters;  to  the  more  pon- 
derous, bulky  fish,  minnows,  suckers  and 
larger  types  of  forage  are  essential.  Big 
browns  turn  into  cunning  predators  in  a 
short  time. 

Relative  to  brown  trout  after  they  have 
passed  the  so-called  free  rising  stage,  Wilson 
H.  Armistead,  eminent  British  trout  culturist, 
had  this  to  say  in  his  splendid  treatise  “Trout 
Waters”: 

“A  male  trout  is  at  its  best  for  breeding 
purposes  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age, 
and  during  that  time  he  is  a fine,  vigorous 
sporting  fish,  rising  freely  to  the  fly.  After 
seven  years  he  begins  to  fall  off  in  condition, 
to  become  a bottom  feeder  and  a cannibal, 
and  is  altogether  useless  and  harmful  to  the 
river.  Such  fish  should  be  destroyed,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  a certain 
amount  of  worm-fishing.  Restrict  the  use 
of  worms  to  competent  hands,  by  all  means; 
but  occasional  bait-fishing  is  necessary,  and 
anyone  who  has  studied  any  given  piece  of 
water  will  know  the  places  to  angle  for  the 
undesirable  cannibal.” 

The  tendency  of  big  brown  trout  to  lurk 
under  shelving  banks,  beneath  old  stumps, 
logs  and  other  cover  during  the  day  and  to 
do  much  of  their  feeding  at  night  is  well 
known.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this.  When  the  green  drake  or  shad  fly 
appears  in  immense  hatches  over  some  of  our 
greatest  central  Pennsylvania  trout  waters 
in  late  May,  not  only  the  smaller  fish  but 
old  timers  that  apparently  at  few  other  times 
resort  to  surface  feeding,  gorge  themselves 
on  these  insects.  Frequently,  during  this 
period  of  about  ten  days,  very  large  brown 
trout  are  taken  on  the  fly.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  and  covering  the  entire  season, 
the  clever  bait  fisherman,  whether  he  uses 
the  minnow  rig  or  can  play  a nightcrawler 
beneath  shelving  banks  where  the  big  fel- 
lows lie,  seem  the  most  effective  agent  in 
removal  of  cannibal  browns. 

Let’s  go  back  over  some  of  the  record 
catches  of  brown  trout  taken  in  our  waters 


Warden  George  James  of  Carlisle  displays  the 
eight  pound  hrown  trout  taken  by  Harry  Squibb 
in  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland 
County. 


A Marabou  streamer  took  this  4%  pound  brown  trout  for  Charles  K.  Fox  in  a hard  fished  pool 

several  miles  from  the  State  Capitol. 


in  recent  years.  Last  year’s  top  brownie 
was  the  seven  and  one-half  pound  fish 
caught  by  A1  Kopitsky  of  Coal  Township 
in  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County.  This 
catch  was  scored  on  a minnow.  From  this 
same  stream  in  1933  came  the  all  time 
record  brownie  reported  to  the  Angler. 
While  fishing  minnow  in  Fishing  Creek  near 
Mill  Hall,  Harry  McClintic  hooked  and 
landed  a brown  trout  that  weighed,  dressed, 
9 pounds  one  ounce.  It  measured  27% 
inches  in  length.  Examination  of  its  stom- 
ach contents  revealed  a fine  brook  trout 
which  had  apparently  been  taken  only  a 
short  time  before.  That  same  year,  Harry 
Squibbs  of  Leidigh’s  Station,  took  a brown 
trout  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland 
County,  that  weighed  8 pounds.  It  was  also 
caught  on  a minnow. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  big  browns 
of  record  proportions  inevitably  fall  to  the 
minnow  or  worm  fisherman  was  provided 
the  next  year  by  Bill  Percival  of  Matamoras, 
Pike  County.  Fishing  a large  fly  in  the 
Lackawaxen  River,  Bill  hooked  into  a mam- 
moth brown  and  finally  succeeded  in  landing 
it.  His  catch  measured  30  inches  in  length, 
had  a girth  of  15%  inches  and  weighed  9 
pounds  7 ounces  (not  dressed).  The  two 
other  giant  brownies  caught  that  year  re- 
sponded to  the  lure  of  a nightcrawler  and 
minnow,  respectively.  William  Zucuskie  of 
Tamaqua  caught  a brown  trout  weighing  8 
pounds  15  ounces  on  a nightcrawler  while 
fishing  in  Still  Creek  Dam  on  Pohopoco 
Creek,  and  John  Hobba  landed  a brown 
tipping  the  scales  at  7 pounds  15  ounces  in 
Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  while  using 
a live  minnow. 

Wayne  Long,  New  Cumberland  minnow 
fisherman,  caught  one  of  the  largest  brown 
trout  reported  in  1935  while  fishing  in  the 
lower  section  of  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County.  His  catch  was  26 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  6 pounds  8 
ounces.  The  record  brown  for  1936  was 
another  Lackawaxen  fish,  29  inches  in  length 
and  tipping  the  scales  at  7 pounds  4 ounces. 
A live  minnow  was  the  lure  used  in  its 
taking  by  Bill  Vandermark  of  Milford,  Pike 
County,  who  on  the  day  he  scored  his 
record  catch  landed  two  other  browns,  22 


and  23  inches,  respectively  in  length,  on 
minnows.  In  1937,  a minnow  was  also  used 
in  taking  the  record  brown  trout  of  the 
year.  This  fish,  29%  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  8 pounds  4 ounces,  was  caught  in 
Spring  Creek,  Lehigh  County,  by  J.  Isa- 
moyer  of  Topton.  The  record  brown  trout 
caught  in  1938  was  taken  on  worm  in  Spring 
Creek,  Centre  County,  by  David  Mills  of 
Milesburg.  In  1939  the  top  brown  trout  for 
the  State  was  caught  by  Paul  Klopp  of 
Stouchsburg,  in  the  Tulpehocken  Creek, 
Berks  County.  This  brownie  fell  for  a worm. 
It  was  30  inches  in  length  and  weighed  8 
pounds. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  record  tells 
the  story,  the  deadly  effectiveness  of  the 
minnow  and  nightcrawler  in  taking  outstand- 
ing brown  trout  in  our  waters  seems  defin- 
itely established.  In  glancing  over  these 
catches  of  big  brown  trout  which,  in.  at 
least  one  instance,  had  known  cannibalistic 
tendencies,  a distinct  service  was  rendered 
waters  in  which  they  lived  by  minnow 
fishermen  and  worm  fishermen.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  a clever  angler  with  min- 
now on  double  hook  behind  a swivel  or  an 
effectively  played  and  active  nightcrawler 
is  as  expert  in  his  line  as  some  of  our 
best  fly  fishermen.  To  understand  the  feed- 
ing habits  and  weaknesses  of  mammoth 
brown  trout  is  a practical  and  intensive 
study.  Just  how  to  impart  the  darting, 
tantalizing  motion  to  a spinning  minnow, 
necessary  to  bring  a strike,  has  required, 
for  many  of  our  best  minnow  fishermen, 
years  of  study.  Of  course,  the  well  con- 
structed bucktail  may  also  at  times  prove 
productive  in  bringing  big  browns  to  time, 
but  our  records  would  indicate  that  in  this 
type  of  fishing,  the  man  who  uses  minnows 
is  well  in  front. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  our  trout  fisher- 
men constitute  a well  balanced  array — dry 
fly  men,  wet  fly  men,  nymph  fishermen, 
anglers  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bucktail 
and  streamer  fly,  worm  fishermen  and  min- 
now fishermen.  And  because  many  of  our 
best  minnow  fishermen  concentrate  on  giant 
brown  trout,  their  role  must  be  considered 
directly  beneficial  to  our  trout  waters. 
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Bamboozling  Bass  on  the  Fly  Rod 

By  BOB  HANSON 


OUR  bass  fishing  here  in  Westmoreland 
County  is  at  a premium  and  what  wat- 
ers we  have  to  fish  are  owned  by  the  various 
coal  companies  and  none  are  stocked  by 
either  the  state  or  federal  fisheries.  Some 
of  these  reservoirs  are  permitted  to  be  fished 
and  others  only  when  the  watchman  is  away. 
You  are  the  fish  if  you’re  caught,  to  the  tune 
of  ten  dollars  and  costs  for  trespassing.  I 
might  mention  that  I contact  a great  number 
of  fishermen  from  both  Westmoreland  and 
Allegheny  Counties  that  are,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  sportsmen  enough  to  pay 
any  reasonable  increase  in  license  fee,  as 
contemplated.  They  are  of  one  opinion,  give 
us  more  places  to  fish  regardless  of  the  price 
for  the  privilege,  providing  that  this  privilege 
fee  is  used  for  better  and  more  places  to  fish. 

I’m  going  to  relate  my  experience  on  a 
particular  fishing  trip  I have  in  mind.  To 
do  my  fishing  on  this  trip  I took  my  self- 
made,  double-built,  nine  foot  bamboo  fly-rod. 
The  condition  of  the  water  was  as  fine  as 
one  would  wish,  smooth  and  still  as  a mill 
pond.  Attaching  the  favorite  of  my  surface 
lures,  a bucktail  frog,  to  the  seven  foot  lead- 
er and  greasing  the  latter  right  up  to  the 
frog  I made  the  cast  to  the  edge  of  some  lily 
pads.  I watched  the  frog  alight  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  about  thirty  feet  from 
where  I stood.  For  perhaps  twenty  seconds 
or  more  I allowed  it  to  lie  motionless  on  the 
surface  and  then  began  it  on  its  swimming 
retrieve.  I gave  the  frog  short  twitches  of 
not  more  than  an  inch  at  a time  as  this  gives 
the  hair  legs  of  the  frog  a swimming  affect. 
The  legs  had  not  made  more  than  two  or 
three  thrusts  when,  to  my  pleasure,  a com- 
motion occurred  at  the  end  of  my  line  and 
the  frog  disappeared  below  the  suruface  of 
the  water.  A bass  was  rushing  away  with  it. 
I raised  the  tip  of  the  fly-rod  and  set  the 
hook.  The  battle  was  on  and  what  a fight. 
After  about  eight  minutes  of  trying  to  re- 
lease the  hook  the  bass  permitted  me  to 
bring  it  slowly  up  to  my  waiting  landing  net. 
It  was  an  eighteen  inch  bass  that  had  fought 
so  gallantly  for  its  freedom  but  to  no  avail. 
I sat  and  admired  the  fish  for  a few  minutes 
and  then  went  about  my  fishing.  The  second 
cast  was  near  the  spot  of  the  first.  This 
time  the  lure  was  retrieved  about  four  feet 
before  another  bass  made  an  attempt  to  get 
away  with  what  appeared  to  be  easy  prey. 
This  time  my  finny  antagonist  tried  just 
about  all  the  tricks  that  bass  are  capable  of 
performing  but  only  to  find  itself  in  my  land- 
ing net  after  such  a grand  attempt  for  free- 
dom. This  one  I released  because  its  size 
fell  within  my  sixteen  inch  minimum  cate- 
gory. I am  sure  that  this  fish  will  some  day 
give  a good  account  of  itself  on  the  hook  of 
some  other  fisherman.  I hooked  a third  after 
the  second  cast  only  to  have  it  get  away  after 
a very  smart  exhibition  of  diving,  swerving, 
dashing  and  creating  what  appeared  to  be  a 
whirlpool.  I smiled  to  myself  after  witness- 
ing this  performance.  Within  the  vicinity 
of  this  patch  of  lily  pads  appeared  to  be  a 
gold  mine  for  bass,  for  all  of  my  casts  were 
within  this  vicinity  with  results  that  proved 
favorable  on  almost  every  cast.  I again 


whipped  the  frog  out  near  the  pads  and  pro- 
ceeded in  like  manner  of  letting  the  bait  rest 
motionless  on  the  surface  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  seconds  before  retrieving.  Zowie! 
and  again  the  frog  disappeared  beneath  the 
surface  in  a spray  of  mist  as  another  bass 
tried  to  swallow  it.  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  the  solid  weight  of  another  fish  as 
it  made  its  mad  dash  for  deeper  and  safer 
waters.  I gradually  played  out  the  line  to 
him  and  tried  the  experiment  of  checking 
its  rush  too  soon  with  the  bend  of  the  rod. 
Out  came  the  bass  viciously  trying  to  free 
itself  of  the  lure  and  as  the  frog  still  held, 
it  started  rushing  off  in  another  direction  and 
shortly  came  out  again  in  another  nice  leap 
that  permitted  me  to  see  that  it  was  about 
as  large  as  the  first  one  I had  taken.  How- 
ever, the  strain  of  my  double-built  rod  began 
to  tell  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  steadily 
moved  toward  my  landing  net.  Carefully 
working  the  fish  closer  I slipped  the  net 
under  him  and  finally  had  the  fish  in  my 
possession.  All  this  while  I had  been  using 
what  is  called  the  bleeding  frog,  the  under- 
side being  red,  resembling  blood,  and  white, 
the  back  being  the  usual  greenish  brown 
color.  By  this  time  I had  decided  to  use 
another  frog  that  I had  in  my  kit  that 
was  the  same  as  the  first  one,  except,  for 
the  underside  being  white  and  yellow.  I 
had  fared  just  as  well  with  this  one  as  I did 
with  the  first,  for  the  next  catch  was  a nice 
twenty  inch  bass,  being  landed  only  after  it 
gave  a very  good  account  of  itself.  In 
catching  game  fish  I derive  my  greatest 
pleasure  out  of  allowing  the  fish  to  go 
through  its  vicious  actions  of  trying  to  free 
itself.  If  their  attempts  are  futile  beneath 
the  surface  they  make  a try  at  regaining 
their  freedom  out  of  their  elements,  with 
some  success. 

The  places  I fish  are  fished  very  hard  at 
all  times  but  I happen  to  know  that  it  is 
very  hard  for  a bass  to  pass  up  a real  live 
frog  at  any  time  and  the  bucktail  frogs  I 
was  using  on  this  trip  certainly  must  have 
looked  like  the  real  thing  to  these  wise  old 
bass  in  and  around  those  lily  pads.  For  my 
bass  fishing  I use  a nine  foot,  double-built 
bamboo  fly-rod  with  bass  bug  action  and 
usually  an  automatic  fly  reel.  Some  fisher- 
men and  authorities  on  fishing  advocate 
three  or  four  foot  leaders  for  bucktail  and 


bass  bugs  but  from  sheer  experience  I’d 
advocate  and  do  use  a six  or  eight  foot 
leader  and  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear 
and  the  bass  are  extremely  skittish  and  shy 
a twelve  foot  leader  is  better.  More  good 
than  harm  can  be  derived  from  a longer 
leader.  If  you  haven’t  a good  natural  gut 
the  synthetic  will  work  very  well  providing 
it  is  not  too  light.  The  synthetic  gut  is 
extremely  limp  when  wet  and  will  advise 
nothing  less  than  ten  pound  test  to  avoid  too 
much  folding  and  kinking.  A six  pound  test 
in  natural  gut  is  advisable  providing  that 
you  gently  play  bass  with  it.  I have  also 
been  using  one  of  the  new  trueflow  taper 
lines  for  the  last  two  years  and  have  noted 
that  it  has  improved  my  accuracy,  and  with 
less  effort,  has  added  greater  distance  to  my 
casts.  It  proved  itself  a dandy  when  casting 
bass  bugs  and  bucktail  frogs.  Every  fisher- 
man has  his  pet  lure,  the  one  on  which  he 
catches  more  fish  than  any  other  in  his  tackle 
box.  The  writer’s  pet  lure  is  the  bucktail 
frog,  when  surface  fishing.  When  you  fasten 
one  of  these  lures  to  your  leader  you  may 
rest  assured  that  you  will  experience  some 
action.  It  casts  easily  and  is  easily  worked 
over  eddies,  in  weeds,  pads,  coves  and 
streams  where  the  bass  are  always  lurking. 
With  a little  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
angler,  this  lure  can  actually  be  made  to 
act  as  a live  frog  swimming  back  to  the 


These  fine  largemouths  were  taken  on  the 
bucktail  frog  by  W.  P.  Kuntz. 
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H.  J.  Bienneman,  left,  and  Neyman  McNally,  both  of  New  Castle,  with  their  string  of  calico  bass 
taken  at  Conneaut  Lake.  The  calicos  measured  from  15M;  inches  up  and  had  a total  weight  of 

TVs  pounds. 


safety  of  the  shore.  I have  found  and  ad- 
vise the  following  flies  when  fly  fishing  for 
bass.  Use  No’s.  6 and  4,  Light  Tiger,  Dark 
Tiger,  Black  Ghost,  Grey  Ghost,  Light  Mon- 
treal Streamer,  Parmachene  Belle  Streamer, 
Black  and  White  Bucktail,  Red  and  White 
Bucktail,  and  Grey  and  Silver  Bucktail.  If 
surface  fishing  with  these  is  unsuccessful 
allow  them  to  sink  and  retrieve  them  with 
short  quick  jerks.  If  you  have  found  the 
foregoing  lures,  using  both  methods  unsuc- 
cessfully, the  fish  are  simply  not  biting.  The 
deer  hair  mouse  is  a good  floating  bass  bait 
as  are  floating  feather  minnows;  among  the 
favorite  of  these  are  the  black  and  orange, 
and  the  black  and  yellow.  Other  floaters 
that  work  well  are  the  Black  Queen  that 
resembles  a black  butterfly  and  the  White 
Ghost  resembling  a big  white  moth.  The 
white  and  red,  the  grey  and  red  and  black 
and  red  deer  hair  Devil  Bugs  are  worthy  of 
mention.  The  fly-rod  Trix-Oreno  with  the 
imitation  rubber  pork  rind  has  provided 
many  a bass  fisherman  with  surprises  of  its 
ability  to  attract  bass.  It  is  important,  when 
using  surface  lures,  to  allow  them  to  rest 
motionless  for  at  least  twenty  seconds  after 
casting.  Retrieve  for  a short  distance  in 
short  jerks  and  allow  to  rest  for  about  fif- 
teen seconds.  Repeat  this  over  and  over. 

To  the  fisherman  who  is  thinking  of  tak- 
ing up  fly  casting,  let  me  state  that  there  is 
nothing  really  difficult  in  this  art  if  the  rod 
and  line  fit  each  other.  Such  being  the  case, 
you  can,  with  little  practice,  acquire  enough 
distance  to  your  casts  to  catch  any  fish  at- 
tracted by  flies.  Many  pleasant  fishing  trips 
are  in  store  for  the  fly-rodders. 


IN  MAY 

By  Robert  F.  Keagle 

It  was  mighty  fine  in  April  to  find  oneself 
astream 

Limbering  up  the  old  casting  arm  and 
working  off  the  steam 

Built  up  by  a winter  of  longing  and  waiting 
and  planning  too 

(The  kind  of  wishful  thinking  that  trout 
fishermen  always  do) 

But  now  to  get  down  to  business!  as  my  ang- 
ling brothers  say, 

And  enjoy  a bit  of  the  ultimate  with 
floating  flies  in  May. 

The  new  fern  will  be  springing  up  through 
the  old  leafmould, 

The  ground  flowers  will  be  budding  safe 
from  winter’s  cold, 

The  wood-birds  will  be  caroling  the  songs 
they  always  sing 

At  the  long  and  lovely  reception  that 
Nature  plans  for  spring; 
j But  best  of  all  the  mountain  streams  will  be 
running  clear  and  low 

And  you  and  I with  floating  flies  will 

I simply  have  to  go! 

We  would  not  agree  on  the  pattern  that 
would  lure  the  largest  trout 
And  the  choice  of  the  right  location  we 
might  argue  about 

But  I am  more  than  certain  that  our  minds 
would  be  as  one 

I In  naming  the  kind  of  trouting  that  yields 
the  most  in  fun 

When  skies  are  softly  smiling  . . . to- 
gether we  would  say: 

Give  us  a day  on  our  favorite  stream  with 
floating  flies  in  May. 


OVER  300  AT  GATEWAY  DINNER 

More  than  three  hundred  sportsmen  and 
women,  “children  of  nature  whose  train- 
ing and  experience  enable  them  to  do  things 
for  themselves  and  make  them  the  corner- 
stone of  Americanism  in  the  Keystone  State,” 
gathered  around  the  festival  board  at  the 
Elks  Ballroom  for  the  second  annual  banquet 
of  the  Gateway  Sportsmen’s  Association  at 
Dubois. 

It  was  a typical  sportsmen’s  gathering, 
enriched  by  a wealth  of  prominent  person- 
ages who  have  played  heavy  roles  in  keeping 
Pennsylvania  a step  ahead  of  all  other  states 
in  the  matters  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and, 
while  the  spirit  of  sport  dominated  the  at- 
mosphere, there  was  a peculiar  under- 
current of  patriotism  that  ran  through  the 
long  program  of  speeches  and  pictures  that 
held  the  large  assembly  in  rapt  attention. 

This  spirit  of  patriotic  Americanism  was 
reflected  particularly  by  Congressman  James 
E.  Van  Zandt  and  Chairman  Ross  Leffler  of 
the  State  Game  Commission,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  of  the  evening. 


LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN'S  SHOW 
OUTSTANDING 

Capacity  audiences  were  attracted  by  the 
second  annual  sportsmen’s  show,  sponsored 
in  Williamsport  by  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men of  Lycoming  County  and  featuring  the 
work  of  amateur  fly  tyers  and  tackle  makers. 
There  were  nearly  two  score  exhibits,  and 
demonstrations  of  lure  making  and  rod  re- 
pairing were  given  during  the  display. 

First  prize  for  dry  flies  was  won  by  J. 
Clifford  Creasy,  with  C.  Robert  Snyder 
second,  Joseph  Piedi  third,  and  Harold  C. 
Bostly  fourth.  Joseph  Bausinger  won  first 
prize  for  wet  flies,  with  Dorsey  N.  Ringler 
second,  and  Mrs.  C.  Robert  Snyder,  one  of 
three  women  in  the  show,  third.  Clyde  C. 
Bastian  carried  off  top  honors  for  bucktails 
and  streamers,  with  Albert  Morehart,  second 
and  A.  W.  Bausinger  third.  Walker  M. 


Bubb  won  first  place  and  Richard  F.  Wil- 
liamson second  for  bass  lures. 

Prize  for  the  best  fan-wings  went  to  G. 
Norman  Wilkinson,  and  he  also  was  winner 
of  a cup  for  the  most  unusual  exhibit — a 
giant  burlesque  of  a fan-wing  fly.  In  the 
exhibits  division,  A.  W.  Bausinger  had  the 
largest  and  Joseph  Bausinger  the  most  artis- 
tic. There  were  16  prizes. 

John  Alden  Knight,  noted  angler  and 
writer,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
judges.  Tying  demonstrations  were  given  by 
John  N.  Hearton,  Howard  T.  Weaver,  C. 
Robert  Snyder,  Richard  F.  Williamson,  G. 
Norman  Wilkinson,  Dorsey  N.  Ringler,  and 
Ralph  Bower.  Rod  work  was  shown  by 
Harold  C.  Bostley  and  A.  John  Smith. 

Assisting  Mr.  Knight  as  judges  were  Mr. 
Weaver  and  Mr.  Hearton,  who  won  top 
honors  in  the  1940  show.  Neither  entered 
the  competition  for  show  prizes  this  year. 


MILLER  ELECTED  ASAPH 
CLUB  HEAD 

Clarence  Miller  was  elected  president  of 
the  Asaph  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  a regular 
session  of  the  association  recently. 

Other  officers  named  were  Homer  Camp- 
bell, vice-president;  and  M.  R.  Butler,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

It  was  reported  that  336  ringnecks  were 
released  last  year,  at  a cost  of  8 cents  per 
bird.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  make 
application  for  300  day-old  chicks  for  this 
year.  Reports  on  tree  plantings  on  Strait 
Run  last  year  were  given  and  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  make  application  to  the 
Forests  and  Waters  Department  for  1000 
larch  to  plant  on  Asaph  Run  this  year. 

A report  was  heard  on  the  Tioga  County 
Consolidated  Sportsmens’  Association  Febru- 
ary banquet,  at  which  Asaph  Club  was  host. 

John  Campton,  Fred  Smith,  Lewis  Bowers, 
Ted  Muncaster  and  William  Butler  were  ap- 
pointed directors  to  the  County  Federation. 
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SOME  afternoon,  when  trout  seem  to  spurn 
every  kind  of  bait  you  offer  them,  hunt 
around  for  one  of  those  big  beetles  which  are 
found  along  the  shores  of  a creek.  Beetles 
are  good  trout  bait.  Many  an  angler  has 
found  them  stuffing  the  stomach  of  a good 
fish. 


One  reason  many  anglers  have  no  faith  in 
a spinner  as  a lure  for  trout  is  that  they 
have  fished  with  too  large  sizes.  It  is  just 
about  impossible  to  get  too  small  a spinner 
for  trout  angling.  And  it  is  well  to  re= 
member  that  a spinner  that  has  two  tiny 
blades  is  generally  superior  to  one  with  a 
single  large  blade.  This  rule,  incidentally, 
applies  to  bass  as  well  as  to  trout  fishing. 

We  are  indebted  to  a dentist  friend  for 
this  bit  of  philosophy — Nobody  would  eat 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  that  had  been 
drowned.  Yet  many  fishermen  let  fish  die 
in  their  creels  instead  of  killing  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  caught.  Fish  “drown”  in 
the  air  just  as  an  animal  would  drown  if 
held  under  water  long  enough. 


It  is  all  right  to  fish  a favorite  pool  often 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  as 
the  weeks  move  along  it  is  wise  to  look  for 
fishing  places  that  are  not  so  attractive. 
Some  experts  believe  that  fish  actually  come 
to  know  fishing  lures  for  the  frauds  that 
they  are  and  that  trout  will  refuse  to  accept 
them  after  being  fished  over  for  a while 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 


Don’t  cast  a fly  too  close  to  an  obstruction 
in  a stream  under  which  you  suspect  a trout 
may  be  hiding.  The  line  of  vision  of  a 
fish  is  a straight  line,  naturally.  So  the  lure 
must  be  some  distance  out  in  the  stream, 
depending  on  the  depth  of  the  water,  for 
the  fish  to  be  able  to  see  it. 

Shallow,  rocky  stretches  of  water  that  lie 
between  deep  pools  are  ideal  places  to  find 
feeding  trout. 


A dry  fly  will  bring  rises  from  trout  in 
fairly  deep  water — but  one  thing  is  essential. 
The  fly  must  be  cast  again  and  again  until 
it  finally  attracts  the  attention  of  the  fish 
lying  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface.  It 
may  take  20  or  30  casts,  but  if  the  angler 
persists  the  chance  is  that  the  lure  will 
finally  be  spotted — and  investigated — by  a 
fish. 


A word  of  advice  to  beginners  with  the 
dry  fly — use  one  of  those  bushy-looking  bi- 
visibles. It  floats  to  perfection,  and  even  a 
chap  with  defective  vision  can  see  it  plainly, 
even  on  broken  water.  Besides,  bivisibles 
are  trout  killers. 


There  really  is  something  to  this  business 
of  carrying  a stream  thermometer  on  a fish- 


ing trip  for  trout.  Scientists  say  that  when 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  more  than 
about  70  degrees,  only  a miracle  will  cause 
trout  to  take  either  live  or  artificial  lures. 


Don’t  crush  flies  in  a shallow  container  of 
any  kind.  Overcrowding  of  the  fly  box  re- 
sults in  crushed  hackles  and  tails  that  are 
bent  out  of  shape.  And  flies  in  such  a con- 
dition will  not  do  their  work  properly  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  are  used. 


The  bucktail  is  not  exclusively  an  under- 
water lure.  Many  anglers  like  to  skitter 
buck-tails  over  the  surface,  imitating  a 
minnow  fleeing  for  its  life.  The  same  skit- 
tering method  is  good  when  applied  to  the 
heavy-hackled  dry  flies  used  in  night  fishing. 


A three-foot  leader  of  about  .015  size  is 
plenty  husky  enough  to  hold  any  fish  that 
the  bait  angler  will  catch. 


Trout  are  found  in  deep  water  early  in 
the  season  and  are  not  inclined  to  move 
about  much  because  of  the  low  temperature 
of  the  streams.  But  they  are  hungry  after 
their  long  winter  fasting,  and  bait  or  lures 
sent  deep  to  them  will  produce  results. 
Rarely  are  trout  taken  on  or  close  to  the 
surface  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  season. 


Save  time  by  loading  the  hat  band  or  fly 
box  with  a variety  of  lures  before  leaving 


the  car.  Try  to  anticipate  every  need,  and 
you  will  not  have  to  return  to  the  tackle  box. 


Here  are  some  recommended  baits  for  pan- 
fish: Perch,  worms  and  minnows;  Chubs, 

worms,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers;  Catfish, 
angleworms  and  helgramites;  Sunfish,  small 
pieces  of  night- crawler  or  whole  angleworms 
or  helgramites.  Carp  bait  pretty  generally 
is  of  the  prepared  dough-ball  type. 


Try  a bushy  streamer  for  trout  at  night 
or  when  the  stream  is  high  and  discolored. 
At  night  the  streamer  imitates  large  insects 
which  are  abroad  and  on  which  trout  feed. 
In  muddy  water  the  streamer  looks  like 
a minnow  and  is  easy  for  the  fish  to  see  be- 
cause of  its  bulk. 


Crickets  work  best  as  trout  bait  when 
they  are  used  during  the  period  of  dusk, 
late  in  the  day. 


When  walking  through  a patch  of  woods 
carry  the  rod  with  the  butt  forward.  This 
is  particularly  wise  with  a fly  rod. 


Many  sizes  of  spinners  and  many  varieties 
of  flies  for  use  with  them  are  on  the  market 
today,  but  the  writer  has  had  the  most  suc- 
cess with  spinners  that  have  two  small  blades 
combined  with  streamer  flies  of  red-and- 
white  and  orange-and-black  color  combina- 
tions. 


Archie  G.  Eppley,  Jr.,  of  Marysville,  Perry 
county,  reports  some  excellent  catches  of 
carp  from  the  Susquehanna  River  near  that 
point  on  night  crawlers  during  the  past 
season.  The  carp,  he  writes,  were  excep- 
tionally heavy,  the  largest  fish  caught  weigh- 
ing 17  pounds.  “I  have  been  catching  some 
nice  bass  from  the  river  this  summer,”  said 
Eppley,  “and  have  also  killed  quite  a few 
watersnak0*5,  from  which  I derive  great 
pleasure,  for  I know  that  I am  helping  the 
Fish  Commission  in  doing  so,  and  also  am 
saving  potential  fish  for  the  years  to  come.” 


Pictured  here  are  members  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  helping  to  stock 
a Central  Pennsylvania  stream  with  fine  trout  from  the  Bellefonte  hatchery. 
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RECKON  I ain’t  never  seed  sech  a crowd 
o’  fishers  on  our  trout  runs  ez  they  wuz 
this  yere.  Cum  sunup,  it  wuz  mitey  hard 
ter  find  a hole  thet  didn’t  hev  2 er  3 fellers 
at  it,  so  I sez  to  myself,  Jerry  figger  we  best 
hed  up  inter  the  gap.  It’s  jest  a fare  hike 
ter  the  second  falls,  an  I wuz  fishin’  in  er- 
bout  an  hour.  Them  mountain  trout  don’t 
run  too  big,  but  the  Lord  never  put  no 
purtier  colorin’  on  a fish.  By  the  time  I hed 
fished  down  ter  the  first  medder,  I hed 
ketched  4 o’  the  reddest  bellied  trout  a feller 
cude  want.  They  run  in  size  frum  9 ter 
IOV2  inches  an’  I turned  back  15  er  20 
ennyways,  most  o’  them  leetle  critters 
eround  5 ter  6 inches.  Well,  by  heck,  the 
crowd  hed  purty  well  left  the  medders  by 
thet  time,  it  wuz  eround  11  o’clock,  an’  rite 
down  at  the  buttonwood  hole,  I hooked  inter 
a trout  thet  I figgered  ud  beat  enny  speckled 
trout  I ever  ketched.  Thet  trout  jest  hit 
slowlike  an’  chugged  on  the  worm  like  a 
big  sucker  ud  do.  Then  I give  him  the  butt 
0’  the  rod  an’  man,  how  he  laced  eround. 
Furst  dives  under  the  roots  tryin’  ter  tangle 
me  Up  but  he  didn’t  manage  ter  git  way 
with  thet.  Next  he  bored  downcrick  an’ 
I shure  wuz  glad  I hed  got  me  a gude  strong 
line.  Musta  tusseled  with  him  fer  nigh  onter 
ten  minutes  afore  he  started  ter  show  signs 
o’  bein  licked.  Ain’t  never  seed  a more 
purty  fish  then  thet  brookie.  He  went  a 
leetle  better’n  16  inches  an’  wuz  thick  thru 
ter  boot.  Wayed  him  an’  he  went  just  2 
pounds. 

Seems  like  what  we  needed  most  ter  maik 
gude  trout  fishin’  wuz  a gude  rain.  Thet 
ten  days  o’  clear  weather  afore  seezun 
opened  brot  our  trout  runs  down  ter  jest 
erbout  ez  low  ez  I reckalect  seein’  ’em  for  a 
span  o’  time.  A gude  raze  in  the  cricks  otter 
stir  up  the  fish.  When  I opened  thet  big 
speckled  trout  I ketched,  I found  a gude  size 
minnie  an’  a crab  in  its  belly.  Don’t  reckon 
HI  be  ketchin’  enny  bigger’n  thet  baby  this 
yere.  There  be  sum  big  brown  trout  in  the 
crick  at  thet,  tho,  an’  a feller  kin  ketch  ’em 
ef  he  gits  ’em  in  the  rite  mood. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Request  for  Closing  Waters  or  Setting  Up 
Special  Regulations  on  Public  Lands 

That  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  should 
be  set  up  on  waters  within  the  confines  of 
properties  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Department  of  For- 


Question:  When,  usually,  does  what  they 
call  the  shadfly  hatch  come  on  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  county? — J.  B. 

Answer:  Usually  about  the  latter  part  of 
May.  Fishermen  in  that  section  generally 
figure  that  the  hatch  comes  to  a peak  about 
Memorial  Day.  While  some  fishermen  use 
artificials  tied  with  the  upward  tilted  ab- 
domen to  imitate  the  natural  insect,  others 
prefer  the  straight  tied  body.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  light  ginger  spider 
works  to  good  effect  when  the  shad  fly  hatch 
is  on. 

Question:  How  is  the  olive  dun  dry,  tied  on 
about  a 14  hook  for  fishing  streams  in  Centre 
county? — M.  F.  R. 

Answer:  All  of-  the  dun  flies  are  good  and 
this  is  always  a good  bet  to  have  in  the  fly 
box  when  fishing  Spring  Creek,  Penn’s  Creek 
and  Elk  Creek.  The  quill  flies  also  are  ex- 
cellent and  the  light  ginger  quill  is  a hum- 
dinger. Hook  sizes  preferred  by  many  are 
12s,  14s  and  16s. 

Question:  Some  friends  and  I are  going 
to  Potter  county  for  a week-end  of  trout 
fishing  late  in  May.  How  many  trout  would 
each  of  us  be  entitled  to  bring  back  on,  say, 
a three  day  trip?  How  many  may  be  legally 
had  in  possession  at  any  one  time? — N.  F.  L. 

Answer:  Under  the  Fish  Law,  each  of  you 
would  be  entitled  to  bring  back  with  you  the 
daily  creel  limit  of  ten  trout.  A fisherman 
may  not  have  in  possession  more  than  10 
trout,  the  daily  creel  limit  specified  by  law. 

Question:  How  old  is  a brook  trout  before 
it  spawns? — B.  A.  N. 


ests  and  Waters  and  the  Game  Commission, 
unless  the  request  comes  direct  from  the 
agency  having  the  land  under  control. 
Request  of  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association 

That  the  request  of  the  Clinton  Fish  and 
Game  Association  be  approved.  Cedar  Run 
was  posted  against  night  fishing  between  the 
hours  of  9 p.m.  and  5 a.m. 

Request — Federation  Sportsmen’s  Group — 
Centre  County 

The  same  regulations  as  last  year.  This 
group  requested  the  same  regulations  be 
set  up  on  the  portion  of  Spring  Creek  above 
the  Penitentiary  Property.  No  Sunday  fish- 
ing will  be  permitted  again  this  year  and 
fishing  in  this  section  of  the  stream  must 
be  between  the  hours  of  5 a.m.  and  9 p.m. 
Reauest  of  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s  League 

That  request  of  the  Erie  County  Sports- 
men’s League  be  granted  and  posters  be  pre- 
pared governing  trout  fishing  in  Lake  Pleas- 
ant. To  provide  for  a daily  creel  limit  of 
six  trout,  boat  limit  twenty.  This  is  located 
in  Venango  County. 

Request  of  Lake  Forest  Club — Forest  City, 
Penna. 

That  Frank  J.  Matos,  Secretary,  Lake  and 
Forest  Club,  be  advised  that  inasmuch  as 
White  Oak,  Miller  and  Long  Ponds  are  prop- 


Answer:  Brook  trout  usually  come  of 
spawning  age  in  the  second  year. 

Question:  Have  read  so  much  about  the 
muskellunge  and  what  a fine  fighting  fish 
it  is,  that  I am  prompted  to  ask  why  it  has 
not  been  introduced  to  some  of  our  larger 
lakes  and  streams  in  central  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania — K.  C.  T. 

Answer:  While  the  muskellunge  rightfully 
is  ranked  as  outstanding  “big  game,”  for  the 
fisherman,  several  serious  angles  must  be 
considered  in  stocking  it  in  waters  other  than 
those  to  which  it  is  native.  Attaining  a great 
size,  up  to  sixty  pounds,  this  giant  member 
of  the  pike  family  is  noted  for  the  voracity 
with  which  it  takes  other  forms  of  fish 
life.  While  its  outstanding  natural  food  in 
the  lakes  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  in 
which  it  occurs  is  the  sucker,  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  strike  other  species  including  game 
fishes  such  as  the  bass.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  to  attain  a weight  of  thirty  pounds,  a 
muskellunge  may  well  have  consumed  a ton 
and  a half  of  other  fish.  To  stock  a fish  of 
this  type  in  waters  having  a limited  food 
supply,  it  can  readily  be  seen,  might  seriously 
affect  the  fishing  for  other  popular  fishes  in 
such  waters. 

Question:  I have  a 7%  foot  fly  rod,  weigh- 
ing 3 ounces,  and  having  a pretty  whippy 
action.  What  size  double  taper  line  would 
you  suggest  for  it? — R.  H.  Y. 

Answer:  From  your  description,  would 

say  that  a good,  oil  impregnated  fly  line, 
size  HEH,  should  about  fill  the  bill. 


erty  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  used  as 
auxiliary  hatcheries,  their  request  to  open 
them  to  public  fishing  could  not  be  granted. 

Lake  Dom — Westmoreland  County 
That  request  of  the  Westmoreland  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  be  approved  and 
that  posters  be  prepared  setting  up  restric- 
tions as  follows: 

No  swimming. 

Daily  creel  limit  of  not  more  than  five  fish 
of  any  species. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Angler  a notice 
appeared  in  connection  with  fishing  at  the 
two  power  dams,  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River,  stating  that  fish- 
ing will  be  permitted  during  certain  hours. 
This  was  an  error  as  through  an  agreement 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners and  the  Safe  Harbor  Water  Power 
Corporation,  and  Pennsylvania  Water  and 
Power  Company  fishing  will  not  be  per- 
mitted near  the  generating  plants.  Proper 
signs  have  been  posted  declaring  the  areas 
and  notifying  the  fishermen  where  fishing 
will  be  strictly  prohibited.  The  action  has 
been  declared  necessary  and  is  taken  in  the 
interest  of  National  Defense. 
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Ten  and  one-half  pounds  of  rockfish  taken  from  Wreck 
Thoroughfare  by  Ernie  Hermann,  popular  Philadelphia 
sportsman. 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  and  sports- 
manlike gestures  that  has  recently  come 
to  my  attention  is  Resolution  No.  32  of  the 
1940  group,  just  under  discussion  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsman’s  Clubs  and  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  Harrisburg 
on  January  12. 

Che  resolution  as  written  in  the  minutes 
reads  as  follows: 


lake&  Oo&i 


“ The  problem  of  striped  bass  in  our  eastern  coastal  waters  is  of  concern  to  every  conserva- 
tionist who  would  preserve  our  natural  heritage  for  the  future  generations  of  sportsment. 
Pennsylvanians  set  an  excellent  example  of  sportsmanship  by  adopting  a resolution  that 
definitely  shares  the  responsibility  with  her  neighboring  coastal  states.  Now  for  Action." 


Resolved:  To  endorse  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  striped  bass  or  rock- 
fish  less  than  sixteen  inches  in  length. 

To  the  casual  reader,  this  resolution  has  no 
especial  significance,  except,  perhaps,  to 
make  him  wonder,  “Why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
should  bother  about  a fish  that  is  known  to 
inhabit  only  our  coastal  waters,  and  never 


caught  within  the  boundaries  of  our  Com- 
monwealth?” Huh!  Why  indeed?  The  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  is  made  up  of  sports- 
men’s clubs  and  any  problem  of  conservation 
is  one  for  sportsmen  the  world  over.  Espe- 
cially, when  they  can  render  a definite 
service. 

Evidence  that  the  delegates  themselves 
were  not  sure  of  the  proper  action  to  take, 
or  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done  is 
evinced  in  the  notation  accompanying  the 


resolution  to  the  effect  that  any  such  law 
might  have  to  be  of  federal  origin  since  these 
are  an  Atlantic  coastal  fish.  If,  however,  the 
delegates  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  that  brought  about  that  reso- 
lution and  knew  of  the  work  done  by  a small 
group  of  Pennsylvanians  to  put  their  state 
on  record  as  a leader  in  a national  project  of 
conservation;  then,  there  would  be  no  hesi- 
tation about  the  proper  action  to  take.  It 
would  be  quick  and  decisive. 


byQIMiam  &i. 


Earl  Simpson  of  Germantown  caught  these  stripers  while  trolling 
in  the  back  channel  at  Little  Beach.  That  big  one  he’s  holding 
weighed  just  seventeen  pounds. 
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Squidding  is  the  popular  method  used  by  sportsmen  in  surf-fishing  for  stripers.  Two  well  known  Pennsylvania  anglers  are  George  Gaul,  vice-president 

of  the  Association  of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  and  Peter  J.  Schwab,  writer  and  authority  on  casting. 


One  cold  night  in  February  1939  a group 
of  six  men  were  assembled  in  an  office  at 
1930  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  discuss- 
ing a problem  that,  from  the  serious  expres- 
sion on  their  faces,  required  some  real  crea- 
tive thinking  to  solve.  The  chairman,  an 
elderly  gray  haired  man,  was  none  other 
than  the  late  Edward  M.  Gramm,  M.D.,  a 
veteran  of  many  a battle  for  the  conservation 
i and  propagation  of  wild  and  marine  life  in 
America,  also  a factor  in  Pennsylvania’s  fa- 
mous anti-pollution  fight. 

At  that  time  Dr.  Gramm  was  in  charge  of 
the  legislative  activities  for  the  Dover  Fish- 
ing Club  of  Philadelphia  and  he  had  been 
asked  by  the  president  of  that  organization 
to  call  a meeting  of  his  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  position  of  a Pennsylvania  Fishing 
Club  in  the  controversy  that  was  raging 
along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  the  Carolina’s 
between  the  recreational  fishermen  and  the 
commercial  fishermen  over  the  striped  bass 
or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  rockfish. 
Already  much  of  the  preliminary  work  had 
been  done.  Over  four  hundred  letters  had 
been  sent  to  coastwise  sportsmen’s  clubs  to 
obtain  a true  picture  of  the  situation  from 
that  angle.  The  commercial  aspect  had  been 
investigated  and  all  available  statistics  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  Washington. 

For  several  hours  the  committee  perused 
the  data  collected  and  finally  concluded  that 
the  striped  bass  were  becoming  scarcer  each 
year,  but  properly  regulated  conservation 
measures  would  enable  this  fish  to  increase 
to  some  appreciable  degree  of  its  former 
abundance  and  assure  the  future  of  one  of 
the  gamest,  if  not  the  gamest,  fish  that  swims 
in  our  coastal  waters.  Limited  space  will  not 
permit,  nor  would  it  be  ethical,  to  re-print 
I here  some  of  the  evidence  obtained  showing 

Sjust  how  completely  the  commercial  fishing 
interests  were  in  command  of  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  greater  number  of  our  coast- 
wise states.  With  the  exception  of  the  State 
of  Maine  all  existing  laws  for  the  protection 
of  striped  bass  were  weak  and  ineffective. 
Enforcement  measures  were  almost  a joke. 
What  then  could  this  group  do?  Surely 

Swith  no  coast  line  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Legislature  would  laugh  at  any  attempt  to 
introduce  a bill  making  this  a game  fish,  and 
prevent  it  being  taken  by  any  other  than 
I 


sportsmanlike  methods.  There  were  no 
striped  bass  in  the  state  and  we  could  not 
control  the  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth 
when  fishing  in  the  coastal  waters  of  our 
neighboring  states.  No!  The  most  we  could 
do  would  be  to  give  assistance  to  those  states 
in  enforcing  their  existing  laws  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  illegally  caught  fish 
within  our  boundaries. 

Every  year  in  Philadelphia  tons  of  striped 
bass  are  imported  from  coastal  states  where 
they  have  been  taken  by  illegal — not  to 
mention  unsportsmanlike — methods  during 
the  spawning  season.  Yes,  piscatorial  boot- 
legging was  being  practiced,  and  the  markets 
in  our  state  were  encouraging  it.  Here,  at 
last,  was  a condition  within  our  control. 

It  was  Dr.  Gramm  himself  who  suggested 
a plan  of  action  whereby  we  could  eliminate 
this  market  and  thus  assist  our  neighboring 
states  in  enforcing  their  conservation  laws. 
Or,  at  least,  discourage  the  breaking  of  those 
laws. 

“That’s  a big  job,  Doctor,”  one  of  the 
committee  said.  “It’ll  take  a long  while  and 
cost  a lot  of  money.” 

“Of  course  it’s  a big  job!  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it’s  too  big  a job  for  this  club  alone. 
But,  we’ll  get  it  started.  We’ll  get  other 


clubs  in  this  community  interested  and  carry 
it  to  a point  where  the  Federation  will  even- 
tually take  over.  Once  we  get  the  organized 
sportsmen  of  this  state  to  see  that  it’s  their 
responsibility  to  help  . . . then  we’ll  get 
action,  and  plenty.” 

The  term  “big  job”  does  not  begin  to 
describe  the  difficulty  encountered  by  that 
committee  in  getting  it  started.  Many  of  the 
clubs  contacted  were  only  slightly  interested. 
It  was  pretty  hard  to  convince  these  sports- 
men that  it  was  their  duty,  in  the  interest 
of  fish  conservation,  to  work  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  a fish  that  few  of  them  had  ever 
seen. 

The  commercial  fishing  interests  also  man- 
aged to  manufacture  a few  hazards,  just  to 
make  the  going  a bit  more  difficult.  By  the 
clever  use  of  subterfuge  they  managed  to 
gain  representation  in  an  outstanding  or- 
ganization of  sportsmen  to  the  extent  that 
that  body  came  out  openly  in  defiance  of  any 
such  action  as  was  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Dover  Fishing  Club.  They 
were  even  partially  successful,  since  the  six- 
teen inch  measurement  in  the  adopted  reso- 
lution was  the  result  of  this  opposition. 

Step  by  step  the  committee’s  work  began 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Wet  Flies  For  Trout 

(Continued,  from  Page  3) 

or  nearly  so.  Some  of  the  grubs  of  the 
two-winged  flies,  such  as  the  deer  flies,  are 
dirty  white  but  they  burrow  in  the  mud  and 
are  seldom  visible. 

Of  course,  a leader  having  a tippet  of  fine 
gut  should  be  attached  to  these  nymphs, 
and  this  is  quite  safe  with  the  now  avail- 
able nylon  material  which  is  very  strong 
for  its  diameter. 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  fished  the  deadly 
and  easily  cast  streamer  flies  understands 
that  their  effectiveness  resides  principally 
in  their  resemblance  to  small  minnows.  They 
should  therefore  be  designed  with  this  fact 
in  view  and  fished  with  a motion  like  those 
of  a frightened  minnow.  As  to  color,  my 
preference  is  for  longtitudinal  stripes  as  in 
Fig.  7,  as  there  are  many  species  of  similar 
minnows  that  commonly  inhabit  trout 
streams.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  is  the 
black-nosed  dace  which  may  be  rather 
closely  imitated  with  black  and  white  hair, 
with  the  body  (hook  shank)  wound  with 
wide  silver  tinsel.  By  all  means  put  jungle 
cock  eyes  on  the  head  end  because  this,  I 
believe,  helps  a lot.  If  you  tie  your  own 
and  use  many  of  these  feathers,  it  will  pay 
you  to  buy  either  a whole  or  half  neck  of 
the  bird  because  there  is  a considerable  sav- 
ing in  price  and  you  may  then  select  the 
size  of  feather  suitable  for  any  given  fly. 
Figure  8 is  a glass  eyed  feather  and  hair 
streamer  fly,  with  a plastic  wood  head.  It 
is  pretty  much  a matter  of  choice  whether 
you  tie  streamer  flies  on  turned  down  eye, 
Fig.  1,  or  on  ringed  (straight)  eye  hooks, 
Fig.  8,  but  if  they  are  to  be  used  with  a 
tiny  spinner,  a deadly  combination,  by  all 
means  tie  them  on  the  ringed  hook.  For 
clear  water  the  gold  or  brass  spinner  of  very 
small  size  is  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

As  to  the  general  technique  of  casting  the 
fly,  I shall  not  waste  space  on  that  subject 
because  it  is  now  described  in  hundreds  of 
pages  and  even  in  catalogs  of  fishing  tackle. 
Moreover,  there  is  only  one  way  of  learning 
to  cast,  and  that  is  to  take  your  rod  and  line 
to  some  suitable  water  and  cast  until  you 
get  the  hang  of  it.  It  is  no  more  possible  to 
learn  this  game  otherwise,  than  it  is  to 
acquire  skill  in  baseball  by  reading  the  rules. 
We  learn  these  skills  by  doing,  and  improve 
by  practice.  The  height  to  which  any  in- 
dividual may  rise  in  the  game  is,  however, 
limited  by  one’s  natural  aptitudes,  nervous 
reactions  and  physical  endowments — beyond 
a certain  level,  predetermined  before  birth, 
he  may  not  hope  to  rise,  for  all  men  are  not 
“born  equal”  in  mental  and  physical  endow- 
ment, and  perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  lucky 
ones.  But,  happily,  all  physically  normal 
men  or  women  who  really  crave  the  out  of 
door  sports  and  life,  may  acquire  enough 
skill  in  fly  casting,  by  the  exercise  of  a little 
practice  and  persistence  to  enjoy  it  hugely. 

*Just  Fishing  by  Ray  Bergman,  The  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1940. 

Natural  Insects  and  Their 
Imitations 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  12;  wings,  light  mal- 
lard; body,  peacock  quill,  tipped  with  green 
chenille;  hackle,  reddish  brown,  commonly 
known  as  red;  tail,  mandarin  fibres. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Oh  My  Goodness! 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
a clandestine  blitzkreig  loomed  ahead  of  the 
old  brownie,  and  wholly  contrary  and  abso- 
lutely in  defiance  of  most  minute  and  definite 
instructions  only  recently  and  painstakingly 
extorted  by  a trusting  hubby  and  a none-too- 
sure  boy  friend.  The  gals  had  been  warned 
not  to  set  foot  on  the  old  rotting  bridge,  the 
lads  wanting  no  untoward  disturbance  to 
mar  the  next  go  with  their  tormentor,  and 
as  before  mentioned  timed  for  that  witching 
hour  just  as  twilight  shadows  began  to  merge 
with  darkness. 

Thus  did  two  little  minx  nurture  treason — 
after  all  it  should  not  be  so  hard  to  fool  a 
dumb  fish — men  with  their  fandangles  and 
foolish  doodads  only  made  it  appear  so. 
The  strategy  was  simple  and  direct;  so 
simple,  so  direct,  that  perhaps  only  a very 
young  woman  could  concoct  such  durance 
vile  . . . fish  like  anything  else  eat  when 
hungry,  so  it  follows  merely  offer  the  big 
boy  something  good  and  why  worry — nothing 
could  be  easier?  And  not  a bad  plan  at 
that  when  one  is  able  to  surmount  all  the 
details;  unfortunately  it  is  the  “something 
good”  which  frequently  bothers  the  humble 
and  often  frustrated  masculine  disciple  of 
old  Izaak. 

Now  neither  damsel  knew  for  a certainty 
just  how  to  go  about  digging  a worm  nor 
would  either  have  touched  a nice  juicy  red 
night  crawler  had  one  ambled  across  the 
little  glade.  Anyhow  who  knew  but  what 
fish  might  not  like  cheese;  that  looked  like 
just  about  as  good  bait  as  anything,  and 
besides  maybe  no  one  had  ever  tried  it? 
Visibly  pleased  with  their  cunning,  the  blond 
and  brunette  brain  trust  turned  to  the  me- 
chanics of  the  job. 

Against  a nearby  tree,  ready  assembled, 
leaned  Jim’s  7 - V2  ft.  special  dry  fly  rod,  slim, 
willowy  and  as  sensitively  poised  as  a thor- 
oughbred racer.  No  leader  seemed  in  evi- 
dence, but  neither  maiden  cared  a whit — 
leaders,  bosh!  just  more  dizzy  ideas  on  the 
part  of  the  dumb  male.  Out  of  the  nearby 
tackle  kit  came  a dangerous  looking  hook, 
but  with  eyelet  much  too  fine  for  the  heavy 
fly  line;  besides  there  was  a tidy  loop  at  the 
end  to  save  cutting  away  the  precious  taper. 

Blissfuly  unaware  of  the  magnitude  in  the 
crime,  Jeanne  solved  the  looped  end  with 
a hacking  slash  of  the  butter  knife  . . . the 
loop  just  wasn’t  there  any  more.  The  same 
tool  proved  just  dandy  to  scrape  some  of 
the  finish  from  the  tip  of  the  line  and  im- 
mediately the  silken  core  passed  through  the 
balky  eye.  In  a jiffy  the  hook  was  attached 
— even  the  knot  about  the  eyelet  loomed  per- 
haps as  large  as  a BB  shot.  Then  onto  the 
barbed  sliver  of  steel  went  a fateful  bit  of 
cheese  rind,  further  reinforced  and  abetted 
with  a wrapping  of  soft  yam.  All  ready, 
the  culprits  boldly  approached  the  forbidden 
bridge  and  dangled  the  cheese  into  the  cur- 
rent. Down  toward  the  eddy  on  its  maiden 
voyage  darted  the  curdled  tidbit;  almost 
immediately  and  without  warning  there  came 
a mighty  swirl  and  the  fury  of  the  brownie’s 
lunge  threw  unwary  Francine  against  the 
rickety  railing.  Screaming  with  aoorehension 
and  perhaps  not  wholly  unjustified  fear  of 
being  yanked  bodily  into  the  stream,  the 
embattled  lass  held  on  until  Jeanne  too 
grabbed  the  butt  of  the  rod.  Twenty-one 
inches  of  brown  trout  is  quite  a hunk  of  fish 
and  in  its  native  element  capable  of  rather  a 
sturdy  battle.  Hither  and  yon  the  old 


goliath  rushed  and  thundered;  out  of  the 
water  he  came  in  a series  of  gymnastics,  ! 
then  sullenly  toward  the  end  of  the  pool  he 
sounded  and  the  rod  tip  crumpled  with  a 
sickening  hiss. 

The  girls  were  on  the  bridge,  the  trout  in 
the  water.  Hence  it  follows  if  the  fish  ulti- 
mately arrived  on  the  bridge  floor,  someone 
had  to  haul  him  up  hand  over  hand;  big 
trout  are  just  not  given  to  committing  sui- 
cide by  jumping  from  their  native  element 
unto  the  harsh  flooring  of  overhead  bridges. 
How  they  did  it  or  how  long  the  time — in 
recounting  the  adventure  afterward  neither 
lass  was  ever  very  coherently  certain.  Some- 
how or  other,  likely  the  lack  of  a flimsy 
leader  and  the  luck  of  the  rank  amateur 
seemed  with  them  and  finally  Francine  and 
Jeanne  found  the  big  warrior,  still  mighty 
elusive,  bouncing  hither  and  yon  amid  their 
scurrying  ankles.  Safely  out  of  water,  but 
still  far  from  submissive. 

Meantime  the  uproar,  the  shrill  piping 
squeeks  and  screams,  trills  and  crescendos, 
penetrated  the,  upstream  fastness  and  two  1 
vagrant  males  became  mightily  concerned. 
Such  a din  was  at  once  unaccountable  and 
alarming;  it  might  mean  anything  or  nothing, 
something  desperately  serious  or  hopelessly 
trivial — perhaps  only  a prowling  bear  cub 
investigating  the  picnic  lunch,  a baby  bird 
out  of  the  nest  or  more  perilous  possibly  a 
dangerous  snake,  mayhap  even  a blinking 
toad  had  ambled  unto  the  festive  board — or 
exchanging  amused  glances,  perchance  a 
big  beetle  or  other  equally  ferocious  appear- 
ing but  wholly  harmless  bug  had  dropped 
down  a fluttering  open  neckline  and  was 
even  now  using  the  tender  and  intimate 
recesses  between  shimmering  silk  and  bare 
skin  as  an  innrisoning  parade  ground. 

Through  the  last  brushy  barrier  broke  the 
two  errant  males,  gasping  for  breath  in  big 
sobbing  heaves.  Up  ahead  a strange  drama 
unfolded.  A hasty  glance  immediately  dis- 
closed the  two  culprits  on  the  forbidden 
bridge;  about  their  feet  flopped  something 
with  a light  colored  belly  and  which  could 
only  be  a big  fish.  j 

Even  as  the  relieved  lads  slowed  down  to 
a jog,  the  crescendo  of  trills  and  shrills  rose 
to  a higher  pitch.  Francine  was  hopping  up  | 
and  down  trying  to  stamp  on  the  flopping  j 
victim;  Jeanne  hopefully  hammered  away 
at  the  elusive  quarry  with  the  remnants  of 
Jim’s  prize  rod,  recklessly  smashing  the 
fancy  reel  and  the  equally  expensive  line 
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into  the  rasping  sandy  floor,  hitting  most 
everything  but  the  trout.  Deciding  upon  • 
new  line  of  attack,  Francine  went  down  on 
her  hands  and  knees,  and  a poorly  aimed 
smack  of  the  flailing  rod  and  reel  smashed 
her  tender  knuckles  a bruising  blow.  An- 
gered and  wild  with  excitement,  the  brunette 
aimed  a backhand  haymaker  at  the  little 
blond,  and  the  latter  worthy,  already  off 
balance,  fell  sprawling  on  her  back  into  the 
dirt.  Coming  up,  Jeanne  grabbed  her  pal 
by  the  hair  and  gave  a dirty  yank,  but 
Francine  was  oblivious  to  all  that.  Momen- 
tarily rid  of  the  Doodlebug,  thanks  to  the 
haymaker,  the  dark  haired  gal  solved  the 
problem  of  the  weakening  adversary  by 
throwing  herself  bodily  onto  his  lordship, 
Salmo  fario,  crushing  him  to  the  grimy  floor 
in  tactics  not  unlike  those  of  the  roving 
gridiron  hero  when  corraling  a loose  ball. 

Victors  at  last! — Just  as  the  girls  were  un- 
tangling Jack  and  Jim  came  trotting  up  to 
ruefully  survey  the  ruins.  Two  half-grown 
bear  cubs  left  alone  with  an  unpacked  picnic 
lunch  could  not  possibly  have  wreaked  so 
much  havoc  in  so  little  time.  Jim’s  fancy 
rod  lay  there  broken  in  two  places,  the  reel 
minus  the  handle,  a ten  dollar  line  trampled, 
scuffed  and  ruffled  over  coarse  dir'  into 
junky  nothingness.  Jeanne’s  blouse  flaunted 
a rent  across  the  bosom  to  a degree  that 
modesty  screamed  in  outraged  affront;  a 
hook  safely  anchored  in  the  blond  tresses 
and  perilously  close  to  a grimy  swollen  ear. 
Francine’s  knuckles  were  bruised  and  bloody, 
her  hair  hopelessly  full  of  sand  and  down 
over  the  eyes,  a slimy  smear  ran  down  the 
cheek,  across  the  dainty  rosebud  mouth  and 
ending  somewhere  about  the  point  of  a 
quivering  chin,  already  half  crying  with 
vexation,  humiliation  and  bodily  hurts.  From 
her  trembling  bruised  lips  came  a plaintive 
half  hysterical  half  sobbing,  “Oh,  my  good- 
ness! Oh,  my  goodness!”  The  truly  magnif- 
icent trout  lay  merely  a hapless,  crushed 
fishy  smelling  hunk  of  flesh,  a blot  of  skin 
half  the  size  of  a child’s  hand  tom  entirely 
away  from  the  back,  the  tummy  mashed 
and  oozy,  the  head  flattened  as  if  someone 
had  hit  the  victim  squarely  between  the 
eyes  with  a club. 

* 

Anything  but  a gay  party  wended  its 
weary  silent  way  homeward  that  evening. 
The  lassies  were  not  unmindful  of  the  igno- 
miny of  their  crime;  the  lads  filled  with 
genuine  chagrin  that  so  gallant  and  so  hefty 
an  old  aristocrat  should  have  fallen  in  such 
an  ignoble  manner.  The  girls  morosely 
huddling  together  in  the  darkest  comer  of 
the  oar  knew  in  their  subtle  feminine  way 
they  were  in  disgrace;  they  had  ruthlessly 
destroyed  many  dollars  worth  of  fine  equip- 
ment, they  had  broken  a trust;  the  very 
steeped  silence  of  the  men  spoke  more  elo- 
quently than  a thousand  words  . . . between 
them  they  had  killed  a dream,  a vision,  an 
elusive  Utopian  something  that  had  kept  Jack 
and  Jim  cheerfully,  vibrantly,  zestfully  hope- 
ful for  the  past  three  months,  a beckoning 
promise  adding  bouyancy  to  their  every  step 
and  a mischievous  sparkle  to  each  dancing 
glance. 

It  was  only  then  they  began  to  understand 
the  heritage  of  a million  years,  what  makes 
a man  a man,  the  ever  slumbering  adven- 
turesome sporting  spirit  of  the  hunting  male, 
glossed  over  by  the  niceties  of  every  day 
life,  but  always  present  just  the  same  in 
any  male  who’s  worth  his  salt.  And  deep 
down  in  their  fearful,  brimming  hearts, 


Francine  and  Jeanne  were  sorry,  humbly 
sorry,  and  that  was  perhaps  as  the  all  wise 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  Sky 
willed  it.  And  perhaps  the  big  brownie  had 
not  died  in  vain.  For  henceforth  from  that 
day  two  city  bred  gals  strove  to  become  out- 
door pals  to  two  swell  fellows,  two  lads  with 
the  great  outdoors  entwined  in  their  very 
souls,  two  guys  who  despised  the  confining 
prison  of  the  city  street  more  than  they  ever 
admitted  to  anyone  and  who  only  endured 
the  poisonous  smoky  air  for  six  days  with 
the  hope  they  might  spend  at  least  part  of 
the  seventh  in  God’s  country,  with  God’s 
children,  under  God’s  sky  and  in  the  way 
God  intended  that  man  should  live. 

Francine  and  Jeanne  are  promising  fly 
tossers  now  and  love  it,  and  little  dark 
haired  Jackie,  Jr.,  and  little  blond  headed 
Jimmie,  Jr.,  each  in  his  own  right  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  toddling  years  voice 
vociferous  approval,  except  when  hungry, 
and  are  on  a fair  way  to  become  living 
prototypes  of  the  old  man,  and  neither 
mommie  would  have  it  otherwise. 

Adios!  old  timers  and  tight  lines!  And 
don’t  be  too  techy  about  all  this.  Already 
it  is  one  of  life’s  fondest  epics.  Now  you 
laugh — together;  some  day,  you  may  cry — 
alone!  As  passing  time  takes  its  toll  only 
as  inexorable  time  always  will,  many  the 
tear  may  course  down  a lonely  cheek,  some- 
times a heart  may  flutter  a bit  faster — and 
life  may  seem  a bit  more  liveable — all  for 
memories  . . . memories  . . . memories  of 
a day  which  was.  And  after  all  isn’t  that 
what  makes  life  worth  while? 


The  Federation  Takes  Over 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
to  take  effect.  Finally  the  problem  was 
brought  before  the  representatives  to  the 
Philadelphia  County  chapter  of  the  Federa- 
tion where  the  resolution  was  framed.  Then 
it  was  accepted  by  the  Southeastern  division 
without  hesitation.  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
were  beginning  to  see  its  merit.  And  so, 
when  the  delegates  to  the  State  Federation 
assembled  at  the  Capitol  in  1940,  after  being 
ably  presented  to  that  body  by  representa- 
tive William  Burke  of  Philadelphia,  the  reso- 
lution was  approved  and  written  into  the 
minutes. 

“Then  we’ll  get  action,  and  plenty.”  Un- 
fortunately Dr.  Gramm  did  not  live  to  finish 
the  job  started  by  his  committee.  Less  than 
three  months  after  his  problem  of  striped 
bass  conservation  was  taken  over  by  that  or- 
ganization which  he  so  greatly  respected,  he 
succumbed  to  a heart  attack  while  in  the  act 
of  distributing  “Wild  Life  Stamps”  to  his 
fellow  sportsmen  in  the  Dover  Fishing  Club. 
His  active  leadership  of  the  conservation 
group  in  the  community  was,  and  still  is, 
missed,  but  his  prediction  of  “action  and 
plenty”  by  the  Federation  became  the  slogan 
of  those  who  wished  to  carry  on.  They  knew 
that  Pennsylvania  would  soon  be  working 
alongside  of  her  neighboring  coastal  states 
for  the  common  interest  of  the  sports-angler. 

Well,  it  took  nearly  a year  to  get  things 
started,  but  it  looks  as  though  1941  will  be 
eventful  and  just  packed  full  of  “action  and 
plenty.”  On  February  24  of  this  year  there 
was  introduced  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  a bill  listed  as  House  Bill  No. 
524,  “To  prohibit  the  sale  of  striped  bass  or 
rockfish  under  eighteen  (18)  inches  in 


Typical  of  many  central  Pennsylvania  trout 
streams  is  beautiful  Weiker  Run  in  Union 
County. 

length.”  The  bill  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Cullen  and  Breth,  two  members  of  the  legis- 
lature who  are  thorough  sportsmen  as  well 
as  salt  water  anglers. 

Recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  sixteen 
inch  limit  as  specified  in  the  original  pro- 
posal, they  have  added  two  more  inches  to 
the  minimum  size  which  will  include  many 
more  fish  that  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  spawn.  A twenty  inch  minimum  or 
no  minimum  at  all  would  have  been  better, 
but  a giant  stride  has  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction  and  the  next  step  will  be  up 
to  the  individual  sportsmen. 

Do  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  realize 
just  what  it  will  mean  to  the  entire  angling 
fraternity  if  they  insist  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill?  What  it  will  mean  if  they  not  only 
insist  that  their  representative  vote  YES,  but 
also  put  teeth  in  the  new  proposed  law  by 
adding  a severe  penalty  for  every  violation? 
They  will  not  only  be  aiding  the  sportsmen 
of  our  neighboring  coastal  states  in  enforcing 
what  few  inadequate  laws  they  have  so  far 
been  able  to  pass,  but  will  encourage  them 
in  their  fight  for  more  adequate  laws.  Fur- 
thermore, they  will  be  placing  a tremendous 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  anti-conserva- 
tionists that  will  eventually  discourage  them 
in  their  unsportsmanlike  practices. 

Don’t  misinterpret  the  above  by  concluding 
that  Pennsylvania  holds  the  key  to  the  entire 
situation.  No  indeed!  The  resources  of  the 
commercial  fishing  interests  are  many.  Other 
markets  will  undoubtedly  spring  up  in  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  illegitimately 
caught  stripers  can  be  safely  vended.  But 
today  Pennsylvania,  without  any  restrictions 
on  the  marketing  of  this  fish  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  cer- 
tainly aiding  those  who  would  see  the 
gamest  fish  that  ever  inhabited  our  coastal 
waters  completely  annihilated.  And  no  real 
sportsman  or  sportsmen’s  organization  in  the 
Keystone  State  is  going  to  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  such  a dastardly  condition  to  exist. 
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Although  the  striped  bass  is  a stranger  to 
the  waters  of  this  State,  there  was  a time, 
during  the  period  of  its  abundance,  when 
anglers  in  the  lower  Schuylkill  enjoyed  the 
thrill  of  fighting  them  with  light  tackle,  a 
sport  that  is  only  equaled  by  salmon  fishing 
on  the  West  Coast.  They  also  frequented 
the  Susquehanna  as  far  as  Luzerne  County. 
The  most  distant  inland  fresh  water  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  which  striped  bass  have 
been  recorded  is  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Others  have  been  taken  from  the 
Hudson  River  at  Albany,  the  Delaware  River 
at  Lambertville,  the  Potomac  River  at  Great 
Falls,  the  Alabama  River  at  Montgomery, 
and  out  on  the  West  Coast,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  up  the  Sacramento  River  in 
California. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  named,  the 
above  records  have  long  since  become  his- 
tory, and  it  would  seem  that  the  coming 
generation  of  anglers  will  never  see  such 
days  as  those  experienced  by  the  past.  Sta- 
tistics, however,  prove  the  contrary.  The 
remarkable  reproduction  of  the  striped  bass 
in  the  State  of  California,  where  it  has  been 
given  every  protection,  has  shown  that  it  has 
the  ability  to  reestablish  itself,  under  favor- 
able environment,  within  a short  period  of 
time.  But,  unless  the  strain  on  the  stock  of 
fish  in  our  eastern  waters  is  eased  appre- 
ciably, only  the  past  glories  of  this  superb 
game  fish  will  remain  for  the  future  genera- 
tions to  contemplate. 

Across  the  Delaware  lies  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  with  a great  wealth  of  coastal  waters 
that  are  the  “mecca”  of  thousands  of  salty- 
minded  Pennsylvania  anglers  each  year.  To 
the  sportsmen  of  that  state  we  doff  our  hats, 
for  through  the  well-known  New  Jersey 
League  of  Surf  Anglers  they  have,  for  sev- 
eral years,  waged  a war  against  the  com- 
mercial bogey.  In  spite  of  continual  defeats 
this  group  has  persisted  with  the  result  that 
the  league  is  gaining  thousands  of  sym- 
pathizers, some  even  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy. 

This  year  the  defenders  of  striped  bass 
conservation  are  stronger  than  ever.  A bill 
is  now  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  await- 
ing their  action.  The  main  features  of  this 
bill  are:  No  netting,  a limit  of  five  fish  in 
one  day,  closed  season  from  December  1 to 
April  30,  inclusive,  and  a fine  of  $20  for 
each  violation.  Unfortunately,  we  can’t  help 
the  New  Jersey  sportsmen  pass  that  bill,  but 
we  can  help  discourage  the  violators,  of 
which  there  will  be  many.  And  we  don’t 
have  to  wait  until  their  bill  becomes  a law 
to  decide  in  favor  of  our  own  striped  bass 
legislation. 

Clubs  in  Pennsylvania  that  are  affiliated 
with  the  Federation — and  what  club  isn’t? — 
can  discuss  this  important  conservation 
problem  at  their  meetings  and  instruct  their 
delegates  to  see  that  the  Federation  leaves 
no  stone  unturned  to  speed  the  passage  of 
“House  Bill  No.  524.”  All  real  sportsmen  are 
at  heart  conservationists  and  will  refuse  to 
be  motivated  by  any  self-interest.  They 
realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  preserve  our 
natural  heritage  for  the  future  generation  of 
sportsmen. 

Yes,  the  Federation  has  taken  over,  and  so 
far  they’ve  done  a mighty  good  job.  Now  for 
some  action,  but  that’s  up  to  the  individual 
sportsmen.  Will  they  come  through? 
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THE  MARABOU  STREAMER 

By  Russell  O.  Skinner 


WE  READ  many  informative  articles  on 
how  to  fish  the  wet  fly,  bucktail  and 
the  nymph  but  rarely,  or  ever,  do  we  see 
anything  pertaining  to  the  Marabou  streamer, 
a lure  that  will  take  trout  thru  out  the 
trout  fishing  season.  In  the  writer’s  humble 
opinion  it  is  the  most  deadly  underwater 
lure  made. 

The  Marabou  streamer  consists  of  two, 
sometimes  three  of  the  marabou  stork  plumes 
in  solid,  or  combination  of  colors,  tied  on 
a long  shank  hook,  size  four  or  six.  A 
solid  oval  gold  or  silver  tinsel  body,  red 
throat  latch  and  jungle  cock  eye  at  the 
shoulder  complete  the  lure.  The  logical 
thought  back  of  the  oval  tinsel  body  is  its 
ability  to  reflect  considerably  more  light 
than  the  flat  type. 

This  streamer  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
on  that  stretch  of  Spring  Creek,  Centre 
county,  affectionately  known  wherever 
anglers  gather,  as  the  Paradise.  Also  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  streams  and  ponds  through- 
out Pennsylvania.  On  the  Margaree  and 
Little  River’s  in  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  it  proved 
a killer  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 


One  of  our  favorite  methods  of  fishing 
this  lure  on  the  Spring  Creek  is  to  “double 
up”  on  an  obstinate  trout.  Two  anglers 
would  cast  to  a certain  spot  i.e.,  as  the 
first  cast  was  fished  out  the  second  caster 
dropped  his  lure  in  the  same  spot.  This 
method  was  used  only  when  the  trout  were 
hard  to  raise.  And  it  is  always  good  for  a 
trout  or  two. 

In  the  course  of  our  experiments  with  the 
Marabou,  we  found  the  smaller  sizes  more 
effective  at  all  times  than  the  no.  4’s  anc 
no.  6’s,  with  one  exception;  the  oversize 
all  black  no.  4 with  silver  body  would  raise 
trout  on  practically  every  cast  right  after  a 
heavy  rain  when  the  stream  was  rising.  The 
rise  was  steady  till  the  water  got  too  “thick” 
and  ended  fishing  for  that  day.  This  size 
and  color  is  also  very  good  for  all  heavy 
water,  dark  days  and  late  evenings. 

The  beginner  at  this  type  of  streamer  fish- 
ing will  make  several  mistakes  we  are  al 
more  or  less  guilty  of.  Two  of  the  mos 
common  are  working  the  lure  too  fast,  anc 
giving  up  too  soon  on  a particular  spot  in 
the  stream  that  you  have  reason  to  believe 
harbors  an  old  lunker  of  a trout. 

When  a trout  comes  out  over  a streamer 
it  is  a sure  indication  the  lure  is  getting 
away  from  him.  As  a streamer  imitates  the 
flash  and  action  of  a live  minnow,  the  trout, 
when  jumping  over  the  lure,  (tailing),  if 
seems  their  intention  is  to  stun  the  streamer 
or  minnow  and  then  take  when  falling  on  it. 
This  is  one  of  those  times  to  slow  down,  stop 
the  retrieve  if  possible,  but  how  many  can? 
I can’t. 

While  the  timing  of  the  strike  is  important, 
working  the  cast  out  to  cover  all  the  produc- 
tive water  is  just  as  important.  Fish  all  the 
water  with  this  lure  as  many  good  trout  are 
taken  off  the  riffles  at  certain  times  of  the 
year. 
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Generally  speaking,  streamer  fishing  is 
nore  effective  and  more  pleasure  is  derived 
!rom  working  the  larger  streams.  As  a long 
;ast  is  necessary  on  the  larger  streams,  it 
s also  essential  to  the  life-like  action  of  the 
Marabou  plumes  so  attractive  to  the  trout. 
Fished  just  under  the  surface  the  lure  can 
asually  be  seen  at  all  times,  and  the  rise 
vhen  it  comes,  is  vicious  and  spectacular. 

Never  resort  to  shot  to  get  the  streamer 
lown  as  the  extra  weight  is  an  abomina- 
ion  on  the  back  cast.  The  practice  of  add- 
ing weight  is  to  be  frowned  upon  in  the  case 
ff  the  Marabou,  as  the  inanimate  weight 
[tills  the  remarkable  feather  action  so  neces- 
sary to  the  fly’s  effectiveness.  When  forced 
to  fish  deep,  the  writer’s  method  is  to  cast 
well  above  and  on  the  far  side  of  a boulder 
or  obstruction  in  the  stream  that  may 
harbor  a trout,  and  as  the  fly  floats  down 
it  sinks  naturally  to  the  proper  level.  The 
retrieve  is  then  made  by  “pumping.”  This 
method  covers  both  sides  of  the  boulder  head 
and  does  take  trout,  but  is  hard  on  the  extras 
in  the  fly  box,  as  the  percentage  of  “snagged” 
flies  is  high. 

The  boulder  strewn  stretches  with  fast 
chutes  and  white  water  is  also  ideal  water 
for  this  streamer.  A cast  directly  over  a sub- 
merged boulder  or  large  rock  and  retrieved 
across,  around  the  side  and  through  the  down 
stream  eddy  is  very  effective. 

The  past  summer  (1940)  I had  the  pleasure 
of  wetting  a line  in  a famous  Margaree 
River  in  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.  The  first  lure 
I tried  on  that  famous  stream  was  a “baby 
marabou  (white)”.  There  was  a run  on 
of  sea  trout  and  the  marabou  came  through 
as  usual.  The  river  was  loaded  with  trout 
and  every  cast  meant  a hooked  fish. 

Anxious  to  prove  whether  it  was  our  faith 
in  the  fly  or  the  fly’s  own  merits,  we  pre- 
sented the  natives  with  several  variations  of 
the  marabou,  and  one  young  fellow  was 
back  from  the  river  in  a few  minutes  with 
a chunky  trout,  his  first  trout  on  a fly  and 
very  much  sold  on  the  marabou.  He 
claimed  he  could  have  taken  a dozen  trout 
had  he  desired. 

His  outfit  consisted  of  an  8 foot  steel  pole,  a 
piece  of  cuttyhunk  line,  plug  casting  reel 
and  a very  short  leader.  How  he  was  able 
to  cast  a fly  with  this  combination  still 
has  me  guessing.  And  thus  the  fame  of 
the  marabou  spreads. 

As  to  the  proper  rod  for  marabou  streamer 
fishing,  don’t  use  your  pet  light  weight  fly 
rod  for  this  kind  of  work  as  the  plumes  hold 
considerable  water,  which  makes  it  rather 
tricky  to  cast.  A fairly  stiff  rod  of  9 feet, 
five  ounce  is  about  right.  As  to  the  proper 
line,  any  line  that  will  spring  the  rod 
properly  is  O.  K.  for  streamer  fishing. 


QUAKER  CITY  SPORTSMEN 
TO  HAVE  NEW  CLUBHOUSE 


Competitive  casting  of  all  kinds  including 
surf,  fly  and  plug  as  well  as  archery  and 
cricket  will  be  promoted  at  the  new  $15,000 
Sportsmen’s  Club  Home  for  which  ground 
was  broken  on  April  3d  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia. 

Executive  heads  of  the  three  leading  or- 
ganizations sponsoring  these  sports,  club 
members,  and  officials  of  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commission  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Shown  in  the  above  picture  (reading  left 
to  right)  are  Harry  R.  High,  Samuel  S. 
Fleisher,  Chairman  of  the  Fairmount  Park 
recreation  committee,  Rev.  John  R.  Hart, 
W.  F.  Lahner,  Dr.  Robert  P.  Elmer,  eight 
times  national  archery  champion,  J.  W. 
Robbins,  David  Mazzoni,  local  sportsman  and 
surf  fisherman.  Seated  in  front  are  C.  E. 
Kellis,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Archery 
Association  and  Louis  Robinson,  President 
of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
William  J.  Hole,  President  of  the  Fairmount 


Cricket  Club  is  shown  turning  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth. 

The  building  will  be  a two-story  structure 
with  locker  room  facilities  for  both  men  and 
women,  a workshop,  reception  hall,  kitchen, 
trophy  room,  and  spacious  assembly  rooms. 
It  will  command  a full  view  of  the  famous 
Cedar  Park  Casting  Field,  which  for  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission  for  the  use  of 
the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia  in 
conducting  their  casting  activities.  Included 
among  these  are  the  annual  intra-club  tour- 
nament and  the  Fall  open  tournament  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Association  of  Surf  Angling 
Clubs. 

In  1936  and  1937  the  Association  of  Surf 
Angling  Clubs  held  the  National  Ocean  City 
Cup  Tournament,  the  classic  of  surf  casting, 
on  this  field  as  guests  of  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
casting  fields  in  the  East. 


And  to  you,  brother  angler,  that  the  Red 
Gods  may  smile  on  you,  try  this  greatest  of 
all  trout  lures,  the  Marabou  streamer. 


SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT  WILL 
OPEN  MAY  9 

Announcement  was  made  recently  byC.A. 
French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  that  the 
Spring  Creek  Project  popularly  known  as 
“Fisherman’s  Paradise”  located  on  Spring 
Creek  near  Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  will 
be  formally  opened  this  year  on  May  9 and 
will  close  on  July  12,  both  dates  inclusive. 
The  opening  hour  for  the  Project  will  be 
8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  Standard  Time.  No  fishing 
will  be  permitted  on  this  Project  on  Sunday. 

Anglers  will  be  permitted  to  kill  two  (2) 
trout  as  his  daily  limit  and  ten  (10)  a day 
may  be  caught.  It  was  specified,  however, 
that  the  angler  must  stop  fishing  after  two 
(2)  fish  have  been  killed.  Only  artificial 
flies  with  barbless  hooks  or  regular  hooks 
with  barbs  removed,  may  be  used  and 


spinners  are  prohibited.  Fishing  with  any 
form  of  live  bait  such  as  angle  worms,  meat, 
or  liver  or  any  other  type  of  bait  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  at  the 
Project. 

All  fish  taken  in  the  men’s  fishing  section 
of  the  Project  must  be  over  10  inches  in 
length  to  be  legally  killed  and  in  the  ladies 
section  a minimum  size  limit  of  7 inches 
has  been  made.  Anglers  holding  a Penn- 
sylvania fishing  license  will  be  permitted 
to  fish  five  (5)  days  during  the  special  open 
season  at  the  Project. 

Other  regulations  announced  today  pro- 
hibit the  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  on  the 
property  and  require  that  all  fish  must  be 
weighed  in  when  the  angler  checks  out  after 
completing  his  fishing  for  the  day.  No  wad- 
ing in  the  stream  for  any  purpose  whatever 
will  be  permitted. 

The  use  of  sinkers  or  weights  not  exceed- 
ing a weight  of  2 B.  B.  shot  will  be  per- 
mitted. It  was  stressed  that  violation  of 
any  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  will  be 
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subject  to  a fine  of  Twenty  Dollars  ($20) 
or  confiscation  of  the  fisherman’s  fishing 
equipment  or  revocation  of  his  fishing  license 
and  if  the  Board  deems  it  advisable  all  three 
of  these  measures  will  be  taken. 


FISH  CONTEST  STAGED 
IN  UNION 

The  anglers  of  Union  County  and  members 
of  the  association  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  their  skill  as  fishermen, 
during  the  season,  and  receive  a valuable 
reward  which  will  be  given  by  the  Union 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

The  committee  which  is  composed  of  W.  O. 
Duck,  chairman,  Lewisburg;  Asher  Kniss, 
Mifflinburg;  W.  A.  Pursley,  Laurelton; 
Charles  Swank,  Lewisburg;  Meams  Arbo- 
gast,  Lewisburg;  W.  L.  Gerhart,  Lewisburg; 
B.  C.  Specht,  West  Milton;  W.  E.  Simpler, 
White  Deer,  have  announced  the  following 
rules  for  the  contest. 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  any  person  who 
is  a member  of  the  Union  County  Sports- 
men’s Association  for  1941  at  the  time  of 
catching  the  fish  he  enters  in  the  contest. 

2.  All  fish  entered  in  the  contest  must  be 
caught  legally  by  rod  and  line  in  open  and 
un-restricted  waters  during  the  1941  sea- 
son within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Any  contestant  may  enter  as  many 
fish  as  he  desires. 

3.  Each  fish  entered  in  the  contest  must  be 
presented  at  one  of  the  following  places 
where  it  will  be  weighed,  and  the  length  and 
girth  measured.  In  all  cases  weight  rather 
than  length  will  determine  the  winning  en- 
tries. Herbster’s  Mill,  Laurelton;  Mifflinburg 
Hardware  Company,  Mifflinburg;  Lewisburg 
Hardware  Company,  Lewisburg;  West  Milton 
State  Bank,  West  Milton;  Post  Office,  Allen- 
wood;  Donehower’s  Sporting  Goods  Store, 
Lewisburg. 

4.  The  contest  for  trout  will  be  closed  July 
31,  1941,  and  for  all  other  species  of  fish  in- 
cluded, November  30,  1941. 

5.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows:  Brook 
trout — first  prize,  automatic  reel;  second 
prize,  level  fly  line. 

Brown  trout — first  prize,  automatic  reel; 
second  prize,  level  fiy  line. 

Rainbow  trout — first  prize,  automatic  reel; 
second  prize,  level  fly  line. 

Small  mouth  bass — first  prize,  level  wind 
reel;  second  prize,  casting  line. 

Large  mouth  bass — first  prize,  level  wind 
reel;  second  prize,  casting  line. 

Catfish — first  prize,  Telescope  rod;  second 
prize,  reel. 

Sucker — first  prize,  telescope  rod;  second 
prize,  reel. 

Largest  fish  of  any  species  excepting  eels 
or  carp  caught  by  a junior  member — fish 
creel. 

6.  In  all  disputes  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  final. 


One  of  the  most  popular  brown  trout  streams 
on  the  North  Tier  is  Pine  Creek’s  West  Branch 
in  Potter  County. 


The  Value  of  Wildlife 
Conservation 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  essay,  written  by  Mary 
Kathryn  Hess,  Columbia  High  School,  won 
first  place  in  the  contest  conducted  by  the 
Lancaster  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs). 


FOUR  centuries  ago  this  land  of  ours  was 
a natural  paradise.  Great  forests  and  rich 
vegetation  garbed  the  countryside.  Nature’s 
habitat  sheltered  wildlife  of  every  kind — birds 
and  beasts,  large  and  small;  flowers  and  trees, 
fragile  and  mighty.  Everywhere  could  be 
found  some  form  of  life,  and  each  plant  and 
animal  seemed  to  possess  the  particular  fea- 
tures needed  for  thriving  in  its  native  haunt. 

Unhindered  by  man’s  destruction,  Mother 
Nature  seemed  to  provide  for  all  the  needs 
of  her  great  family.  Every  spring  the  fresh, 
luxuriant  foilage  that  appeared  promised  a 
new  food  supply,  for  most  of  the  wild  creatures 
feasted  on  the  nuts,  berries,  seeds,  and  roots, 
which  were  produced  in  abundance.  The 
beasts  of  prey  lived  on  smaller,  weaker 
animals.  These,  however,  were  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  prevent  any  danger  of  extermina- 
tion by  their  natural  foes. 

Apparently  the  vast  horde  of  nature’s  chil- 
dren was  sheltered  and  fed  quite  successfully 
— until  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Then 
the  mighty  forests  began  to  crumble  beneath 
his  axe;  huge  groves  were  destroyed  by  his 
careless  use  of  fire.  With  no  thought  of  limit 
or  bounds,  he  killed  as  much  game  as  his 
kill  allowed.  In  the  white  man,  the  animals 
tracked  by  the  beasts  of  prey  had  found  an 
additional  enemy.  Under  this  double  oppres- 
sion the  smaller  wild  creatures  soon  began  to 
disappear.  In  his  ruthless  drive  for  use  and 
possession  of  resources  which  he  considered 
unlimited,  the  white  man  was  woefully  waste- 
ful. 

Finally  came  the  realization  that  such  reck- 
less extravagance  could  not  continue.  Then 
conservation  laws  were  introduced  and  pro- 
tective societies  were  organized.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  today  confronted  with  glaring  evidence 
of  destruction.  One-twelfth  of  our  original 
forest  land  has  been  destroyed.  Most  of  this 
damage  resulted  from  man’s  thoughtlessness. 
Every  year  about  fifty  million  acres  of  grand, 
majestic  trees  are  reduced  to  charred  ruins. 
Numerous  kinds  of  delicate  flowers,  once  thriv- 
ing and  plentiful,  have  been  tramped  and 
plucked  unmercifully.  Today  they  are  draw- 
ing constantly  nearer  extinction.  The  bird’s 
song,  sweetest  of  all  music,  fast  is  fading  from 
our  ears  as  these  feathered  songsters  die  for 
lack  of  proper  food  and  shelter.  Wild  animals 
that  once  roamed  freely  and  used  of  nature’s 
store  without  restriction  are  now  becoming  a 
rarity  to  be  seen  only  in  zoos  or  parks.  Some 
species  have  become  entirely  extinct. 

The  scarcity  of  wildlife  in  America  today 
is  a sad  contrast  to  the  profusion  that  once 
existed.  Considering  this  disastrous  change, 
it  is  undeniable  that  conservation  is  very 
necessary.  Conservation  does  not  mean  selfish 
hoarding  of  nature’s  gifts,  but  it  does  mean 
protecting  and  developing  them  to  the  fullest 
permanent  usefulness.  Unless  this  is  done,  the 
great  wealth  of  natural  life  we  still  possess 
will  soon  disappear. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  seven 
million  hunters  in  the  United  States,  our  birds 


and  wild  animals  must  be  protected.  The 
disappearing  species  must  not  be  killed  while 
their  breeding  stock  is  being  built  up.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  unless  the  season  be 
closed  for  a time,  the  waterfowl  in  this  country 
can  be  made  to  vanish  completely,  by  the 
“deadly  magic  of  lead  pellets”,  within  the  next 
ten  years. 

Besides  providing  keen  sport  for  the  hunt- 
ers, our  fur-bearing  animals  add  greatly  to 
our  economic  wealth.  The  value  of  furs  se- 
cured annually  in  Pennsylvania  alone  exceeds 
a million  dollars.  While  really  important,  this 
resource  is  given  little  attention,  except  at 
trapping  time.  The  principal  fur-bearing 
animals  trapped  in  eastern  farming  sections 
are  the  muskrat  and  the  skunk.  The  harm 
done  by  these  animals  is  really  very  slight. 
Besides  their  fur  value,  skunks  benefit  the 
farmer  by  destroying  many  troublesome  in- 
sects and  beetles. 

Another  insect-killer  is  the  bird,  whose  diet 
consists  largely  of  these  pests.  The  insect  in- 
crease in  a single  season  is  tremendous,  but 
the  increase  of  birds  at  the  same  time  prevents 
an  insect  plague.  Millions  of  tiny  eggs  are 
also  destroyed  by  the  songsters  each  winter. 
The  real  reason  underlying  the  interest  in 
bird  conservation  is  not  their  worth  in  dollars 
and  cents,  however.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic wants  to  keep  these  feathered  friends  be- 
cause of  the  beauty  and  pleasure  they  give 
to  life. 

The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  United  States 
and  Alaska  provide  an  important  food  supply, 
but  the  welfare  of  this  industry  is  being 
seriously  threatened  by  the  building  of  dams. 
These  obstructions  prevent  the  fish  from  going 
upstream  to  spawn;  and,  as  a result,  salmon 
are  fast  disappearing.  By  his  heedlessness  man 
is  losing  a fine  food  supply  which  he  may  well 
need  in  future  years. 

Another  invaluable  resource  is  to  be  found 
our  forests.  Pennsylvania,  which  ranks 
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fourth  among  the  states  in  maple  sugar  pro- 


duction,  gained  more  than  $225,000  from  its 

u- 


sugar  maple  trees  last  year.  Lumber  manu 
facturing  also  yields  great  financial  profits. 
Much  of  the  wood  for  this  world  industry  is 
produced  in  the  United  States,  one-fourth  of 
which  is  still  forested.  The  uses  of  wood  have 
greatly  increased  despite  the  introduction  of 
substitutes,  such  as  steel  and  cement. 

All  our  priceless  resources  of  natural  life 
give  Americans  a rich  heritage.  This  is  es- 
pecially obvious  in  our  own  Lancaster  County, 
which  may  truly  be  called  God’s  Country. 
Here,  among  the  peaceful,  rolling  hills  and 
in  stately  wooded  groves,  a varied  supply  of 
fish  and  game  abounds.  Our  wildlife  must  be 
preserved  in  these  wholesome,  natural  settings,  i 
Conservation  committees  are  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  protective  laws  and  restore 
our  native  beauty  spots,  but  much  more  effort 
must  be  expended.  In  consideration  of  future 
generations,  observation  of  the  past  must  cer- 
tainly make  us  realize  the  great  importance  of 
our  supporting  intelligent  conservation. 
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vania. 

10.  Conservation  in  “Compton’s  Pictured 
Encyclopedia”.  F.  E.  Compton  and  Co , 1937, 
volume  m,  page  343-344. 

11.  “Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program”,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  1938. 

12.  “Conservation — Come  and  Get  It”, 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee,  New 
York,  1939. 


CRAWFORD  SPORTSMEN  HEAR 
MERRITTS’  ADDRESS 

The  Crawford  County  Branch,  Sportsman’s 
Council,  representing  about  1900  organized 
sportsmen  in  this  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania County,  elected  Emmett  A.  Williams 
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of  Meadville  as  President  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Meadville  on  March  31. 

Manager  of  the  National  Bearing  Metals 
Corporation  plant  and  a former  president 
of  the  organization,  Williams  succeeds 
Richard  S.  Strouss  of  Saegertown.  Other 
officers  are:  Vice-president,  Dan  McElhaney, 
Titusville;  Secretary,  Dr.  George  Buehler  of 
Linesville;  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Fay  of  Titus- 
ville; Divisional  Director,  Wallace  C.  Dean 
of  Meadville  and  Alternate  Director,  Merle 
F.  Bideaux  of  Woodcockboro. 

Buehler  and  Fay  were  reelected,  the  former 
for  his  fifth  term  and  the  latter  for  his 
third  term. 

Honored  guests  of  the  meeting  were  Mer- 
rill C.  Merritts  of  Altoona,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  Robert  C.  Lamberton,  of  Franklin, 
member  of  the  Game  Commission;  J.  Fred 
McKean  of  New  Kensington,  and  Clifford 
J.  Welch  of  Erie,  members  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

Welch  and  McKean  addressed  the  meeting 
briefly  and  were  cheered  for  their  expres- 
sions of  cooperation  with  the  Crawford 
County  sportsmen,  while  Merritts  in  a stir- 
ring appeal,  urged  the  sportsmen  to  “take 
time  out  to  give  your  kids  a break.” 

“Teach  these  kids — the  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen  of  tomorrow — to  be  good  clean 
sports  in  the  woods  and  on  the  stream. 
For  today,  you  find  Pennsylvania  to  be  about 
the  last  hunters’  and  fishers’  paradise  in 
America.  It’s  yours,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?  Let’s  keep  it  a paradise  forever 
and  a day.” 

The  Council  announced  plans  to  hold  its 
annual  banquet  at  Conneaut  Lake  Park, 
probably  during  the  last  week  in  May.  This 
will  be  the  third  annual  banquet  of  the 


organization,  and  officials  and  committee 
members  said  plans  are  going  forward  to 
make  it  an  outstanding  event. 


LOYALHANNA  TAKES  IN  NEW 
MEMBERS,  PLAN  TROUT 
CONTEST 

Twenty-seven  new  members  were  ac- 
cepted and  it  was  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  Loyalhanna 
Sportsmen’s  Association  in  the  Loyalhanna 
Hall. 

Membership  cards  were  given  out  to  mem- 
bers who  joined  the  association  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting  and  all  new  members  will 
receive  cards  at  the  next  regular  meeting  to 
be  held  on  April  20th,  it  was  announced. 

Decision  to  join  the  county  organization 
came  after  a unanimous  vote  on  the  proposal. 

In  addition  to  those  who  joined,  quite  a 
number  of  other  men  from  the  district  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  join  the  Loyalhanna 
group  and  the  membership  roll  is  expected 
to  swell  considerably. 

Among  the  suggestions  approved  at  the 
meeting  was  that  to  award  a prize  to  the 
sportsman  who  catches  the  largest  trout 
during  the  coming  season.  The  trout  must 
be  10  inches  long  or  larger  to  be  entered  and 
must  be  caught  in  a radius  of  100  miles  of 
Loyalhanna. 

Game  Warden  Robert  Reed  gave  an  in- 
teresting report  on  the  recent  small  game 
stocking  program  and  urged  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  sportsmen  and  the  wardens. 
Robert  M.  Statler  was  on  hand  and  showed 
four  reels  of  very  interesting  fishing  pic- 
tures. 


Long  noted  for  its  brown  trout  fishing  has  been  Slate  Run  in  Lycoming  County. 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  clubs  - 

_/ln  association  of  sportsmens  clubs  formed  to  promo  tc- 
tournament  castmg,encoura<je  arganizationamoncj  anqlers  assist  m. 
ConservatK?n- and  support  all  moves  toward  true  sportsmanship 


The  1941  ANNUAL  TOURNAMENT  of 
the  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION 
OF  CASTING  CLUBS  will  be  held  at  Willow 
Grove  Park  on  JUNE  8.  The  management 
of  Willow  Grove  Park,  which  donated  to  the 

1940  M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament  the  handsome 
plaque  pictured  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  has  again  promised 
Tournament  Committee  Chairman  Joseph 
Vandegrift,  of  Willow  Grove,  that  it  will 
furnish  another  beautiful  trophy  for  the  1941 
Tournament.  The  M.A.A.C.C.  is  grateful  in- 
deed for  this  trophy,  which  last  year  pro- 
vided one  of  the  outstanding  attractions  of 
the  Tournament.  Annually,  the  Willow 
Grove  Park  Trophy  is  awarded  to  the  Club 
which  totals  the  highest  number  of  points 
in  first,  second  and  third  places  in  all  events 
of  the  Tournament  day. 

Tournament  Committee  Chairman  Joseph 
Vandegrift  told  the  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  this  Association,  at  a re- 
cent meeting,  that  he  is  again  making  exten- 
sive preparations  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  will  participate  in  the  Tourna- 
ment, and  that  casters  are  invited  to  bring 
their  families  to  the  Park,  where  plans  are 
being  completed  for  their  comfort,  also,  and 
where  special  attractions  at  special  rates  are 
being  arranged  for  their  entertainment  on 
the  Tournament  day. 

The  M.A.A.C.C.  says,  “COME  ON  OUT 
and  BRING  YOUR  FAMILY  to  WILLOW 
GROVE  PARK  on  JUNE  8!” 

At  the  M.A.A.C.C.  Annual  Tournament, 
many  prizes  are  awarded  to  beginners  as  well 
as  to  more  expert  casters.  This  custom 
arose  from  the  knowledge  that  encourage- 
ment of  the  novice  is  actual  encouragement 
toward  increasing  the  number  of  experts. 
For,  not  only  in  casting,  but  in  most  of  life’s 
endeavors,  it  is  PRACTICE  that  INCREASES 
PERFECTION;  and  we  must  all  be  novices 
before  we  can  hope  to  achieve  the  successes 
of  the  skillful. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  at  this  point  that, 
in  most  of  the  M.A.A.C.C.  Tournament 
events,  equipment  is  restricted  to  catalogued 
equipment  of  standard  manufacture — i.e., 
ACTUAL  FISHING  EQUIPMENT.  Casters, 
therefore,  need  not  purchase  for  the  Tourna- 
ment special  equipment  which  they  cannot 
use  while  fishing  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  And  the  “everyday  fisherman” 
win  valuable  prizes  with  their  “everyday 
fishing  equipment.” 

The  M.A.A.C.C.  Committee  Chairmen,  who 
have  been  hard  at  work  with  President  Wil- 
lard Bowman  on  plans  for  the  success  of  the 

1941  Tournament,  are  as  follows: 

Tournaments — Joseph  Vandegrift,  of  Wil- 
low Grove. 

Rules — William  Enochs,  of  Philadelphia. 

Prizes — William  Stoneback,  of  Lansdale. 

Membership — Howard  DuBois  of  Norwood. 

Interclub ' Casting — Ernest  Jenkins,  of  Nar- 
berth. 

Publicity — Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  of  Up- 
per Darby. 


Following  a decision  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  INTERCLUB  CASTING  COMPETITION 
among  member  clubs  of  the  M.A.A.C.C.  dur- 
ing the  months  preceding  and  following  the 
1941  Tournament.  President  Willard  Bow- 
man appointed  Ernest  Jenkins,  of  Narberth, 
from  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
as  Chairman  of  the  M.A.A.C.C.  Interclub 
Casting  Committee.  This  Committee  subse- 
quently arranged  a summer  schedule  of 
“Home-and-Away”  casting  matches  for 
member  clubs,  to  determine  the  1941  cham- 
pionship team. 

Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 

Welcome  to  this  club,  a newcomer  in  the 
M.A.A.C.C.! 

A recent  “Bull  Shoot”  sponsored  by  the 
Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  for 
the  benefit  of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS 
was  an  outstanding  success,  for  which  con- 
gratulations are  due  William  H.  Wolford  of 
Sumneytown,  John  Breyer  of  Green  Lane, 
Irvin  Kulp,  Charles  Kline  and  William  B. 
Nace,  all  of  Sumneytown,  as  well  as  Melvin 
Reiss  of  Hoppenville  and  other  hard-work- 
ing members  of  this  Association.  ’Twas  a 
pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  watch  these 
men  “put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,”  as 


William  H.  Durr  of  Cornwell’s  Heights,  Bucks 
County,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  expert  casters 
of  the  M.A.A.C.C.  but  who  is  a real  fisherman  as 
well.  Here  we  find  him  pictured  with  a four 
pound  bass  which  succumbed  to  his  angling  skill 
last  summer. 


they  planned  and  carried  out  their  plans  for 
this  event. 

Unusual  activity  characterizes  the  mem- 


Some  of  the  hard-working  members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
who  successfully  put  across  a recent  “Bull  Shoot’’  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Boulder  Valley 
Sportsmen’s  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federation.  From  left  to  right:  William  H.  Wolford 
of  Sumneytown;  William  Stoneback  and  his  son  “Billy”  of  Lansdale;  John  Breyer  of  Sumneytown; 
John  Ruth  of  Lansdale  and  Melvin  Reiss  of  Hoppenville. 
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Some  of  the  “Bull  Shooters”  in  action  on  the  Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  grounds  at 
the  Meadow  View  Inn,  Sumneytown.  Left  to  right,  Howell  Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby;  William 
Chase  of  Conshohocken;  Charles  Faust  of  Pottstown;  Walter  Miesen  of  Narberth;  John  Munro  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware  and  Jacob  Breyer  of  Green  Lane. 


bers  of  this  club  not  only  in  their  “Bull 
Shooting,”  but  in  their  other  outdoors  en- 
deavors, as  well — -hunting,  fishing,  winter 
feeding  of  game,  shoots  for  “Ham-and-Eggs,” 
etc.;  and  we’ll  safely  wager  that  if  these 
fellows  consistently  use  their  fishing  equip- 
ment to  practice  casting,  they’ll  develop  some 
real  rod-and-reel  champions  in  Sumneytown! 

The  officers  of  this  Association,  which  will 
hold  its  next  meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at 
the  Meadow  View  Inn,  Sumneytown,  are  as 
follows: 

President- — William  H.  Wolford. 

Vice-pres. — Durrell  Schatz. 

Secretary — Winfield  Schatz. 

Treasurer — William  B.  Nace. 

Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream 
Association 

“Did  you  know  that  our  club’s  new  trout 
rearing  ponds  were  dedicated  on  April  13?” 

“Yessir!  And  now  they’re  all  ready  and 
waiting  for  some  nice  trout  for  which  we’ve 
made  application  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.” 

The  ponds  under  discussion  consist  of  a 
large  rearing  pond  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
natural  reservoir  to  supply  two  lower  ponds, 
each  of  which  has  been  constructed  to  hold 
approximately  10,000  young  trout  annually. 
The  ponds,  ■ of  oak  planking,  were  built  by 
club  members. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  420  were  in  attend- 
ance at  this  Association’s  Third  Anniversary 
Meeting,  during  which  there  were  adopted 
several  amendments  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  including  provision  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Executive  Committee  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 

At  the  meeting  last  month  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  give  what  support  we 
could  to  the  New  Jersey  League  of  Surf 
Anglers  in  their  heroic  fight  for  protection 
of  the  striped  bass  in  our  eastern  coastal 
waters.  George  Jefferies  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  subject,  explaining  that  even  if  we 
were  a Pennsylvania  club  there  were  many 
ways  in  which  we  could  help.  Albert  Freck 
suggested  that  a telegram  be  sent  to  repre- 
sentative Meyers  who  is  fostering  the  New 
Jersey  striper  bill  telling  him  that  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  with  its  entire  membership 
endorsed  the  action  of  the  New  Jersey 
sportsmen  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the 
sriped  bass  and  that  we  felt  that  our  atti- 
tude was  shared  by  all  other  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen. 

The  telegram  was  sent.  House  Bill  No. 
524  was  then  read  to  the  club  with  recom- 
mendations that  each  member  write  or  other- 
wise contact  his  representative  urging  that 
he  vote  in  favor  of  it.  Henry  Asam  re- 
ported that  the  commercial  men  were  back 
again  with  their  nefarious  netting  and  that 
you  could  buy  all  the  stripers  you  wanted 
from  a quarter  up.  President  Robinson  re- 
ported that  he  had  received  notice  that  a 
scarcity  of  striped  bass  in  eastern  waters 
(due  to  lack  of  proper  protection)  necessit- 
ated the  cpmmercial  markets  getting  their 
requirements  from  the  west  coast.  If  the 
Pennsylvania  Bill  No.  524  is  passed,  it  will 
save  them  a lot  of  freight  and  other  shipping 
expenses. 

May  is  here  and  fishing  has  started  in 
earnest.  Kingfish  have  been  reported  in  the 
surf  and  off  some  of  the  South  Jersey  fishing 
piers;  weakfish  are  now  in  the  surf  within 
reach  of  some  of  the  better  casters  (a  plug 
for  Ralph  Bowman) ; and  the  croakers  down 
in  the  Delaware  Bay  are  tuned  up  to  croak 


the  Dover  Song  as  a welcome  to  Art  Hank- 
inson  when  he  takes  the  club  on  their  annual 
expedition  to  southern  (South  Jersey)  waters. 
Call  him  up  and  reserve  your  place  on  the 
boat,  it  won’t  be  long  now.  Telephone 
WAVerly  9837. 

Don’t  know  where  the  Dover  members  dig 
up  all  these  Eel  stories,  but  they  sure  can 
tell  ’em.  It  all  started  several  years  ago 
when  Dave  Mazzoni  caught  something  that 
looked  like  a sea  serpent  down  near  Sea 
Isle  City.  It  registered  ten  pounds  on  the 
scale,  if  you  allow  for  Dave’s  thumb  and  a 
couple  of  lead  sinkers  stuffed  in  its  mouth, 
and  was  about  four  feet  long. 

Dave  has  told  a different  story  about  that 
eel  each  year  or  rather  the  same  story  with 
something  added  to  it,  until  some  of  us  were 
beginning  to  believe  him.  However,  Dave’s 
days  as  a narrator  of  eel-tales  are  fading 
fast,  for  out  of  the  depths  of  seclusion  into 
the  limelight  springs  our  old-timer  Bob 
Mills  with  a hair-raising  bit  of  natural 
science  observation  that  tops  any  eel  story 
ever  told.  Bob  was  eating  lunch  by  one  of 
our  freshwater  streams  when  he  saw  a snake 
(don’t  know  the  species)  dancing  the  Rhumba 
with  an  eel  on  a slippery  log  that  was  ex- 
tending ten  feet  out  over  the  water.  Yes, 
Bob  was  just  eating  lunch.  The  whole  story 
is  §.  little  long  for  this  column,  but  don’t 
fail  to  ask  Bob  to  tell  you  about  it.  It’s 
good. 

At  this  writing  we  haven’t  received  the 
complete  returns  of  the  Spring  Intraclub 
Casting  Tournament  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  new  plan  as  outlined  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Angler  was  a complete  success. 
Looks  as  though  we’ll  have  plenty  of  new 
material  out  for  the  “cup  team”  this  year 
and  be  able  to  bring  the  good  old  silver 
mug  back  to  Philly  with  another  new  record. 
Why  not  come  out  to  the  casting  field  some 
night  and  watch  the  boys  practice?  Even 
you  might  be  a caster. 

For  information  about  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  or  any  of  its  activities  address  the 
Secretary,  Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Mont- 
gomery Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone  STEv- 
nson  7679, 


Gloucester  County  Game  and  Fish 
Association 

While  competing  in  the  Plug  Accuracy 
event  on  the  first  Expert  Night  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Motorboat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show, 
Carl  Leisy  of  Mantua,  New  Jersey,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Gloucester  County  Game  and 
Fish  Association,  made  a score  of  100%, 
thus  establishing  a new  indoor  record  for 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Also  upholding  the  honor  of  this  club  at 
the  Philadelphia  Motorboat  and  Sportsmen's 
Show  was  our  little  friend,  Donald  Ott — that 
thirteen-year- old  wizard-of-the-plug,  son  of 
Lorin  Ott,  of  Mantua,  New  Jersey.  On 
Novelty  Night,  Donald  (who  is  better  known 
to  his  family  and  friends  as  “Snuffy”)  com- 
peted with  the  adults,  as  usual,  and  walked 
away  with  first  place  by  breaking,  within 
one  minute  and  fifty  seconds,  five  balloons 
by  means  of  casting  at  them  a %-oz  plug 
from  which  a needle  protruded. 

Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association 

On  Championship  Night  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Motorboat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show,  Wil- 
liam H.  Durr  of  Cornwell’s  Heights,  Bucks 
County,  a member  of  the  Holmesburg  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  certainly 
showed  excellent  form  in  the  %-oz.  plug 
accuracy  event.  When  the  championship 
casting  was  concluded,  it  was  found  that 
Durr  had  tied  for  second  place  with  George 
DeGorgue  and  Homer  Hobbs,  both  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association.  Their  score  was  96  out 
of  a possible  100.  When  these  three  men 
then  cast  off  the  tie  for  second  place,  Durr 
was  “hitting  ’em  right  on  the  nose”;  and, 
although  the  official  record  on  this  event 
credits  him  with  his  original  score  of  96,  the 
score  which  he  actually  made  when  casting 
off  this  tie  was  100. 

Arthur  Clark,  of  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia, 
also  upheld  the  name  of  the  Holmesburg 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  at 
the  Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  Show  by  plac- 
ing second  in  the  Plug  Accuracy  event  on  the 
first  of  two  Expert  Nights. 
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Ready  for  a day’s  fishing  for  trout  on  Lizard  Creek,  Schuylkill  County.  At  the  rear,  left  to  right: 
Louis  Schietrumpf  and  Fred  Roberts,  both  of  Tamaqua.  In  the  foreground,  Howell  Dietrick 

of  Upper  Darby. 


Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Two  men  were  crouching  alongside  a fence, 
“popping  away”  with  their  shotguns,  when 
Mr.  Farmer,  also  toting  a shotgun,  ran  up 
to  them,  demanding: 

“Hey,  thar!  What’s  going  on  here?” 
“Why,  we’re  shooting  some  crows,  Mr. 
Farmer,”  was  the  hunters’  reply. 

“Oho,”  apologized  Mr.  Farmer,  as  he  re- 
moved his  hat  to  wipe  his  perspiring  brow. 
“I  hurried  all  the  way  up  here  ’cause  I 
thought  you  was  some  of  them  thar  city 
folks  a-shooting  at  my  chickens  and  I sure 
was  ready  to  warm  the  seat  of  them  thar 
good-looking  huntin’  pants  fer  you!  But  if 
that’s  what  you’re  doing’ — shootin’  some  of 
them  demed  crows — well,  I think  I’ll  set 
right  down  here  and  help  you  shoot  some!” 
Thus,  after  quiet  had  reigned  for  a few 
moments,  a triple  bombardment  replaced  the 
original  shotgun  duet.  Mr.  Farmer  later 
assured  the  two  members  of  this  Club  that 
he  and  other  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
were  grateful  for  the  extermination  of  those 
black-feathered  marauders. 

“That  was  dem  good  fun,”  concluded  Mr. 
Farmer.  “Come  out  again  soon!” 

Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
The  Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
wishes  to  express  grateful  appreciation  to 
the  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
for  its  liberal  stocking  of  the  streams 
throughout  Montgomery  County,  including 
Mill  Creek,,  where  to  date  the  Club’s  fisher- 
men have  had  no  end  of  fun. 

This  Club  is  grateful,  also,  for  the  ringneck 
pheasants  which  were  allotted  to  it  by  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
and  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDER- 
ATION OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS  for  dis- 
tribution on  open  hunting  ground  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Merion  Townships,  as  well  as  for 
the  1500  young  trees  with  which  this  Club 
was  provided  from  the  nurseries  of  the  Fed- 
eration—to  “increase  the  game-holding 
capacity  of  the  fields  and  to  aid  in  building 
up  streams  for  more  aquatic  life.” 

Do  you  have  squirrels  in  your  attic?  If  so, 
and  if  you  live  in  Lower  Merion  Township, 
report  the  matter  to  Joseph  P.  White,  of  Nar- 
berth,  who  is  making  arrangements  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  per- 
mits to  enable  a number  of  members  of  this 
Club  to  trap  squirrels  on  properties  in  the 
Township  where  owners  complain  of  dam- 
age done  by  these  small  animals.  (Inci- 
dentally, we  always  believed  that  squirrels 
were  well  provided  by  Mother  Nature  with 
fur  coats  for  winter  as  well  as  summer 
months.  But  at  least  one  Lower  Merion 
Township  squirrel  decided  it  would  like  to 
be  the  proud  owner  of  two  fur  coats!  For, 
to  his  dismay,  Joe  White  one  day  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a frantic  housewife  who 
informed  him  that  a portion  of  her  good 
fur  coat  had  actually  been  carried  away  by 
one  of  those  fur-bearing  nut-crackers!) 

At  the  recent  Lehigh  County  Sportsmen’s 
Show  held  in  Allentown,  Ernest  Jenkins, 
of  Narberth,  placed  second  in  the  Plug  Ac- 
curacy event,  with  a score  of  97;  while  Ed- 
win Anderson,  of  Philadelphia,  tied  with 
three  others  for  third  place,  with  a score 
of  96.  At  the  Philadelphia  Motorboat  and 
Sportsmen’s  Show,  too,  Eddie  Anderson’s 
score  of  93  held  second  place  on  the  first 
of  two  Novice  Nights;  while  Arthur  Miesen, 
of  Ardmore,  and  Charles  Spencer,  of  Upper 
Darby,  also  upheld  the  name  of  this  Club 
by  placing  second  and  third  respectively, 
on  the  second  of  two  Novice  Nights. 


Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Association 

Clubs  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  inter- 
ested in  joining  the  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CASTING  CLUBS 
should  contact  Lawrence  L.  Lehr,  of  924 
Monocacy  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  who  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Monocacy  Field  and  Stream 
Association  as  well  as  a member  of  the 
M.A.A.C.C.’s  Membership  Committee. 

Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association 

A total  of  1500  Rainbow  Trout  was  stocked 
by  the  PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMIS- 
SION above  the  dam  at  the  new  Montgomery 
County  Park,  and  800  Brown  Trout  were 
placed  in  Deep  Creek  which  runs  into  this 
dam,  said  Harry  Z.  Cole,  of  Norristown,  a 
member  of  this  Association  and  Bucks- 
Montgomery  Counties  Fish  Warden.  The 
Montgomery  County  Park  Dam,  which  was 
built  by  the  Montgomery  County  Commis- 
sioners for  the  enjoyment  of  all  of  the 
residents  of  the  County,  has  already  sur- 
passed the  fondest  hopes  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. Skating  was  enjoyed  by  thousands 
there  last  Winter.  And  since  “the  trout  have 
been  bitin’  ”,  fishermen  have  been  numer- 
ous at  the  water’s  edge.  (Charles  Hughes, 
of  Norristown,  reminds  the  sportsmen  that 
they  should  do  whatever  they  can  to  discour- 
age throwing  of  paper,  tin  cans  and  other 
forms  of  rubbish  around  the  Park  “Let’s  try 
to  keep  it  clean,”  he  urges) . 

E.  F.  Browse,  of  Norristown,  a member 
of  this  Association,  as  well  as  District  For- 
ester under  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  aided  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FED- 
ERATION OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS,  dis- 
tributed approximately  1500  small  trees  to 
each  of  the  member  clubs  of  the  Federa- 
tion. The  trees  were  to  be  planted  where 
they  would  provide  water  shed  protection 
as  well  as  game  food  and  cover  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 


Eugene  Muller,  of  Norristown,  son  of 
Adolph  Muller,  the  former  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commissioner,  won  the  much-talked 
about  bull  at  the  benefit  “Bull  Shoot”  which 
the  Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club  spon- 
sored for  the  benefit  of  the  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS.  This  shoot  was  not  only  a “grand 
get-together”  for  the  300  sportsmen  who 
participated  in  it,  but  it  was  a financial 
success  as  well. 

Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association 

Brook  Dolan,  world  traveler  and  scientist 
who  has  lead  many  expeditions  for  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
provided  a real  evening’s  entertainment  for 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  when  he  spoke 
to  them  at  a recent  meeting  at  which  he 
also  showed  unusually  fine  moving  pictures 
of  salmon  fishing  in  Norway  and  Canada. 
Mrs.  Dolan,  we  have  learned,  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  sportswoman,  proficient  in  the 
art  of  fly  fishing  for  salmon,  as  well  as  in 
taking  moving  pictures  of  their  interesting 
faraway  fishing  expeditions. 

Another  vote  of  appreciation  is  due  Wil- 
liam D.  Burk,  of  Melrose  for  the  splendid 
moving  pictures  which  he  showed  his  club 
members  on  the  occasion  of  this  same  meet- 
ing. Following  a number  of  “camera  shots” 
taken  last  Spring  when  floral  blooms  on  his 
Old  York  Road  estate  were  at  their  best,  Bill 
showed  the  group  pictures  of  how  he  and 
Mrs.  Burk  catch  Black  Bass  on  light  tackle 
in  Florida  waters.  One  of  the  fish  captured 
and  pictured  weighed  sixteen  and  one-half 
pounds.  That’s  a bass  that  is  a bass,  we 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
bass  fishermen  agree! 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  this 
Association,  Hon.  Edgar  Nicholson,  of  Ard- 
more, who  spent  a few  weeks  in  California, 
one  of  the  Association’s  Vice-Presidents, 
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Dr.  Charles  A.  E.  Codman,  of  Philadelphia, 
conducted  the  meeting  and  ascertained  that 
everyone  was,  as  usual,  “well  behaved.” 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  won  first  place  in 
Plug  Accuracy  casting  on  Team  Night  at  the 
Philadelphia  Motorboat  and  Sportsmen’s 
Show.  This  Association’s  team  average  was 
94.3.  The  members  of  the  Association’s  win- 
ning team  were:  George  DeGorgue  and 

Hobart  Lavin,  of  Upper  Darby,  and  Raymond 
Neirle,  of  Berlin,  New  Jersey.  On  Cham- 
pionship Night,  Charles  Stocker,  of  Phila- 
delphia, another  member  of  this  club,  placed 
first  with  a score  of  97.  On  the  second  of 
two  Expert  Nights,  Hobart  Lavin,  Charles 
Stocker  and  George  DeGorgue  placed 
first,  second  and  third,  respectively,  their 
scores  being  97,  96  and  95.  On  Novelty 
Night,  also,  George  DeGorgue  held  second 
place  by  breaking,  within  two  minutes  and 
fifteen  seconds,  five  balloons  with  a %-oz. 
plug  from  which  a needle  protruded.  Not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  experts,  Charles  J. 
Hisler,  of  Drexel  Hill,  on  the  second  of 
two  Novice  Nights,  took  top  honors  for  this 
Association  by  placing  first  with  a score 
of  90. 

Did  you  know  that  Byard  F.  Brogan,  of 
Philadelphia,  won  a Field  and  Stream  prize 
for  the  7-pound  largemouth  bass  which  he 
caught  last  summer?  And  did  you  know 
that  Lou  Dreuding,  also  of  Philadelphia, 
captured  another  big  channel  bass  during  the 
past  summer?  The  exact  weight  of  Lou’s 
fish  has  slipped  the  mind  of  the  writer,  but 
it  was  well  over  fifty  pounds. 

Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 

Extensive  planting  of  trees,  liberation  of 
pheasants,  extermination  of  vermin,  etc., 
have  kept  members  of  this  club  even  more 
than  usually  active  during  the  past  Spring 
months. 

In  addition  to  planting  its  share  of  the 
23,000  trees  which  were  distributed  among 
the  member  clubs  of  the  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTS- 
MEN’S CLUBS,  the  Perkiomen  Valley 
Sportsmen’s  Association  purchased  addi- 
tional trees  to  augment  this  early  Spring 
planting  program.  Pheasants  released  this 
Spring  through  this  club  in  Skippack,  Lower 
Frederick,  Perkiomen  and  portions  of  Upper 
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and  Lower  Salford  Townships  totaled  104, 
and  represented  this  club’s  share  of  the 
pheasants  released  from  the  Fisher  State 
Game  Farm  at  Schwenksville  and  from  the 
Federation’s  pheasant  pens  at  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary. 

John  C.  Markley,  of  Schwenksville,  Sec- 
retary of  this  Association,  informs  us  that 
Clarence  R.  Kratz,  of  Schwenksville,  Chair- 
man of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  has 
procured  for  the  meetings  of  this  club 
some  excellent  motion  pictures  on  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Royersford  Hunting  and  Fishing-  Association 

The  members  of  this  Association  express 
their  appreciation  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  COMMISSION  for  the  liberal  stocking 
of  streams  in  Montgomery  County;  to  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  and 
the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERA- 
TION OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS  for  the 
pheasants  and  quail  which  were  liberated  in 
Montgomery  County  during  the  early  Spring 
months;  and  to  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation,  also,  for  the  15,000  young  trees 
with  which  each  member  club  of  the  Fed- 
eration was  provided,  to  be  planted  where 
they  would  “increase  the  game-holding  ca- 
pacity of  the  fields  and  aid  in  building  up 
streams  for  more  aquatic  life.” 

Upper  Providence  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association 

Tying  trout  flies  during  quiet  winter  and 
early  Spring  evenings  proved  to  be  a real 
diversion  for  the  boys  at  Oaks.  In  fact, 
the  President  of  this  club,  R.  Howard  Mc- 
Farland, Jr.,  did  not  have  much  success 
with  his  favorite  brand  of  trout  fly  last  year 
and,  for  this  reason,  he  tied  some  of  a 
special  new  kind,  he  said.  We  have  been 
wondering  whether  the  new  trout  flies  have 
solved  his  fish-catching  problems. 

Members  of  this  club  report  that  they 
find  the  new  smooth-bore  .22  rifle  (which 
they  use  with  their  Mo-Skeet-O  outfits) 
an  ideal  gun  also  for  shooting  snakes  from 
distances  up  to  40  or  50  feet.  This  gun 
affords  an  excellent  weapon,  Howard  told  us, 
for  snake-shooting  around  stone  pits  and 
water  where,  in  many  instances,  rifle  bullets 
might  glance  off  and  thereby  provide  acci- 
dent hazards. 


feS  , 

When  the  Boulder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  held  a benefit  shoot  for  the  Montgomery  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  there  were  present  men  and  women  from  the  Southeastern  part 
ot  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  The  above  is  a part  of  the  group 

that  attended. 
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Wissahiekon  Field  and  Stream  Association 

The  Wissahiekon  Field  and  Stream  Asso- 
ciation’s members  have  also  been  busily 
engaged  in  Spring  tree-planting,  pheasant 
liberation  and  stocking  of  fish,  as  well  as  in 
making  preparations  for  a good  summer  of 
fishing  on  the  dam  which  they  recently 
built  in  their  vicinity. 

Hiram  Reinhart,  of  Norristown,  upheld 
the  name  of  this  club  by  placing  third  on 
the  first  of  two  Novice  Nights  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Motorboat  and  Sportsmen’s  Show. 
His  score  was  90  out  of  a possible  100. 


BANNER  BEDFORD  RALLY 
ADDRESSED  BY  BRETH 

Urging  landowners  and  sportsmen  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  Game  Commission  to 
preserve  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  “in- 
dustries”— the  sports  of  hunting  and  fishing — 
Harris  G.  Breth,  the  sportsmen’s  radio  repre- 
sentative, addressed  a throng  of  700  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  Bedford  County’s  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen  at  Yellow  Creek. 

The  Clearfield  radio  commentator,  who 
has  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  wildlife 
protection,  gave  a most  illuminating  and 
interesting  address.  He  pointed  out  that 
hunters  and  fishermen  are  responsible  for 
more  than  half  of  the  receipts  of  combined 
sports  in  Pennsylvania. 

While  large  city  dailies  continue  to  feature 
baseball,  football  and  boxing  on  their  sports 
pages,  he  declared,  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men fail  to  receive  the  recognition  their 
sport  deserves. 

Game  and  fish  are  among  the  state’s  lead- 
ing resources,  he  said.  Purchases  of  sports- 
men benefit  everyone,  and  Mr.  Breth’s  sta- 
tistics showed  without  question  why  legis- 
lators, business  men  and  others  should 
interest  themselves  in  the  future  of  this 
sport. 

The  speaker  has  travelled  widely  in  Penn- 
sylvania studying  wildlife,  its  habits,  food 
supply,  etc.,  in  order  to  gain  knowledge 
of  how  to  increase  the  numbers  of  game 
animals,  birds  and  fish. 

He  gave  his  opinion  that  the  preservation 
of  this  sport  is  not  so  much  dependent  upon 
shortening  the  open  seasons  and  reducing 
the  limit  of  kill  as  upon  providing  more  food 
and  shelter. 

Mr.  Breth  gave  figures  on  the  number  of 
acres  of  state  owned  lands  and  showed  how 
the  large  timber  on  these  and  privately 
owned  lands  is  sometimes  harmful  to  wild- 
life because  the  dense  foliage  of  the  larger 
trees  shuts  out  sunlight  and  hinders  the 
growth  of  underbrush  upon  which  small 
animals  feed. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  planting 
seeds  of  game  food  plants  in  fence  corners 
and  open  areas,  so  there  will  be  ample  food 
for  wildlife  during  the  long  winter  months. 
By  supplying  the  necessary  food  in  the 
wooded  areas  the  sportsmen  can  help  to  pro- 
tect the  farmers’  crops  from  destruction  by 
game,  and  thus  have  the  good  will  of  the 
landowner  as  well  as  insure  the  future  of 
his  sport. 

A very  complete  and  interesting  program 
was  presented  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  by  the  sportsmen’s  clubs.  A total  of 
640  persons  were  served  in  the  Yellow  Creek 
school  at  the  banquet,  the  ladies  handling 
the  crowd  with  dexterity  and  serving  the 
meal  rapidly  and  without  any  delays. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Smith  Voca- 
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Pennsylvania  and  showed  motion  pictures 
of  the  sports  and  of  Pennsylvania  scenery. 
Guests  of  the  association  at  the  banquet  were 
Adams  County  Game  Protector  Leo  Bush- 
man, Gettysburg;  John  Sedan,  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  Attorney  Richard  Brown, 
Gettysburg.  During  the  evening  awards 
were  made  to  various  sportsmen  as  fol- 
lows: Fishing  rod,  Charles  Snyder;  reel, 

Roger  J.  Keefer;  one-gallon  can  of  auto  oil, 
R.  J.  Stonesifer;  tackle  box,  Ivan  R.  Riley; 
can  of  auto  polish,  William  V.  Sneeringer; 
fishing  line,  Lloyd  Spangler;  fishing  line, 
William  V.  Sneeringer;  fishing  plug,  Charles 
Morehead;  hooks,  Raymond  Riffle;  bait  box, 
Edward  Leister. 


One  of  the  most  famous  brown  trout  streams  of  the  East,  Brodheads  Creek  at  Stokes  Mill, 

Monroe  County. 


June,  Sullivan  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  July, 
Westfield  Club;  August,  Long  Run  Club; 
September,  Morris  Club;  October,  Tioga 
Club;  November,  Hillside  Club;  December, 
Cowanesque  Valley  Club;  February,  Gaines; 
March,  Mansfield. 

Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  State  College  and  form- 
erly head  of  the  agriculture  school  at  Penn 
State,  presented  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
nursery  stream  work  in  the  Kettle  Creek 
area  following  the  regular  business  meeting. 
Dean  Watts  showed  both  still  and  motion 
pictures,  both  in  colors,  and  commented  on 
the  history  and  significance  of  each  picture. 
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tional  Band  and  an  orchestra  from  Central 
City.  As  late  guests  were  finishing  their 
dinner,  several  reels  of  fascinating  motion 
pictures  were  shown  by  Randolph  H.  Thomp- 
son, Game  Commission  lecturer.  These  pic- 
tures, in  full  color,  and  showing  many  inter- 
esting Pennsylvania  scenes,  were  well  worth 
seeing. 

Chester  Price  introduced  guests  from  Blair, 
Somerset,  Cambria,  Huntingdon  and  Fulton 
counties,  as  well  as  county  officials  and  other 
celebrities  present. 

William  G.  Fluke,  of  Saxton,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Game  Commission,  spoke  briefly 
on  the  wild  turkey  experimental  program, 
which  he  said  had  fully  justified  its  exist- 
ence by  the  results  achieved. 

He  introduced  Hon.  G.  I.  Phillips,  present 
Game  Commissioner,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Critch- 
field,  member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  both 
of  whom  spoke  of  their  desire  to  continue 
the  program  of  the  past  and  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  organized  sports- 
men. 

Other  speakers  were  C.  N.  Sherlock,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry,  M.  C. 
Merritts,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Dewey  H. 
Miller,  Bedford  county’s  own  sportsmen’s 
representative,  and  Alex  Sweigert,  editor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Several  excellent  musical  selections  were 
interspersed  in  the  program,  and  a clever 
playlet,  “The  Women  Go  Hunting,”  was 
enacted. 


FISHING  AWARDS  AT 
ADAMS  DINNER 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  sports- 
men from  Littlestown  and  vicinity  attended 
the  fifth  annual  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association  in 
the  parish  house  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
church,  West  King  street  extended.  A 
chicken  dinner  was  served  by  the  Women’s 
Missionary  Society.  “America”  was  sung  by 
the  group  with  the  Rev.  David  S.  Kam- 
merer  leading  the  singing  and  Chief  of 
Police  Harold  S.  Roberts  at  the  piano.  The 
invocation  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Kenneth 
D.  James.  Following  the  serving  of  the 
banquet,  a short  business  meeting  was  held. 
The  treasurer’s  report  showed  $202.16  in  the 
treasury.  Walter  B.  Crouse,  chairman  of 
the  fishing  contest  committee,  reported  that 
a prize  will  be  offered  to  the  boy  under  ten 
years  of  age  who  catches  the  largest  fish. 
The  members  of  this  committee  in  addition 
to  Crouse  are  Theron  Spangler,  Richard  A. 
Little,  Clarence  L.  Schwartz  and  John  Hofe. 
W.  E.  Stites,  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee,  reported  a membership  of  152, 
an  increase  of  31  members  over  last  year. 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Phreaner  and  Richard  C. 
Fink  are  members  of  Mr.  Stites’  committee. 
Field  Man  Bernard  Dillman  reported  on 
game  released  and  also  on  the  feeding  of 
game  during  the  winter.  He  stated  that 
fifty  bushels  of  corn  and  500  pounds  of 
scratch  feed  had  been  purchased  for  the 
feeding.  Deputy  Game  Protector  Charles 
M.  Morehead  reported  on  game  killed.  Karl 
Bankert,  a trustee  of  the  organization,  re- 
ported that  the  charter  for  incorporation  of 
the  association  will  be  presented  to  the 
court  on  April  11.  The  speaker  for  the 
evening  was  Randolph  H.  Thompson,  lec- 
turer for  the  Game  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  spoke  on  hunting  and  fishing  in 


DISCUSS  FIELD  TRIAL  IN  TIOGA 

Members  of  the  Tioga  County  Consolidated 
Sportsmen’s  Association  were  guests  of  the 
Aspah  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  their  monthly 
meeting.  Ladies’  Aid  Society  served  a 
dinner  to  nearly  100  sportsmen  in  the 
Grange  hall  at  Asaph,  where  the  business 
meeting  and  program  were  held. 

Several  proposed  by-law  changes  were 
approved  and  it  was  voted  to  hold  monthly 
instead  of  quarterly  meetings  in  the  future. 
Host  clubs  for  each  month  were  assigned  by 
lot.  The  Association  voted  to  contribute 
$25  toward  the  purchase  of  a Mobile  Kitchen 
for  Britain.  A proposed  bird  dog  field  trial 
was  discussed  and  John  Zurfluh,  Westfield, 
was  named  chairman  of  a committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  such  a venture. 

Discussion  of  the  distribution  of  game 
throughout  the  county,  instituted  by  Game 
Protector  Leslie  H.  Wood,  resulted  in  the 
suggestion  that  member  clubs  inform  Joseph 
Borden,  Game  Management  committee  chair- 
man, where  and  how  they  would  prefer  to 
have  their  game  distributed.  This  informa- 
tion would  be  filed  by  Mr.  Borden  where 
it  would  be  readily  accessible  to  Game  Pro- 
tector Wood  when  he  received  shipments  of 
rabbits  or  pheasants  for  distribution  in  this 
area. 

Monthly  meetings  were  allotted  as  follows: 
March,  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  Wellsboro  March  21,  at  the  Penn 
Wells  Hotel;  April,  Big  Elm  Rod  and  Gun 
Club;  May,  Little  Marsh  Rod  and  Gun  Club; 


SPORTSMAN’S  FAIR  PLANNED 
IN  CHESTER 

All  roads  for  hunters  and  fishermen  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states,  June  20  to 
July  12,  inclusive,  will  lead  to  big  sports- 
men’s fair,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  auspices  of  the 
Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Inc., 
whose  headquarters  is  located  at  Thomdale 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  between  Down- 
ingtown  and  Coatesville.  Harry  M.  Zook, 
President  of  this  club,  Pottstown,  has  named 
Cyrus  McCorkle  as  chairman  of  the  fair. 
McCorkle,  an  affable  fellow,  declares  that 
the  club  will  have  a whale  of  a fair,  never 
before  witnessed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fair 
will  be  held  at  nights. 

There  will  be  fish  ponds  and  some  of  the 
nicest  speckled  beauties  you  ever  laid  your 
eyes  on  will  be  exhibited;  there  will  be 
exhibits  of  fishing  tackle  and  guns,  rifles 
and  revolvers;  there  will  be  an  archery  court 
and  practice;  rifle,  revolver  and  shot  gun 
clay  target  practice;  fifteen  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing rides,  aerial  acts,  dog  and  pony  shows, 
wood  chopping  contests,  fly  and  bait  and 
surf  casting  events,  Mo-Shi-To  shooting; 
well,  everything  to  attract  the  sportsmen.  ! 
Invitations  will  be  extended  to  every  sports- 
men’s club  in  this  and  adjacent  states.  The 
founder  of  the  club,  which  celebrated  its 
26th  annual  banquet,  Thursday  April  24,  is 
Norman  M.  Wood,  well  known  sportsman 
of  Coatesville.  The  proceeds  of  the  big  fair 
will  be  used  to  purchase  a farm  of  from  200 
to  500  acres  on  which  fishing  and  hunting 
will  be  available.  Several  sites  are  in  view. 
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Heavy  brown  trout  water,  Tunkhannock  Creek  in  Susquehanna  County. 


BENNETT  SPEAKER  AT 
MONTOUR  DINNER 

The  Montour  County  Fish  and  Game 
Conservation  Club  held  its  annual  banquet 
in  Shiloh  Fellowship  Hall,  where  the  women 
of  Shiloh  Church  served  a baked  ham 
supper. 

Seated  at  the  speakers  table  were  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  of  State  College,  the  speaker  of 
the  evening;  John  B.  Ross,  district  supervisor 
of  game  protectors  in  Division  C,  of  Wil- 
iamsport;  Bruce  Yeager,  game  warden,  of 
Northumberland,  Harry  Carl,  fish  warden, 
of  Elysburg;  Jesse  Newcomer,  Muncy;  Leroy 
ECehl,  Clarence  Fry,  Frank  C.  Watson,  Fred 
Kindig,  Charles  Mausteller,  Danville  and 
2.  W.  Kreisher  and  Robert  Van  Sickle,  Cata- 
vissa. 

Fred  Kindig  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
local  club  which  included  placing  of  27 
lushing  bars,  establishing  25  food  shelters, 
olacing  444  rabbits,  releasing  large  allot- 
nents  of  bass  and  trout  in  Montour  county 
streams. 

C.  W.  Kreisher,  of  Catawissa,  invited  mem- 
oers  of  the  Montour  County  Club  to  a mooi- 
ng in  his  office  in  Catawissa  April  10  at 
1:30  o’clock  to  discuss  problems  common  to 
nembers  of  both  counties. 

Bruce  Yeager,  of  Northumberland,  said 
fiat  there  were  660,000  resident  licenses  is- 
sued in  the  state  last  year  in  addition  to 
10,000  non-residents  and  farmers  who  are 
allowed  to  hunt  on  their  own  land. 

The  game  killed  in  the  state  last  year  ap- 
proximated 10,000  tons. 

He  congratulated  the  local  club  on  their 
work  in  feeding,  stocking  and  protecting 
the  wild  life  and  in  cultivating  good  rela- 
tions with  the  land  owners. 

John  B.  Ross,  of  Williamsport,  district 
supervisor  of  game  protectors  of  Columbia 
and  Montour  Counties,  said  that  Montour 
County  is  the  greatest  ringneck  county  in 
the  state  because  of  its  natural  breeding  sites 
and  the  propagation  area  at  Washington- 
ville  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

He  congratulated  the  local  club  in  estab- 
lishing areas  throughout  the  county. 

Dr.  Logan  Bennett,  of  State  College,  re- 
viewed the  conservation  of  big  game  and 
water  fowl  throughout  the  United  States. 
He  said  from  1900  to  1920  the  water  fowl 
area  was  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  species  were  nearly  extinct.  Due  to 
the  reformation  of  30,000,000  acres  for  farm 
purposes  and  successive  years  of  drought. 
The  federal  duck  stamp  act  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  an  increase  of  water  fowl  of 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  five  years.  Each 
black  bear  brought  down  has  cost  hunters 
$20,000. 

Andrew  Balschi  entertained  with  several 
reels  of  motion  pictures  of  fishing  in  Canada. 


GROUSE  IDEAL  TIOGA  GAME 
BIRD— GORDON 

Seth  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  pointed  to 
the  ruffed  grouse  as  the  ideal  game  bird  for 
Tioga  County  and  urged  sportsmen  to  pro- 
mote the  propagation  of  these  birds,  in  an 
address  before  300  sportsmen,  their  wives 
and  guests  at  the  first  annual  banquet  of 
the  Tioga  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s 
Association  last  Friday  evening  at  the  Penn 
Wells  Hotel,  in  Wellsboro. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  ringneck 


pheasants  for  Tioga  County,  Mr.  Gordon 
declared  that  ringnecks  thrive  in  grain 
growing  sections  and  since  Tioga  County  is 
predominantly  a dairy  and  cattle  grazing 
area  the  ringneck  population  here  is  quite 
light. 

A few  ringnecks  could  be  maintained  here, 
Mr.  Gordon  said,  but  they  would  not  pro- 
vide the  same  high  calibre  of  hunting  as 
compared  with  other  sections.  He  urged 
sportsmen  to  turn  their  efforts  toward  the 
encouragement  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  which 
he  termed  the  finest  of  game  birds,  instead 
of  attempting  to  raise  such  a sectional  bird 
as  the  ringneck. 

Samuel  Castner,  Williamsport,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Game  Commission,  commended 
the  sportsmen  for  their  fine  organization  and 
said  that  Tioga  County  and  its  sportsmen 
enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  with  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  field  force  per- 
sonnel. Speaking  of  ringneck  pheasants  for 
Tioga  County,  Mr.  Castner  said  field  force 
reports  and  experimental  station  surveys 
indicate  where  the  bird  is  best  adapted  and 
it  is  then  planted  in  that  area.  Questioned 
as  to  the  possibility  of  wild  turkey  hunting 
here,  Mr.  Castner  pointed  out  that  the 
south  central  district  of  the  state  is  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  bird,  although  in 
earlier  days  there  was  wild  turkey  hunting 
in  the  Pine  Creek  region.  He  discussed 
briefly  the  wild  mating  as  opposed  to  the 
farm  mating  propagation  of  the  turkey. 


JUDGE  GRAFF  SPEAKS  AT 
SPRING  CHURCH  MEET 

Two  hundred  forty  members  of  the  Spring 
Church  Sportsmen’s  Association  gathered  in 
the  Spring  Church  Grange  Hall  for  the 
Club’s  second  annual  supper  meeting. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  moving 
pictures  of  Armstrong  County.  Speakers 
were  J.  Frank  Graff,  Judge  of  Armstrong 
County,  who  spoke  on  the  Merits  of  True 
Sportsmanship.  William  Ashe,  District  At- 
torney and  President  of  the  Armstrong 
County  Sportsman’s  League,  gave  a very 
interesting  talk  on  the  Value  of  Sportsmen’s 
Organizations.  Herbert  G.  Gates,  Arm- 
strong County  Assemblyman,  spoke  on  his 
part  in  sportsmens’  legislation.  Visitors  in- 
cluded Walter  H.  Miller,  County  Commis- 
sioner and  Secretary  of  the  Armstrong 
County  Sportsmen’s  League,  R.  H.  McKis- 
sick,  County  Game  Protector,  Carl  A.  White, 
Delegate  to  the  Southwestern  Division,  Carl 
Benton  of  the  Buffalo  Valley  Club,  R.  Clyde 
King  of  the  Apollo  Club,  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Picard,  Secretary  of  the  Armstrong  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Club. 

After  the  entertainment  a delicious  spa- 
ghetti supper  was  served  by  the  lunch  com- 
mittee. 

Our  club  consists  of  300  members.  We 
hold  two  Beagle  Field  Trials  each  year,  spon- 
sor a mush  ball  team  and  have  an  annual 
community  picnic. 
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HERE  X THERE 
'N  ANGLERDOM 


What  will  probably  go  down  in  the  rec- 
ords as  the  outstanding  first  day  catch  of 
the  season,  was  the  creel  taken  on  Penns 
Creek  by  G.  M.  Schreckengast  of  the  State 
Police,  Harrisburg.  “Schreck,”  as  he  is 
popularly  known  by  his  many  angling  friends 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  scored  an  amazing 
catch  of  rainbow  trout.  Four  of  these  rain- 
bows were  22  inches  apiece  in  length,  two 
were  17  inches  and  the  remainder  of  the 
catch  were  twelve  inches.  Fishing  with 
Schreck  on  the  first  day  was  George  Myers  of 
Harrisburg  who  caught  a fine  heavy  girthed 
rainbow  17  inches  in  length. 


The  following  first  day  catches  were 
scored  in  Lancaster  County  waters,  accord- 
ing to  a report  received  from  Warden  Horace 
Pyle  of  Coatesville.  Earl  Root  of  Ephrata 
landed  a fine  15  inch  brown  trout  while 
fishing  in  Cedar  Run  near  Churchtown.  Bill 
Bixler,  of  Ephrata,  R.  D.,  caught  five  trout 
in  Indian  Run,  the  largest  14  inches  in  length. 


From  Warden  G.  Max  Noll  of  Montrose 
comes  the  following  report  of  first  day 
catches  on  Starrucca  Creek  in  Susquehanna 
County.  Forty-four  fishermen  were  con- 
tacted; 17  had  no  catches,  and  27  had  8 brook 
trout,  35  brown  trout  and  24  rainbow  trout. 
Best  one  man  catch  was  six  trout,  four 
browns  and  two  rainbows.  Largest  trout 
taken  was  a 16%  inch  brown,  while  a 15 
inch  rainbow  and  10%  inch  brook  trout 
were  also  taken.  The  stream  was  high  and 
water  temperature  was  low  definitely  affect- 
ing the  catches,  according  to  Noll. 


Speaking  of  careful  handling  and  landing 
big  fish,  we  know  the  following  report  will 
prove  interesting.  It  concerns  Morgan 
Fechter  of  Altoona  who  landed  a 21  inch 
brown  trout  weighing  3 pounds  3 ounces  on 
a number  14  Grey  Hackle  one  day  last 
season  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County.  After 
the  fish  had  been  hooked,  it  broke  water 
then  headed  upstream,  swimming  through  a 
coil  of  old  fence  wire  on  the  stream  bottom. 
There  it  bogged  down,  and  Fechter  upon 
investigating  found  the  wire.  He  pulled 
the  wire  bundle  to  the  surface,  held  it  with 
one  hand  and  pushed  the  rod  through  with 
the  other.  Then  retrieving  the  rod,  he 
again  routed  the  fish  and  succeeded  in  land- 
ing it. 


Fishing  in  Whipple  Run,  Huntingdon 
County,  on  the  first  day,  Earl  Pollack  of 
Mount  Union  caught  two  fine  rainbow  trout, 
17  and  18  inches  in  length  on  worm.  Joe 
Kephart  of  Mount  Union  caught  three  beau- 
tiful rainbows,  14  to  15  inches  and  Jay  Pol- 
lack scored  with  a 19  inch  rainbow  in  the 
same  water. 


Richard  W.  Graffius  of  Spruce  Creek,  Hunting- 
don County,  with  the  21*4  inch  3*4  pounds  brown 
trout  he  caught  on  opening  day  this  year  in 

Spruce  Creek.  The  catch  was  scored  on  fly. 

Comments  livewire  Special  Warden  A.  J. 
Socher  of  Blawnox:  “All  last  summer  while 
checking  fishermen  on  the  Upper  Allegheny 
River,  I found  more  and  more  fishermen 
trying  plug  and  fly  fishing  instead  of  bait 
fishing.  If  we  want  our  boys  and  girls  that 
are  coming  on  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  fishing, 
we  will  have  to  say  to  ourselves  ‘I  think  I 
shall  start  plug  and  fly  fishing  and  leave 
more  fish  food  in  the  streams  for  the  fish.’ 
There  were  more  fish  being  caught  and  more 
strikes  from  fish  were  being  had  with  the 
little  plugs  than  ever  before.  A.  W.  Bowser 
lead  the  club  well  into  September  with  a 
19%  inch  smallmouth  bass  caught  on  a red 
and  white  Shakespeare  Midget  Spinner  and 
the  writer  was  second  with  a 17%  inch 
smallmouth  taken  on  a Green  Perch  finish 
plug  of  the  same  make.  South  Bend’s  Fish- 
O-Bite  in  the  silver  herring  finish  produced 
an  18  inch  smallmouth  and  so  it  goes  down 
the  line  to  14  inches,  all  caught  on  small 
lures.  I have  received  letters  from  fishermen 
who  have  had  lots  of  sport  with  the  Mack’s 
Minno  Bug  from  Warren  downstream.  Even 
with  the  size  limit  back  to  9 inches  on  bass, 
there  are  lots  of  fishermen  who  are  putting 
10  and  11  inch  fish  back  in  the  water  if  they 
are  not  hooked  too  badly.  Nearly  every 
weekend  some  of  the  boys  meet  up  with 
Ross  Bailey,  the  Fish  Warden  from  Youngs - 
ville.  The  boys  claim  he  must  be  able  to 
smell  where  a fellow  is  fishing  and  he  is 
always  willing  to  be  of  service.  I am  strong 
for  plugs  and  flies  when  fishing.” 


For  the  second  time  in  the  three  years 
which  Conemaugh  Township  High  School 
at  Davidsville,  Somerset  County,  has  been 
in  operation  a fishing  club  has  been  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  Howard  Hel- 
sel.  Approximately  35  boys  in  grades  7 to 
12  are  members  of  the  club  which  meets 
once  a week  during  school  hours  in  a regu- 
lar club  period. 

Last  year’s  program  dealt  largely  with 
tying  flies  and  use  of  artificial  lures,  casting 
technique,  and  a study  of  local  streams.  The 
club  members  this  year  intend  to  make  their 
own  flies  and  have  voted  to  make  a bamboo 
rod,  as  their  year’s  project. 

Officers  of  the  club  for  1941  are:  Mike 

Krajnak,  president;  Bob  Saylor,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  Klimek,  Secretary-treasurer. 

Two  other  clubs  of  a sports  nature  organ- 
ized at  Conemaugh  Township  High  School, 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  rural  high 
schools,  having  1059  students  in  grades  7 
to  12,  are  rifle  club  and  archery  club. 

Advisers  of  these  organizations  are  Glenn 
C.  Hess  and  Joseph  Jones,  rifle  club;  and 
Paul  Berkebile,  archery. 
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Highlights  at  the  annual  spring  rally  of 
the  Conway  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  of  ) 
Beaver  County  were  a fish  fry  and  the  show-  I 
ing  of  Alaskan  movies,  according  to  E.  Win-  I 
disch,  Jr.,  club  secretary.  At  the  time  the 
club  announced  the  winner  in  its  school 
essay  contest,  “What  Conservation  Means  to 
the  Sportsman.”  First  prize  was  won  by 
Sam  Floride  and  second  prize  by  Joe  Fausti. 
Speakers  were  Cliff  Iman,  fish  warden,  Brad- 
ley McGregor,  game  protector,  and  John  G. 
Mock,  outdoor  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  < 
Harry  Depp,  one  of  the  original  sponsors  for  I 
the  annual  deer  feeding  caravan,  was  a 
guest  at  the  dinner. 


Two  exceptionally  fine  bass  were  taken 
in  Pocono  Lake  last  season  by  Edward  Zan- 
boni,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Sheffler  of  Mount 
Carmel,  according  to  a report  received  from 
Fish  Warden  Harry  Carl  of  Elysburg.  Zan- 
boni’s  catch  measured  18%  inches  in  length 
and  tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds  10  ounces. 
Sheffler  took  a 21%  inch  fish  weighing  5 
pounds  10  ounces.  Both  bass  were  taken  on 
minnow. 


Heading  the  Mount  Carmel  Game  Protec- 
tive Association  this  year  is  Norman  Statler. 
Edgar  Buck  is  vice  president,  Joseph  Yeager, 
financial  secretary,  Michael  Marenick,  re- 
cording secretary  and  Clement  Yeager,  treas- 
urer. This  club  has  been  very  active  in 
all  types  of  conservation  work  during  the 
past  and  it  is  the  club’s  desire  to  promote 
good  clean  sportsmanship  at  all  time. 


-SIGH- 
ISN’T  IT  A 
LOVELY  MOON? 


IT  SURE  IS-- I'M 
ALMOST  GLAD  I 
FORGOT  MV 
FISHING  LINE? 


THE  DOCTOR 
WARNED  ME  TO 
VE  UP  NIGHT- 


GIVE  HIM  MORE  LINE- 
KEEP  YOUR  LINE  TIGHT- 
PLAV  HIM  A LITTLE  - < 
PULL  HIM  RIGHT 
IN- LOOK  OUT  FOR 
THAI  TWIG -CAREFUL. 
OR  HE'LL  GET, 

AWAY  *.  - - - 


DON'T  YOU  THINK 
YOU  BETTER  SAVE 
SOME  OF  THAT 
BACK  SEAT  DRIVING 
’TILL  LATER  FOR  GOING 
HOME? 


BOO  HOO! 

HE  WAS  ALL 
SET  TO  PROPOSE^ 
AND  THEN  HE 
GOT  A BITE? 

SOB -SOB-  ' 


THERE- THERE- 
OON'T  CRY -YOU'LL 
HOOK  HIM  LATER! 


MV  WIFES  GOING 
TO  CAST -AND  I 
DON’T  KNOW  WHAT 
TO  YELL  TO  WARN 
EVERYBODY! 


GOSH,  1 DON’T 
KNOW  EITHER  * 
WHY  DON'T  YOU 
JUST  YELLTIMBER? 


IF  I'D  LISTENED 
TO  MY  WIFE  AND 
STAYED  HOME 
TONIGHT  THIS 
WOULDN'T  HAVE 
HAPPENED ! 


LET  ME  HAVE  A 
NIP  OF  THAT  WHILE 
MY  WIFE'S  OVER 
AT  THE  CAR! 


I MIGHT  AS  WELL  HAVE 
ANOTHER -TWO  NIPS  DON'T 
' SMELL  ANY  WORSE  ON  THE 
BREATH  THAN  JUST  ONE! 

HEY,  POP, 

DO  I GET  THAT 
NEW  FISHING  ROD 
IF  1 PROMISE  NOT 
TO  TELL  MOM? 


BEFORE  WE  WERE 
MARRIED  HORACE  USED 
TO  WANT  TO  SPOON 
WHENEVER  THERE 
WAS  A MOON- 
NOW  HE  JUST 
WANTS  TO 
FISH  f 
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THAT’S 
JUST  LIKE 
MY  JAWRGE? 


SHE’S  HUNTING  CATNIP- 
FOR  BAIT-  SAYS  SHE  WANT  Si 
TO  CATCH  A CATFISH! 


GOSH,  ITS  DARK 
HERE, EVA-1  HAVE 
A NOTION  TO  J Wl  I AT  ?f* 
V]  STEAL  A yi-I-THOUGKT 
KISS!  r^(  YOU  DID?! 
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EDITORIAL 


The  serious  lack  of  Spring  rainfall  plus  mid-June  weather  in  April  has 
served  to  bring  about  a rather  serious  situation.  Streams  which  should  be 
running  full  are  really  nearer  the  low  levels  of  the  August  season  and  the 
watersnake  is  swiftly  becoming  a menace  to  the  trout  fishermen. 

Ordinarily,  April  is  a month  of  colder  days  and  heavy  rainfall  and  the 
watersnake  is  more  sluggish  as  he  returns  from  his  state  of  Winter  hiber- 
nation. Not  so  true  this  year,  with  an  extremely  premature  season  the 
predator  of  our  streams  came  back  into  circulation  too  soon  for  comfort  and 
his  active  presence  is  of  much  concern  to  the  fisherman.  If  unmolested,  the 
watersnake  assisted  by  present  low  water  levels,  will  cut  deep  into  the  supply 
of  fish  life.  Capable  of  remaining  under  water  for  long  periods,  many  are  the 
numbers  of  fine  trout  which  fall  prey  to  his  vicious  jaws.  A quick  grab  and 
the  snake  returns  to  the  shore  with  the  struggling  trout  where  he  finally 
devours  it 

Most  welcome  are  the  fine  reports  coming  to  the  Board.  Reports  which 
recite  of  organized  campaigns  to  exterminate  this  marauder.  Some  of  the 
clubs,  I understand,  have  enlisted  the  help  of  Boy  Scout  Troops  and  are  really 
and  truly  doing  a fine  job. 

The  watersnake  must  be  checked.  Heavy  stocked  streams  providing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food  certainly  serves  to  multiply  snakes  in  large  numbers. 
Boy  Scouts  and  others  cooperating  with  sportsmen  and  sportsmen’s  groups 
can  certainly  accomplish  much  in  preserving  our  fish  life  if  they  will  con- 
tinue to  stamp  this  nuisance  from  our  streams. 
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BASSING  WITH 


THE  FLY  ROD 


By  WILLIAM  R.  WALTON 


The  mad  black  bass  is  just  an  ass; 

He’ll  bite  at  brass,  his  wit  is  crass. 

As  game  he’s  class,  we’ll  let  that  pass. 

But,  is  he  smart? — That’s  apple  sass. 

Walton  (not  Izaak) 

WHEN  is  a bass  not  a bass?  The  answer 
is,  when  he  is  a sunfish  because  that 
really  is  what  our  black  basses  are — just 
overgrown  sunfish.  However,  folks  insist  on 
calling  them  bass  and  maybe  that  is  what 
makes  the  fish  crazy?  Well,  anyhow  if  they 
ain’t  crazy,  what  makes  them  strike  at  the 
outre  monstrosities  thrown  continually  at 
them  by  fishermen?  Just  you  answer  me  that 
if  you  can. 

A kid  whom  I knew,  went  bathing  au 
naturel,  in  a back  channel  of  Plummer’s  Is- 
land in  the  Potomac,  one  hot  July  day,  when 
darned  if  a nutty  bass  did  not  swim  up  and 
bit  him  on  the — Ouch!  it  hurt,  and  bathing 
was  all  finished  for  that  day.  Now,  this  is 
a gospel  true  tale  and  is  related  as  proof  posi- 
tive that  the  black  bass  is  afflicted  with  de- 
mentia whatchamacallit.  But  every  so  often 
the  bass  have  lucid  intervals  and  then  you 
might  as  well  do  a Simple  Simon  in  your 
wife’s  washtub  or  washing  machine. 

You  know,  fishing  just  comes  natural  to 
some  folks,  it’s  like  playing  the  fiddle.  Some 
play  the  fiddle  entrancingly;  others  play  it  not 
so  entrancingly.  Yet  others,  who  think  they 
play  it  well — but  why  drag  unpleasantness 
into  a pleasant  subject?  Then  there  are  some 
folks  who  could  not  learn  to  play  Yankee 
Doodle  to  save  themselves  from  a Nazi  con- 
centration camp.  Now,  I claim  angling  is 
something  like  that,  one’s  natural  aptitude, 
plus  pra-ctice,  determines  his  proficiency  in 
the  sport.  But  this  fact  should  not  deter  any- 
one from  essaying  the  fly  rod  for  bass  be- 
cause he  may  be  among  the  lucky  few  who 
can  become  a virtuoso  of  the  rod. 

My  personal  addiction  to  the  fly  rod  dates 
back  many  years  and  may  be  due  to  the 
liking  for  the  delicate  and  artistic  things  of 
life.  That  whippy  old  stick  in  my  opinion  has 
them  all  faded  to  a pale  pink,  and  I don’t  mean 
maybe.  I used  to  prefer  it  to  fish  bait,  even 
for  catfish,  and  I still  do. 

Not  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  casting 
or  bait  rod.  It  is  a wonderful  tool  in  the 
hands  of  a Bill  Vogt  or  Tony  Accetta.  But 
when  I occasionally  change  over  from  the 
fly  rod  to  the  casting  stick,  it  always  reminds 
me  of  the  time  I forgot  and  left  my  fly  tips 
at  home,  and  tried  to  fish  with  the  butt  and 
middle  joints.  Yes,  yes,  the  casting  rod  is  a 
wonderful  thing  and  if  I were  forced  to  the 
choice  of  fishing  with  it  for  the  rest  of  my 
bfe  or  going  to  jail— we-e-11,  there’s  no  fishing 
in  any  of  the  jails  that  I — that  is  to  say,  there 
is  no  fishing  in  jail. 

Regarding  fly  rods,  there  is  a vast  amount 
of  bunk  written  about  these  for  the  use  of  the 
average  fisherman,  and  much  of  this  emanates 
from  professional  angling  writers.  Not  that  I 
have  anything  against  these  mostly  very  fine 
men,  whose  opportunities  I envy  deeply.  By- 
and-large,  they  are  vastly  beneficial  to  the 
sport,  but  I think  they  sometimes  lose  sight  of 


the  limitations  surrounding  the  average  angler 
in  this  country,  among  which  group  I con- 
sider myself.  I work  at  a desk  too  dam  much 
of  the  time,  and  the  rest  of  us  do  likewise  at 
some  kind  of  a job.  Unlike  the  professional, 
we  do  not  fish  continually,  day  upon  day,  and 
for  this  reason  our  tackle  including  rods  is 
seldom  put  to  the  severe  test  imposed  by  con- 
stant use. 

Now,  what  I am  driving  at  is  this,  some 
professionals  in  discussing  rod  requirements 
leave  their  readers  with  the  impression  that 
the  possession  of  an  expensive  fly  rod  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  good,  practical  fly  cast- 
ing which  is  all  just  so  much  h-o-o-e-y.  The 
truth  is  that  some  low  priced,  modem,  ma- 
chine-made rods  approximate  closely  in  dur- 
ability and  action  many  of  the  most  expensive 
rods  made.  The  differences  are  chiefly  in  the 
finish,  ferrules  and  other  things  although 
better  wood  and  balance  should  be  found  in 
the  more  expensive  rods. 

For  example,  in  my  own  collection  of  a 
dozen  or  more  rods,  (among  which  is  a beau- 
tiful old  Orvis  stick  which  I rescued,  years 
agone,  from  the  irreverent  hands  of  a Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  pawnbroker)  I have  a six  ounce 
rod  that  cost  new,  some  8 years  ago,  less  than 
ten  bucks.  This  rod  has  cast  flies,  bugs,  spin- 
ners, small  spoons  (and  sometimes  big  ones) 
and  I have  landed  many  good  heavy  fish  on 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  straight  and  supple 
as  ever,  and  its  ferrules  are  firm  as  when  new. 
This  cheap  rod  has  serrated  nickel  silver 
ferrules  as  in  Fig.  2,  a feature  supposedly  found 
only  in  more  expensive  rods.  It  is  possible 
of  course,  that  in  this  case  I may  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  an  unusually  good  piece 
of  wood,  but  this  rod  was  purchased  from  a 
dealer  whose  reputation  for  furnishing  ex- 
traordinary values  is  well  known  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  I should  be  glad  to  give  his  name 
to  any  interested  brother  of  the  angle. 

The  question  of  ferrules  for  a fly  rod  is  an 
important  one  because  these  should  fit  both 
the  rod  and  each  other  perfectly.  Now,  it  has 
been  argued  by  experts  that  only  hand-made 
ferrules  (Fig.  4),  can  be  made  to  fit  each 
other  perfectly,  but  the  truth  is  that  modern 
machine-made  ferules  are  as  near  perfect  in 
fit  as  can  be  desired.  The  hand-made,  or  more 
expensive,  rod  is  fitted  with  female  ferrules 
which  have  hand  swaged  rims  or  lips,  as  in 
Figs.  3 and  4.  In  the  lower  priced  rods  these 
are  rolled,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  swaged 
ferrule  is  expensive  to  make  because  a 
ring  of  metal  is  turned,  brazed  or  silver- 
soldered  around  its  edge  by  hand.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  necessarily  any  stronger  or  better 
than  a good  rolled  edge  (Fig.  2),  although  it 
mav  be  handsomer.  The  cheapest  and  least 
desirable  of  all  ferrules,  Fig.  1,  is  that  without 
a reinforced  rim.  However,  ferrules  usually 
fail  near  their  centers  and  not  at  the  rim. 
Of  course,  if  one  insists  on  waterproofed 
ferrules,  Fig.  4,  and  other  luxuries  he  must 
pay  for  them,  but  if  intelligent  care  is  given 
a rod,  not  to  allow  it  to  become  water  soaked, 
such  refinements  are  not  necessary.  Recent 
improvements  in  the  glues  used  in  assembling 
fly  rod  sticks  have  increased  their  waterproof 
qualities  considerably. 


The  black  bass  is  a savage  guy. 

He’ll  sfeal  your  bait  before  your  eye; 
He  dines  of  birds,  or  boys,  or  frogs, 


And  lurks  behind  gredt  rocks  .and  logs. 

To  gulp  what  e Jer  his  jaws  will  pass; 

Oh!  Do  beware  the  bad  black  bass! 

Now,  by  all  this  I do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  a fine,  high  priced  rod  is  not  a desirable 
possession,  but  my  argument  is  in  favor  o: 
the  fellow  who  cannot  afford  it — to  insist  that 
good  fly  casting  and  satisfactory  service  may 
be  had  with  a low  priced  rod  bought  from  a 
reliable  dealer.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
millionaire  or  plutocrat  to  enjoy  fly  fishing 
especially  if  he  ties  his  own  flies — but  that  is 
another  story. 

Fly  rod  lures — look  at  current  sporting  and 
other  magazines  to  be  convinced  that  there  is 
not  a fish  that  swims  which  has  as  great  a 
variety  of  weird  lures  tossed  at  it  as  the  black 
bass.  Flies  great  and  small,  spinners,  spoons, 
bugs  and  plugs,  of  all  sizes  and  sorts,  in  more 
colors  than  ever  disported  in  any  celestia 
rainbow.  However,  there  are  certain  old,  triec 
and  accepted  patterns  of  conventional  flies 
that  constantly  inhabit  the  fly  boxes  of  ex- 
perienced bass  anglers.  Among  these  are  the 
following:  Colonel  Fuller,  (Fig.  5),  Silver 
Doctor,  McGinty,  (Fig.  7),  Red  Ibis,  Lord 
Baltimore  (Fig.  6),  Parmachene  Belle,  Mont- 
real Yellow  and  Silver,  and  of  course  the 
hackle  flies  brown,  and  gray  in  several  sizes. 
For  years  I fished  bass  with  Walter  Powell, 
and  the  only  fly  he  put  any  faith  in  for  small- 
mouth  was  the  Colonel  Fuller — yellow  wing 
and  body  with  red  shoulders.  Furthermore, 
I have  seen  him  entice  them  from  whence 
they  ain’t,  more  times  than  many,  with  this 
fly.  Walter  lives  now  at  Waynesboro,  Penn-  1 
sylvania,  and  he  is  still  the  fishingest  feller  in 
all  that  section.  After  he  once  locates  a good 
fish,  he  will  have  him  that  fish  by  any  and 
all  lawful  means  and  that  fish  might  just  as 
well  capitulate  instanter,  like  Davy  Crockett’s 
coon.  I once  made  the  mistake  of  telling 
Walter  about  a big  trout  I had  raised  and 
failed  to  hang,  and  the  next  time  I met  hkn, 
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his  embonpoint  had  visibly  increased — but 
that  trout  had  ceased  to  be. 

But  to  return  to  bass  flies,  there  is  one  thing 
against  which  the  beginner  in  fly  fishing 
should  be  warned.  Many  dealers  stock  bass 
flies  that  are  tied  on  hooks  of  much  too 
large  size.  Some  of  the  flies  they  exhibit 
look  like  birds  that  had  fallen  into  a dye 
pot.  I never  tie  a bass  fly  on  any  hook  larger 
than  number  1,  model  perfect,  and  many  of 
them  are  on  numbers  2,  4,  and  6.  The  smaller 
sizes  are  often  more  effective  with  the  small- 
mouth  bass  than  the  larger.  These  sizes  are 
plenty  strong  enough  to  hold  any  fish,  if  the 
resilient  properties  of  the  fly  rod  are  prop- 
erly exercised.  Another  important  thing  re- 
garding flies,  often  overlooked,  is  the  con- 
dition of  hook  points.  Keep  them  sharpened 
and  inspect  them  often  while  fishing.  A mere 
touch  of  the  point  on  a rock  may  turn  or 
break  this  with  resulting  grief  in  the  loss  of 
a prize  fish.  For  sharpening  purposes,  a fine 
carbonundum  stone  is  good  but  a lily-white 
oil  stone  of  small  size,  such  as  those  made  for 
sharpening  wood  carving  tools,  is  better  yet. 
Flies,  even  new  ones,  are  too  coarse  to 
produce  the  best  points. 

There  is  good  scientific  evidence  now  that 
the  color  of  flies  and  other  lures  does  make 
some  difference  in  the  results  of  bass  fishing, 
for  according  to  an  investigation  of  the  matter 
in  1940,  Walter  Powell  was  right  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Colonel  Fuller.  The  evidence 
revealed  showed  that  red  and  next,  yellow, 
were  the  colors  perceived  best  by  the  black 
bass.  This  accounts  also  for  the  popularity 
of  such  favorites  as  Parmachene  Belle  and 
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Parmachene  Beau  and  other  red  and  white 
lures.  Then  come  Montreal  Yellow  and  Sil- 
ver, Wickham’s  Fancy,  Lord  Baltimore  and 
the  Silver  Doctor.  Although  the  latter  has  a 
little  red  in  it,  I think  the  silver  body  is  the 
main  lethal  agency  in  this  fly.  During  July, 
I have  found  the  bumble  bee  colors,  present 
in  the  McGinty,  Western  Bee  and  similar 
patterns,  very  deadly  to  the  smallmouth  on 
some  days.  But  at  best,  he  is  a very  fickle 
fly  fish  and  subsequent  to  August,  at  least  in 
these  Eastern  States,  lures  other  than  surface 
flies  do  the  executioner’s  job  much  more 
efficiently.  Not  so,  however,  with  his  cousin 
the  largemouth,  for  this  fellow  will  rise  to 
the  acceptable  fly  from  early  spring  until  late 
fall — if  he  is  feeding.  His  taste  as  to  colors 
too,  is  far  more  catholic  than  that  of  the 
smallmouth,  for  in  addition  to  the  flies  men- 
tioned for  that  fish,  the  largemouth  will  often 
take  the  dark,  dull  colored  flies  equally  well. 
In  a favorite  pond,  I fished  a guinea  fowl  wing, 
green  chenille  bodied  fly  for  this  gormand 
for  years  with  excellent  success,  although  I 
also  had  fine  luck  with  the  western  bee,  and 
red  and  white  hair  streamer  flies.  For  bass, 
as  with  trout,  I favor  dressing  my  hair  stream- 
ers in  longitudinal  stripes  mostly  black  and 
white,  yellow-red-yellow  and  white-red- 
white,  and  these  flies  are  easier  to  cast  in  a 
wind  than  are  the  conventionally  tied  broad 
v/ing  flies.  However,  I make  it  a rule  never 
to  fish  very  long  with  a pattern  that  I do  not 
have  confidence  in  as  a bass  killer,  because 
lack  of  faith  in  one’s  lure  is  almost  as  fatal 
as  absence  of  faith  in  his  ability  to  rise  a 
fish.  When  you  approach  a fine  riffle,  of  nice 
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depth,  having  hideouts  on  its  border,  you 
should  lick  your  lips  and  say  to  yourself: 
“Lo!  There  is  a bass  in  that  hole”,  and  then 
doggedly  keep  casting  time  after  time,  and 
presently  you  are  very  likely  to  discover 
suddenly,  a bass  which  is  trying  his  best  to 
yank  your  arm  off. 

Now,  I have  never  been  able  to  identify 
“Lo”  but  the  poets  seem,  judging  by  the 
frequency  with  which  they  apostrophise  him, 
to  think  he  is  a being  of  some  potency. 

Casting  the  fly  for  bass  does  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  similar  operation  in  trout 
fishing  except  that,  since  the  leader  and  fly 
used  in  the  former  are  heavier,  it  is  easier 
to  get  out  a long  line  than  with  the  lighter 
tackle.  In  very  clear  water  it  sometimes  be- 
comes necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  rise 
the  fish,  but  oftener  only  short  or  moderately 
long  casts  are  necessary  to  execution.  The 
important  thing  to  achieve  is  to  have  the 
fly  strike  the  water  in  advance  of  the  line. 

With  the  smallmouth,  often  a shy  striker, 
the  practice  of  simply  allowing  the  fly  to  float 
with  the  current  will  frequently  kill,  when 
dragging  the  fly  about  is  not  effective.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  my  experience  is 
that,  as  with  the  largemouth,  a small  spinner, 
gold  or  brass  finish  for  clear  water,  in  com- 
bination with  the  fly  or  other  lure,  is  pretty 
nearly  what  the  doctor  ordered.  In  the  case 
of  the  largemouth,  movement  in  the  lure  is 
most  often  the  thing  that  induces  the  strike, 
and  furthermore,  less  care  in  casting  is  re- 
quired with  this  voracious  fellow.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  in  heavily  fished  ponds, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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IT  is  said  by  commentators  of  authority 
that  more  fishermen  pursue  the  black  bass 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  any 
competing  species  of  game  fish.  The  same 
sources  naively  opine  not  one  per  cent  of 
these  fishermen  know  from  whence  Microp- 
terus  originated,  his  present  range  of  distribu- 
tion and  approximate  number,  his  habits, 
needs,  his  promise  or  chance  for  long  con- 
tinued survival,  his  diseases;  enemies,  wild 
life  or  human  contributed,  his  omnipotent 
colossal  food  requirements,  just  what  may  be 
the  ideal  conditions  counted  most  likely  to 
encourage  his  material  increase  and  well-be- 
ing,  what  the  trials  and  problems  of  artificial 
development,  culture,  breeding  so  quietly 
borne  by  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  and  providing  fishing  for  the 
masses,  and  just  about  in  like  percentage  not 
giving  a hang  for  all  of  that. 

What  most  licensees  know  is  there  are  two 
common  branches  of  the  bass  family — the 
smallmouth,  Micropterus  dolomieu,  and  the 
largemouth,  Micropterus  salmoides.  And  some 
insist  dolomieu  is  the  gamest;  others  swear  by 
salmoides.  Personally  after  following  one  or 
the  other  over  a span  of  thirty  years  and  more, 
aggregate  fishing  time  perhaps  almost  equally 
divided,  this  fisherman  can  see  little  to  choose 
between  the  two — either  is  God’s  own  gift  to 
anglerdom.  Haunting  cool  under-water 
springs,  rocky  ledges,  surging  riffles,  the  small- 
mouth will  strike  either  fly  or  plug  with  equal 
abandon.  Cousin  salmoides  likes  sluggish  flat 
pools,  lakes,  slow  streams,  warm  water,  and 
frequents  the  weed  patches  and  lily  beds — 
he  smashes  topwater  plugs  and  surface  bugs 
with  reckless  tigerish  ferocity. 

Anyway  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  chance 
reader,  this  thesis  is  being  written  before  the 
opening  gun  inaugurating  the  1941  season  and 
in  most  part,  therefore,  needs  be  based  on 
conclusions  and  evidences  obtaining  prior  to 
that  date.  In  any  event  how  was  the  bass  fish- 
ing last  summer?  Were  you  satisfied  or  might 
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and  wiser?  Or  perhaps  did  you  conclude  ths 
fish  were  not  actually  available?  If  the  latte 
did  you  indulge  in  any  serious  effort  to  fathon 
the  why  of  your  disillusionment?  One  thin;  j 
certain,  considering  the  boundless  efforts  o 
the  Commission  to  keep  up  with  the  stockin; 
programs,  at  first  glance  it  would  seem  fisl 
might  be  getting  more  abundant  rather  thai 
less. 

All  in  all  the  writer  believes  he  heard  mor<: 
yelling  the  blues  last  summer  and  since — b; 
bass  fishermen — than  ever  before  ...  am 
whether  justified  or  no  he  is  not  altogethe: 
certain.  Certainly  extraordinary  condition: 
did  crop  up — terrific  heat  waves,  too  mucl 
rain,  then  low  water,  etc.,  etc.  Fish  are  no 
different  than  humans  and  react  somewha 
similarly  under  abnormal  conditions.  Per 
haps  some  of  us  simply  were  not  smart  enougl 
to  follow  the  bronze  back’s  various  moves' 
Succeeding  abnormal  atmospheric  and  watei 
fluctuation,  wave  after  wave,  might  have  in- 
fluenced an  already  too  generally  little  under- 
stood and  tempermental  fellow  to  be  ever 
more  so.  In  view  of  the  perhaps  two  tons  o: 
mammoth  bass  purchased  by  private  sub 
scription  and  dumped  into  waters  most  fre- 
quented by  your  correspondent  it  may  we] 
be  that  fishermen  hereabouts  and  within 
hearing  expected  too  much  and  reflected  dis 
illusionment  in  chagrined  comment — certain!; 
most  everyone  who  tossed  a buck  or  so  inti 
that  stocking  kitty  had  fond  hopes  of  catching 
a five  or  six  pound  giant  now  and  then  anc 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.  And  in  fae 
after  viewing  all  those  big  babies  amassed  ir 
the  tanks  at  one  time,  the  job  appeared  rea- 
sonably simple — one  visioned  a lunker  lurk 
ing  behind  every  rock,  darting  about  in  mos 
eddies,  snapping  up  fly,  plug  or  minnow — no 
to  mention  rod,  line  and  even  unwary  fisher 
men — here,  there  everywhere.  How  fisher- 
men will  dream! 


Personally  this  fisherman’s  experiences  a 
least  were  both  disannointine  and  reassur- 


Juniata  smallmouth  bass,  male  and  female, 
taken  on  same  plug  within  fifty  minutes  of  each 
other  and  at  identical  spot,  Juniata  River, 
August  25,  1940. 


the  assorted  outings  have  offered  a bit  more 
action?  Were  there  as  many  bass  as  in  past 
years  and  did  the  size  satisfactorily  parallel 
other  seasons?  If  your  luck  did  rate  up  to  or 
better  than  par,  were  you  personally  just  a 
mite  more  fortunate  than  neighbors — if  it  fell 
short  of  moderately  reasonable  expectations 
did  you  or  your  pals  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
theory  as  to  why?  Did  you  find  the  bass 
actually  lurking  about  their  oldtime  haunts — 
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ing — if  anyone  knows  what  may  be  intended 
by  such  conflicting  statement.  Aggregating 
possibly  thirty  visits  to  the  waterways,  using 
artificials  exclusively,  but  one  occasion  re- 
sulted in  a total  blank.  Bluntly  with  one 
possible  exception  none  of  the  six  pounders 
even  so  much  as  sniffed  at  my  choicest  offer- 
ings; nonetheless  the  old  landing  net  scooped 
up  several  smallmouths  larger  than  any  in 
the  preceding  half  dozen  years,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  average  rim  of  the  lot  catch 
seemed  smaller  in  size  than  ever  before. 
Translated  into  waterway  jargon  it  all  means 
the  nice  ones  ran  bigger,  the  flyers  more  in- 
finitesimally smaller  than  in  bygone  years. 
Seriously  I never  saw  nine,  ten  and  eleven 
inch  bass  so  racy — so  blamed  pathetically 
small,  lean,  emaciated,  hungry  looking.  Even 
the  girth  of  a 12-inch  bass  belied  its  length — 
one  thought  the  fish  to  be  only  about  ten 
or  eleven  inches  until  the  measuring  stick 
came  into  play.  And  it  all  has  an  ominous 
foreboding — perhaps  the  millennium  is  at 
hand;  maybe  the  inroads  of  the  live  bait  seeker 
coupled  with  adverse  weather  conditions, 
flood,  drought,  ice,  the  staggering  loss  of 
aquatic  vegetation,  in  recent  years  has  finally 
gotten  in  the  fatal  blow  and  the  constantly 
repeated  warning  of  the  ultimate  decline  is 
finally  being  translated  into  cold  hard  fact. 

Just  as  a modest  suggestion  as  to  what  a 
bass  fisherman  may  possible  expect  if  he  is 
lucky  and  operates  where  sunlight,  cover, 
food  and  water  combine  to  offer  the  Utopian 
. . . perhaps  it  might  be  interesting  to  point 
DUt  the  prodigious  size  to  which  a bronze  back 
:an  conceivably  grow.  According  to  some 
reasonably  authentic  and  passably  up  to  date 
records  available  at  this  writing,  the  largest 
smallmouth  ever  taken  on  hook  and  line  came 
from  Oakland,  Florida,  waters  only  a few 
years  ago.  It  weighed  a mere  fourteen 


■lacy  Juniata  walleyes  taken  on  plug,  September 
19,  1940. 


Walleyes  from  the  blue  Juniata.  The  smaller  is  only  a few  inches  shorter  in  length  but  there’s 

a whale  of  a difference  in  girth. 


pounds — laugh  that  off  will  you?  Personally 
this  dub  would  half  fear  to  wade  about  at- 
tired in  his  scanty  barelegged  shorts  where 
the  waters  are  infested  with  such  critters, 
especially  were  they  angry  or  hungry.  Sunny, 
drawling  Dixieland,  Georgia  to  be  exact,  also 
spawned,  nurtured  and  surrendered  the  king 
of  the  largemouths,  a really  gigantic  monster 
tipping  the  beams  at  a startling,  sizzling  22 
lbs.  4 oz.  And  the  natives  honestly  opine 
perhaps  Montgomery  Lake  hides  another  or 
so  like  him.  Honey  Chile,  pack  yo’  bags — 
bless  mah  heart  and  pon  yo’  soul,  Kunnel. 
suh!  we’uns  are  sure  nuff  Dixie  bound,  suh! 

Seriously  the  Yankee  angler  may  only 
dream  of  such  truly  Gargantuan  battlers,  but 
all  in  all  perhaps  Mr.  Keystoner  is  not  doing 
so  badly  at  that.  Announced  December  1940, 
the  original  Honor  Roll  smallmouth  boasted  a 
length  of  21  % inches  and  weighed  five  pounds 
four  ounces.  It  came  from  the  grand  old  Con- 
odoguinet  in  Cumberland  County,  which 
stream  likewise  lays  claim  to  the  ’37  and  ’39 
champions.  Then  came  the  January  Angler 
and  a correction  crowning  a new  king,  an 
Election  Day  prize  21%  inches,  five  pounds 
eight  ounces,  and  hailing  from  Sherman’s 
Creek,  Perry  County.  Wow!  In  my  book, 
either  a prince  of  the  royal  purple!  In  the 
largemouth  division,  the  leader  weighed  a 
robust  seven  pounds  and  made  his  last  stand 
in  famous  Laurel  Lake,  Susquehanna  County; 
unfortunately  the  length  and  girth  are  not 
recorded  on  the  Honor  Roll  statistics. 

But  now  for  really  big  bass  one  needs  dig 
up  the  musty  records  of  four  years  ago.  As 
so  recently  hinted  above  the  picturesque 
Conodoguinet  Creek  yielded  up  a giant  small- 
mouth, it  weighing  some  two  ounces  in  excess 
of  six  pounds,  going  one-half  inch  better  than 
two  feet  in  length,  girth  15%.  The  large- 
mouth  class  paraded  two  tremendous  lunkers 
vying  for  top  honors,  each  weighing  eight 
pounds,  twelve  ounces,  one  owning  Lake  Gor- 
don, Bedford  County,  as  the  place  of  nativity, 
the  other  hailing  from  that  enchanted  mystic 
haven  called  Lake  Stillwater,  Monroe  County. 
The  longest  of  these  two  fish  taped  25  inches 
in  length,  the  second  boasting  a bulging  18% 
inch  waistline. 

Yes,  your  old  buddy  Micropterus  is  a tough, 
doughty  persistent  citizen,  attains  quite  re- 
spectful proportions  and  has  been  on  this 
''ont’nent  a long  time.  His  ancestors  pre- 


dated the  white  man  by  many  millions  of 
years  and  from  time  immemorial  down 
through  the  dark  and  misty  ages  he  has  sur- 
vived, successfully  challenging  varied  and 
changing  conditions,  his  pugnacious  rugged 
versatility  adapting  itself  to  each  in  turn,  all 
of  which  makes  any  threatening  or  possible 
scarcity  the  more  alarming.  In  retrospect  we 
can  not  wholly  ignore  the  lesson  of  those  other 
vanished  or  vanishing  Americans.  Once  the 
bison,  eminently' fitted  for  his  particular  mode 
of  life,  roamed  the  prairies,  even  the  Key- 
stone State,  in  countless  millions.  Once  too 
the  passenger  pigeon  darkened  the  sky  with 
his  flight.  Once  also  the  wapiti  overlorded  the 
Allegheny  range,  his  bugling  trumpet  a 
challenge  none  dared  defy.  Now  one  of  these 
stalwarts  exists  only  in  memory;  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  other  two  live  merely  as 
curiosities  at  the  zoo,  and  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  Micropterus  too  might  possibly 
follow  in  the  same  wake. 

During  the  past  decade  man  and  nature 
have  combined  with  sledgehammer  blows. 
Given  an  even  chance  and  a little  added  help 
from  our  already  concerned  officialdom  and 
alarmed  conservationists,  Micropterus  might 
well  hold  his  own  even  in  the  most  thickly 
populated  communities,  but  nature  and  the 
two  legged  beast  in  unison  fight  the  cruelest 
sort  of  war.  Flood  and  drought,  destroying 
the  babes  in  the  cradle,  eggs  in  the  nest — 
cover,  food  and  living  quarters — homeless,  be- 
set with  famine,  disease  and  pestilence — har- 
ried and  followed  by  predators,  chased  legally 
and  otherwise  by  man,  ravished  by  pollution, 
almost  friendless  and  inarticulate,  he  con- 
templates a dubious  future  and  save  for  a few 
sportsmen  an  almost  indifferent  public. 

First  shall  we  glance  at  the  floods,  the  past 
half  dozen  years  combining  to  produce  some 
of  the  greatest  in  history.  One  of  the  com- 
monest fallacies  of  the  public  is  to  stand  on 
the  banks  of  some  raging,  over-flowing  stream 
and  idly  speculate  as  to  what  damage  may 
be  done  to  fish  life;  whether  fish  are  washing 
away  or  not.  The  answer  is  a contradictory 
yes  and  no.  Game  fish,  even  tiny  one  inch 
fry,  seek  shelter  and  let  flood  waters  rush 
along  overhead.  Seldom  do  these  species  drift 
downstream  or  wash  into  meadows  to  suffo- 
cate as  the  overflow  recedes.  But  nonetheless 
good  fishing  goes  right  downstream  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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“WHITE  MILLER” 

Order — Lepidoptera 
Family — Geometridae 
Genus — Physostagenia 
Sped  es — pustular  ia 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  wings, 
white,  clothed  with  fine  scaly  hair,  and  often 
with  small  rusty  spots;  abdomen,  white;  legs, 
white. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  the  well  known  white 
moth  that  appears  along  the  streams  just  at 
dark.  It  is  not  an  aquatic  insect,  but  since 
so  many  of  them  fly  back  and  forth  over  the 
water,  no  fly  book  is  complete  without  it’s  imi- 
tation. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  white  duck; 
body,  white  chenille,  ribbed  with  yellow  silk; 
hackle,  white. 

“THE  GREEN  MIDGE” 

Order — Diptera 
Family — Chironomidae 
Genus — Chironomus 
Species — modestus 

Description:  Length,  Vs"  to  3/16";  wings, 
glassy;  antennae,  brownish;  abdomen,  bright 
green;  legs,  yellowish  green. 

Remarks:  This  fly  is  found  over  the  water 
in  early  May,  and  again  reappears  around 
July,  when  it’s  imitation  will  be  found  most 
successful.  The  larva  is  yellow  in  color,  and 
is  found  in  tubes  on  the  stream  bed.  Chirono- 
mus plumosus,  the  Golden  Dun  Midge,  de- 
scribed by  Ronalds  in  his  Fly  Fishers  Ento- 
mology, is  also  native  to  our  waters,  and  the 
angler  might  find  it  profitable  to  have  imita- 
tions of  both  species  readily  available. 

Imitation,  C.  modestus:  Hook,  No.  20;  wings, 
pale  starling;  body,  bright  green  floss  silk, 
ribbed  with  fine  gold  wire;  hackle,  dyed  yel- 
lowish green. 

Imitation,  C.  plumosus,  (after  Ronalds): 
Hook,  No.  14;  wings,  pale  starling;  body, 
olive  floss  silk,  ribbed  with  gold  twist; 
hackle,  dun. 

“WHITE  GLOVED  HOWDY” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
Family — Baetidae 
Genus — Isonychia 
Species — albomanicata 
2 imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  9/16"  to 
wings,  glassy;  abdomen,  reddish  brown;  front 
legs,  brown  with  white  tarsi;  middle  and  hind 
legs,  yellowish  white;  tails,  white,  reddish 
brown  at  base. 

Remarks:  Around  the  end  of  June  this  fly 
may  be  seen  flying  back  and  forth  over  the 
riffles,  especially  at  dusk  on  the  mountain 
streams.  The  male  apparently  flies  after  dark, 
for  he  is  seldom  seen  over  the  water.  The  first 
artificial  I ever  tied  was  a rather  bungling 
attempt  to  imitate  this  insect.  I have  taken 
many  trout  on  it  and  have  changed  its  dress- 
ing very  little  since  that  day  years  ago  in  the 
Kettle  Creek  country.  Its  prototype  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  white  front  feet;  and  when 
these  are  extended  at  rest,  it  gives  the  im- 
pression as  if  ready  to  shake  hands.  For  that 
reason,  Dr.  Needham  has  aptly  named  it  the 
White  Gloved  Howdy. 


Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  mallard 
quills;  body,  red  brown  wool;  hackle,  badger 
with  brown  center;  tail,  white  fibres  from  the 
base  of  a Lady  Amherst  tippet. 

“THE  BLACK  MIDGE” 

Order — Diptera 
F amily — Chironomidae 
Genus — Chironomus 
Species — lobiferus 
$ 

Description:  Length,  14 " to  5/16";  wings, 
greyish  white;  antennae,  dark  brown;  abdo- 
men, black;  legs,  yellowish  brown. 

Remarks:  This  fly  resembles  a mosquito, 


but  it  does  not  bite.  It  is  commonly  founc 
on  slow  moving  streams  and  shallow  lakes 
where  it  usually  appears  in  great  swarms 
At  night,  I have  seen  them  so  plentiful  that 
the  globe  of  our  camp  lantern  was  coatee 
with  a thick  scum.  It  appears  sporadically 
throughout  the  season,  from  May  until  Sep- 
tember, and  when  it  is  over  the  water,  the 
imitation  described  below  will  prove  very 
successful.  The  larvae  of  these  midges,  spend 
their  lives  in  gelatinous  cases  attached  to 
stones  on  the  stream  bed,  and  due  to  their 
bright  red  color,  they  are  commonly  known 
as  blood  worms. 
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Imitation:  Hook  No.  16;  wings,  starling; 

body,  quill,  dyed  black;  hackle,  ginger. 

“MIDGE  PUPA” 

Order — Diptera 
Family — Chironomidae 
Genus — Chironomus 
Species — modestus 

Description:  Length,  3/16"  to  general 
color,  green;  respiratory  filaments  white. 

Remarks:  The  pupal  stage  of  the  midge  is 
passed  within  the  larval  case  on  the  stream 
bed,  but  near  the  end  of  the  period,  it  rises 
to  the  surface  and  floats  vertically  for  a short 
time  waiting  for  its  transformation.  Among 
the  genus  a wide  variety  of  color  is  found, 
such  as  grey,  yellow,  green,  brown  and  black. 
Equip  yourself  with  imitations  of  these  colors, 
for  the  midge  pupa,  when  fished  near  the  sur- 
face is  a most  killing  fly. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  20;  body,  pale  green 
floss  silk,  with  a green  chenille  collar;  hackle, 
white-very  small  and  fine. 

The  appearance  of  this  fly  deviates  con- 
siderably from  the  usual  run,  and  a few  words 
on  its  evolution,  might  prove  of  interest.  The 
collar  of  green  chenille,  simulates  the  en- 
larged thorax  of  the  pupa  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping wings;  the  hackle  in  a general  way 
imitates  the  bristle  like  respiratory  filaments, 
and  it  is  wound  on  near  the  bend  of  the  hook, 
a position,  which  will  cause  the  fly  to  float 
vertically,  when  using  a submerged  leader. 

“GOLDEN  SPINNER” 

Order — Ephemeroptera 
F amily — Ephemeridae 
Genus- — Potomanthus 
Species — distinctus 
2 imago 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  wings, 
golden  yellow;  abdomen,  pale  yellowish;  pro- 
notum,  with  a red  dorsal  stripe;  front  legs, 
femur  and  tibia  red,  tarsus  yellow;  middle 
and  hind  legs,  yellow;  tails,  yellowish,  with 
reddish  brown  joinings. 

Remarks:  On  warm  evenings,  this  fly  may 
be  noticed  over  the  water  but  it  is  most 
active  from  nightfall  until  early  morning.  On 
the  Kettle  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  quite 
common,  and  I have  taken  some  nice  trout 
with  its  imitation  fishing  after  dark.  The 
male  is  about  three-fourths  as  large  as  the 
female,  and  his  wings  are  clear  and  transpar- 
ent except  near  the  front  border,  where  a 
trace  of  golden  yellow  exists.  This  fly  is  us- 
ually found  in  large  fast  flowing  streams  and 
it  may  be  noticed  emerging  from  the  quieter 
eddies,  the  place  where  the  nymph  spends 
Its  life,  burrowing  in  the  silt  and  trash. 

Imitation:  Hook  No.  10;  wings,  duck  quills, 
3yed  a golden  yellow;  body,  golden  yellow 
plastacele  or  natural  raffia  grass;  hackle,  yel- 
low; tails,  mandarin  fibres. 

“GOLDEN  EYED  GAUZE  WING” 

Order — N europtera 
F amily — Chrysopidae 
Genus — Chrysopa 
Species — occulata 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  wings, 
)ale  green;  abdomen,  pale  green;  legs,  pale 
?reen;  antennae,  pale  green. 

Remarks:  On  windy  days,  this  fly  is  quite 
requently  blown  on  the  water,  and  good  sport 
nay  then  be  had  with  its  imitation.  With 
ts  brilliant  gold  eyes  and  pretty  green  color, 
t is  a most  attractive  looking  insect,  yet  it 
:mits  a very  disagreeable  odor.  Its  larva  is 
he  well  known  Aphis  Lion. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  duck  quills, 
tained  pale  green;  body,  pale  green  floss  silk 
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ribbed  with  thread  of  the  same  color;  hackle, 
green  (dyed). 

“FISH  FLY” 

Order — Megaloptera 
F amily — Corydalidae 
Genus — Chauliodes 
Species — serricomis 

Description:  Length  of  wings,  wings, 
black  and  sprinkled  with  numerous  white 
dots;  conspicuous  white  patch  in  middle  of 
front  wing;  body,  black;  legs,  greyish  brown; 
antennae,  black  and  saw-toothed. 

Remarks:  This  fly  loves  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  if  the  weather  is  propitious,  it  may 
be  noticed  in  good  numbers,  flying  sluggishly 
here  and  there  among  the  willows  bordering 
the  stream.  During  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  early  June,  it  appears  over  the  water, 
and  its  imitation  is  rated  as  a killing  fly  on 
large  brown  trout.  When  I originally  con- 
structed this  pattern,  it  was  tied  dry,  but  in 
more  recent  years  I have  changed  it  over  to 
a wet  fly,  in  which  state  (no  doubt  due  to 
its  large  size)  it  has  proven  far  more  success- 
ful. 


Imitation:  Hook  No.  6,  long  shank;  wings, 
turkey  quill  feathers;  body,  dubbing  of  black 
and  brown  wool  tied  with  yellow  silk;  hackle, 
dark  dun. 

“DEER  FLY” 

Order — Diptera 
F amily — Tabanidae 
Genus — Chrysops 
Species— vittatus 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings,  to 
5/16";  wings,  glassy  and  spotted  with  brown; 
eyes,  bright  gold;  thorax,  blackish  brown; 
abdomen,  tan,  the  end  segments,  blackish 
brown;  legs,  ginger. 

Remarks:  This  fly  appearing  around  the 
latter  part  of  June  is  in  season  throughout 
the  summer,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  fly  fisher. 
Only  the  females  bite,  and  consequently  males 
are  not  found  about  animals  or  man.  Both 
sexes  however  rest  on  the  brush  bordering 
the  stream,  and  are  quite  often  seen  dipping 
down  into  the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
they  are  caught  by  trout.  The  imitation  of 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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WARM  WATER  ACES 

A Discussion  of  Pennsylvania’s  Peerless  Game  Fish,  the  Smallmouth  Bass 


WE  HEREBY  nominate  (and  probably 
in  doing  so  stick  out  the  neck  consider- 
able for  a tap  by  ardent  trout  fishermen)  the 
smallmouth  bass  as  the  gamest  fish  that  flaunts 
a fin  in  Pennsylvania’s  inland  waters  today. 
It  is  further  maintained,  and  vehemently, 
that  when  taken  on  regulation  trout  tackle, 
this  spike  finned  gamester  will  outfight  any 
brook,  brown  or  rainbow  trout,  or  for  that 
matter,  pickerel  or  walleyed  pike  of  equal 
weight.  To  one  who,  years  ago,  extolled  the 
virtues  of  the  smallmouth,  the  late  Dr.  James 
A.  Henshall,  the  Angler  expresses  gratitude 
for  the  following  tribute  to  a gallant  fish. 
“He  is  plucky,  game,  brave  and  unyielding  to 
the  last  when  hooked.  He  has  the  arrowy  rush 
of  the  trout,  the  untiring  strength  and  bold 
leap  of  the  salmon,  while  he  has  a system 
of  fighting  tactics  peculiarly  his  own.  He 
will  rise  to  the  artificial  fly  as  readily  as  the 
salmon  or  the  brook  trout,  under  the  same 
conditions;  and  will  take  the  live  minnow 
or  other  live  bait,  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances favorable  to  the  taking  of  any  other 
fish.  I consider  him,  inch  for  inch  and  pound 
for  pound,  the  gamest  fish  that  swims.”* 

So  ardent  are  the  admirers  of  the  small- 
mouth bass  that,  believe  it  or  not,  we  know 
at  least  one  who  does  not  bother  to  get  his 
fishing  license  until  just  before  opening  of 
the  bass  season  on  July  1.  No  finer  phase  of 
the  angling  sport  exists  in  Pennsylvania  today 
than  fishing  for  this  dynamic  frequenter  of 
ledgy  pockets  and  long  rock-strewn  flats  of 
our  creeks  and  rivers.  It  carries  suspense  of 
a quality  seldom  encountered  by  the  light  lure 
caster,  that  split-second  interval  from  the 
moment  when  the  baby  plug  splats  lightly  to 
the  surface  in  a rock  ledge  pocket  until,  often 
in  the  first  few  feet  of  the  retrieve,  there  comes 
a vicious,  lunging  strike.  To  us  there  is 
something  definitely  hair-raising  on  occasion 
when  this  heavy  girthed,  brassy  green  fighter 
exposes  for  a brief  instant  his  spiked  dorsal 
fin  and  perhaps  a little  of  his  back  above  the 
water  surface  in  the  strike  at  the  lure.  Com- 
pare it,  if  you  care  to,  and  you’re  a hunter  as 
well  as  a fisherman,  to  that  moment  when 
a ruffed  grouse,  king  of  American  game  birds, 
bursts  like  a feathered  meteor  from  a thicket 
in  front  of  your  pointing  dog,  or  that  sim- 
ilar moment  of  unforgettable  suspense  when 
a magnificent  rainbow  trout  rises  at  the  base 
of  white  water  to  your  jauntily  floating  dry 
fly;  this  bass  fishing  episode  will  lose  not  a 
whit  of  color  or  appeal  in  the  comparison. 
To  preserve  this  peerless  sport  of  bass  fishing 
and  better  it  wherever  possible  in  suitable 
waters  should  be  of  primary  concern  to  every 
dyed-in-wool  fisherman.  And,  as  a group, 
we  fishermen  may  be  in  a position  to  aid  in 
bringing  this  about. 

Inevitably,  in  talk  of  conservation  of  fish 
or  game  we  drift  back  to  those  cardinal  prin- 
ciples so  vital  to  both,  food  and  cover.  De- 
plorably, there  is  too  much  “conversation” 
in  conservation  and  not  enough  putting  prac- 
tices agreed  upon  into  operation.  Our  motives 
may  be  swell  and  we  may  very  often  be  all 
hepped  up  about  carrying  them  through  but 
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Saving  of  shiners  and  other  types  of  bass  forage 
will  be  accomplished  as  more  fishermen  turn 
to  use  of  artificials. 

come  bass  season,  there’s  a strong  inclination 
to  get  back  in  the  same  old  rut. 

Now,  let’s  face  the  facts  in  this  matter  of 
our  present  day  bass  fishing  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  Did  you  ever  see  more  fishermen  on 
your  favorite  bass  stream  than  you  did  on 
opening  day  last  year?  Did  you  notice  how, 
on  riffle  after  riffle,  in  the  shallows,  and  in 


Plugging  accounted  for  this  fine  smallmouth 
bass  last  season  for  A.  J.  Sopko  of  Coaldale. 
Weighing  over  five  pounds,  it  was  19%  inches  in 
length.  The  catch  was  scored  in  October,  a 
banner  plugging  month. 


little  warm  water  feeder  streams,  fishermen 
were  prodding  about  with  their  minnow  nets, 
trying  to  secure  live  bait,  helgramites,  min- 
nows, stone  catfish,  crayfish,  an  already  piti- 
fully depleted  supply  of  forage  in  too  many 
waters,  the  staff  of  life,  if  you  care  to  call  it 
that,  for  the  game  fish  you  were  hoping  to 
catch?  Finally,  in  how  many  instances  did 
you  talk  to  fishermen  who  were  frank  in  say- 
ing that  they  were  out  for  the  “limit”?  Here 
are  just  a few  of  the  trends  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  attempt  to  better 
conditions.  Perhaps  even  more  vital  than  any 
of  those  mentioned  is  the  tendency  of  a few 
self-termed  sportsmen  to  fish  in  bass  waters 
during  spawning  season,  when  the  male  bass 
are  over  the  nests.  They  may  use  the  excuse, 
in  fishing  with  live  bait  or  artificial  lures  of 
different  types,  that  they  are  fishing  for  rock 
bass  but  that  flimsy  excuse  doesn’t  register 
with  the  bass  fisherman  who  knows  the 
score.  One  of  the  best  things  that  could  hap- 
pen to  improve  bass  fishing  prospects  in  our 
hard  fished  waters  would  be  the  banning  of 
all  fishing  on  carefully  defined  bass  streams 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  when 
spawning  takes  place. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  this  subject  of  warm 
water  game  fish  and  their  food  supply.  How 
many  times  did  you  hear  fishermen  attempt- 
ing to  secure  live  bait  in  bass  waters  last 
season  complain  over  the  scarcity  of  minnows, 
helgramites  and  stone  catfish?  How  was  your 
bass  fishing  in  waters  where  these  complaints 
were  frequent?  Of  the  bass  taken,  how  many 
were  heavy  girthed,  well  conditioned  fish? 
Perhaps  you  have  noted  in  the  records  com- 
piled by  the  Angler  how  often  record  bass, 
both  smallmouth  and  largemouth,  have  been 
taken  in  recent  years  in  Lake  Gordon,  Bed- 
ford County.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  taking  of  bait  from  this  lake,  due  of  course 
to  natural  barriers,  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 
The  number  of  crayfish  to  be  observed  by 
flashlight  off  rock  ledges  in  this  deep  lake 
is  amazing.  Certainly,  if  an  example  is  needed 
of  just  what  abundant  forage  can  mean  in  a 
body  of  water  containing  bass,  Lake  Gordon 
should  answer  admirably. 

Granting  then  that  bass  and  the  food  supply 
are  closely  linked,  what  can  we  as  fishermen 
do  about  it?  The  history  of  the  smallmouth 
bass  in  Pennsylvania  waters  offers  a clue 
perhaps  that  should  be  considered.  Owing 
to  lack  of  suitable  tackle  for  its  taking  and 
the  presence  of  few  fishermen  on  bass  streams 
during  the  ’80’s  and  ’90’s,  the  increase  in  num- 
ber of  this  game  fish  may  be  said  to  have 
been  regulated  on  a natural  basis.  It  was 
found  at  that  time  by  Stelwagon  and  other 
competent  observers  that  definite  cycles  oc- 
curred, the  bass  increasing  for  periods  of 
fi'om  7 to  9 years,  then,  after  thinning  down 
the  supply  of  available  forage,  decreasing  in 
number  through  cannibalism  and  perhaps 
other  factors  for  5 years  or  longer,  until  a 
suitable  balance  of  forage  to  the  supply  of  bass 
could  again  be  restored.  Today,  however,  our 
vast  army  of  fishermen  cut  annually,  through 
their  catches,  into  any  possible  surplus  of 
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nated  by  the  beginner  when  ordering  his  rod. 
Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  a line.  Granted 
that  the  rest  of  the  outfit  is  suitably  balanced, 
to  use  a line  testing  18  pounds  or  heavier  is 
certain  to  court  discouragement  at  the  start. 
The  line  (waterproofed)  should  not  be  over 
15  pounds  test  and  12  pounds  test  is  better. 
Some  of  the  best  light  lures  retail  for  as 
little  as  sixty  cents  apiece,  and  for  a modest 
outlay  a suitable  selection  to  meet  varying 
conditions  while  astream  can  be  secured. 
When  the  cost  of  these  lures  is  compared  with 
the  cost  of  live  bait  such  as  stone  catfish, 
helgramites,  minnows  and  crayfish  purchased 
during  a season,  the  real  saving  to  be  affected 
through  artificial  fishing  is  readily  realized. 
In  future  issues  of  this  magazine,  tackle  sug- 
gestions and  more  detailed  descriptions  of 


Young  smallmouths  are  exceedingly  hardy  fish.  Let’s  give  them  the  break  they  deserve. 


Smallmouth  bass  are  peerless  quarry  for  the  light  plug  fishermen. 


the  tackle  assembly  for  light  lure  casting  will 
be  discussed.  It  is  our  purpose  now  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  other  artificial  lure  fisher- 
men in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  artificals  to 
affect  a great  saving  of  the  supply  of  bass 
forage  in  our  waters.  Mother  Nature,  in  her 
all-wise  plan,  has  decreed  that  the  forage 
fishes,  such  as  the  silver  shiner,  be  extremely 
prolific  and  if  a fair  supply  of  brood  minnows 
is  available  in  our  bass  streams  each  spring 
for  spawning  there  is  some  assurance  of  im- 
proved forage  conditions  for  our  bass.  That 
slogan  originated  by  one  of  our  subscribers, 
a veteran  bass  fisherman,  several  years  ago, 
“Use  a Plug  and  Spare  a Chub”  merits  real 
consideration. 

In  common  with  other  members  of  the 
great  family  of  sunfishes,  the  smallmouth  bass 
is  an  extremely  hardy  fish,  capable  of  holding 
its  own  even  under  adverse  conditions  in 
many  of  our  waters.  Spawning  usually  takes 
place  during  that  period  from  May  15  to  June 
15,  depending  chiefly  upon  prevailing  water 
temperatures  and  the  stage  to  which  the  sea- 
son has  advanced.  It  has  been  found  on  occa- 
sion, when  bass  were  observed  on  the  nest 
that  the  prevailing  water  temperature  was 
64  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Spawners  in  their 
third  year,  the  smallmouth  bass  display  what 
we  might  term  exceptional  parental  devotion. 
The  male  fish,  it  is  believed,  stands  guard 
over  the  eggs  during  the  hatching  period  and 
later,  the  young  fish  until  after  they  have 
absorbed  the  yolk  sac  and  the  swarm  has 
broken.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
sunfish,  few  forms  of  aquatic  life  seem  to  im- 
peril the  bass  nest  while  the  adult  fish  is  its 
guardian.  Notably  school  fish,  five  or  six 
sunfish  may  circle  a nest,  one  of  their  num- 
ber edging  in  to  draw  the  male  bass  away 
from  its  position  while  the  others  in  the  brief 
interval  of  time  afforded  by  his  absence  dart 
in  to  seize  eggs  or  hapless  young.  However, 
it  may  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  bass  during  this  most  crucial  period 
of  their  reproduction  is  man.  To  the  true 
sportsman  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any 
fisherman  would  wilfully  destroy,  through 
taking  the  adult  bass  from  its  nest,  thou- 
( Continued  on  page  19) 


bass,  and  a clinching  factor  against  any  not- 
able increase  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  avail- 
able food  supply  is  drastically  reduced  through 
inroads  of  fishermen  as  well  as  game  fish.  So 
long  as  intensive  netting  of  the  public  fishing 
waters  for  bait  fish  continues,  there  is  strong 
likelihood  that  even  effective  heavy  stocking 
of  suitable  forage  such  as  minnows  and  cray- 
fish from  the  hatcheries  would  be  drastically 
injured  by  the  practice. 

Our  alternative  then,  as  fishermen,  appears 
clear.  We  can,  through  boosting  use  of  arti- 
ficials and  selling  the  idea  to  the  fishing  pub- 
lic, directly  curtail  the  taking  of  vital  bass 
forage  from  our  waters.  A major  obstacle 
in  the  way  to  accomplishing  this  is  the  ridic- 
ulous impression  existing  with  many  fisher- 
men that  use  of  artificials,  both  on  the  fly  rod 
and  bait  casting  rod,  is  difficult  to  master. 
Then,  too,  there  is  a false  impression  that 
the  cost  of  such  equipment  is  prohibitive.  As 
regards  these  arguments,  they  are  strictly 
hooey.  Many  of  our  largest  tackle  concerns 
are  specializing  today  in  light  weight  quad- 
ruple multiplying  reels  with  controlled  spools 
that  permit  effective  casting  after  a little  prac- 
tice by  the  veriest  novice.  Good  automatic 
reels  at  reasonable  cost  are  readily  available 
for  the  fly  rod  fisherman  who  prefers  use  of 
the  fly  and  spinner  and  floating  deer  hair 
lures,  while  some  of  the  best  fly  rod  fisher- 
men we  know  still  pin  their  faith  on  the  single 
action  reel.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the 
rod.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  any 
Bsherman  could  handle  the  light  lures  weigh- 
ing from  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  to  one- 
half  ounce  on  a stiff,  4%  or  5 foot  casting  rod. 
With  our  smallmouth  bass,  the  light  lures 
are  effective  while  those  hefty  bruiser  plugs 
weighing  from  3/  to  over  an  ounce  in  weight, 
which  can  of  course  be  handled  on  the  short 
rods  mentioned,  are  perfect  medicine  with 
which  to  discourage  the  beginner  at  plug 
lasting.  Very  reasonably  priced  tubular  steel 
•ods  of  5 Y2  foot  length  and  equally  reasonably 
ariced  6 foot  bamboo  models  with  light  tip 
action  ideal  for  casting  baby  lures  are  avail- 
able and  the  action  desired  should  be  desig- 
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In  Circle,  Bill  Durr;  Centre,  left.  Members  casting  at  the 
Dover  Club  Tournament;  Lower,  Members  of  Dover  Club 
at  practice. 


IF  YOU  want  to  create  a sensation  in  the 
neighborhood  and  don’t  mind  having  a 
few  uncomplimentary  remarks  passed  at  your 
expense,  take  your  favorite  bait  casting  rod 
up  to  that  lot  on  the  corner,  toss  an  old 
bicycle  tire  in  a convenient  spot,  stand  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  paces  away  and  try  placing 
a five-eighths  ounce  plug  inside  the  space 
bounded  by  the  tire.  You’ll  soon  become  fas- 
cinated in  what  you  are  doing  that  you  won’t 
notice  the  shades  being  pulled  a little  to  one 
side  while  the  inquisitive  Smiths  and  Jones 
suspect  that  you’re  paying  off  that  bet  you 
made  on  Wendell  Willkie  last  November. 
Soon  a gang  of  kids  collects  (probably  sent 
out  by  oldsters  to  find  out  what  it’s  all  about) , 
then  one  young  hopeful,  with  a remarkable 
display  of  intelligence  says,  “You’re  fishing, 
aintcha  mister?” 

With  a slight  show  of  impatience  you  re- 
ply in  the  negative  and  explain  that  you’re 
just  giving  the  rod  a workout.  A little  later 
the  now  informed  heir  to  the  Smith  curiosity 
runs  back  into  the  house  and  passes  his  knowl- 
edge on  to  the  spectators  who  just  shake  their 
heads  and  smile.  That  night  when  you  and 
the  missus  stop  in  the  neighborhood  store 
for  a few  groceries  the  other  customers  all 
turn  and  look  you  over,  then  mumble  to  each 
other  in  low  voices. 

I’ve  been  through  it  all,  and  brother,  if 
you  have  never  tried  any  back  lot  casting, 
you’ve  got  a real  experience  coming  to  you. 
But  don’t  let  it  discourage  you,  for,  if  you 
persist  in  repeating  the  performance  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  you’ll  soon  have  old  man  Smith 
and  even  Jonesey  himself  out  there  with  you. 
People  are  like  that.  Some  wit  once  said, 


“Monkeys  are  the  funniest  animals.”  Start 
something  different  and  keep  it  up  for  a while 
and  soon  the  whole  neighborhood  is  doing 
the  same  thing  . . . whether  they  want  to  or 
not. 

Yes,  you’ve  gotta  take  it  on  the  chin  if  you 
want  to  be  a bait  caster  unless  you  have  a 
private  estate  with  a high  wall  around  it, 
and  even  then,  the  squirrels  will  stand  by — 
just  in  case.  But,  all  the  joshing  and  side 
remarks  are  worth  taking.  At  least,  that’s 
what  Bill  Durr  of  Holmesburg  thought  when 
he  decided  that  if  he  wanted  to  get  the  full 
enjoyment  out  of  his  fishing  he’d  have  to  learn 
to  cast  a little  better. 

Bill  stuck  to  it,  working  on  the  principle 
that  in  order  to  become  a good  caster  he’d 
have  to  do  a lot  of  casting.  He  did.  Seldom 
did  a day  pass  that  Bill  didn’t  get  in  a dozen 
oi  two  practice  casts. 

On  Saturday  night,  March  8,  of  this  year, 
the  Sportsmen’s  Show  in  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum  was  just  starting  the 
final  performance  of  a very  successful  and 
thrilling  week.  The  amateur  competitive  bait 
casting  events  were  about  to  start.  John 
Michel,  founder  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  As- 


sociation of  Casting  Clubs  and  the  sponsor 
of  many  local  tournaments,  was  in  charge  of 
the  events.  John  was  in  excellent  spirits  just 
then  for  these  casting  events  were  proving 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
show.  Every  seat  in  the  gallery  was  taken 
and  the  crowd  stood  twenty  deep  around  the 
pool. 

Up  on  the  casting  platform  stepped  a dark 
complexioned  young  man  of  rather  slight  but 
athletic  stature.  After  making  a few  practice 
casts  he  heard  the  referee  call  out,  “All  ready 
to  start.  Cast  for  target  number  five.”  Ping! 
The  five-eighth  ounce  plug  landed  plump  in 
the  middle  of  the  36-inch  ring  at  a distance 
of  thirty-five  feet.  The  crowd  roared  as  the 
referee’s  voice  came  over  the  amplifier,  “Per- 
fect.” 

The  second  cast  was  called  for  number  three 
target  at  a distance  of  eighty  feet.  Again  the 
caster  made  a bull’s  eye.  The  other  targets 
were  called  in  rapid  succession  and  almost  as 
fast  as  the  announcer  could  call  them  there 
would  be  a splash  within  the  circle  of  the 
number  called. 

“Perfect,  perfect,  perfect.”  The  voice  kept 
repeating  until  nearly  everybody  had  lost 
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count  of  the  casts.  Finally,  the  caster  reeled 
in  his  line  and  walked  calmly  to  his  seat  At 
least,  he  appeared  calm,  but  I doubt  it.  You 
could  have  heard  a pin  drop,  then — a burst 
of  applause  came  from  the  spectators  that 
rivaled  the  old  grads  in  the  Yale  Bowl  at  a 
Harvard  game. 

John  Michel  was  trying  in  vain  to  make 
an  announcement  above  the  roar  of  the  crowd. 
After  several  attempts  he  succeeded  in  telling 
that  vast  audience  that  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed a most  remarkable  performance.  The 
contestant  who  had  just  finished  casting  had 
made  the  remarkable  score  of  one  hundred 
which  is — Perfect.  That  caster  was  William 
H.  Durr  of  the  Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game 
Association. 

I hear  some  old  timer  exclaim  “Huh!  Per- 
fect scores  have  been  made  before  in  competi- 
tive casting.  Why  all  the  ballyhoo?” 

Yes,  it’s  true.  Other  casters  have  shot  a 
perfect  100  at  the  scattered  targets  on  the 
plug  casting  courts;  but  they  are  as  scarce, 
if  not  scarcer,  than  the  300  bowlers  and  the 
“hole  in  one”  golfers.  Furthermore,  after  con- 
sulting the  record,  I find  that  this  is  the  first 
and  only  perfect  score  made  in  competition 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  a Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

And  don’t  let  me  hear  you  mumble  any- 
thing about  luck.  For  if  you  think  Bill  was 
lucky,  listen  to  this:  The  % ounce  accuracy 
plug  event  was  held  on  three  separate  eve- 
nings and  Caster  Durr  competed  in  each  one. 
On  the  first  two  evenings  he  shot  seven  per- 
fect targets  each  and  was  given  a score  of  96 
and  97  respectively.  The  third  and  final  eve- 
ning he  executed  the  perfect  score  described 
above.  Twenty-four  perfect  targets  out  of  a 
possible  thirty  is  certainly  an  enviable  record, 
but  that’s  not  all — 

A few  days  later  he  went  up  to  Allentown, 
where  every  year  they  have  a Sportsmen’s 
Show  all  of  their  own,  entered  the  same  event 
up  there  on  two  different  evenings  and  scored 
a 96  each  time.  The  first  night  he  shot  seven 
perfect  out  of  ten  and  on  the  second  he  only 
missed  twice. 

Thirty-nine  perfect  targets  out  of  fifty  con- 
secutive casts,  aimed  at  targets  placed  at  un- 
known distances  ranging  from  thirty-five  to 
eighty  feet.  The  eleven  targets  that  he  missed 
were  so  close  that  his  average  score  for  the 
entire  fifty  casts  was  97.  That  may  have  been 
hick,  but  it  was  never  caused  by  horseshoes, 
ft’s  the  kind  of  luck  one  achieves  through  con- 
stant practice,  steady  nerves,  and  sound  judg- 
nent. 

No,  brother,  the  element  of  luck  had  very 
.ittle  to  do  with  it.  This  chap  Bill  Durr  is 
some  caster  and  deserves  every  right  to  the 
title  of  “Pennsylvania  State  Champion  '% 
)unce  Accuracy  Plug  Caster.”  Do  I hear  any 
mguments? 

Let’s  see  what  Bill  himself  has  to  say  about 
t.  We  know  that  the  Holmesburg  Fish  and 
Jame  Association  encourages  tournament 
:asting  in  a big  way.  And  we  know  that  Bill 
ias  plenty  of  competition  right  among  his 
ellow  club  members.  So-o-o,  he  must  have 
■omething  on  the  ball  that  any  “less  than 
>erfect”  caster  hasn’t  got.  His  genial  smile 
>ut  us  right  at  ease  when  we  asked  the  ques- 
ion. 

“No,  you’re  wrong,”  said  Bill,  “I  haven’t 
:ot  a thing  that  any  other  caster  hasn’t  got, 
r couldn’t  have  if  he  tried  hard  enough  to 
et 

“What  I mean  is,”  he  continued,  “It  takes, 
:ot  only  practice  and  hard  work,  but  some- 
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thing  more — the  right  equipment  and  the  abil- 
ity to  profit  from  the  experience  of  others. 
I'll  try  anything  once  . . . don’t  believe  in 
condemning  any  piece  of  equipment  or  method 
of  casting  until  I’ve  convinced  myself  that  it’s 
no  good.” 

We  then  got  into  a rather  detailed  discus- 
sion on  the  kind  of  equipment  used  by  the 
acknowledged  authorities  on  bait  casting, 
which  is  really  not  bait  casting  at  all  for  you 
don’t  use  any  bait.  The  casting  is  done  with 
an  imitation  fish,  frog,  or  some  other  aquatic 
monstrosity,  generally  made  of  wood  and 
catalogued  as  a lure.  So  this  form  of  casting 
should,  more  truthfully,  be  called  lure  casting. 

For  practice  work  or  in  tournament  cast- 
ing a % ounce  wood  plug  is  used.  This  is 
generally  finished  in  white  enamel  with  a 
red  head  and  can  be  easily  followed  in  its 
flight.  This  same  plug  may  be  obtained  with 
a metal  cap  which,  being  of  the  same  weight, 
can  be  made  more  slightly  streamlined  and 
thus  eliminate  some  wind  resistance.  Where 
conditions  necessitate  indoor  casting,  on  a hard 
surface,  a rubber  plug  can  be  obtained  that 
is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  average  cost  of  these  plugs  is  around 
twenty-five  cents,  but  if  cost  is  no  object, 
there  is  on  the  market  a hollow  bakelite  plug. 
This,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  most  economical 
plug  to  buy.  It  is  weighed  to  precision;  will 
not  only  float  on  water  but  has  such  a hard 
surface  that  it  will  not  become  scratched  or 
otherwise  disfigured.  Unless  lost,  this  plug 
is  practically  everlasting. 

The  rod  used  for  this  kind  of  casting  is  one 
of  the  shortest  used  in  angling,  but  it  should 
not  be  too  short.  In  making  a selection,  the 
prospective  caster  should  first  try  out  sev- 
eral different  lengths  and  then  select  the  one 
which  he  feels  is  just  long  enough  to  give  him 
the  proper  control  of  the  plug  in  its  flight.  My 
own  preference  is  one  about  six  feet  long  that 
weighs  about  four  and  one  half  ounces  al- 
though most  casters  use  one  about  six  inches 
shorter.  If  you  can  obtain  a one  piece  rod 
with  the  cane  extending  down  through  the 
grip,  you  have  something.  However,  if  you 
must  have  a rod  that  breaks  in  two  pieces,  get 
the  kind  with  a one  piece  tip  and  detachable 
butt.  A rod  with  ferrules  part  way  up  the 
tip  has  only  one  advantage  . . . convenience  of 
transportation.  This  is  generally  offset  by 
the  unevenness  of  action  which  should  be  uni- 
form from  the  butt  to  the  tip. 

Don’t  waste  too  much  time  worrying  about 
rod-balance.  If  you  purchase  from  a repu- 
table manufacturer  and  follow  the  few  hints 
given  above,  the  balance  will  take  care  of 
itself.  If  you  learn  to  cast  this  summer,  the 
chances  are  that  you’ll  spend  all  your  spare 
time  next  winter  building  a rod  according  to 
your  own  specifications. 

The  line  used  is  very  important  and  there 
are  so  many  good  ones  on  the  market  that 
we  cannot  truthfully  recommend  any  one. 
Be  sure  that  it  is  braided  and  for  ordinary 
casting,  one  that  will  withstand  a nine  or 
ten  pound  test  is  about  right.  Later  on,  as 
you  develop  into  a scientific  caster  you’ll  be 
working  with  a much  finer  line  but  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  always  carry  one  of  the  heavier 
test  lines  with  you  since  some  of  the  com- 
petitive events  specify  that  nothing  lighter 
than  a nine  pound  test  is  eligibile. 

Silk  lines  have  been  the  standard  used  in 
bait  casting  for  a number  of  years.  However, 
recent  developments  in  synthetic  materials 
have  brought  some  new  lines  that  are  proving 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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DAWN  WITH  THE  WIND 


THE  leaden  water  reflected  pallid,  scudding 
clouds.  Trees  groaned  and  twisted  and 
swayed  in  the  heavy  offshore  wind.  Beyond 
the  Peninsula  Lake  Erie  was  a galloping  mael- 
strom. 

Burr  sank  lower  into  the  front  seat  of  the 
car  and  in  the  growing  light  gloomily  sur- 
veyed the  anguished  landscape.  “What  a 
day,”  he  dismally  muttered. 

“Aw,  if  you  had  phoned  like  I suggested 
we’d  now  be  home  in  a nice  warm  bed,” 
growled  Bill  from  the  depths  of  the  rear  seat. 

“Stop  your  beefing  and  let’s  go  down  and 
see  Ray,”  returned  Burr. 

“If  Ray  has  any  sense  he’ll  be  in  bed,”  I 
put  in. 

“Let’s  go  anyway,”  said  Bill.  “At  least  we 
can  stretch  our  legs.” 

And  stretch  our  legs  we  did.  Indeed,  the 
hundred  and  some  odd  steps  leading  from 
the  end  of  Lincoln  Avenue  in  Erie  and  thence 
down  to  Ray  Heidt’s  boat  house  on  the  bay 
are  more  than  stretchers.  If  the  strained 
hearts  of  all  the  heavily  ladened,  corpulent 
fishermen  who  have  negotiated  those  steps, 
could  be  enumerated  they  would  produce 
some  fantastic  figures. 

Ray  was  up  and  about.  Further,  he  was 
vehemently  cussing  the  weather. 

“What  do  you  think  Ray?”  asked  Bill. 

Ray  whirled  about  and  glared  at  Bill  un- 
believingly. “Huh?”  he  finally  exploded. 

“I  mean,”  said  Bill  entirely  unabashed, 
“what  are  the  chances  of  our  going  out?” 

Ray  deliberately  scrutinized  the  barometer 
before  answering.  Then,  in  dead  earnestness 
he  said:  “That  glass  is  skidding  down  like  a 
sailor  on  a greased  mast.  If  I were  to  let  you 
have  a boat  the  coast  guard  would  put  me  in 
irons.  And  say,”  he  added,  “you  ain’t  seen 
nothing  yet  Wait’ll  that  wind  shifts  around 
to  the  west  and  starts  cutting  up  the  bay.” 
“Oh,  oh,  ‘when  the  wind  blows  west  the  fish 
bite  best,’  ” cracked  Burr.  “Let’s  go,”  he 
added  as  he  pointed  his  snout  toward  the 
fishermen’s  ladder.  Bill  and  I docilely  fol- 
lowed, conserving  our  wind  which  we  knew 
we’d  need  before  reaching  the  top. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  gasped  Bill  after  we  had 
again  mounted  to  street  level. 

“Where  do  you  expect  to  fish?”  I puffed. 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  about  fishing  any- 
where,” returned  Burr. 

“Why,  you  spavined  so-and-so,  you  did  too. 
You  definitely  said  something  about  the  fish 
biting  best,”  meaningly  growled  Bill. 

“Now,  wait  a minute,”  began  Burr,  “let  me 
think.”  Almost  immediately  he  cried:  “I  have 
it.  Let’s  go  out  on  the  Peninsula  and  fish  in 
those  ponds  that  are  out  there.  They’ll  be 
calm  enough.” 

We  found  most  of  Misery  Bay  adjacent  to 
the  Perry  monument  to  be  as  calm  as  a mill 
pond.  Bill  beamed  his  approval.  But  be- 
fore we  could  dump  any  of  the  duffle  with 
which  we  were  loaded,  Burr  had  another  idea. 

“Say,  you  guys,  remember  the  fine  fish  we 
caught  off  the  cement  wall  at  the  harbor  en- 
trance?” 

“So  what?”  I queried  in  exasperation. 

But  Bill  remembered.  “Gosh  yes,  let’s  go 


out  there,”  he  enthused.  “If  the  wind  changes 
like  Ray  says  it’ll  be  calm  inside  of  the  out- 
side wall.  Let’s  go.” 

The  water  off  of  the  outer  wall  was  far  from 
calm.  It  was  fishable  tho’  as  attested  by  the 
dozen  or  more  anglers  crowding  the  end  of 
the  high  wall.  They  were  catching  fish  too. 
Several  already  had  some  fine  smallmouths. 
I might  add  that  landing  a fish  was  an  awk- 
ward procedure  as  we  soon  witnessed.  When 
some  one  hooked  a fish  both  wings  of  fisher- 
men flanking  the  lucky  one  would  give  way 
so  as  to  give  him  enough  room  to  play  the 
fish.  After  tiring  the  battler  a willing  volun- 
teer was  always  ready  to  man  the  long 
handled  landing  net. 

“No  room  here  unless  we  fish  the  wind- 
ward side,”  I observed. 

“Let’s  go  back  to  Misery  Bay,”  suggested 
Bill. 

“Wait  a minute,  you  fellas — just  give  me  a 
minute,”  excitedly  babbled  Burr. 

“What  ails  you  now?”  This  from  Bill. 

“Why  isn’t  some  one  fishing  down  there?” 
A quivering  finger  indicated  a small  cove 
nestling  against  the  wall,  albeit  a couple  of 
score  feet  from  its  end.  Its  surface  was  per- 
fectly calm. 

“Probably  too  shallow,”  I pointed  out. 


“Maybe  so,”  Burr  came  back,  and  with  that 
started  down  toward  the  sandy  beach  skirt- 
ing the  cove.  We  followed. 

The  water  was  shallow.  However,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  tossing  our 
live  baits  the  forty  or  so  feet  required  to  reach 
fishable  water. 

It  might  be  well  to  explain  that  a day  such 
as  we  had  is  considered  well-nigh  hopeless 
for  fishing  Erie  Bay.  But  then,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  fish  not  biting  if  one  finds  a 
quiet  enough  spot.  Again,  a high  percentage 
of  the  bay  devotees  will  not  consider  wetting 
a line  unless  they  are  out  in  a boat.  Ob- 
viously, no  boat  could  live  in  a sea  such  as  is 
usually  kicked  up  by  a rampaging  wind.  In 
other  words,  those  anglers  coming  from  afar 
will  consider  it  a day  lost  unless  they  can 
use  a boat  or  find  a spot  that’s  not  kicking 
up  too  much. 

Some  years  ago  my  wife  and  I were  out  on 
the  Peninsula  watching  the  lake  going  through 
some  of  its  rough  stuff.  From  our  parked 
car  we  saw  a lad  cross  the  road  carrying  a 
string  of  fish  that  literally  swept  the  ground. 
My  wife  turned  to  me  and  sarcastically  asked: 
“Didn’t  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  was 
too  rough  to  catch  fish?” 

“What  are  you  driving  at?”  I countered. 
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“Didn’t  you  see  the  string  of  fish  carried 
by  that  boy?” 

“Oh  that?  That  was  a danged  lie,”  I re- 
marked, altho’  I have  often  wondered  where 
the  boy  had  corralled  such  a magnificent 
string. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  A few  minutes 
after  we  had  carefully  thrown  out  our  craws 
and  settled  back  on  the  sand,  Bill’s  reel  handle 
began  to  slowly  turn.  For  some  seconds 
all  three  of  us  looked  on  fascinated.  Then  the 
lucky  one  grabbed  up  the  rod  and  waited. 

“That  couldn’t  be  a fish,”  Bill  said  won- 
deringly.  “I  mean  it  could  be,  but  it’s  too 
soon,”  he  amended. 

Bill  is  an  orthodox  bait  fisherman.  He  fol- 
lows all  the  rules.  Accordingly  he  waited  for 
the  fish  to  go  through  the  traditional  proced- 
ure executed  by  all  black  bass  when  taking 
a craw.  You  know — the  bite,  the  run,  the 
pause,  etc.  Well,  this  bass  was  one  of  those 
rugged  individualists;  so  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence at  his  command  he  jerked  at  the  soft 
crab  and  encountered  the  hook.  This,  under- 
stand, without  the  usual  pause  which  all  live 
bait  fishermen  expect. 

This  unprecedented  action  caused  Bill  to 
grab  his  flyrod  more  securely  and  at  the 
same  time  utter  a loud  “Wow!”  All  through 
this  critical  period  that  totally  aroused  fish- 
erman executed  a series  of  intricate  dance 
steps. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  smallmouth  swung 
into  action.  First,  he  stripped  considerable 
footage  from  the  reel  by  a probing  plunge. 
A long,  upward  surge  accounted  for  more. 
These  two  well  executed  maneuvers  were 
terminated  by  a beautifully  timed  leap,  a 
ferocious,  quivering  leap  that  only  a fighting 
mad  smallmouth  can  complete  with  finesse. 

Let  it  be  said  that  Bill  handled  the  job 
like  the  veteran  he  is.  After  doing  his  stuff  in 
the  deep  water  the  fish  was  led  into  the  com- 
paratively shallow  cove.  Burr  and  I were 
so  carried  away  by  it  all  that  we  forgot  to 
have  the  net  in  readiness.  Bill  had  to  call 
for  it  before  either  of  us  awakened  to  the 
situation.  Soon  the  three-pounder  was  en- 


sconced in  the  cool  recesses  of  a grass  lined 
basket. 

This  starter  had  us  on  our  toes  for  some 
little  time  after  we  had  settled  down  to  serious 
fishing.  Gradually  however,  our  nerves  re- 
laxed and  our  muscles  slumped.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  we  were  puffing  at  our  pipes  and 
idly  watching  the  circling  gulls.  Ours  was  a 
peace  that  has  no  peer. 

If  I had  but  one  choice  of  the  many  types  of 
fishing  I believe  that  still  fishing  would  be  my 
pick.  Lolling  about  with  genial  companions, 
arguing  about  this  and  that,  soaking  up  sun- 
shine or  just  sitting  are  but  a part  of  the 
things  which  one  may  experience.  Then,  as 
your  mood  becomes  as  carefree  as  the  fleecy 
clouds  above  you,  you  will  perceive  a slight 
movement  of  the  line  stretching  out  before 
you.  In  a moment  every  eye  in  the  group 


Crystal  Point. 

will  follow  its  penciled  wake  through  the 
water.  Suddenly  it  stops.  You  look  at  your 
companions  and  your  delighted  grin  is  re- 
turned. Then  you  count  ten  and  set  the 
hook. 

As  in  a dream  I heard  Bill  call  to  Burr. 
My  half-closed  eyes  popped  open  in  time  to 
see  Burr’s  head  nod  into  consciousness.  What 
was  more  stimulating  was  his  rapidly  disap- 
pearing line. 

Quickly  shaking  off  his  lethargy  Burr 
grabbed  his  rod  and  snubbed  the  fish.  The 
fish,  another  smallmouth,  catapulted  into  the 
air.  Upon  returning  to  its  element  it  at- 
tempted to  dive  to  the  bottom.  But  the  fish- 
erman grimly  gripped  the  reel  handle  and  let 
the  fighter  expend  its  strength  on  the  rod. 
In  another  minute  the  gallant  creature  flapped 
its  tail  for  the  last  time. 

Soon  after  Bill  tied  into  his  second  fish, 
incidentally,  a much  smaller  specimen  than 
his  first,  I felt  a tremendous  tug  at  my  outfit. 
Several  feet  of  line  went  rolling  from  my 
reel  before  I could  stop  the  fish.  Upon  feeling 
resistance  it  started  for  the  bottom  and  there 
was  not  much  I could  do  but  give  it  line. 
Suddenly,  the  line  went  limp  and  I began  to 
dejectedly  wind  the  reel.  I had  recovered 
about  half  of  the  line  when  I again  felt  that 
electrifying  pressure  of  a heavy  fish.  Soon  we 
landed  a big,  fresh-water  drum  or  sheepshead 
as  they  are  locally  known.  To  this  day  Fm 
not  certain  but  what  I lost  my  original  fish 
and  hooked  the  second  as  I reeled  the  line. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  wind  shifted  and  we 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  our  baits 
out.  In  a little  while  we  were  forced  to  re- 
linquish our  positions  to  the  lashing  waves. 
Forthwith  we  gathered  up  our  duffle  and  made 
a dash  for  Misery  Bay  before  the  anticipated 
rush  got  underway. 

We  found  the  small  boat  landing  just  north 
of  the  old  U.  S.  (gunboat) , Wolverine,  still 
unoccupied  altho’  nearly  a dozen  bait  casters 
were  already  plying  the  nearby  shoreline.  In 
a matter  of  minutes  we  were  settled  on  the 
end  of  the  dock. 

The  fishing  at  this  spot  was  slow  so  we 
moved  over  to  Crystal  Point  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  monument  a stones  throw  away.  There 
we  fared  better.  In  a few  minutes  Bill  ac- 
counted for  a chunky  smallmouth  and  I con- 
nected with  a big  sunfish. 

Long  before  noon  dozens  of  anglers  driven 
from  more  exposed  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
sought  the  sheltered  waters  of  Misery  Bay 
or  of  the  several  ponds  in  the  interior. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  ponds  have  picturesque  names  if  nothing 
more.  Trump  this  list:  Dead,  Graveyard,  Fox, 
Horseshoe,  Long,  Big,  Yellow  Bass  and  Pond 
Niagara.  The  names  are  imposing  even  tho’ 
some  of  them  are  but  little  more  than  puddles. 

As  for  the  fishing — well,  I have  often  won- 
dered if  that  boy  couldn’t  have  snagged  that 
prodigious  string  of  fish  from  out  of  one  of 
the  above  named  ponds.  Frankly,  we  have 
never  fished  any  of  them  altho’  one  or  two 
look  good. 

Our  total  catch  at  Crystal  Point  consisted 
of  two  bass,  three  immense  sunfish  and  scads 
of  yellow  perch. 

To  the  historically  inclined  angler  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula  is  doubly  interesting.  A few 
facts  may  prove  interesting.  In  1841  Erie  Bay 
was  the  site  of  the  launching  of  the  first  iron- 
hulled vessel,  christened  the  Michigan.  Un- 
scarred by  battle  and  its  name  later  changed 
to  the  Wolverine,  it  is  now  moored  alongside 
the  Perry  monument  in  Misery  Bay.  Perry’s 
brig,  the  Niagara,  was  sunk  in  the  latter. 

The  Peninsula  was  originally  claimed  by 
Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. The  French  and  British  flags  have 
flown  over  it  at  different  times. 


Question:  Am  planning  to  go  in  for  light 
plug  casting  this  year  and  would  appreciate 
any  suggestions  on  assembling  a suitable  out- 
fit. What  type  of  rod,  reel,  line  and  lures 
would  fit  in?  H.C.W. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  excellent  roads 
traverse  its  entire  length  of  some  seven  miles. 
As  for  its  botanical  and  zoological  features,  it 
is  claimed  authoritatively  that  no  place  any- 
• where  of  a like  area  affords  an  equal  variety. 
A biological  laboratory  is  maintained  there 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Fronting  the 
lake  are  stretches  of  fine  sand  beaches  fre- 
quented in  season  by  huge  crowds.  Conclu- 
sively, Presque  Isle  Peninsula  is  a most  un- 
usual feature  on  Pennsylvania’s  limited  stretch 
of  lake  shoreline. 


Answer:  Selecting  a light  lure  casting  out- 
fit with  an  eye  to  proper  balance  is  a mighty 
long  stride  toward  satisfaction  in  plugging 
with  the  light  lures.  First,  let  us  consider 
the  rod.  Since  the  lures  you  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  using  will  not  exceed  a half  ounce 
in  weight  and  some  of  them  will  run  as  light 
as  quarter  ounce,  a rod  with  an  extremely 
light  tip  action  is  a requisite.  If  it’s  to  be  a 
bamboo,  it  should  be  at  least  six  feet  in  length 
and  have  extremely  light  action.  If  it’s  tubu- 
lar steel,  the  5%  foot  length  would  just  about 
fill  the  bill.  Should  the  bamboo  be  selected, 
heavier  lures  than  one  half  ounce  should  not 
be  used.  Now,  as  to  the  reel,  a good  level  wind 
model,  running  smooth  and  free  and  hav- 
ing an  aluminum  spool,  should  be  the  ticket. 
Many  reels  of  this  type  are  very  reason- 
ably priced,  well  under  ten  dollars.  To  men- 
tion some  of  the  models  coming  under  this 
category,  there  are  South  Bend’s  No.  60,  No. 
65,  No.  100L,  and  No.  760  Perfectoreno,  and 
Pflueger’s  No.  1963  Nobby,  No.  1953  Skilkast, 
No.  1922  Prokast,  and  No.  1894L  Akron.  A 
cork  arbor  is  preferred  by  many  light  lure 
fishermen.  The  line,  waterproof,  should  not 
test  more  than  12  pounds  and  9 pounds  test 
is  not  too  light.  Some  good  lines  to  consider 
are  Gladdings  Blue  Ribbon  and  Invincible, 


Perch  like  these  and  larger  are  frequently  caught  In  Erie  Bay. 


South  Bend’s  Black  Oreno,  Shakespeare’s 
Wexford,  Pflueger’s  Nonpareil  and  Ashaway’s 
Extra  Strength.  While  on  this  subject  of  line, 
don’t  forget  the  advantage  to  be  obtained 
through  use  of  10  or  15  pound  test  artificial 
gut  leaders,  from  6 to  12  feet  in  length  or  even 
longer.  Attached  to  the  line  with  the  com- 
pact double  fisherman’s  or  double  barrel  knot, 
a leader  definitely  increases  the  deceptiveness 
of  the  lure,  particularly  when  the  water  is 
low  and  clear.  Use  of  a small  snap  swivel, 
size  10  or  12  swivel  and  2 or  0 snap  at  the  end 
of  the  leader  is  also  a good  stunt.  It  facili- 
tates rapid  changing  of  lures  and  insures 
against  twist  in  the  line,  which  is  particularly 
liable  to  occur  when  spoons  are  used.  There 
is  now  a wide  selection  of  “baby  lures”  on  the 
market  from  which  to  choose.  Personally 
tops  with  us  is  the  Midg- Oreno  by  South 
Bend  in  the  pike,  yellow  perch  and  shiner 
finishes.  Other  fine  bets  for  the  light  lure 
rod  are  Shakespeare’s  Midget  Spinner,  John- 
son’s Silver  Minnow,  a fine  spoon  for  weedy 
waters,  A1  Eppinger’s  spoons  in  scale  finishes, 
Shakespeare’s  Dopey  and  Grumpy,  Heddon’s 
Midget  River  Runt,  and  Creek  Chub’s  Midget 
Plunker. 

Question:  Is  it  true  that  the  smallmouth 

bass  changes  color  rapidly  when  a stream 
becomes  muddy?  R.  D.  L. 

Answer:  Definitely.  The  change  in  colora- 
tion in  a smallmouth  bass  when  a stream  be- 
comes muddy  might  almost  be  termed  chame- 
leonlike. Its  greenish  bronze,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  clear  water,  becomes  strikingly 
yellowish  at  such  times. 

Question:  How  is  the  torpedo-head  or  bug 
taper  line  for  casting  the  hair  frog  and  other 
floating  fly  rod  bass  lures?  J.  H. 

Answer:  One  of  the  best.  The  heavy  for- 
ward belly  of  this  type  of  line  makes  it  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  use  on  a powerful  fly 
rod  of  the  type  usually  favored  for  bass  fish- 
ing. It  helps  against  a stiff  wind  in  casting 
floating  lures  having  notable  wind  resistance. 

Question:  Is  it  advisable  to  use  tapered 

leaders  in  fly  rod  fishing  for  bass?  B.  G. 

Answer:  Not  necessary  and  some  of  the 
best  fly  fishermen  we  know  favor  artificial 
gut.  Plenty  of  strength  and  perfectly  suit- 
able for  fly  and  spinner  or  floating  lures. 


SPEARING  FISH  COSTLY 
FOR  TWO 


Charged  with  spearing  fish,  Samuel  Cor- 
neschine  and  Valte  Maretti,  of  Jessup,  paid 
fines  and  costs  following  a hearing  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace  N.  C.  Famham,  Hones- 
dale.  Comeschine  paid  a fine  of  $53  on 
charges  of  spearing  fish  as  well  as  fishing 
without  a license,  and  Maretti  paid  a fine  of 
$24. 
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Wear  heavy  woolen  socks  in  rubber  boots, 
even  in  the  summer.  They  absorb  perspira- 
tion from  the  feet.  Light  silk  or  cotton  hose 
may  be  worn  under  the  woolens  if  you 
choose. 


It  isn’t  necessary  to  strike  hard  the  in- 
stant a trout  takes  a dry  fly.  A keen  ob- 
server of  fish  life  reports  that  he  actually 
has  seen  a trout  take  a fly  and  carry  it  to 
the  bottom  of  a stream  before  expelling  it 
from  its  mouth.  The  idea  is,  the  angler  has 
time  to  set  the  hook  if  he  reacts  reasonably 
fast  to  the  rise.  At  the  same  time,  too 
quick  a strike  may  result  in  a lip  hook  or 
a fly  jerked  out  of  reach. 


Worms  are  good  bait  for  yellow  perch, 
but  if  you  want  to  keep  the  smaller  fish 
from  annoying  you,  use  small  minnows  on 
light  wire  hooks,  with  a cork  or  bobber  on 
the  line  to  keep  the  bait  just  off  bottom. 


Let  the  dry  fly  float  even  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  cast.  It  is  far  better  to 
let  a dragging  fly  run  its  course  than  to  lift 
it  off  the  water  and  thus  create  a disturb- 
ance that  may  frighten  the  trout  into  their 
hiding  places. 


One  of  the  most  successful  of  all  lures  for 
the  rainbow  trout  is  a small  Colorado  spin- 
ner and  a hookful  of  worms. 


Live  minnows  are  deadly  bait  for  the  big 
trout  that  lie  in  deep  pools.  Still  fishing  is 
the  best  method  when  minnows  are  used 
for  bait  under  such  conditions. 


Change  ends  of  a fly  line  occasionally 
during  the  season,  so  that  the  whole  line 
wears  evenly.  It  pays,  also,  to  wash  the 
line  two  or  three  times  during  the  season 
and  to  see  that  it  always  is  thoroughly  dry 
before  it  is  stored  away  after  a trip. 


Even  if  you  are  in  a great  hurry  to  soften 
a leader  for  use,  do  not  do  it  by  immersing 
it  in  hot  water.  That  will  make  it  pliable 
quickly,  but  it  also  will  take  the  life  out  of 
the  gut.  Better  take  time  enough  to  soak 
the  leader  in  cold  water. 


For  brook  trout,  fish  wet  flies  fairly  deep 
and  slowly.  The  brighter  colors  are  best  in 
dry  flies.  Minnows  are  fine  live  bait.  Worms 
cannot  be  excelled  for  brookies  early  in 
the  season,  when  the  water  is  high  and  dis- 
colored. A tiny  spinner  often  will  make 
the  worms  more  attractive. 
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To  fish  a narrow  stream  where  the  banks 
furnish  the  principal  protection  for  fish,  use 
a long  rod  and  stay  well  back  from  the  edge 
of  the  water.  Poke  out  the  rod  and  drop 
the  lure  carefully  into  the  water  along  the 
bank  on  which  you  are  standing — and  if  the 
rod  is  long  enough,  reach  the  opposite  side 
as  well.  In  a stream  such  as  this,  fish  are 
seldom  found  in  the  middle  of  the  course, 
except  possibly  when  they  are  feeding  at 
night. 


Don’t  drown  the  dry  fly  in  oil  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  it  float,  for  too  much  oil 
will  cause  the  fly  to  sink  more  rapidly  than 
if  it  were  not  treated  at  all.  Blot  off  the 
surplus  dressing  and  make  a couple  of  false 
casts  to  shake  the  fly  dry.  Remember,  too, 
that  a well-oiled  fly  requires  a floating  line, 
so  apply  dressing  to  the  line  as  well.  A 
sinking  line  will  drag  any  fly  under  water. 


Heavy,  six-foot  leaders  and  hooks  that  are 
needle  sharp  are  proper  “weapons”  for  big 
trout. 


Every  angler  who  fishes  with  dry  flies 
comes  upon  a day  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
in  his  face  and  good  casting  is  impossible. 
Then  he  may  turn  his  back  to  the  wind, 
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hold  his  rod  high  in  the  air,  and  allow  the 
fly  to  alight  gently  on  the  water  down- 
wind. A light  line  and  leader  are  necessary 
so  the  wind  can  hold  them  above  the  water. 
Fished  in  such  a manner,  the  fly  has  all  the 
appearances  of  being  a natural  insect  just 
alighting  on  the  surface. 


When  evening  hatches  of  insects  appear 
on  the  water  is  the  time  to  fish  for  trout 
with  grasshoppers  or  artificial  flies.  Tiny 
flies  are  good  even  when  the  light  fails,  but 
when  large  natural  insects  are  in  evidence 
artificials  of  a size  as  large  as  No.  8 are 
effective. 


Trout  have  the  ability  to  see  bait  or  a lure 
15  to  20  feet  distant  from  them  in  clear 
water.  So  the  wise  angler  is  not  too  swift 
to  lift  his  lure  from  the  stream  to  try  an- 
other cast.  Wait  at  least  a minute  before 
deciding  you  are  not  going  to  have  a strike. 


Live  bait  and  heavy  artificial  lures  make 
disturbing  splashes  when  they  land  on  the 
water,  no  matter  how  delicately  the  angler 
may  handle  his  tackle.  But  this  splash  will 
not  spoil  the  fishing  if  the  bait  or  lure  is  al- 
lowed to  lie  quietly  for  a moment  until 
the  fish  get  over  their  fright.  Invariably 
they  will  then  approach  to  investigate. 


Fish  a bass  bug  on  fairly  deep  riffles, 
pulling  it  across  the  current  with  a series 
of  uneven  jerks. 


Every  time  a hook  becomes  snagged,  ex- 
amine its  point  carefully.  See  that  it  has 
not  been  bent  down  or  dulled  or  even  broken 
off.  Also,  the  pressure  necessary  to  release 
the  hook  may  have  bent  it  out  of  shape. 
Usually  it  can  be  bent  back  into  position, 
but  if  it  is  beyond  repair  or  broken  off  a 
new  hook  is  obviously  necessary. 


Since  they  live  within  a few  blocks  of  each  other  in  Williamsport,  these  young  people  have  had 
a lot  of  fun  this  winter  in  fly-tying  sessions  about  the  living  room  table.  In  the  group,  from 
left  to  right  are:  Richard  F.  Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  Robert  Snyder,  Edward  H.  Livingston,  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Livingston,  C.  Robert  Snyder,  and  Howard  T.  Weaver.  The  picture  was  taken  while 
the  tyers  were  evening  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder. 
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JUNE 


ON  MOST  ANT  BASS 


MV  WIFE'S  AWAY 
L VISITING  FOR 
A WEEK- DO  YOU 
KNOW  WHAT 
KIND  OF  BAIT 
TO  USE  FOR 
MERMAIDS  ? _ 

~ "n, 


-r. 


t; 


YOU  BETTER  NOT 
TAKE  ANY  HOME-- 
YOUR  WIFE  IS 
SURE  TO  THINK 
THERE'S  SOMETHING 
FISHY  GOING  ON/ 


7 


FIVE  HUNDRED 

FISHERMEN  ] WHY  DON’T 
HERE  AND  THAT  / YOU  THROW 
BULL  HAS  TO  ] AWAY  THAT 
PICK  ON  ME?  ) HAMBURGER? 

MAYBE  IT 
V WAS  HIS 


£<> 
■*r\s  1 1 


*s38phh  ** 


cu 
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MY  WIFE  WON’T 
LET  ME  USE  A BOAT-- 
SHE’S  AFRAID  IT’D 
GET  TORPEDOED/ 


YOU  MUST  NOT 
BE  MARRIED  LONG? 
MINE  WOULD  BE 
AFRAID  IT 
WOULDN'T? 
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| — ,^,TT  did  you  see 
I L \AH  THE  HAT  MARYS 
5-rf  WEARING?  ISNT 


ITS  A 
CRIME? 

SHE  SHOULD 
HAVE  HER 
LICENSE 
REVOKED/ 


MUST  YOU 
ALWAYS  PUT  YOUR 
FALSE  TEETH  ON 
THE  SEAT- THIS  IS 
THE  THIRD  TIME 
TODAY  THEY 
BIT  ME? 


1 PROMISED  MY  , 

WIFE  I’D  BUY  HER  ) WHM 
A HAT  \F  1 DON’T  <COST 
CATCH  A FISH!  ) BUY- V 

OR  n 
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1 WISH  POP 
COULD  SOON 
AFFORD  TO 
BUY  ME  A 
BOAT-  THESE 
WASH  TUBS 
ARE  SORTA 
HARD  TO 
STEER! 


HERE,  PAL, 
HAVE  A 
SNORT? 


NO,TH  ANKS,  THE 
LAST  TIMET  TRIED 
THAT  I CAUGHT 
THREE  PINK  BASS 
WITH  GREEN  TAILS 
AND  RED  WINGS  - 
AND  THEY  SANG 
SONGS  AND 
KEPT  ME 
AWAKE 
ALL  NIGHT? 


1 WONDER  IF 
FARMER  BROT 
STILL  HAS  TK 
PRETTY  MIL  I* 
WORKING 
FOR  HIM? 


SAY,  IS  YOUR 
COUSIN  "RED" 
SALMON 
STILL  WORKING? 


OH,  NO, 
HE  GOT 
CANNED 
SOME  TIME 
AGO! 
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Catch  Up  With  Your  Casting 

(Continued,  from  page  11) 

very  satisfactory.  The  most  popular  of  these 
last  is  Nylon,  which  many  of  the  expert  casters 
are  now  using. 

Good  casting  reels  may  be  obtained  at  prices 
ranging  from  about  $7.50  up.  An  aluminum 
spool  is  preferable;  due  to  its  lightness  and 
ease  of  action,  it  is  not  so  apt  to  build  up  ex- 
cess momentum  and  overrun  the  line  speed 
which  causes  backlashes.  By  all  means  avoid 
starting  out  with  any  mechanical  device 
labeled  “backlashproof.”  Some  mechanical 
aids  may  be  a help  in  many  kinds  of  fishing 
but  if  you  are  learning  to  cast  encourage  the 
use  of  your  thumb  as  much  as  possible. 

Synchronized  action  without  the  aid  of  any 
mechanical  device  is  something  different. 
These  reels  are  generally  the  product  of  some 
expert  caster  who  likes  to  experiment  with 
his  own  ideas.  The  principle  used  is  that 
of  a large  bearing  surface  combined  with  an 
oil  friction  to  eliminate  momentum.  The  spool 
is  built  of  some  light  material  and  made  nearly 
weightless  at  the  outer  rims  to  get  away  from 
any  “fly-wheel”  action.  The  combined  weight 
of  the  spool  and  the  decreasing  amount  of  line 
is  figured  in  proportion  to  the  bearing  clear- 
ance and  the  thumb  is  only  used  to  hold  the 
line  at  the  start  of  the  cast.  For  the  distance 
bait  caster  these  reels  have  proved  valuable 
in  setting  new  records.  However,  I think  the 
novice  should  leave  these  to  the  experts  and 
content  himself  with  a manufactured  product, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  mastering 
the  fundamentals  of  casting  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum of  sport  out  of  his  fishing  . . . not  to 
think  of  casting  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Level  winding  devices  are  made  today  with 
such  ease  of  action  that  they  do  not  hinder 
the  cast,  at  least,  not  for  the  short  distance 
necessary  on  the  accuracy  courts.  In  prac- 
tical fishing,  where  a quick  retrieve  is  often 
necessary,  they  are  undoubtedly  a distinct  ad- 
vantage, but  don’t,  by  any  means,  get  so  you 
have  to  depend  on  a level-winder.  The  angler 
who  has  learned  to  lay  his  line  properly  on 
his  reel  without  any  mechanical  aid  possesses 
a fundamental  that  is  invaluable  to  any  bait 
.caster. 

You  now  have  all  the  equipment  and  are 
.ready  to  start  casting.  At  this  point  I want 
-to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a competent 
instructor,  if  one  is  available.  Most  fishing 
.clubs  include  among  their  members  one  or 
.more  expert  bait  casters  who  are  always  glad 
-to  help  the  novice.  You  can  learn  the  funda- 
, mentals  yourself  and  probably  put  them  into 
practice  but  booklearning  of  any  kind  is  al- 
ways preferable  when  supplemented  by  per- 
sonal instructions.  You’re  initial  progress  will 
also  be  much  faster,  for  a good  critic  will  dis- 
cover at  a glance  faults  that  you  might  never 
/find  yourself. 

All  right,  let’s  go.  As  you  assume  a natural 
position  facing  the  target,  reel  the  line  all 
on  the  spool  so  that  the  plug  is  right  up  at 
the  tip  of  the  rod.  Grasp  the  hand  grip  of  the 
,rod  placing  the  four  fingers  of  the  casting 
hand  underneath  keeping  them  close  together. 
The  heel  of  the  hand  should  be  resting  on 
top  . . . the  heel,  of  course,  is  the  marginal 
part  of  the  palm  next  to  the  wrist  and  below 
the  joint  of  the  little  finger;  not  the  fleshy 
pad  at  the  base  of  the  thumb. 

Turn  the  rod  so  that  the  spool  of  the  reel  is 
.in  a vertical  position  with  the  handle  on  top. 
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Your  thumb  now  rests  naturally  with  the  tip 
exerting  a slight  pressure  against  the  side  of 
the  spool.  The  palm  of  the  hand  should  now 
form  a cup  just  above  the  hand  grip. 

In  performing  the  back  cast  use  the  wrist 
only  with  a very  slight  movement  of  the 
forearm  at  the  same  time  pulling  up  with  the 
index  finger  and  pressing  down  with  the 
heel  of  the  hand.  Don’t  move  the  upper  arm. 
This  is  important,  but  also  difficult.  So  while 
making  your  first  few  casts  try  holding  a book 
oi  a newspaper  against  your  side  with  your 
elbow  and  then  cast  without  dropping  it. 
Don’t  continue  this  too  long;  only  until  you 
have  mastered  the  knack  of  holding  your 
upper  arm  still;  otherwise  you  are  apt  to  de- 
velop an  awkward  style  that  will  interfere 
with  your  accuracy. 

The  instant  you  complete  the  back  cast  snap 
the  rod  forward.  This  is  done  by  pressing 
down  with  thumb,  pulling  up  with  the  little 
finger,  and  a quick  downward  snap  of  the 
wrist.  At  the  same  time  release  the  pressure 
of  the  thumb  on  the  spool  allowing  the  plug 
to  fly  forward. 

Stop  the  forward  movement  of  the  rod  when 
it  reached  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees  with 
the  ground.  Hold  the  rod  in  this  position  until 
the  plug  has  reached  a point  just  above  your 
target,  and  then  reapply  the  thumb  pressure 
causing  the  plug  to  drop.  Simultaneously, 
lower  the  tip  of  the  rod. 

Keep  practicing  this  until  you  are  able  to 
shoot  the  plug  out  nearly  horizontal  to  the 
ground;  avoid  shooting  it  up  in  the  air  to 
form  a large  arc,  this  is  permissible  later  on 
when  you  want  to  cast  for  distance,  but  forget 
distance  until  you  have  mastered  accuracy. 
Perfection  comes  with  practice;  start  with  the 
target  about  twenty-five  feet  away  then, 
when  you  can’t  miss  at  this  distance,  move 
back  about  five  feet;  and  so  on,  until  you  have 
increased  the  distance  to  seventy-five  feet  or 
eighty  feet.  Be  persistent  in  practicing  always 
keeping  the  thought  in  mind  that  it  will  pay 
you  dividends  in  the  form  of  much  added 
pleasure  to  your  now  favorite  recreation. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I think  every 
bait  caster  should  know,  and  the  best  time 
to  learn  is  right  at  the  beginning.  Many  au- 
thorities on  this  subject  tell  you  that,  while 
the  lure  is  still  in  the  air,  the  rod  should  be 
changed  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  to  have 
it  in  readiness  for  retrieving.  They  are  right. 
Although  not  a requisite  of  tournament  cast- 
ing, in  practical  fishing,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  being  ready  to  retrieve  the  in- 
stant the  lure  strikes  the  water,  by  why  change 
hands?  If  you  had  made  that  cast  with  the 
left  hand  you  would  be  all  set  to  retrieve  as 
soon  as  the  lure  started  on  its  forward  flight. 

The  technique  of  left-handed  bait  casting  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  right-handed  cast- 
ing except  that,  of  course,  the  handle  of  the 
reel  must  point  toward  the  ground  instead 
of  skyward.  Naturally  the  person  who  is 
otherwise  right-handed  will  start  out  with 
some  very  awkward  attempts,  but  with  per- 
sistent practice  anyone  should  be  able  to  cast 
equally  well  with  both  hands  and  the  added 
convenience  will  be  well  worth  the  effort.  But, 
start  it  now,  or  you  probably  never  will. 

Club  affiliations  are  a great  help  to  the 
novice  as  well  as  the  veteran  caster.  If  Bill 
Durr  hadn’t  been  a member  of  a first  class 
fishing  club,  I doubt  if  he  ever  would  have 
made  that  perfect  record  at  the  Philadelphia 
Sportsmen’s  Show.  Constant  association  with 
other  casters  and  anglers  supplies  that  in- 
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centive  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that’s  in 
you.  The  unattached  angler  seldom  gets  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  his  fishing  as  the 
man  with  some  club  connections. 

Did  you  ever  look  with  envy  at  the  fellow 
who  always  seems  to  place  his  lure  right  where 
he  wants  it?  Did  you  ever  feel  that  you’re 
not  getting  as  much  pleasure  out  of  your 
favorite  recreation  as  you  should?  Well,  do 
something  about  it. 

Get  yourself  affiliated  with  one  of  the  many 
fishing  clubs  who  include  tournament  casting 
among  their  activities,  and  then,  go  out  with 
the  boys  at  ever  opportunity  and  cast. 


NORTH  BRANCH  YIELDS  GIANT 
WALLEYED  PIKE 

Reports  our  ace  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna correspondent,  H.  H.  Smith  of 
Tunkhannock,  R.  D.  2. 

“I  thought  I was  going  to  send  you  a nice 
picture  last  year,  but  I did  not  get  it.  I saw 
a carload  of  fishermen  and  asked  them  what 
luck.  The  driver  said  they  had  a couple,  so 
I asked  to  see  them.  He  opened  the  back  of 
the  car  and  there  lay  one  walleye  and  three 
smallmouths.  At  first  glance,  I thought 
‘Here’s  where  I collect  thirty  bucks  for  three 
undersize  bass’  but  on  closer  inspection  the 
bass  proved  to  be  12  to  14  inches  long.  The 
reason  I thought  they  were  undersize  the 
walleye  (or  yellow  bass  as  they  call  them 
here  on  the  North  Branch)  was,  as  I recall  it, 
391/2  inches  long.  I took  the  men’s  names  and 
addresses,  they  were  from  Pittston,  and  the 
lucky  one  promised  to  give  me  a picture  for 
the  Angler,  but  I never  heard  from  him, 
and  I mislaid  the  slip  with  their  names.  The 
big  fellow  was  taken  on  a jointed  plug  near 
Mehoopany. 

“Did  I ever  tell  you  about  the  chap  I inter- 
viewed on  a patrol  a couple  of  years  ago?  He 
was  sitting  on  a big  rock  a few  feet  from 
shore,  about  half  asleep.  In  answer  to  my 
query  he  replied  that  he  didn’t  believe  there 

was  a fish  in  the  d river.  Said  he  had 

sat  there  three  hours  and  never  had  a bite. 
He  was  using  a frog  for  bait,  and  his  cane 
pole  was  lying  in  the  water  with  a big  stone 
on  the  butt  of  it.  I suggested  maybe  his  bait 
was  gone.  To  prove  I was  wrong  he  lifted  his 
pole — and  the  frog  sat  on  the  rock  beside 
him.” 


SCOUTS  START  SNAKE 
CAMPAIGN 

Saturday  morning,  May  10,  Lawrence 
County  Boy  Scouts  opened  a general  “blitz- 
krieg” on  water  snakes  in  district  trout 
streams.  The  scouts  are  working  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s 
Council,  in  an  effort  to  exterminate  these 
snakes. 

According  to  “Rosy”  White,  local  fish  war- 
den, one  pair  of  water  snakes  can  devour  as 
many  as  1,100  trout  a season.  Warden  White 
believes  that  this  is  the  answer  to  so  many 
fishermen’s  questions  as  to  why  there  are 
not  more  trout  caught  if  nearly  20,000  are 
placed  in  nearby  streams  each  season. 

The  scouts  will  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  their  scoutmaster,  and  will  patrol 
the  trout  streams  nearest  their  respective 
homes. 
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The  Allegheny  River  between  Tionesta  and  West  Hickory.  Good  water  for  smallmouth  bass. 


Warm  Water  Aces 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Natural  Insects  and  Their 
Imitations 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

his  insect  deviates  considerably  from  the 
veil  known  Deer  Fly  pattern.* 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  14,  short  shank;  wings, 
urkey  brown  and  white;  body,  tan  floss  silk, 
ibbed  with  black  thread  and  tipped  with 
slack;  hackle,  ginger. 

*The  green  and  white  artificial,  so  long 
;nown  as  the  Deer  Fly,  was  incorrectly  named, 
md  was  without  doubt  patterned  after  Lep- 
ocella  exquisita,  one  of  our  common  caddis 
lies.  Mary  Orvis  Marbury,  in  her  “Favorite 
-lies,”  also  questioned  the  authenticity  of 
ts  prototype,  but  volunteered  no  explanation 
»s  to  its  identity,  except  by  saying;  “it  is 
,-ery  like  one  of  the  little  millers  or  moths, 
ye  often  see  in  the  summertime.”  When  we 
:onsider  that  caddis  flies  are  known  as  water 
noths  in  many  localities,  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  she  was  referring  either  to  Lep- 
;ocella  equisita,  or  L.  albida. 

“WHITE  CADDIS” 

Order — Trichoptera 
Family — Leptocerinae 
Genus — Leptocella 
Species — equisita 

Description:  Length  to  tip  of  wings,  7/16" 
;o  V2";  wings,  white;  abdomen,  green;  legs, 
/ellowish  white;  antennae,  yellowish. 

Remarks:  Without  doubt  this  insect  is  the 
prototype  of  that  old  favorite,  erroneously 
lamed  the  Deer  Fly.  It  is  commonly  found 
rom  Canada  to  Florida,  and  is  over  the  water 
Tom  twilight  until  early  morning.  Its  imlta- 
;ion,  wrongly  named  the  Deer  Fly,  has  stood 
he  test  of  time,  and  will  always  remain  a 
Tied  and  true  favorite. 

Imitation:  Hook,  No.  12;  wings,  white  duck; 
Jody,  green  floss  silk;  hackle,  white. 

(To  be  continued) 


Perhaps  democracy  is  an  unscientifically 
:oncocted  patent  medicine,  but  it’s  better 
han  a totalitarian  autopsy. 


FISHING  CONTEST  IN  YORK, 
ADAMS 

Prizes  for  the  largest  trout,  bass  and  blue 
gill  caught  in  Adams,  Franklin,  Cumberland 
or  York  County  waters  during  the  fishing  sea- 
son will  be  given  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary 
of  the  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, it  has  been  announced  by  Mrs.  Monroe 
Dellinger,  president.  A prize  of  $2  each  will 
be  awarded  for  the  biggest  bass  and  trout 
while  a $1  award  will  be  given  for  the  largest 
blue  gill.  The  fish  it  was  stated,  must  be  re- 
ported to  Sheely’s  store,  Stevens  Street 
Gettysburg,  where  the  fish  will  be  weighed 
and  measured.  Together  with  the  fish,  the 
fisherman  must  present  satisfactory  proof  as 
to  the  person  catching  the  fish  and  the  place 
where  the  catch  took  place.  The  award  for 
the  largest  trout  will  be  given  following  the 
close  of  the  season  July  31,  while  the  prizes 
for  the  largest  bass  and  largest  blue  gill  will 
be  given  following  the  close  of  the  bass  sea- 
son, November  30. 


sands  of  eggs  or  young  fish.  A practice  of 
this  type  smacks  too  much  of  those  bygone 
days  when  the  supply  of  fish  and  game  was  be- 
lieved inexhaustible  and  it  was  common  pro- 
cedure to  use  thousands  of  pounds  of  netted 
fish  as  fertilizer  for  farm  lands.  Certainly  it 
has  no  place  in  the  conservation  picture  to- 
day when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a rapidly  growing  army  of 
fishermen. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  natural  factors  which 
undoubtedly  have  strongly  influenced  the  for- 
age picture  in  our  bass  waters,  particularly 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Flood,  violent 
enough  to  have,  in  the  instance  of  some  high- 
banked  streams,  gouged  out  entire  stream  bed 
sections,  and  drought,  reducing  water  levels 
drastically  and  exposing  to  air  and  sun  vital 
riffle  food  producing  areas  in  many  streams, 
have  had  direct  bearing  on  the  forage  supply. 
These  unfavorable  influences  have  served  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  stronger  conservation 
practices  on  bass  waters. 

In  many  respects,  last  year  was  highly  detri- 
mental to  bass  in  a wild  state.  An  unusually 
cold  and  late  spring  is  believed  to  have  dras- 
tically set  back  the  normal  hatch  of  spawners. 
Time  and  again  reports  were  received  of  the 
catching  of  female  bass,  as  late  as  August 
and  September,  which  were  found  to  be  egg- 
bound.  It  has  been  claimed  that,  while  egg- 
bound  females  may  survive,  there  is  strong 
probability  that  sterility  may  result  and,  if 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  our 
potentially  best  spawners  may  have  been  lost 
for  future  reproduction.  A more  cheerful  side 
to  the  picture  is  presented  in  the  instance  of 
fish  in  the  yearling  stage  last  year  which 
should,  this  season,  be  on  the  spawning  beds. 
At  any  rate,  comparatively  few  young  bass 
were  observed  on  bass  waters  in  the  central 
counties  last  year. 

So  many  factors  enter  into  the  bass  fishing 
situation  as  it  appears  today  that,  it  may 
truthfully  be  said,  the  surface  has  barely 
been  scratched.  Here  is  a rich  field  for  com- 
prehensive research,  for  study  not  only  of 
food  but  also  of  cover  requirements.  Just 
what  types  of  forage  are  most  vital  to  the 
smallmouth  bass  and  what  environmental 


Ace  water  for  the  smallmouth  bass,  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  River. 
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factors  are  most  necessary  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  such  forage  is  only  one  of  the  in- 
tricate problems  facing  the  conservationist. 
From  the  time  when  a fertile  egg  hatches  into 
a black  tadpolish  appearing  sliver  of  life, 
through  the  stages  of  its  growth  as  fingerling 
and  adult,  the  smallmouth  bass  constitutes 
one  of  nature’s  enigmas.  It  is  to  our  interest 
as  sportsmen,  however,  that  every  possible 
aid  be  rendered  to  a program  that  may  eventu- 
ally mean  more  and  bigger,  better  condi- 
tioned bass  in  our  waters.  To  that  end,  every 
effort  should  be  made.  Apparently,  our  most 
logical  method  of  approach  in  accomplishing 
this  is  to  help  Mother  Nature  do  the  job  for 
us.  The  hardiness  of  the  smallmouth  bass 
seems  to  be  a fairly  well  established  fact.  Af- 
forded protection  during  its  spawning  period, 
and  an  abundance  of  natural  forage  in  streams 
not  continually  being  gutted  of  their  normal 
supply  of  forage  fishes  and  other  suitable 
food  organisms,  the  comeback  of  this  grand 
game  fish  might  surprise  many  of  us.  At 
least  that’s  the  way  it  appears  from  this  hum- 
ble corner.  Tight  lines  to  you. 


* The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 


! TROUT  STREAMS  STOCKED  i 
| WITH  LEGAL  TROUT  1 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  the 
Angler  lists  the  following  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania stocked  with  legal  size  trout  for  the 
present  season.  This  covers  only  major  waters 
in  the  various  counties.  Other  smaller  streams 
are  also  scheduled  for  stocking. 

Adams  County 

Brook  trout:  Carbaugh  Run,  Toms  Run, 
Little  Marsh  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Chambers- 
burg  Reservoir;  brown  trout,  Conewago 
Creek,  Middle  Creek  and  Conococheague 
Creek. 

Forest,  Warren,  Elk  and  McKean 

(Allegheny  National  Forest) 

Brook  and  Rainbow  trout,  Bear  Creek  and 
Big  Mill  Creek;  brook  trout,  Beaver  Run, 
Blue  Jay  Creek,  Brown  Run,  Little  Coon 
Creek,  Farnsworth  Creek,  Four  Mile  Creek, 
Minister  Creek,  Ross  Rim,  Six  Mile  Run,  N. 
Br.  Sugar  Run,  Two  Mile  Run  and  Wilson 
Run;  brown  trout,  East  Hickory  Creek,  E. 
Br.  Tionesta  Creek,  S.  Br.  Tionesta  Creek, 
W.  Br.  Tionesta  Creek,  W.  Br.  Tunenegwant 
Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout  Salmon 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Chappell  Fork,  Mill- 
stone Creek,  and  Spring  Creek. 

Beaver  County 

Rainbow  trout,  Brady  Run;  and  Brown  and 
Rainbow  Trout,  Big  Traverse  Creek. 

Bedford  County 

Brook  trout,  Beaver  Creek,  Deaner  Gap 
Run,  Flintstone  Creek,  Maple  Run,  Potter 
Creek,  and  Beaver  Run;  rainbow  trout  Koon 
Lake;  brown  trout,  Bobs  Creek,  Cove  Creek, 
Cumberland  Valley  Run,  Imlertown  Run, 
Raystown  Br.  of  Juniata  River,  Shermans 
Valley  Run,  Yellow  Creek  and  Wills  Creek. 

Berks  County 

Brook  trout.  Back  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Mos- 
lem Creek.  Mill  Creek,  Northkill  Creek,  W. 
;Br.  Pine  Creek,  Swamp  Creek  and  Furnace 
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Run;  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Furnace  Creek; 
rainbow  trout,  Manatawney  Creek;  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  N.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek,  and 
brown  trout,  Hay  Creek. 

Blair  County 

Brook  trout,  Bells  Gap  Run,  Blair  Gap  Run, 
Bobs  Creek,  Sinking  Creek  and  Van  Scoyoc 
Run;  brown  trout,  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Canoe 
Creek,  Clover  Creek,  and  Piney  Creek. 

Bradford  County 

Brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Schrader 
Creek. 

Bucks  County 

Brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Mill  Creek;  and 
brook  trout,  Cooks  Creek. 

Butler  County 

Brown  trout,  N.  Br.  Slippery  Rock  Creek 
and  Little  Connoquenessing  Creek;  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Bear  Creek,  Silver  Creek, 
and  Thom  Creek. 

Cambria  County 

Brook  trout,  Beaverdam  Run,  Bender  Run, 
Bens  Creek,  S.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek,  Cedar 
Rim,  Beaverdam  Run,  Duclos  Run,  S.  Fork 
Lt.  Conemaugh  River,  Big  Laurel  Run,  and 
Noels  Creek;  brown  trout,  N.  Br.  Blacklick 
Creek,  Chest  Creek,  Clearfield  Creek  and 
Slatelick  Run;  rainbow  trout,  Curtis  Run  and 
Ebensburg  Water  Co.  Dam. 

Cameron  County 

Brook  trout,  Brooks  Run,  Clear  Creek, 
Hicks  Run,  E.  Br.  Hicks  Rim,  Hunts  Run, 
Upper  Jerry  Run,  Lick  Island  Run,  Lush- 
baugh  Run,  Mix  Run,  Portage  Creek,  Sterl- 
ing Run  and  Wykoff  Run;  brown  trout,  Drift- 
wood Br.  Sinnemahoning,  Portage  Creek. 

Carbon  County 

Brook  trout,  Aquashicola  Creek,  Drakes 
Creek,  Fawn  Creek,  Hunter  Run,  James  Run, 
Lesley  Run,  Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Pine  Run, 
and  Stoney  Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Mud  Run,  and  Pohopoco  Creek;  brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  Big  Bear  Creek  and  Quakake 
Creek;  brook  and  brown  trout,  Hayes  Creek. 

Centre  County 

Brook  trout,  Benner  Run,  W.  Br.  Big  Run, 
Black  Bear  Run,  Fields  Run,  Lt.  Fishing 
Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Big  Sandy  Run,  Lt.  Sandy 
Run,  and  White  Deer  Creek;  brown  trout,  S. 
Fk.  Beech  Creek,  Cold  Stream,  Marsh  Creek, 
Poe  Creek,  Sinking  Creek,  and  Six  Mile 
Run;  rainbow  trout,  Poe  Valley  Dam;  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Elk  Creek,  Lt. 
Moshannon  Creek,  Penns  Creek  and  Spring 
Creek;  brook  and  brown  trout,  Pine  Creek; 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
and  Logan  Branch. 

Chester  County 

Brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  Lt.  Broad  Run, 
Doe  Run,  Indian  Run,  Mathews  Run,  and 
West  Valley  Creek;  brown  trout,  French 
Creek,  and  M.  Br.  White  Clay  Creek;  brook 
and  rainbow  trout,  Birch  Run,  and  Valley 
Creek;  brook  and  brown  trout,  White  Clay 
Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Officers 
Run. 

Clarion  County 

Brook  trout,  Canoe  Creek,  Lt.  Piney  Creek, 
and  Lt.  Toby  Creek;  brook  and  rainbow 
trout,  Deer  Creek  and  Toms  Run;  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Mill  Creek. 

Clearfield  County 

Brook  trout,  Anderson  Creek,  Bilger  Creek, 
Curry  Run,  Deer  Creek,  Gifford  Run,  Hock- 
enberry  Run,  Hazelett  Run,  Mix  Run,  Mont- 


gomery Creek,  Moshannon  Cheek,  Mountaii 
Run,  Sawmill  Run,  Upper  Three  Runs,  Trou 
Run,  Whiskey  Run  and  Wilson  Run;  browi 
trout,  Bell  Run,  Lick  Run,  Mosquito  Creek 
Sugar  Camp  Run,  N.  Wilmer  Run  and  Soutl 
Wilmer  Run;  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
Laurel  Run. 

Clinton  County 

Brook  trout,  Antes  Creek,  Beaverdam  Run 
Big  Run,  M.  Br.  Big  Run,  Swamp  Br.  Bi; 
Run,  Birch  Island  Run,  Cedar  Run,  Cook: 
Run,  Hammersley  Forks,  Hyner  Run,  Rattlt 
Snake  Run,  Sandy  Creek,  and  Trout  Fork 
brown  trout,  Lick  Run,  Paddys  Run,  Tan- 
gascootack  Creek,  N.  Br.  Tangacoostacl 
Creek,  Young  Woman’s  Creek,  R.  Br.  Yount 
Woman’s  Creek  and  W.  Br.  Young  Woman) 
Creek;  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Kettli 
Creek,  and  Baker  Run;  brook,  brown  anc 
rainbow  trout,  Big  Fishing  Creek. 

Columbia  County 

Brook  trout,  Alexandra  Run;  brown  ant 
West  Creek;  brown  trout,  Mugser  Run;  brool 
and  brown  trout,  Roaring  Creek;  brown  ant 
rainbow  trout,  Fishing  Creek. 

Crawford  County 

Brook  trout,  McKaughlin  Run;  brown  trout' 
Lt.  Sugar  Creek  and  Thompson  Run. 

Cumberland  County 

Brook  trout,  Alexandra  Run;  brown  anc 
rainbow  trout;  Big  Spring,  LeTort  Spring  ant 
Yellow  Breeches,  brook  and  brown  trout 
Mountain  Creek;  brook  and  rainbow  trout 
Trindle  Spring;  rainbow  trout,  Furnace  Rut 
Dam. 

Dauphin  County 

Brown  trout,  Manada  Creek,  N.  Fk.  Powell 
Creek,  and  S.  Fk.  Powells  Creek;  brook  ant 
rainbow  trout,  Stoney  Creek;  brown  and  rain 
bow  trout,  W.  Branch  Rattling  Creek. 

Delaware  County 

Brown  trout,  Ridley  Creek. 

Elk  County 

Brook  trout,  Belmuth  Run,  Big  Rue 

Crooked  Creek,  Hicks  Run,  E.  Br.  Hicks  Rur 
Island  Run,  Kersey  Run,  W.  Br.  Kersey  Rur 
Laurel  Run,  Maxwell  Run,  Medix  Run,  Mi: 
Run,  Paige  Run,  Spring  Creek,  Straigh 
Creek,  S.  Br.  Straight  Creek,  Vineyard  Rui 
and  Wolf  Lick  Run;  brown  trout,  Driftwoot 
Branch;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  E.  Bi 
Clarion  River,  W.  Clarion  Creek  and  Trou 
Run. 

Erie  County 

Brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Beaverdam  Rur 
Conneautee  Creek,  Lt.  Conneautee  Creek  ant 
S.  Br.  French  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Pleasan 
Lake. 

Fayette  County 

Brook  trout,  Back  Creek,  Beaver  Run,  Bucl 
Run,  Laurel  Run,  Mill  Run,  Morgan  Rur 
Mountain  Creek  and  S.  Fk.  Mountain  Creek 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Dunbar  Creek,  an 
Big  Meadow  Run;  brown  trout,  Big  Sand; 
Run. 

Forest  County 

Brook  trout,  Lt.  Hickory  Creek,  and  Tubb 
Run;  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Coon  Creel 
and  Hemlock  Creek;  brown  and  rainboi 
trout,  W.  Hickory  Creek  and  Maple  Creek. 

Franklin  County 

Brook  trout,  Bear  Valley  Run,  Broad  Rui 
Dennis  Creek,  Red  Run,  Trout  Run,  an 
Trout  Run;  brown  trout,  E.  Br.  Lt.  Antietar 
Creek,  Conococheague  Creek,  W.  Br.  Con 
ccocheague  Creek  and  Muddy  Run;  rainboi 
trout,  W.  Br.  Antietam  Creek. 
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Fulton  County 

Brook  trout,  Brush  Creek,  Lt.  Brush  Creek, 
South  Brush  Creek,  Oregon  Creek  and  Wood- 
en Bridge  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Cowans  Gap 
Dam;  brown  trout,  Lt.  Augwick  Creek. 

Huntingdon  County 

Brook  trout,  Laurel  Run,  West  Licking 
Creek,  Nine  Mile  Creek  and  Saddler  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Black  Log  Creek,  and  E.  Br. 
Standing  Stone  Creek;  brook  and  brown 
trout,  Spruce  Creek;  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Standing  Stone  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Whipple  Dam. 

Indiana  County 

Brook  trout,  S.  Br.  Twolock  Creek  and  Lt. 
Yellow  Creek;  brook  and  rainbow  trout, 
Laurel  Run;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Yel- 
low Creek. 

Jefferson  County 

Brook  trout,  Callen  Run,  Camp  Run,  Coder 
Run,  Horam  Run,  and  Mill  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Big  Run,  N.  Fk.  Red  Bank  Creek,  S. 
Fk.  of  N.  Br.  Red  Bank  Creek  and  Lt.  Sandy 
Creek;  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
Clear  Run;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Mill 
Creek  and  Lt.  Mill  Creek. 

Juniata  County 

Brook  trout,  Horning  Run  and  Liberty  Val- 
ley Run;  brown  trout,  Horse  Valley  Run, 
Licking  Creek,  Lost  Creek  and  Willow  Run. 

Lackawanna  County 

Brook  trout,  Choke  Creek  and  W.  Br.  Wal- 
lenpaupack Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Lehigh  River  and  S.  Br.  Tunhannock  Creek; 
rainbow  trout,  Roaring  Brook. 

Lancaster  County 

Brook  trout,  Lt.  Conestoga  Creek,  Donegal 
Creek,  Hammer  Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Long 
Run,  Muddy  Run,  Pequea  Creek,  Rock  Run, 
and  Trout  Run;  brown  trout,  Big  Chickies 
Creek  and  Fishing  Creek;  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  W.  Br.  Octoraro  Creek. 

Lawrence  County 

Brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Big  Run,  Deer 
Creek  and  Hickory  Run;  brown  trout,  Taylor 
Run. 

Lebanon  County 

Brook  trout,  Bachman  Run,  Indiantown 
Creek  and  Snitz  Creek;  brown  trout,  Evening 
Branch,  Gold  Mine  Run,  Hammer  Creek,  and 
W.  Br.  Hammer  Creek. 

Lehigh  County 

Brook  trout,  Big  Trout  Run,  Cedar  Creek, 
Iron  Run,  S.  Br.  Saucon  Creek  and  Swabia 
Creek;  brook  and  brown  trout,  Lt.  Lehigh 
River;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Jordan 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Mountain  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Trout  Creek. 

Luzerne  County 

Brook  trout,  Arnolds  Creek,  Balward  Run, 
Bowman’s  Creek,  Maple  Creek,  Phillips 
Creek,  Pine  Creek  and  Shade  Creek;  brook, 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Wapwallopen 
Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Lehigh 
River,  and  Lt.  Wapwallopen  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Harveys  Creek,  Huntingdon  Creek, 
Kitchen  Run,  Linesville  Creek,  Lt.  Nescopeck 
Creek,  Lt.  Shickshinny  Creek  and  Wrights 
Creek. 

Lycoming  County 

Brook  trout,  Lt.  Bear  Creek,  Black  Hole 
Creek,  English  Run,  Fourth  Gap  Run,  Hog- 
land  Run,  McMurrin  Run,  West  Mill  Creek, 
Lt.  Muncy  Creek,  Upper  Pine  Bottom  Run, 
Plunketts  Run,  Trout  Run;  rainbow  trout, 
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Rock  Run;  brown  trout,  Blockhouse  Creek, 
Grays  Run,  Larrys  Creek,  Loyalsock  Creek, 
Lycoming  Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Lt.  Pine 
Creek,  Roaring  Branch,  Spring  Creek,  Wallis 
Run  and  White  Deer  Hole  Creek. 

McKean  County 

Brook  trout.  Bell  Run,  W.  Clarion  Creek, 
Comes  Creek,  Five  Mile  Run,  Seven  Mile 
Run;  brown  trout,  Marvin  Creek  and  Potato 
Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Portage 
Creek. 

Mercer  County 

Brown  trout,  Lackawanna  Creek,  Mill 
Creek;  E.  Br.  Wolf  Creek,  N.  Br.  Wolf 
Creek,  and  W.  Br.  Wolf  Creek;  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Deer  Creek,  Lt.  Neshan- 
nock  Creek  and  W.  Br.  Lt.  Neshannock  Creek. 

Mifflin  County 

Brook  trout,  Havice  Run,  Laurel  Run,  Lin- 
gle  Run,  and  Treaster  Valley  Creek;  brown 
trout,  New  Lancaster  Creek,  Honey  Creek 
and  Licking  Creek;  brook,  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  W.  Br.  Kishacoquillas  Creek. 

Monroe  County 

Brook  trout,  Acquashicola.  Creek,  Buckwa 
Creek,  Cherry  Creek,  Dotter  Creek,  Forest 
Hill  Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Lake  Creek,  Mc- 
Michaels  Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Mixsel  Creek, 
Pensyl  Creek,  and  Scott  Run;  brook  and 
brown  trout,  Big  Bushkill  Creek  and  Poho- 
poco  Creek;  brown  trout,  Middle  Brodheads 
Creek,  Pocono  Creek  and  Tunkhannock 
Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Brodheads 
Creek,  Tobyhanna  Creek  and  Lehigh  River; 
rainbow  trout,  Snow  Hill  Dam  and  Weir 
Lake. 

Montgomery  County 

Brown  trout,  Deep  Creek  and  Mill  Creek. 

Northampton  County 

Brook  trout,  Bertsch  Creek,  Coffeetown 
Run,  Greenawalts  Creek,  Indian  Creek,  Jaca- 
bus  Creek  and  Waltz  Creek;  brook  and  brown 
trout,  Monocacy  Creek;  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Sucon  Creek;  brown  and  rain- 
bow trout,  Bushkill  Creek  and  Catasauqua 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Lt.  Bushkill  Creek,  Hok- 
endauqua  Creek,  Martins  Creek  and  Lt. 
Martins  Creek. 

Perry  County 

Brook  trout,  Browns  Run,  Green  Valley 
Run,  Laurel  Run,  Liberty  Valley  Run,  Mon- 
tour Run,  McCabe  Run,  Shaffer  Run  and 
Shermans  Creek;  brown  trout,  Horse  Valley 
Creek,  and  Lt.  Juniata  Creek. 

Pike  County 

Brook  trout,  Lt.  Bushkill  Creek,  Middle 
Bushkill  Creek,  Dingmans  Creek,  Dwarfkill 
Creek,  Indian  Ladder  Creek,  Kellam  Creek, 
Middle  Branch  Creek,  Millrift  Creek,  Panther 
Brook,  Raymondskill  Creek,  Sanvantine 
Creek  and  Twin  Lake  Creek;  brook  and 
brown  trout,  Big  Bushkill  Creek;  brown 
trout.  Big  Bushkill  Creek;  brown  trout,  Sho- 
hola  Creek,  Wallenpaupack  Creek  and  E.  Br. 
Wallenpaupack  Creek. 

Potter  County 

Brook  trout,  Bailey  Run,  Cushing  Creek, 
Dingman  Run,  Left  Hand  Br.  Dingman  Run, 
Dodge  Brook,  Dry  Run,  Eleven  Mile  Rim, 
Fishing  Creek,  E.  Br.  Fishing  Creek,  W.  Br. 
Fishing  Creek,  Genesee  River,  Lt.  Kettle 
Creek,  Lyman  Run,  Big  Moore  Run,  Nelson 
Run,  Nine  Mile  Run,  S.  Br.  Oswayo  Creek, 
Oswayo  Creek,  Genesee  Fk.  of  Pine  Creek, 
E.  Fk.  Portage  Creek,  W.  Fk.  of  Portage 
Creek,  Sartwell  Creek,  Reynoldstown  Creek, 
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E.  Fk.  of  the  First  Fk.  of  Sinnemahoning 
Creek,  Trout  Run,  and  S.  Fk.  of  the  First 
Fk.  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek;  brown  trout, 
Cowanesque  River,  Cross  Forks  Creek,  Kettle 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  W.  Br.  Pine 
Creek  and  First  Fk.  Sinnemahoning  Creek; 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  N.  Br.  Genesee 
River  and  W.  Br.  Genesee  River. 

Schuylkill  County 

Brook  trout,  Bear  Creek,  Beaver  Creek, 
Black  Creek,  Neifert  Creek,  Pine  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Evening  Branch,  Fishing  Creek, 
W.  Br.  Fishing  Creek  and  Locust  Creek; 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Lt.  Catawissa 
Creek,  Deep  Creek  and  Lt.  Swatara  Creek. 

Snyder  County 

Brook  trout,  Aigler  Run,  Brickhart  Run, 
Krepp  Gap  Run,  Kuhn-Hooven  Run  and 
Swift  Run;  brown  trout,  N.  Br.  Middle  Creek; 
brook  and  rainbow  trout,  N.  Br.  Mahantango 
Creek. 

Somerset  County 

Brook  trout,  Beaverdam  Run,  S.  Fk.  Bens 
Creek,  Blue  Hole  Run,  Brush  Creek,  Clear 
Run,  Shafer  Run,  Iser  Run,  Jones  Mill  Run, 
McClintock  Run,  Sandy  Run  and  Tub  Mill 
Run;  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  Drakes  Run; 
brown  trout,  Beaverdam  Run,  Piney  Creek; 
Deeter  Run,  Flaugherty  Creek,  Raystown 
Br.  Juniata  River,  Big  Piney  Creek,  Stoney 
Creek  and  Wills  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Kooser’s  Lake;  brown  and  rainbow  trout, 
Clear  Shade  Creek,  Laurel  Hill  Creek,  and 
Whites  Creek. 

Sullivan  County 

Brook  trout,  Black  Creek,  Double  Run,  Elk- 
lick  Run,  Glass  Creek,  Lewis  Creek,  Lick 
Creek,  N.  Br.  Mehoopany  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
Pigeon  Creek,  Pole  Bridge  Run,  and  Rock 
Run;  brown  trout,  Elk  Creek,  E.  Br.  Fishing 
Creek,  W.  Br.  Fishing  Creek,  Hogland  Branch, 
Kettle  Creek,  Lopez  Creek,  Loyalsock  Creek, 
Lt.  Loyalsock  Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Ogdonia 
Creek  and  Sullivan  Branch. 

Susquehanna  County 

Brook  trout,  Mitchell  Creek,  Nine  Partners 
Creek  and  Riley  Creek;  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Starrucca  Creek;  brown  trout, 
Butler  Creek,  Gaylord  Creek,  Gibson  Creek, 
Harding  Creek,  Harmony  Creek,  W.  Br. 
Lackawanna  Creek,  E.  Br.  Lackawanna 
Creek,  and  E.  Br.  Tunkhannock  Creek;  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Tunkhannock  Creek. 

Tioga  County 

Brook  trout,  Elk  Run,  Fall  Brook,  Long 
Run,  Mill  Creek,  W.  Br.  Mill  Creek,  Phoenix 
Run,  Sand  Run,  Straight  Run,  Left  Br. 
Straight  Run  and  Right  Br.  Straight  Rim; 
brook  and  brown  trout,  Tioga  River,  and 
Asaph  Run;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Pine 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Blacks  Creek,  Block- 
house Run  and  Stoney  Fork  Creek. 

Union  County 

Brook  trout,  Bear  Run,  Beaver  Run,  Half- 
way Run,  Sand  Spring  Run,  and  Spruce  Run; 
brown  trout,  Buffalo  Creek,  Lt.  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Br.  Buffalo  Creek,  Laurel  Run, 
Rapid  Run,  Spring  Creek,  Weiker  Run,  and 
White  Deer  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Halfway 
Dam;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Penns 
Creek. 

Venango  County 

Brook  trout,  Cherry  Run,  Hemlock  Creek, 
Horse  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Porkey  Creek, 
Prather  Run,  Tarr  Kill  Creek,  and  Stewart 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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SPITE  o’  how  clear  an’  low  the  water’s 
bin,  hed  a gude  nite’s  eel  fishin’  one  nite 
in  the  dark  o’  the  moon  recent.  Uster  be  us 
fellers  ud  ketch  us  a scad  o’  run  chubs  an’ 
shiners,  let  ’em  ripen  in  the  sun  of  a hot  day 
an’  string  ’em  on  the  hooks  erbout  sundown. 
Thet  wuz  back  in  the  days  when  outlines  an 
set  lines  wuz  legal  but  I shure  wuz  glad  ter 
see  the  law  made  what  it  is  today.  Ennyhow, 
us  boys  in  this  neck  o’  the  woods  is  figgerin’ 
now  thet  there  ain’t  no  sense  in  talkin'  minnies, 
needed  so  all  fired  bad  fer  our  bass  feed,  ter 
fish  fer  eels  an’  we’re  hevin’  rite  gude  fun 
taikin’  the  critters  on  nitecrawlers.  Ketched 
four  whoppin’  big  eels,  the  biggest  wayin’ 
better’n  4 pounds,  an’  taik  it  frum  me,  the 
way  thet  critter  tore  up  wuz  a site. 

Bin  watchin’  our  bass  crick  purty  close 
lately  an’  I’m  rite  here  ter  say  thet  its  a 
dratted  crime  the  way  sum  few  fellers  fishes 
when  they  know  the  bass  is  on  the  next.  Way 
I got  them  dam  meat  hogs  figgered  is  thet  they 
ain’t  gude  enuf  ter  ketch  a bass  fare  an’ 
square  when  the  seezum’s  in  but  they  got 
ter  taik  advantage  o’  hookin’  ’em  when  they’re 
pretectin’  eggs  er  yung.  Enny  feller  thet  ud 
do  a thing  like  thet  ain’t  fit  ter  assoshiate  with 
decent  fishermen.  Jest  2 er  3 outlaws  like 
thet  kin  do  more  damage  ter  our  bass  fishin’ 
than  a scad  o’  fishin’  when  the  seezun’s  in. 
Danged  ef  I wuden’t  like  ter  see  our  bass 
cricks  closed  ter  fishin'  from  the  middle  o’ 
May  ter  the  first  day  o’  July  when  the  seezun 
opens.  It  ud  help  old  lady  nature  ter  bring 
back  a gude  crop  o’  bass  an’  I’m  all  fer  givin’ 
her  a break.  Trout  fishin’s  jest  gittin’  gude 
erbout  thet  time  an’  our  boys  figger  ez  how 
they’d  ruther  fish  fer  fish  in  seezun.  It  shure 
does  give  a feller  a belly  laff  ter  hear  sum  o’ 
these  fellers  using  flies  an’  spinners  on  our 
bass  water  when  the  bass  is  on  the  nest  say 
ez  how  they’re  fishin’  fer  rock  bass.  Mite  be, 
if  they  ketch  a bass  by  accident  thet  they 
throw  him  back  all  rite,  back  inter  the  bushes. 
When  a feller  figgers  thet  thru  the  hoggish- 
ness o’  1 er  2 guys  like  thet  a whole  stretch 
o’  bass  water  kin  be  ruint  fer  the  gude  sports 
it’s  enuf  ter  maik  the  blood  boil.  I’m  all  fer 
soakin’  enny  feller  the  limit  fer  taikin’  a bass 
off  the  nest  an’  destroyin’  mebbe  2000  eggs  er 
yung  fish. 
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There  goes  another  bucketful  of  brownies  into 
one  of  the  favorite  fishing  pools  of  Montgomery 
County’s  Hill  Creek!  Ernest  Jenkins  of  Nar- 
berth,  president  of  the  Lower  Merion  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  helped  Fish  Commission  employes 
on  this  occasion  to  stock  this  creek  just  outside 
of  Narberth. 

Bassing  With  the  Fly  Rod 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

the  largemouth  often  becomes  so  sophisticated 
that  only  dogged  persistence  and  (or)  fishing 
at  dawn  or  twilight  will  do  the  trick.  In  such 
circumstances,  one  must  know  both  his  water 
and  the  fish  to  achieve  success.  Even  in  such 
places,  however,  there  occur  occasional  crazy 
intervals,  such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  screed,  when  anyone  can  catch 
bass  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  at  hand 
when  such  a carnival  begins.  After  a bass  is 
securely  hooked  with  the  fly  rod,  in  open 
water,  all  that  is  required  to  land  him  is  to 
keep  a tight  line  with  the  rod  directed  upward, 
and  the  rod  will  do  the  rest.  But  in  coarse 
weeds,  or  among  rocks,  the  case  may  be  far 
different,  for  that  seemingly  insane  fish,  too 
darn  well  knows  how  to  rub  loose  the  hook 
against  the  weed  stems  or  rocks — and  does  he 
do  it!  In  this  situation  I recommend  that 
the  fisherman  resort  to  prayer,  as  only  Divine 
assistance  will  be  of  avail. 

Fishing  the  artificial  bug  for  bass  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  angling  fun.  Only 
the  dry  fly  for  trout  approaches  it  and  even 
that,  except  where  heavy  fish  are  prevalent, 
can  not  vie  with  bugging  for  bass.  The  ex- 
plosion that  occurs  when  a bass  hits  a bug 
is  unequalled  in  thrill  by  anything  I know 
on  water  or  on  earth.  The  floating  bug  is  cast 
on  a long,  light  greased  leader  and  then  al- 
lowed to  remain  quiescent  for  some  seconds. 
It  is  then  twitched  slightly  and  again  allowed 
to  float  undisturbed  for  an  interval.  In  the 
absence  of  a strike,  this  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  lure  must  be  retrieved.  The  strike, 
when  it  comes,  is  usually  so  violent  that  un- 
less the  angler  has  extra  good  control,  he  may 
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himself  strike  so  hard  as  to  break  his  leader 
at  the  lure.  It  takes  experience  and  steady 
nerves  to  refrain  from  doing  this,  when  yield- 
ing to  the  impulse  means  a lost  fish  and  lure — 
although  the  bug  will  sometimes  come  bob-  ! 
bmg  to  the  surface  later. 

When  a leader  longer  than  about  7 feet  is 
used  for  this  sport,  it  is  good  practice  to  splice 
it  smoothly  to  the  line  in  order  that  it  may 
not  produce  friction  or  stoppage  on  the  rod 
guides.  Cork  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  materials  for  bass  bugs  and,  in  case  you 
do  not  make  your  own  as  described  in  my 
article  published  in  this  periodical,  issue  for 
September,  1940,  bugs  of  this  kind  are  pro- 
curable commercially  in  many  shapes  and 
colors.  They  have  the  virtue  of  not  absorb- 
ing water  and  are  reasonably  sure  of  alighting 
on  the  water  topside  up,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  some  bugs  made  of  other  material. 


If  you  have  not  tried  this  sport,  on  a lily 
padded  thickly  weeded  pond,  where  the  bass 
insist  on  feeding  among  the  thick  weeds,  you 
are  missing  some  delicious  fishing  experiences. 

Do  tell!  I want  to  know!  If  you  have  ever 
been  down  east  these  seemingly  inane  ex- 
pressions will  be  familiar  to  you.  However, 
they  are  not  by  any  means  as  pointless  as 
they  may  sound.  In  fact  that  spirit  expressed 
in  them  is  the  well-spring  of  all  human 
knowledge.  Curiosity — that  urge  to  know  is 
the  foundation  of  all  progress  in  spite  of  the 
story  about  the  resulting  demise  of  the  feline 
animal.  The  application  of  the  principle  above 
referred  to,  as  regards  fly  fishing  may  seem 
remote  but  it  is  not  so.  The  fellow  who  keeps 
a truthful  fishing  diary  in  a truly  observant 
fashion,  may  really  be  adding  to  the  sum  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  an  important  way.  An 
example  of  what  is  meant  may  be  seen  in 
the  article  “Notes  From  a Fisherman’s  Diary” 
by  Charles  M.  Wetzel  (issue  of  April,  1940)  or 
the  story  “Of  Other  Days”  by  your  Editor 
Alex  Sweigart  (issue  of  February,  1941). 
There  is  meat  in  these  articles  that  will  be 
of  value  for  all  time,  and  which,  in  good  time, 
may  help  in  solving  some  of  the  angling  prob- 
lems which  so  puzzle  us  at  present. 

Ever  so  seldom,  there  appears  on  earth 


an  individual  gifted  with  the  power  of  trans- 
lating such  morsels  of  apparently  unimportant 
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.reformation  into  a unity  of  knowledge  enor- 
neusly  useful  to  mankind.  We  know  these 
nen  as  famous  inventors,  scientists  or  phil- 
osophers but  most  of  them  are  principally 
synthesizers  of  facts  frequently  already  at 
land,  but  often  added  to  importantly  by  such 
geniuses.  Erasmus,  Copernicus,  Newton, 
Hertz,  Edison,  Marconi,  and  DeForrest  and 
Armstrong  of  our  own  day  are  names  that 
nave  been  milestones  in  scientific  progress. 
Fishing  may  seem  a trivial  thing  in  com- 
oarison  but  remember  that  its  millions  of 
devotees  have  countless  opportunities  of 
making  and  accumulating  observations  in 
nature  that  may  one  day  prove  of  greatest 
/alue  to  natural  science.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  a college  graduate  either  to  make 
/aluable  observations  and  records.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  the  facts  be  set  down 
observantly,  honestly  and  faithfully. 


Wings  of  Eternity 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

surging  waters,  just  as  surely  as  you  and  I 
stand  there  watching  windfalls  floating  along, 
grasses  uprotted  or  buried  with  silt  and 
channels  scoured  as  clean  as  a polished  table 
top.  Denuded  bottoms  indicate  an  arid  food 
supply,  a granary  washed  away,  and  fish  can 
not  exist  any  longer  merely  by  swallowing 
water  than  man.  Every  time  a helgramite 
hunter  turns  over  rocks — even  when  we  wade 
the  stream,  considerable  damage  is  done,  a 
wound  inflicted  on  the  food  producing  bottom, 
not  deep  but  most  certain,  not  unlike  the  brush 
bum  occurring  when  bare  human  skin  comes 
into  violent  contact  with  some  resisting  abras- 
ive surface. 

Drought,  the  arch  fiend  to  good  angling, 
raises  water  temperatures  and  promotes 
shoreline  shrinkage,  destroying  much  aquatic 
small  life  and  at  the  same  time  obliterating 
the  lush  protective  and  food  producing  grasses, 
also  making  the  task  of  the  predator  all  the 
more  simple.  Food — food — food  and  pure 
livable  water  is  the  modem  problem  of  the 
black  bass — when  he  was  first  introduced  into 
Pennsylvania  way  back  in  the  19th  century 
streams  abounded  in  suckers,  catties,  min- 
nows, frogs,  and  the  like.  In  a few  short 
years  the  waters  teemed  with  bronze  backs. 
Finally  the  bass  population  caught  up  with 
the  food  supply  and  the  ratio  balanced  off. 
Ever  afterward  big  bass  in  large  numbers 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  abundant  food,  any 
temporary  scarcity  in  forage  witnessing  a cor- 
responding decline  in  the  Micropterus  popula- 
tion. Incidentally  the  black  bass  is  said  to 
average  approximately  two  goodly  size  mor- 
sels of  food  daily,  but  this  statement  should 
not  be  misunderstood.  Just  as  stated  it  is 
merely  a theoretically  average;  he  may  go 
on  a feeding  spree  and  gorge  five  or  six 
morsels  as  rapidly  as  readily  available,  then 
not  look  at  anything  for  two  or  three  days. 
Over  the  course  of  the  active  season  from 
early  April  to  mid-October  or  November  1st 
an  adult  bronze  back  probably  eats  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  between  450 
to  500  assorted  nice  sized  organisms,  running 
from  three  or  four  inch  long  chubs,  hapless 
baby  bass,  small  watersnakes,  newly  hatched 
turtles,  unwary  mice,  crawfish  to  crippled  or 
helpless  half  drowned  baby  birds,  and  at  that 
the  list  only  scratches  the  surface.  And  do 
not  assume  a mid-January  snack  is  altogether 
objectionable  to  friend  Micropterus  in  some 
of  the  warmer  streams.  Many  the  time  old 
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dad,  Billy  King  of  Gettysburg,  and  your  cor- 
respondent, then  only  a little  shaver,  fished 
old  Rock  Creek  in  Adams  County  on  the 
warmer,  sunnier  midwinter  days,  a roaring 
fire  at  our  back,  and  when  ice  free.  White 
Rock  and  Benner’s  Pond  are  only  a mile  or 
so  north,  “The  Point”  directly  on  the  Mason 
& Dixon  Line.  Largemouth  bass  will  and  did 
take  the  worm  baited  sucker  hook  upon  oc- 
casion and  mostly  the  fish  were  big  husky 
rascals.  Of  course,  we  released  the  fish,  but 
experience,  first  hand,  thirty  and  more  years 
ago,  properly  explodes  the  fallacy  that  a bass 
might  not  inconceivably  feed  a bit  now  and 
then  during  the  colder  months,  especially  in 
seme  of  the  more  favorable  southern  counties. 

Food  problems  become  even  more  acute  in 
wall-eye  territory.  The  smallest  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  forage  necessary  to  bring  a 
wall-eye  to  maturity  is  set  at  between  1800 
and  3000  fishes,  and  the  salmon  is  not  espe- 
cially a slow  grower.  Incidentally  and  some- 
how or  other  I have  little  sympathy  with  this 
fellow,  seldom  fish  him,  and  generally  kill 
the  big  ones.  And  for  some  reason  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  escape  nice  wall-eyes 
during  the  tail  end  of  the  1940  season,  big 
twenty  inch  to  two  feet  long  babies  apparently 
following  this  fisherman  around  the  rivers 
wherever  he  might  venture  a cast,  depending 
of  course  upon  whether  or  not  the  proper 
plug  happened  to  be  in  use  at  the  moment. 
Several  nice  specimens  are  pictured  with  this 
article.  If  I could  only  make  up  the  mind 
that  the  ravenous  wall-eye  did  not  constitute 
a threat  to  the  welfare  of  old  bronze  back, 
it  would  be  possible  to  tolerate  Stizostedion 
vitreum  even  if  he  does  sometimes  cause  one 
to  doubt  his  gameness.  However  and  at  the 
same  time  reassuring  the  same  deep  ledge 
pocket  which  produced  the  two  nice  bass  also 
pictured  herewith  likewise  yielded  up  a dozen 
smashing  salmon,  one  a 26-incher  and  biggest 
of  the  lot  taken  by  the  Better  Half. 

Food,  food,  food  . . . generous  forage, 
abundant  forage,  always  forage,  is  what  old 
Micropterus  most  needs  to  thrive  and  with- 
out which  he  would  have  perished  from  the 


Oscar  Barnett  of  New  Brighton  submitted  this 
photo  of  Lula  Joy  with  two  fine  Allegheny  River 
smallmouth  bass,  17  and  ny2  inches  in  length. 


earth  these  many  years  past.  In  an  article 
some  months  ago,  I noted  a comment  with  re- 
gard to  the  bait  seeker,  the  author  going  on 
to  say  the  greatest  damage  to  the  forage  sup- 
ply is  occurring  in  the  creeks  and  smaller 
streams,  offering  the  thought  rivers  are  too 
large  to  feel  the  full  extent  of  the  inroads. 
Not  so  generally,  perhaps  at  places,  but  far 
from  a criterion.  Since  reading  the  afore- 
mentioned comment,  the  writer  has  been  a 
bit  more  observant,  a mite  more  inquisitive, 
and  feels  he  has  secured  a better  picture  of 
the  river  situation,  at  least  locally.  Last 
summer  I witnessed  innumerable  men  work- 
ing the  river  weed  patches,  the  tiny  coves  and 
shore  lines  in  twos  and  threes  with  long 
handled  seines,  square  umbrella  nets  infested 
parts  of  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna.  Lines 
tipped  off  with  tiny  hooks  and  red  worms, 
and  without  an  active  attendant,  were  not 
exactly  uncommon — helgramite  hunters 
turned  over  stones  in  the  shallows,  wooden 
boxes  rode  at  anchor  wherever  there  were 
boat  landings.  The  rivers  are  taking  their 
kick  in  the  pants  too,  maybe  not  everywhere, 
but  certainly  adjacent  to  heavy  population 
centers  and  at  such  spots  as  depth  permits. 
And  in  like  proportion  fish  and  fishing  are 
doomed  to  suffer;  heavy  population  centers 
may  least  of  all  spare  even  the  tiniest  frac- 
tion of  available  forage.  Somehow — sometime 
— and  the  sooner  the  better,  we  must  stop  the 
human  competition  with  game  fishes  for  for- 
age to  use  as  bait.  Man  must  turn  to  artificials 
and  to  those  with  vision  enough  to  foresee 
the  ultimate  needs  fall  the  earlier  thankless 
odium  of  fathering  the  crusade. 

In  common  with  the  forage  leak,  fishermen 
in  general  should  give  a little  more  thought 
to  the  possible  depredations  of  the  human 
fish  pirate.  By  merely  turning  the  pages  of 
the  Angler,  one  can  easily  see  the  waterway 
gangster  is  still  with  us,  not  nice  to  admit, 
but  what  are  a few  facts  among  friends. 
Netting,  gigging,  dynamiting,  outlines,  big 
fines,  small  fish,  prison  sentences,  licenses  re- 
voked and  the  like.  Thus  I wonder  whether 
it  may  be  heretical  to  ponder  the  probability 
of  old  Micropterus  all  too  often  finding  the 
end  of  his  life  span  dangling  at  the  point  of  an 
illegal  right  of  the  season  line? 

Right  now  and  for  some  time  this  fisher- 
man has  been  just  a mite  chary  of  some  so- 
called  sucker,  eel,  carp  and  catfish  angling. 
By  so-called  he  fears  the  more  common  food 
fishes  may  at  times  be  employed  merely  as  a 
front  or  excuse  behind  which  to  raid  game 
species  water  in  both  pre  and  sub-seasonal 
fishing.  Permit  me  to  indulge  several  second- 
hand eye-witness  accounts  of  actual  or  pos- 
sible depredations;  also  one  among  three  or 
four  personal  observations  that  are  decidedly 
suspicious  at  best. 

Let  us  consider  only  the  hard  headed  view 
of  the  picture — for  instance  the  aim  toward 
better  bass  fishing  and  the  possible  relation 
thereto  of  the  dozens  upon  dozens  of  boats  that 
bob  around  on  the  Juniata,  Susquehanna, 
other  rivers  and  corresponding  watersheds 
throughout  the  state — before  July  1st  and  on 
nice  days  in  December  subsequent  to  No- 
vember 30th.  The  majority  of  the  local  terri- 
tory is  as  an  open  book  to  your  correspondent, 
and  he  can  not  appreciate  the  practicability 
of  fishing  from  a boat  in  mid-river  for  suckers 
or  catfish,  and  frequently  doubtful  for  carp. 
The  fly  or  plug  fisherman  who  wades  the  mid- 
river channels  knows  only  too  well  there  is 
little  or  no  mud  bank  or  silt  deposit  out 
there,  little  fine  gravel,  mostly  only  clean 
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scarred  rock.  Catfish,  suckers  or  carp  do  not 
feed  nor  thrive  on  bare  rock — mud  and  gravel 
are  their  dish.  So  why  do  boat  riding  sucker 
and  catfish  anglers  haunt  the  mid-river  chan- 
nels prior  to  July  1st;  just  what  are  these 
fishermen  seeking  anyway,  of  course,  barring 
fresh  air  and  a beautiful  view?  If  sincerely 
after  suckers,  why  aren’t  these  fellows  fish- 
ing the  shore  line  where  creeks  and  smaller 
streamlets  enter  the  bigger  water;  why  aren’t 
the  catfish  anglers  working  the  mud  banks? 
Frankly  I am  fretfully  impatient,  openly  sus- 
picious and  assume  only  the  worst. 

Perhaps  this  fisherman  has  a suspicious 
nature;  perhaps  he  has  just  been  disillusioned 
by  knocking  about  the  world  pretty  much 
on  his  own  for  a good  many  years;  perhaps 
it  has  just  been  his  lot  in  a professional  way 
to  see  a bit  more  of  the  seamy,  ugly,  selfish 
side  of  life  than  many  another — anyway  I 
wondered  whether  water  so  recently  stocked 
with  giant  fish,  accompanied  by  a fanfare  of 
publicity,  might  not  receive  a bit  of  prompt 
tho  sly  attention  at  the  more  convenient  spots. 
On  the  first  Sunday  after  completion  of  the 
stocking,  a bright  warm  December  day  and 
after  the  close  of  the  legal  bass  season  as 
you  should  know,  the  writer  and  his  immedi- 
ate family  made  a careful,  slow,  inspecting 
journey  along  the  Susquehanna  a distance  of 
some  eighteen  miles.  Now  as  just  explained 
bass  season  had  closed,  but  we  counted  no 
less  than  sixteen  active  fishermen  in  that 
eighteen  miles  stretch.  No  doubt  trees,  is- 
lands, rocks,  balky  topography  and  failings 
of  eyesight  hid  many  another.  Some  were  in 
boats;  some  were  wading  the  fast  water, 
mostly  neighboring  hamlet  or  settlement,  no 
doubt  local  dwellers  in  goodly  part.  At  the 
famous  Rockville  Falls,  two  fellows  were 
standing  about  a quarter  mile  out  in  the  river, 
fishing  fast,  surging  rocky  water;  several  other 
places  anglers  worked  almost  equally  rough 
current.  What  kind  of  catfish  or  suckers 
grow  in  such  water?  Since  when  have  sucker 
and  catfish  anglers  adopted  the  practice  of 
wading,  standing  in  mid-stream?  As  a boy 
many  years  ago,  I fished  for  suckers  and 
catfish  many  the  time;  blamed  if  I ever  found 
the  latter  on  fast  riffles,  and  the  former  in 
such  water  only  a brief  hour  or  so  now  and 
then  during  the  spring  spawning  run  up- 
stream. 

Late  May  of  the  past  summer,  some  fisher- 
men may  have  heard  the  talk  of  a local  radio 
sports  commentator  . . . twenty-six  boats 
counted  in  a brief  few  miles  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  just  when  the  awakening  bass 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  ravenous 
after  the  long  winter  fast.  Sucker  and  cat- 
fish fishing  again?  Our  radio  friend,  just  like 
your  correspondent,  wondered  just  a mite — 
in  fact  he  even  became  so  unkind  as  to  ex- 
pose and  explain  a nefarious  practice — in 
short,  the  old  trick  of  two  fish  bags  or  stringers, 
one  for  bass  to  conveniently  cut  loose  should 
any  strange  individual  draw  too  close  and 
give  evidence  of  becoming  inquisitive,  the 
other  in  which  to  cache  any  crazy  and  doubt- 
ful cattie,  sunnie  or  rock  bass  that  might  in- 
habit the  rough  water  infested  by  these  craft. 
Just  theory — sure  it  is — but  nonetheless  a 
warden  even  in  a motorboat  could  not  get 
close  enough  to  these  fellows  to  have  a 
chance  at  inspection;  one  quick  slash  of  a 
sharp  knife  against  the  retaining  cord  of 
either  bag  pr  stringer  and  all  evidence  goes 
downstream  a mile  the  minute  in  the  rough 
water. 
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But  the  following  is  not  theory.  It  is  merely 
maddening  futility,  and  can  be  cured  by  only 
one  means  to  be  discussed  a few  paragraphs 
later.  On  the  writer’s  first  trip  for  bass  last 
season,  he  worked  a rocky,  brushy  shoreline 
at  a much  frequented  spot  in  the  Juniata,  a 
favorite  with  sucker  or  shall  we  say  pre- 
season  boat  fishermen,  and  where  bassing 
sport  has  been  on  a decline  for  several  years. 
Anyway  while  wading  along,  fishing  flies,  a 
brown  bobbing  something  attracted  my  at- 
tention. It  looked  like  a net  fish  bag  and  ap- 
parently was  either  snagged  or  tied  to  a fairly 
good  size  branch,  which  in  turn  lodged  between 
several  outcropping  stones.  Though  difficult 
to  reach,  this  optimist  shook  hands  with  Old 
Saint  Peter  and  slithered  out  there  on  that 
rocky  slimy  dangerous  ledge.  Sure  enough 
my  suspicions  were  confirmed.  I found  a 
cheap  cotton  fish  bag,  the  kind  ordinarily 
selling  for  about  19  cents  or  a bit  more  at  the 
cut  rate  store,  and  securely  tied  to  a green, 
cut,  sharped  pointed  branch,  which  likely 
had  drifted  downstream.  In  the  bag  were 
two  dead  bass,  badly  decomposed,  one  perhaps 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  the  other  all  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches.  And  mind  you 
again,  all  this  the  very  second  day  of  the 
season.  The  bag  could  not  have  been  legally 
lost — by  their  very  condition  those  fish  were 
dead  several  days  prior  to  July  1st.  And 
should  any  of  you  local  fellows  wonder  and 
wish  to  do  a little  personal  patrolling  now 
and  then,  this  incident  occurred  midway  be- 
tween the  twin  rocky  outcroppings  across 
the  river  three  or  four  miles  above  Amity 
Hall.  How  far  down  river  the  bag  may  have 
drifted  before  lodging  is  problematic,  possibly 
three,  four  or  a dozen  miles,  maybe  not  a half 
hundred  feet;  perhaps  it  was  placed  where 
found  by  human  hand.  But  you  all  should  re- 
member, the  river  had  been  a little  high  and 
greeted  the  season  opening  in  a condition  cal- 
culated to  encourage  promiscuous  drifting  of 
buoyant  objects. 

With  our  present  over-crowded  conditions 
on  the  streams,  highways  paralleling  the  last 
remote  fastness,  a serious,  nay  tragic  wide- 
spread shortage  of  forage,  it  is  a matter  of 
grave  collective  misfortunate  that  licensees  in 
general  do  not  unite  in  decreeing  the  time 
has  come  when  serious  consideration  is  to  be 
given  to  the  declaration  of  all  fish  life  “game” 
and  with  an  open  and  closed  season  governing 
all  species,  the  period  no  longer  than  the 
average  and  running  co-currently  with  the 
time  prevailing  on  trout,  walleyes  and  bass. 
Or  if  there  is  to  be  twelve  month  fishing  for 
catties,  suckers,  carp,  sunnies,  eels,  rock  bass 
and  the  like,  why  not  declare  certain  streams 
or  certain  alternating  sections  thereof  food 
fish  water,  plant  no  trout  nor  bass  therein; 
and  then  positively  and  without  exception 
restrict  stocked  waters  to  game  fish  angling 
along  with  no  open  season  on  food  fishes  at 
such  places.  On  such  restricted  areas,  all  and 
any  angling  or  searching  for  forage  of  any 
kind  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  out  of  the 
game  fish  season  would  be  a criminal  offense, 
punishable  with  a fine,  imprisonment  or  revo- 
cation of  license  for  a goodly  period.  Strictly 
and  rigidly  enforced  the  last  named  punish- 
ment might  be  the  most  feared  of  the  trio. 
Certainly  fines  and  imprisonment  have  not 
proven  a cure-all  deterrent. 

Late  last  season  and  through  the  columns 
of  a newspaper,  an  anxious  fisherman  ad- 
vanced the  suggestion  all  fishing  be  banned 
for  a period  of  one  year  to  give  bass  a chance 


to  get  set  and  increase.  While  at  first  glance 
such  proposals  may  seem  to  rate  consideration! 
further  thought  will  decree  quite  the  con- 
trary. If  we  wish  to  husband  brood  fish  anc 
such  an  aim  might  not  be  altogether  out  oJ 
line,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demand  that  angler: 
surrender  their  enjoyable  hours  on  the  strean 
— likewise  it  would  be  pure  folly  to  sacrifice 
the  license  revenue,  which  after  all  is  the 
lubricant  which  keeps  the  wheels  turning.  A 
modified  and  better  adaption  of  the  thoughl 
might  be  to  permit  fishermen  to  angle  to  then 
hearts  content,  but  absolutely  prohibit  the 
killing  of  any  or  all  fish  in  such  water  for  a 
twelve-month  period,  catties,  eels,  suckers, 
carp,  walleyes,  bass  and  forage  fishes.  Thus 
anglers  could  enjoy  their  sport  without  the 
loss  of  aquatic  life.  If  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment or  patrol  as  suspected  at  times  on  the 
present  sucker  and  catfish  angling,  then  close 
alternating  breeding  areas,  properly  posted, 
to  all  fishing  and  not  unlike  the  plan  now 
employed  in  the  scattered  local  game  sanctu- 
ary, this  bordering  somewhat  on  the  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

But  the  writer  leans  strongly  to  the  idea 
of  open  fishing  during  the  legal  season  and 
the  killing  of  no  bass — and  for  a very  definite 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  greatest  net  benefit  of 
any  such  revolutionary  plan  might  not  be  the 
fish  life  conserved  ...  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  a lot  of  fellows  for  the  first  time  in 
their  life  would  become  acquainted  with  that 
deep  down  within  feeling  of  warm  satisfac- 
tion, the  genuine  non- definable  pleasure  to 
be  attained  in  the  releasing  of  a fish,  un- 
harmed, alive,  happy  and  wiggling  to  con- 
tinue the  life  cycle.  And  it  is  a pleasure — 
nothing  else  just  like — and  after  once  experi- 
encing the  feeling  one  finds  it  difficult  to  kill 
with  the  old  reckless  abandon;  in  short,  the 
fisherman  is  never  quite  up  to  the  job  without 
a genuine  tinge  of  shamefaced  remorse.  Dol- 
lars to  doughnuts  some  such  program  might 
prove  popular  once  fishermen  in  general  ap- 
preciated the  merit  of  the  idea,  and  one  could 
perhaps  expect  a possible  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  net  increase  in  anglers  releasing  fish  as 
a confirmed  practice  rather  than  a novelty. 

And  finally  this  fisherman  wishes  to  heart- 
ily commend  Mr.  French  and  his  Commis- 
sion for  their  avowed  intent  to  stock  fewer 
but  larger  fish,  sometimes  misunderstood  and 
bitterly  criticized.  It  is  certainly  unlikely 
many  true  sportsmen  will  disagree  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan — so  let’s  make  it  work. 
True  the  angler  who  practices  only  slip-shod, 
careless  indifferent  technique  may  find  the 
going  a bit  difficult,  especially  when  the  water 
becomes  low  and  clear.  Big  fish  are  harder 
to  fool  than  the  little  fellows.  But  once  the 
fisherman  tastes  the  thrill  of  connecting  with 
one  or  two  big  babies,  he  would  not  again 
swap  the  experience  for  the  doubtful  pleasure 
of  easily  overpowering  a dozen  or  more  little 
nine  or  ten  inch  flyers.  And  with  the  thor- 
oughly worthwhile  ideal  of  bigger  bass  should 
go  a further  refinement  in  creel  limits.  Bass 
will  still  pair  off  and  breed  in  the  wild  state 
as  heretofore,  maybe  more  so  and  quicker 
with  larger  stock  fish,  consequently  there  shall 
always  be  nine  inchers  cruising  around  at 
our  favorite  haunts.  Nine  inch  bass  are  too 
small  to  kill,  too  infinitesimal  in  bulk  to  offer 
any  sport  to  either  flyman,  bait  caster  or  live 
bait  man,  too  insignificant  sans  head,  gills, 
tail  and  innards  to  be  of  any  consequence  in 
the  frying  pan.  The  ten  inch  limit  as  tried 
several  seasons  ago  might  be  considered 
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modest,  eleven  or  twelve  the  ultimate  goal. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  a fisherman  to  kill  six 
bass  on  any  one  day  to  enjoy  himself  or  to 
give  an  average  family  a taste  of  the  deli- 
cacy. Were  the  size  limit  ten  or  eleven  inches 
even  meat  seekers  should  be  satisfied  with 
not  more  than  four  fish,  perhaps  three.  At 
any  rate  let  us  give  a lot  of  thought  to  hiking 
that  length  upward  to  ten  pretty  pronto  in 
company  with  a creel  adjustment  to  five, 
four,  or  three  . . . just  as  an  experimental 
starter.  And  such  refinement  is  hardly  to 
be  shifted  blithely  to  the  broad  shoulders  of 
the  Commission — we  the  fishermen  must  edu- 
cate and  teach,  we  must  convince  backward 
brothers  of  our  fraternity  first,  the  rest  will 
be  but  a mere  matter  of  form. 

Once  we  had  the  ten  inch  limit,  but  I have 
been  informed,  perhaps  erroneously,  it  became 
necessary  to  compromise  on  account  of  con- 
ditions in  certain  northern  sections  of  the 
state,  thereby  to  compensate  for  smaller  fish 
and  slower  growth  due  avowedly  to  colder 
water,  less  food,  longer  dormant  periods,  etc. 
If  such  theory  indeed  be  correct,  how  do  its 
adherents  explain  the  truly  giant  three,  four, 
five,  six  pound  bass  to  be  found  one,  two 
hundred  miles  further  north  in  the  still  colder, 
more  winter  bound,  shorter  summered  Ca- 
nadian waters?  Hundred  of  Pennsylvania 
anglers,  the  more  affluent,  spend  one,  two, 
three,  four  weeks  each  summer  in  Canada  pur- 
suing these  big  bass  and  it  is  said  the  taking 
of  half  a dozen  three  pounders  in  one  after- 
noon is  not  considered  a difficult  feat.  But 
as  to  be  expected  there’s  a fly  in  the  ointment 
—at  some  of  the  more  famous  resorts  licensed 
Government  guides  do  not  permit  the  killing 
cf  anything  but  big  fish  and  only  in  a most 
decidedly  reasonable  number.  Bass  are  born 
to  get  big  and  the  same  practice  in  Pennsyl- 
vania would  just  as  surely  work  wonders  in 
a few  short  years;  if  not  why?  We  assassinate 
small  bass  because  Pennsylvanians  collectively 
demand  the  right  to  do  so. 

Most  fellows  feel  it  is  wrong  to  kill  the 
baby  fish,  but  too  many  suffer  a lapse  in  de- 
termination when  the  going  gets  tough, 
murder  the  little  fellows  and  then  become 
apologetic  and  confused  if  someone  looks  the 
catch  over.  Caught  in  such  a predicament, 
invariably  the  offenders  wonder  what  the 
other  fellow  thinks  of  the  act — and  what  the 
other  fellow  actually  does  think  but  not  say 
out  of  politeness  is  probably  just  as  bad  as  the 
culprit  fears,  likely  starting  out  with  a sub- 
conscious “Well  I’ll  be  . . .”  and  the  rest  un- 
printable. And  that  other  fellow  remembers 
a long  time.  Kill  your  big  ones,  eat  them  as 
a delicacy,  a rare  and  priceless  treat,  some- 
thing old  money  bags  can  not  buy  with  all 
his  gold,  and  perhaps  the  water  is  better  off 
without  too  many  lunking  cannibals  living 
within  a crowded  feeding  range.  But  leave 
the  little  fellows  alone,  those  puny  infini- 
tesimal “two  mouthful  without  the  head” 
nine  inchers.  Make  it  a rule,  a code,  a con- 
stant sermon  to  the  less  enlightened  to  return 
bass  of  less  than  ten  or  eleven  inches  to  the 
stream. 

This  article  is  not  particularly  good  reading 
snd  perhaps  no  one  recognizes  that  fact  more 
truly  than  the  guy  who  put  it  on  paper.  So 
crick  throwers  please  form  at  the  right.  But 
we  have  been  reading  and  talking  too  much 
niceties,  how  and  whence  to  catch  more  fish, 
shasing  the  pot  of  gold  at  our  rainbow’s  end 
while  there  exists  another  side  of  the  picture 
dl  need  face  and  which  is  so  pleasant  to  post- 
cone until  manana.  But  manana  never  comes 
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for  fish  or  fisher  alike,  especially  those  finny 
warriors  we  put  to  death  long  before  they 
have  a chance  to  grow  to  the  true  magnifi- 
cence attained  by  the  Honor  Roll  champs 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  discussion. 

Man  the  destroyer.  We  have  Dolomieu  and 
Salmoides  pretty  much  on  the  spot  at  places, 
he  needs  cover,  food,  purer  water,  watchful 
husbanding — unless  we  suddenly  become 
more  charitable  than  at  present  the  pot  of 
gold  at  the  rainbow’s  end  may  hide  only  a 
lot  of  potential  discouragement — or  don’t  we 
want  better  and  bigger  bass  fishing  after  all? 


GOOD  TROUT  CATCHES  IN 
SOUTHEAST  STREAMS 

Observed  Bill  Everman  in  his  fine  column 
“Trigger  and  Reel”  in  the  Sharon  Hill  Chester 
Pike  Bulletin: 

The  opening  week  of  trout  season  for  this 
year  of  1941  will  go  down  on  record  as  the 
best  week  nearby  anglers  ever  experienced. 
One  week  of  fishing,  without  one  drop  of 
rain  to  muddy  the  streams,  and  temperatures 
which  never  went  below  50  degrees,  even  dur- 
ing the  night.  For  the  ardent  fly  fisherman 
conditions  were  made  to  order.  As  early  as 
opening  day,  rainbow  trout  were  being  taken 
on  dry  flies.  And  these  scrappy  trout  have 
continued  to  rise  to  dry  flies  every  after- 
noon since  opening  day.  Reports  received 
from  those  who  have  been  fishing  Ridley 
Creek  do  not  have  very  promising  stories  of 
any  unusual  catches  made  on  this  stream. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  Ridley  only  re- 
ceived 800  trout  to  date  this  year,  and  these 
were  all  brown.  And,  for  some  reason,  brown 
trout  do  not  seem  any  too  anxious  to  be 
caught.  This  is  particularly  true  along  Chester 
Creek,  and  the  West  Branch  of  Chester  Creek, 
where  a total  of  3000  brown  trout  were  stocked 
one  week  before  3000  rainbows  were  placed 
along  these  same  two  streams.  The  average 
catch  on  these  creeks  show  only  one  brown 
being  taken  for  every  four  rainbows  caught. 
The  catches  reported  from  Valley  Creek  have 
been  only  fair,  even  though  Valley  received 
more  than  its  usual  early  consignment  of  trout 
All  the  streams  in  Lancaster  and  Chester 
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Counties  have  been  well  stocked,  and  one  of 
the  best  places  to  try  your  luck,  if  you  care  to 
travel  a little  farther  than  usual,  is  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Octoraro.  A late  stocking  last 
year  of  fairly  large  trout  seems  to  make  this 
stream  advisable  to  put  on  your  later  season 
list.  With  the  crowd  now  wading  up  and  down 
the  stream,  the  trout  must  be  pretty  well 
distributed  and  scared,  and  very  reluctant  to 
take  any  sort  of  bait  or  artificial  lure.  This 
particular  reason  is  why  your  correspondent 
favors  early  morning  fishing,  rather  than  even- 
ing fishing  on  nearby  streams,  so  close  to 
metropolitan  areas  where  the  crowds  are  most 
likely  to  go.  A mountain  stream,  or  streams 
heavily  thicketed,  where  most  anglers  shy 
away  from,  usually  produce  good  fishing  most 
of  the  day,  particularly  where  the  stream  is 
hard  to  wade,  or  when  some  distance  from 
a convenient  parking  place.  Unlike  hunting, 
most  good  trout  fishermen  dislike  long  walks, 
and  can  be  found  within  easy  reach  of  a road. 
One  reason  for  such  a reluctance  to  walk  any 
distance  is  the  burden  of  heavy  hip  boots, 
and  also  the  anxiety  of  getting  the  rod  to- 
gether and  getting  started  fishing.  But  enough 
of  the  explanations;  just  try  fishing  the  places 
where  the  other  fellow  usually  walks  around 
next  time  you  are  out  and  see  if  you  have 
more  luck. 


WATERSNAKE  CONTEST  YIELDS 
RESULTS 

Outstanding  success  attended  the  vermin 
contest  conducted  by  the  Turkeyfoot  Game 
and  Fish  Association  Junior  Sportsmen,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Senior  organization  in 
Somerset  County.  The  senior  club  awarded 
prizes  to  the  boys  who  killed  the  most  water- 
snakes. 

First  prize  winner  was  Carl  Ream,  who 
won  a 22  calibre  repeating  rifle,  and  second 
prize  a 22  calibre  single  shot  rifle  was  won 
by  Max  Critchfield,  son  of  Fish  Commissioner 
Joseph  M.  Critchfield  of  Confluence.  Six 
other  boys  were  awarded  Junior  Conserva- 
tionists badges  issued  by  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners.  The  sum  total  of  watersnakes 
killed  exceeded  350.  A number  of  crows  and 
weasels  were  also  accounted  for. 


This  39  inch  female  watersnake  was  found  to  contain  34  young.  It  was  killed  by  John  Heilman 
in  Turkey  Run,  a brook  trout  stream  three  miles  east  of  Montgomery.  Thanks  to  Harold  L. 

Strouse  of  Montgomery  for  the  photo. 
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SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT 
OPENED;  567  TROUT  TAKEN 

Despite  chill  weather  this  year’s 
opening  on  May  9 of  the  Spring  Creek 
Project  popularly  known  as  “Fisher- 
man’s Paradise”  on  Spring  Creek  near 
Bellefonte,  Centre  County,  was  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  first  days  on  rec- 
ord according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  Fish  Commission.  The 
Commission  announced  that  on  Friday 
1350  men,  women  and  children  regis- 
tered to  fish  in  the  mile  and  one- 
quarter  of  specially  regulated  water. 
This  number  included  1115  men,  136 
women  and  99  children.  Fish  caught 
totaled  1230  for  the  first  day  of  which 
567  were  killed.  This  number  included 
23  brook  trout,  195  rainbow  trout  and 
349  brown  trout. 

The  largest  trout  taken  was  a brown 
trout  22  inches  in  length  and  weighing 
5 pounds  12  ounces. 

On  the  second  day,  according  to  C. 
A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
1268  men  and  women  registered  to  fish 
in  the  Project.  Of  this  number  1162 
were  men  and  106  women.  They  caught 
a total  of  815i  fish  and  killed  467  trout. 


SEEKS  TO  RECLASSIFY 
BUFFALO  CREEK 

District  sportsmen  are  continuing  their  cam- 
paign to  have  Buffalo  Creek’s  classification 
changed  from  bass  to  trout. 

They  declare  that  the  stream  is  not  large 
enough  to  give  bass  ample  protection,  but  that 
it  will  be  fine  for  trout,  and  passed  a resolu- 
tion at  Worthington  urging  the  state  to  so 
classify  the  stream,  and  stock  it. 

Sportsmen  from  almost  every  club  in  the 
Allegheny-Kiski  and  Butler  areas  were  pres- 
ent for  the  meeting,  held  in  the  Worthington 
High  school.  They  plan  to  have  water  analy- 
ses and  temperature  tests  made. 


FISHERMEN  FINED  FOR 
POSSESSING  NETS 

Three  Blanchard  men  were  sentenced  to 
130  days  in  jail  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  N.  I. 
Harter,  Blanchard,  for  having  in  their  pos- 
session set  nets  for  fish. 

They  were  Vance  Kunes,  Francis  Gunsallus 
and  Walter  Davy.  Kunes  and  Davy  were 
charged  with  having  three  nets  apiece;  Gun- 
sallus with  having  two. 

The  original  sentence  was  $100  fine  and 
30  days  in  jail.  The  additional  jail  sentence 
was  added  in  default  of  payment  of  the  fine. 

The  three  were  arrested  by  George  W.  Cross, 
fish  warden  from  Hammersley  Fork,  and 
David  Dahlgren,  Philipsburg  fish  warden. 


Veteran  angler  Harry  Withrow  of  Ligonier, 
75  years  old,  won  a bet  from  his  wife  when 
he  caught  two  big  brown  trout  in  Lynn  Run, 
Westmoreland  County,  23%  and  20  inches  in 
length  respectively.  Both  trout,  having  a 
combined  weight  of  7%  pounds,  were  taken 
on  barbless  artificials. 


One  of  the  nicest  brook  trout  taken  from 
Monocacy  Creek  this  season  was  the  15% 
inch  fish  caught  by  George  Kitzhoffer  of 
Bethlehem. 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  clubs- 

yin  association  of  sportsmens  clubs  formed  to  promote 
tournament  casting, encourage  anjam’zationamoncjancjJers  assist  in 
Conservation-arid  support  all  moves  toward,  true  sportsmanship. 
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For  weeks,  plug  casting  teams  of  the 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CASTING  CLUBS  have  vied  with  each  other, 
sometimes  winning  and  sometimes  losing 
their  respective  Interclub  Casting  Matches. 

“It’s  all  in  fun,”  the  fellows  aver.  “And 
we’ve  been  having  a darned  good  time!” 

Some  of  the  casters  have  surprised  them- 
selves by  noticeably  improving  their  own 
casting  technique.  At  the  same  time,  they 
agree  that  they’ve  also  profited  by  exchang- 
ing with  their  opponents  Casting  Views  and 
Reviews. 

Prior  to  this  -writing,  in  addition  to  “keep- 
ing up”  with  the  M.A.A.C.C.  Interclub  Cast- 
ing schedule,  the  boys  have  been  so  busy  as 
to  put  to  shame  the  proverbial  “one-armed- 
paperhanger-with-the-itch” — all  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  1941  TOURNAMENT. 

President  Willard  Bowman,  of  Bywood,  and 
Tournament  Committee  Chairman  Joe  Van- 
degrift,  of  Willow  Grove,  have  once  more 
been  “head  over  heels”  in  work  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort,  convenience  and  enter- 
tainment of  FLY,  PLUG  and  SURF  casters, 
as  well  as  their  families,  on  the  Turnament 
day.  Prize  Committee  Chairman  Bill  Stone- 
back,  of  Lansdale,  who  is  also  President 


Raymond  Neirle  of  Berlin,  New  Jersey,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Association  as  well  as  the  Gloucester  County 
Game  and  Fish  Association.  Ray,  one  of  the 
outstanding  freshwater  casters  of  the  M.  A.  A. 
C.  C.  is  also  an  accomplished  surf  caster  whose 
best  1939  channel  bass,  weighing  58  pounds  3 
ounces,  won  the  1939  Field  and  Stream  Channel 
Bass  first  prize. 


of  the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDER- 
ATION OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS,  and  hi: 
Committee  assembled  a splendid  assortmenl 
of  fine  prizes,  consisting  of  a plaque,  loving 
cups,  medals  and  merchandise  prizes.  And 
a number  of  others  of  the  fellows  just  didn’t 
take  “time  out”  to  eat  on  one  occasion  re- 
cently ’cause  of  this  casting  business!  Bui 
they  said  they’d  “rather  cast  than  eat,  any- 
way!” So  we  suppose  ’twas  all  right. 
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Bolder  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 

“Ham  and  Eggs”  shoots,  fishing  and  prac- 
tice for  participation  in  the  1941  M.A.A.C.C 
Tournament  have  kept  members  of  this  live- 
wire  association  more  than  usually  active 
since  we  heard  from  them  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

President  Harry  Wolford  and  Charlie  Kline 
both  of  Sumneytown,  tell  us  that  the  boy: 
‘have  had  things  poppin’  around  the  Meadow 
View  Inn  at  Sumneytown  and  around  the 
Marlborough  Inn  near  Hoppenville. 

“Pull!”  someone  yelled. 

Off  they  were  again  on  a recent  “bang-up’ 
shoot,  in  which  John  Sowers  of  Sumneytown 
Clarence  Cope  of  Salfordville,  M.  D.  Reis: 
and  Frank  Fogel  of  Hoppenville,  as  well 
as  the  Zieglersville  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club 
won  HAMS  while  John  Breyer  of  Sumney- 
town; William  Fogel  and  Bill  Myers  of  Penns- 
burg;  John  Mutter  of  Zieglersville,  and  Krause 
and  Clayberger  of  Pottstown  each  won  three 
dozen  of  EGGS.  (Good  ones,  too,  they  say 
those  eggs  were— not  the  kind  that  individ- 
uals throw  at  other  individuals  occasionally) 


Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream 
Association 

WHY,  this  Association  asks,  must  civilized 
people  tolerate  an  annually  increasing  num- 
ber of  field  fires,  which  are  not  only  dangerous 
to  human  life  and  property  but  which  take 
a huge  toll  of  wildlife,  as  well? 

At  a recent  meeting,  the  Delaware  County 
Field  and  Stream  Association  unanimously 
passed  a resolution  to  draw  up  and  place  ir 
the  hands  of  borough  and  township  councils 
legislation  which  will  reduce,  if  not  entirely 
eliminate,  field  fires  in  Delaware  County.  It 
is  intended  not  only  that  a fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  be  imposed  on  anyone  found 
guilty  of  setting  fire  to  fields,  but  that  a re- 
ward be  paid  to  the  person  who  will  supply 
information  which  will  lead  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  anyone  who  starts  a field  fire. 

In  order  to  complete  such  a program  in 
any  county,  of  course,  it  will  be  exceedingly 
helpful  if  the  General  Public  is  brought  to 
the  realization  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  all 
of  us  to  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  those 
careless  or  sometimes  criminal-minded  per- 
sons who  disregard  human  as  well  as  animal 
safety  when  they  start  field  fires.  For,  if  such 
a program  is  effective,  the  General  Public  will 
benefit  by  it. 

We  have  learned  that  young  Bill  Everman, 
son  of  the  President  of  the  Delaware  County 
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Field  and  Stream  Association,  showed  his  Dad 
iow  he,  too,  can  catch  fish,  when  he  captured 
i twelve-inch  “Brownie”  in  the  West  Branch 
if  Chester  Creek  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
he  1941  trout  season. 

One  day  recently,  also,  another  member  of 
his  club,  George  Trout — true  to  his  name — 
;aught  seven  large  trout  in  Chester  Creek. 
When  he  reached  home,  we  are  told,  he  could 
ocate  only  six  of  the  “Brownies.” 

“ ’s  funny,”  he  perplexedly  confided  in  Mrs. 
rrout.  “I’m  quite  certain  I caught  seven!” 

Three  days  later  he  was  entirely  certain;  for 
he  peculiar  odor  that  filled  the  Trout  home 
was  finally  traced  to  the  pocket  of  George’s 
ishing  coat,  where  the  seventh  fish  still  lay, 
piite  warm  by  that  time,  but  no  doubt  grate- 
ful for  having  escaped  the  much  higher  tem- 
lerature  of  the  Trout  frying  pan.  (Note: 
Mrs.  Trout  now  insists  that  Papa  Trout  hang 
lis  fishing  coat  in  the  garage  when  he  returns 
from  a fishing  trip.  And  there  are  those  of 
is  who  judge  that  another  occurrence  similar 
o the  one  related  above  would  be  sufficient 
’rounds  for  insistence  that  he  hang  the  of- 
'ending  coat  in  the  dog  house,  where  he  could 
watch  it  more  closely.) 

Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 

With  the  month  of  June  now  well  under 
way  we  are  reminded  that  salt  water  fishing 
ill  along  the  Jersey  Coast  really  starts  in 
;arnest.  Sea  bass  and  porgies  are  plentiful 
iffshore  while  several  smaller  schools  have 
leen  reported  in  the  bays  and  inlets.  Weak- 
ish,  croakers,  kingfish,  and  summer  flounders 
ure  already  appearing  in  the  surf  and  channel 
lass  will  be  available  any  day  now.  Striped 
lass  are  legal  this  month  but  measure  them 
md  be  sure  they  are  over  18  inches  long. 

Arthur  Hankinson  is  now  arranging  for 
the  annual  trip  down  along  the  Eastern  Shore 
if  the  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  for  channel 
bass.  Members  should  get  in  on  this  trip  for 
some  real  sport.  Reports  received  from  that 
;erritory  as  well  as  North  Carolina  indicate 
hat  they  are  plentiful.  A Delaware  Bay 
trip  for  croakers  and  weakfish  is  also  sched- 
uled for  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  Make 
your  boat  reservation  early  for  the  number 
is  limited. 

Among  the  fresh  water  fishermen  A1  Freck 
and  Lew  Rebuck  are  running  a race  for  the 
largest  catfish.  At  this  writing  we  don’t 
know  who’s  ahead  but  some  of  the  reports 
:ompare  favorably  with  Mazzoni’s  eel  . . . 
aver  hear  that  story?  Reports  on  trout  are 
still  slow  although  a number  of  pre-season 
lass  have  been  taken  on  worms.  This  is 
about  the  beginning  of  the  real  fly  season  for 
Tout  and  we  expect  to  see  some  entries  come 
n for  the  Prize  Fish  Contest  that  are  large 
anough  to  talk  about. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  April  club 
neeting  was  Mr.  Kaufmann’s  report  of  Penn- 
sylvania legislation  affecting  sportsmen.  It 
was  the  finest  report  of  its  kind  ever  read 
before  the  club  and  outlined  every  important 
bill  now  before  the  assembly.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  on  the  bill  to  make 
striped  bass  a non-marketable  fish  in  this 
state.  Mr.  Kaufmann  reported  that  this  had 
passed  the  House  and  was  now  being  held  in 
he  Senate  Committee  on  Forests  and  Waters, 
jame  and  Fish.  He  suggested  that  members 
desiring  action  on  this  bill  write  to  the  chair- 
nan  of  that  committee,  Montgomery  F.  Crowe, 
169  Washington  Street,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Sunday,  May  4,  was  a perfect  day  for  any- 
fhing  you  wanted  to  do,  except  maybe,  try 
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out  a new  umbrella.  The  annual  intraclub 
casting  tournament  combined  with  the  good 
weather  drew  out  a large  number  of  Dover- 
ites  and  nearly  everybody  participated  in  the 
casting.  It  was  such  a swell  day  that  Art 
Hankinson  decided  to  pass  up  the  tournament 
and  take  some  of  the  members  out  fishing. 
They  knew  that  they’d  never  win  anything 
casting  so  established  a “fishing  trip”  alibi  just 
in  case.  Seventeen  members  went  on  the  trip 
and  brought  back  49  winter  flounders.  They 
sailed  from  Forked  River  and  fished  in  Bar- 
negat  Bay. 

Back  home  at  the  tournament,  the  novices 
had  their  day.  Everybody  had  to  have  a hook 
and  cork  on  his  line  in  addition  to  the  usual 
4-ounce  lead.  This  was  a disadvantage  to  the 
experts  and  tended  to  equalize  the  different 
grades  of  casters.  As  an  example  Ralph  Bow- 
man who  generally  cleans  up  in  the  distance 
surf  events  was  forced  to  bow  to  his  brother 
who  bettered  his  score  by  a number  of  feet. 


Lloyd  E.  Walters  of  Trappe  who,  while  fishing 
at  the  Areola  Bridge  near  Yerkes  on  the  Perkio- 
men  Creek,  caught  the  above-pictured  four  carp 
having  a total  weight  of  22  pounds.  (Note  to 
reader:  Don’t  become  unseasy.  That’s  not 

Lloyd’s  best  rod  on  which  the  carp  are  hanging.) 

In  the  plug  casting  courts  the  fresh  water 
men  gave  each  other  some  pretty  keen  com- 
petition; A1  Freck,  Stanley  Juanisz,  Lew  Re- 
buck, John  Wetzel,  and  Bob  Mills  all  hitting 
around  the  same  mark.  In  the  cast-off  A1 
Freck  came  out  the  winner  with  a score  of 
86.  The  distance  event  was  won  by  John 
Wetzel  with  156  feet.  A new  fresh  water 
caster  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  Presi- 
dent Robinson  whose  distance  casting  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  day. 

No  records  were  made  and  the  rules  made 
seme  of  the  experts  look  like  novices,  but  who 
cared  about  that?  Everybody  had  a wonder- 
ful time  and  even  the  caterpillars  were  out 
in  full  force  to  enjoy  the  party. 

For  information  about  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  or  any  of  its  activities  address  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Mont- 
gomery Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone 
STEvnsn— 7679. 

Gloucester  County  Game  and  Fish 
Association 

A PICNIC  to  be  held  in  July  is  the  out- 
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standing  coming  event  to  which  members  of 
this  club  are  looking  forward.  Shooting,  cast- 
ing events,  a dog  show,  as  well  as  a number 
of  novelty  events  and  “plenty  of  eats  and 
drinks,”  will  feature  this  affair,  says  R. 
Edward  Klaisz,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey, 
President  of  this  Association. 

National  Defense  work  has  been  “tying  up” 
the  evenings  of  most  of  the  Gloucester  cast- 
ers, but  they  have  still  found  an  odd  moment 
here  and  there  in  which  to  throw  out  the 
plugs  and  keep  the  wrists  limber  for  the  1941 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CASTING  CLUBS  TOURNAMENT. 

When  this  Association  recently  met  in  the 
Franklin  House  in  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Guard  gave  an  enlightening  account  of  the 
organization,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  Guard;  while 
at  another  recent  meeting,  the  club  was  en- 
tertained by  moving  pictures  in  technicolor, 
showing  how  local  sportsmen  fish  for  trout 
and  hunt  deer,  rabbits  and  quail. 

Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association 

These  boys  can  boast  of  “Keeping  Kool” 
during  the  months  when  Ole  Sol  takes  the 
temperature  of  Mother  Earth  and  finds  it  sends 
the  mercury  to  the  “gay  nineties.”  The  Holme 
Library  in  Philadelphia  provides  a comfort- 
able meeting  place  for  them  for  the  remain- 
ing months  of  the  year;  but  throughout  the 
heat  wave  season  their  regular  monthly 
meetings  are  held  at  their  Clubhouse,  located 
at  Pennypack  Street  and  the  Delaware  River 
in  Philadelphia.  While  awaiting  the  com- 
mencement of  their  business  meetings,  mem- 
bers usually  practice  trap,  rifle  and  pistol 
shooting  on  the  range  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  clubhouse. 

Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 

Among  the  “Band  of  Muskrateers”  that  re- 
cently assembled  with  Fish  Warden  Harry 
Cole  in  Norristown,  were  Fred  Eurich  of  Line 
Lexington  and  Lester  Shiffert  of  Kulpsville, 
both  members  of  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s 
Club.  Reports  had  reached  the  Fish  Commit- 
tee of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  that  the  dams  on  the  two 
Federation’s  propagating  ponds  of  the  Beidler 
Farm  at  Abrams  were  having  “Muskrat 
Trouble.”  Several  leaks  in  these  dams  had 
been  repaired,  following  winter  antics  of  a 
family  of  muskrats;  but  almost  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  repair  work,  said 
muskrat  family  again  commenced  its  under- 
ground mischief  to  renew  the  “leaks  in  the 
dykes.” 

The  war  was  on!  Members  of  the  Federa- 
tion’s Fish  Committee,  armed  with  rifles  and 
flashlights,  guided  their  motorized  unit  toward 
the  scene  of  battle!  Quietly,  they  took  their 
places  at  advantageous  locations  around  the 
ponds.  Silently,  they  waited  and  waited — 
waited  for  the  moon  in  the  light  of  which  they 
hoped  to  catch  a glimpse  of  Papa  or  Mamma 
Muskrat,  emerging  from  a subterranean  pas- 
sageway or  “poking  a nose-between-a-pair- 
of-ears”  out  of  the  Muskrat  Family  submarine. 

Suddenly,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  from 
the  corner  of  the  dam  where  Fred  Eurich  had 
taken  his  place  came  the  exclamation: 

“Why,  I believe  there’s  a confounded  musk- 
rat trying  to  crawl  up  my  leg!” 

Within  a “split  second,”  Fred  had  to  decide 
the  weighty  question  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  shoot  his  own  right 
leg  while  winning  the  first  lap  of  this  man- 
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Many  of  the  trout  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission  throughout  the  State  during  the  past  season 
were  “whoppers”  which  have  been  providing  much  fun  for  enthusiastic  anglers.  Above,  left: 
Fish  Warden  Harry  Cole,  holding  one  of  the  large  brownies  placed  in  a Montgomery  County 
stream.  Above,  right:  Charles  Spencer  of  Upper  Darby  who  helped  to  stock  a load  of  trout  sent 

out  from  a State  fish  hatchery. 


versus -muskrat  war,  or  whether  he  should 
allow  Mr.  Muskrat  to  drop  back  into  the  water 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  reappear  against  a 
more  “shootable”  background. 

Evidently  discovering  that  Fred’s  leg  was 
not  of  wood,  as  it  might  at  first  have  appeared, 
and  at  the  same  time  apparently  sensing 
Fred’s  indecision,  Mr.  Muskrat  decided.  As 
quickly  as  he  had  appeared,  he  disappeared 
into  the  microscopic-plant-covered  pond,  no 
doubt  to  warn  the  remainder  of  his  fighting 
unit  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  For  the 
watchers  watched  and  waited  in  vain.  No 
other  muskrat  made  its  appearance  that  night. 
Fred’s  fellow  “Muskrateers”  unanimously 
agreed,  however,  that  it  was  probably  just  as 
well  that  Fred  had  saved  his  right  leg;  for 
there’d  be  many  subsequent  opportunities 
during  the  Summer  to  watch  and  wait  for 
muskrats  on  the  banks  of  the  Beidler  ponds, 
where  all  hands  as  well  as  legs  would  be 
needed! 

(Budd  Marter,  Arctic  explorer  and  big 
game  hunter,  added  another  group  of  pleased 
sportsmen  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
shown  moving  pictures  of  his  unusual  ex- 
periences, when  he  recently  showed  members 
of  the  Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club  his  inter- 
esting “camera  shots”  taken  in  the  Arctic 
Circle.) 

Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Despite  the  lure  of  the  Summer’s  Out-of- 
Doors,  indoor  intraclub  rifle  matches  are  still 
popular  with  members  of  this  group.  The 
Lower  Merion  High  School  in  Ardmore  last 
Fall  made  available  to  the  Lower  Merion  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  its  rifle  range,  in  which  High 
School  students  were  accustomed  to  shoot 
only  from  prone  position.  Upon  installation 
of  a higher  metal  backing  and  necessary 
lights,  this  range  was  conditioned  for  shoot- 
ing from  all  four  of  the  usual  positions. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned improvements,  the  shooters  of  this 
Club,  who  had  shot  only  from  standing  posi- 
tion in  the  Club’s  old  indoor  range,  found 
they  could  make  surprisingly  high  scores 
when  shooting  from  prone  position.  The  five 
highest  scorers  during  a ten-weeks’  period 
of  prone  shooting  were:  Bill  Shaw  and  B.  H. 
Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia;  Jack  DuBois,  of 
Merion  (Chairman  of  the  Club’s  Small  Bore 
Committee) ; Skeets  Anderson,  of  Cynwyd, 
and  Charles  Herbert,  of  Merion. 

Immediately  after  making  it  possible  to 
compete  from  four  positions  in  the  High 
School  range,  the  rifle  team  of  the  Lower 
Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  scheduled  and 
won  a match  with  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  Camden,  and  was  at  this  writing 
planning  to  schedule  additional  outside 
matches. 

Trapshooting,  too,  has  come  in  for  its  share 
of  popularity  in  Narberth.  Among  winners 
of  recent  trap  shoots  held  by  this  Club  on  the 
Nash  Farm  have  been:  William  Burgess, 

George  Floyd,  Sr.  (Chairman  of  the  Club’s 
Trap  Committee),  and  Charles  Latch,  all  of 
Narberth;  John  Munro,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware; and  Walter  Benner,  of  Philadelphia. 
Chairman  George  Floyd  announced  at  a re- 
cent meeting  of  this  Club  that  on  July  1st  the 
trapshooters  would  suspend  their  activities 
until  September. 

Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association 

The  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association,  which  heretofore  has 


met  quarterly,  will  henceforth  meet  monthly, 
we’ve  learned,  in  the  City  Hall  in  Norristown. 

This  Association  has  secured  the  use  of  a 
large  room  in  Norristown  where  its  casters 
may  practice  every  Monday  night;  and  it  looks 
as  though  this  Norristown  club  will  provide 
some  stiff  opposition  for  its  opponents  in 
future  tournaments  of  the  MIDDLE  ATLAN- 
TIC ASSOCIATION  OF  CASTING  CLUBS. 

Charles  Hughes,  of  Norristown,  who  repre- 
sented the  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 
FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS 
as  it  cooperated  with  the  County  Com- 
missioners while  they  planned  the  lovely 
new  Montgomery  County  Park  at  Green 
Lane,  tells  us  that  there  have  been  ad- 
ditional complaints  from  the  Park  about  fish- 
ermen who  have  strewn  cans,  papers,  boxes 
and  other  RUBBISH  here  and  there  while 
fishing  above  the  large  dam  in  the  Park.  Last 
Fall  there  were  similar  complaints  from 


farmers  about  hunters  who  fell  down  in  the 
same  manner  in  their  duty  to  LANDOWNERS 
and  others  possessing  PROPERTY  RIGHTS. 
We  have  ascertained  that  the  complaints  have 
not  been  caused  by  members  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Federation.  However,  members  of 
the  Federation  have  recently  decided  that  if 
all  of  the  Federation’s  members  will  be  “on 
the  lookouf’  for  such  violations,  not  only 
while  fishing  at  or  near  the  new  Montgomery 
County  Park,  but  as  they  enjoy  fishing  and 
hunting  on  any  property,  they  can  be  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  in  discouraging  this  ugly 
practice  among  others  throughout  the  County, 
thereby  increasing  the  feeling  of  FRIEND- 
SHIP between  LANDOWNER  and  SPORTS- 
MAN. 

Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association 
“Father  and  Son  Night”  is  an  eagerly- 
awaited  annual  get-together  meeting  for 


Members  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Club,  as  they  helped  Bucks- 
Montgomery  Counties’  Fish  Warden  Harry  Cole  to  stock  a stream  with  brown  trout  provided  by 

the  Fish  Commission. 
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members  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  and  their  young- 
sters. This  year,  on  this  occasion,  John  Quinn, 
an  American  League  umpire,  talked  on 
“Sportsmanship”  to  the  fathers  and  their  chil- 
dren present,  giving  them  examples  of  the 
many  rewards  in  store  for  a good  sportsman. 

Thirty-four  members  of  the  Stetson  Troop 
No.  134  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  put  on 
their  ritual,  which  was  enjoyed  by  “young- 
sters and  oldsters”  alike. 

During  the  evening,  reels,  a Chesapeake 
retriever  puppy,  American  League  bats 
(autographed  by  Joe  DiMaggio,  Hank  Green- 
berg and  Jimmie  Fox),  and  baseballs  (auto- 
graphed by  Connie  Mack,  Earl  Mack  and 
John  Quinn)  were  distributed  to  the  boys 
present;  while  pictures  entitled  “Grey  Own 
and  his  Little  Brother,  the  Beaver”,  “Chesa- 
peake Retriever”  and  “Boy  Scouts  of 
America”,  completed  an  already  full  program 
and  sent  every-one  home  happy  following 
another  pleasant  “Father  and  Son  Night”. 

Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 

In  an  earnest  endeavor  to  exterminate  as 
many  foxes  as  possible  and  thus  save  the 
annual  toll  which  these  sly  killers  take  of 
small  game,  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sports- 
men’s Association  at  a recent  meeting  an- 
nounced that  thereafter  100  points  would  be 
given  for  each  fox  turned  in  during  the  Club’s 
1941  Vermin  Contest.  Originally,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  25  points  should  be  allowed  in 
this  Contest  for  a fox;  but  the  increased  num- 
ber of  points  was  decided  upon  following  dis- 
cussion bearing  on  the  great  amount  of  de- 
struction wrought  by  this  cunning  marauder. 

War  has  also  been  declared  by  this  club 
on  the  hawk,  “the  raider  of  the  air”.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  during  the  month  preceding 
the  above-mentioned  meeting,  343  crows  and 
2 hawks  had  been  captured  by  members  of 
this  club.  Fred  Eurich  had  turned  in  2 hawks 
and  50  crows;  Norman  Fretz — 1 crow;  W.  O. 
Frey — 41  crows;  E.  W.  Kehs — 118  crows;  Ross 
Koons — 21  crows;  and  Raymond  Landis — 112 
crows. 

That’s  bringing  ’em  down,  fellows! 
Royersford  Hunting  and  Fishing  Association 

This  club  was  grateful  indeed  for  the  large 
number  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  which  it 
recently  received  from  the  nurseries  of  the 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERATION 
OF  SPORTMEN’S  CLUBS.  We  have  learned 
that  William  (better  known  to  his  friends  as 
“Civvy”)  Fox,  of  Royersford,  did  a splendid 
job  during  the  past  Spring,  when  he  planted 
trees  along  streams  as  well  as  on  recreation 
and  hunting  grounds.  “Civvy”,  they  say,  is 
a true  sportsman  who  understands  the  value 
of  providing  food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  pre- 
venting erosion  and  the  many  other  accom- 
plishments which  result  from  PLANTING 
TREES  in  appropriate  spots  along  field  and 
stream. 

Lloyd  E.  Walter,  of  Trappe,  was  also  one 
of  the  famous  band  of  “Muskrateers’  ’that  re- 
cently accompanied  Fish  Warden  Harry  Cole 
from  Norristown  to  Abrams — en  route  to  rout 
the  “rooters”,  those  muskrats,  from  the  two 
Beidler  ponds,  in  which  the  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS  annually  raises  ftngerlings  food  and 
game  fish  for  distribution  among  the  fishing 
streams  of  this  County. 

All  was  “quiet  on  the  Western  Front”  from 
his  position,  Lloyd  reported,  until  that  herd 
of  cattle  began  its  stampede  toward  his  hide- 
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Philip  Seaholm  of  Vandergrift  with  the  18)4  inch 
smallmouth  bass  he  took  on  flyrod  last  season 
in  the  Allegheny  River. 


out.  Before  he  was  able  to  discern  in  the 
semi -darkness  the  unmistakable  outlines  of 
cows,  he  said,  he  wondered  if  it  might  not 
have  been  a band  of  buffalo  instead  of  musk- 
rats for  which  they  had  waited! 


LIGHT  LURE  FISHING  YIELDS 
250  BASS 

Just  how  effective  light  lure  plugging  for 
bass  can  be  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
letter  from  Lee  H.  Diehl  of  Red  Lion,  York 
County.  He  wrote  at  the  conclusion  of  last 
bass  season: 

Dear  Mr.  Sweigart: 

Last  Spring  I wrote  to  you  inquiring  about 
a light  plug  casting  outfit.  I’d  like  to  tell  you 
a bit  about  the  results  of  that  letter,  inciden- 
tally I made  the  same  inquiry  of  Charles  Fox, 
especially  in  view  of  the  general  crying  over 
the  very  poor  bass  season  just  ending.  I hope 
my  report  is  cheering.  It  is  the  least  I can  do 
to  thank  you  for  the  information  you  sent 
to  me. 

After  due  consideration  and  much  search  I 
finally  assembled  an  outfit  consisting  of  a light 
weight  True  Temper  Professional  casting  rod, 
five  and  a half  feet  long,  a Pflueger  Nobby 
reel,  a Gladding  Blue  Ribbon  line,  12  pound 
test,  and  an  assortment  of  light  plugs,  by  far 
the  best  of  which  seems  to  be  the  South  Bend 
Midg-Oreno  in  almost  any  color. 

The  total  catch  for  the  season  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  250  bass  of  legal  size,  the 
largest  being  a 21  incher,  weighing  4 pounds  2 
ounces,  caught  in  the  Conewago  Creek.  Need- 
less to  say,  I did  not  keep  that  many  fish. 
Two  dozen  would  more  than  cover  my  total 
keep.  Next  year  I’ll  keep  less  than  that  since 
a bass  on  light  tackle  ceases  to  be  food  and, 
instead,  becomes  a worthy  opponent  and  the 
only  way  to  justify  his  efforts  and  your  own 
is  to  return  him  for  future  reference. 
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Time  and  time  again  I proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  that  artificials  will  take  more  and 
larger  bass  than  minnows.  Unfortunately 
most  minnow  fishermen  fail  to  spend  any- 
thing like  the  same  amount  of  time  and 
energy  on  plugging,  when  they  try  it,  as  they 
do  when  they  fish  minnows.  I must  admit  that 
I was  not  convinced  that  you  and  your  fellow 
fishermen  were  entirely  correct  in  your  argu- 
ments frequently  published  in  the  Angler.  I 
had  to  try  it  for  myself.  Well,  you  have  the 
results  of  my  efforts  and  I am  more  than  will- 
ing to  concede  that  you  fellows  are  100  per- 
cent right.  Next  year  just  for  the  fun  of  it 
I will  try  out  the  fight  fly  rod.  I hope  to  obtain 
equally  satisfactory  results. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  I was  alone 
in  the  use  of  the  fight  plug  outfit — that  is 
alone  among  my  own  friends — good  fisher- 
men all.  The  very  first  day  of  the  season 
luck  helped  me  to  begin  a convincing  process 
which,  as  I write  this,  resulted  in  six  con- 
verts. Any  fisherman  hates  to  have  good 
fish  caught  right  over  his  fines  when  he  is  un- 
able to  get  so  much  as  a single  strike.  This 
very  thing  happened  so  often  this  past  season 
that,  toward  the  end  of  the  season  none  of  us 
even  thought  of  getting  minnows. 

I don’t  claim  much  knowledge  of  plugging 
after  only  a year  of  trial  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  convinced.  That  is — the  left-handed  plug- 
ger  has  it  all  over  the  right-hander.  I speak 
form  personal  experience  since  I am  ambidex- 
trous and  have  tried  both  methods.  After  a 
short  trial  I stopped  the  right-handed  foolish- 
ness and  concentrated  on  becoming  proficient 
as  a southpaw.  The  advantages  are  many; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  change  hands  with  each 
cast,  the  plug  can  easily  be  kept  moving  even 
before  it  hits  the  water  (an  exceedingly  im- 
portant factor,  by  the  way) , it  is  less  tiresome, 
it  increases  the  number  of  casts  possible  in  a 
given  time  and  it  leaves  the  right  hand,  the 
most  useful  hand  for  many  people,  free  for 
any  necessary  activity.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  argument  I can  see  only  one  disadvantage 
for  the  left-hander,  that  of  slightly  increased 
friction  on  the  moving  parts  of  the  reel  since 
the  reel  handle  is  usually  held  downward 
when  casting  from  the  port  side.  This  dis- 
advantage is  of  no  practical  significance  in 
stream  fishing  although  it  possibly  would  be 
in  tournament  casting.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
to  advise  the  beginner  to  try  the  left  hand 
before  the  right  since  it  should  be  just  as 
easy  to  start  with  one  as  the  other? 

Well,  I seem  to  have  run  on  at  great  length, 
a failing  which  you  will  no  doubt  understand 
in  a fellow  fisherman.  I only  hope  you  will 
continue  to  print  more  fight  tackle  articles  in 
the  Angler.  It  is  the  best  fifty  cents  worth 
any  Pennsylvania  fisherman  can  buy. 


MOYER  HEADS  BRISTOL  CLUB 

Approximately  30  members  of  the  Bristol 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  met 
in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  for  an  interesting 
program  which  included  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, a brief  talk  by  John  J.  Wopart,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Torresdale  Fish  Hatcheries,  and 
the  showing  of  several  reels  of  “movies”  on 
hunting  and  fishing  by  Clarence  Winter. 

Donald  Moyer  was  elected  to  the  presidency, 
succeeding  Robert  Sutton.  Nicholas  Rubino 
was  elected  vice-president;  Guy  Nonini, 
treasurer;  and  John  Johnson  was  re-elected 
to  the  post  of  secretary. 

As  a result  of  invitations  from  the  Edgely 
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and  Newport  Clubs  to  participate  in  a trap 
shoot,  a committee  was  named  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  Bristol  Club.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  headed  by  Harry  Ratcliffe.  The 
new  board  of  governors  includes:  John  Ritter, 
Morris  Delker,  Robert  Sutton  and  Harry  Rat- 
cliffe. 

Superintendent  Wopart  stated  that  if  a run 
of  fish  at  the  Silver  Lake  occurs  again  this 
year  that  his  office  will  be  glad  to  send  men 
and  equipment  to  see  that  the  fish  are  placed 
over  the  dam  into  the  lake.  He  also  stated 
that  the  erection  of  a fish  ladder  may  follow 
another  run  of  fish  similar  to  that  of  last  year. 
Although  no  game  fish  have  been  placed  in 
Silver  Lake  as  yet  Wopart  said  that  some  will 
be  planted  there  this  year.  At  the  time  the 
Lake  was  drained  for  the  purpose  of  widen- 
ing and  deepening  for  the  Silver  Lake  project 
the  officials  from  the  Torresdale  Hatchery 
took  out  five  trucks  of  game  fish,  with  the 
promise  that  a like  number  would  be  returned 
as  soon  as  Silver  Lake  was  filled  with  water. 

A discussion  on  the  possibility  of  local 
sporting  goods  stores  giving  prizes  for  largest 
fish  taken  in  this  vicinity  was  also  held.  A 
preliminary  investigation  by  members  indi- 
cates that  the  stores  will  co-operate  in  this 
program.  A contest  for  fishing  among  the 
children  of  the  section  was  also  discussed. 

Mr.  Winter,  well-known  local  sportsman, 
showed  movies  on  lion  hunting  in  California; 
big  game  fishing,  with  the  taking  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  salt  water  fish;  and  trout  fishing. 


ANNUAL  TROUT  DINNER 
OUTSTANDING  SUCCESS 

A record  crowd  of  nearly  200  trout  enthu- 
siasts from  every  part  of  the  state  turned 
out  to  get  themselves  in  a “trouty”  mood  for 
today’s  opening  of  Fisherman’s  Paradise  at 
the  fifth  annual  Bellefonte  Kiwanis  Club’s 
Trout  Dinner  at  the  Penn-Belle  Hotel  in 
Bellefonte. 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, representatives  from  the  Game  Com- 
mission, 11  of  the  250  members  of  the  Out- 
door Writers’  Association  of  America,  fishing 
experts  from  all  parts  of  the  East,  a number 
of  anglerettes,  and  a record-breaking  number 
of  “just  fishermen”  were  present  at  the  affair, 
held  approximately  only  a few  feet  from  the 
waters  of  Spring  Creek. 

The  meal,  preceded  by  a blessing  by  Rev. 
Clarence  E.  Arnold,  pastor  of  the  Bellefonte 
Lutheran  Church,  was  novel  this  year  in  that 
it  did  not  consist  of  fish. 

A welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Bellefonte 
Kiwanians  by  their  president,  Samuel  M. 
Shallcross,  opened  the  program.  Veteran 
Toastmaster  Dr.  Richards  H.  Hoffman,  Belle- 
fonte, presided. 

Letters  of  regret  from  various  fishing  not- 
ables unable  to  be  present  were  read,  and 
introductions  of  the  long  list  of  well-known 
guests  followed.  Entertainment  was  provided 
by  the  Three  Stooges  of  Penn  State  College. 

Principal  speaker  was  John  Alden  Knight 
of  Williamsport,  compiler  of  the  famous  Solu- 
nar  Tables,  contributor  to  sporting  magazines, 
and  former  professor  of  fishing  at  Columbia 
University. 

His  topic,  “Fishing,”  was  illustrated  by  a 


This  excellent  view  of  the  famous  smallmouth  bass  stream,  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna was  snapped  by  our  ace  North  Branch  correspondent  Harry  Smith  of  Tunkhannock,  R.  D.  2. 
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reel  of  color  movies  used  in  his  Columbia 
fishing  classes,  showing  correct  methods  of 
flying- casting  and  stream  conduct. 

Fred  Everett  of  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  artist  in 
charge  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  covers;  Harris 
Breth,  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, outdoor  radio  commentator,  and 
rod  and  gun  writer;  Charles  French,  executive 
head  of  fish  commissioners,  and  George  Har- 
vey, director  of  athletics  at  the  Mont  Alto 
forestry  school,  also  spoke  briefly.  All  were 
principal  speakers  at  trout  dinners  of  other 
years. 

Group  singing,  led  by  Cecil  Walker,  Belle- 
fonte, was  interspersed  between  parts  of  the 
program  and  dinner.  The  affair  closed  with  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

Among  the  well-known  guests  were  Fish 
Commissioners  Fred  McKean,  J.  C.  Neiger, 
Joseph  Critchfield  and  Clifford  Welsh;  H.  R. 
Stackhouse,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners;  C.  Ross  Buller,  supervisor  of 
all  state  fish  hatcheries;  Ollie  Deibler,  for- 
mer fish  commissioner  and  the  man  who  be- 
gan the  Paradise;  and  Alex  Sweigart,  editor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Others  were  Seth  Gordon,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Game  Commission;  Game  Commis- 
sioners O.  Ben  Gipple  and  G.  I.  Phillips;  James 
Martin  of  the  division  of  land  management; 
William  J.  Davis  of  Division  D of  the  Game 
Commission;  Randolph  Thompson  of  the  game 
publicity  service;  State  Senator  A.  H.  Letzler; 
R.  P.  Tanner,  superintendent  of  the  federal 
hatchery  at  Lamar;  C.  W.  Ward,  treasurer  of 
the  Casting  and  Fly-rod  Club  of  America; 
Merrill  Merritts,  president  of  the  state  Sports- 
men’s Federation;  Harold  Corbin,  president  of 
the  Huntingdon  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation; Morris  Banker,  chairman  of  the  south- 
central  district  of  the  Federated  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  David  Dahlgren,  Centre  County  fish 
warden;  Dewey  Sorenson,  director  of  the 
Pleasant  Gap  hatchery;  Thomas  O’Hara,  state 
hatchery  construction  engineer;  and  Thomas 
Mosier,  Centre  County  game  protector. 


CENTRE  CLUBS  VOTE  DOWN 
LICENSE 

The  Centre  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  went  on  record  as  being  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  the  proposed  increase  of  50 
cents  in  the  fishing  license  beginning  next  year 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  lakes  and  addi- 
tional fishing  rights  in  the  state.  The  vote 
was  taken  at  the  annual  Fisherman’s  banquet 
held  at  Logan  Grange  Hall,  Pleasant  Gap, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  county  organiza- 
tion and  attended  by  200  enthusiastic  sports- 
men. The  state  federation  has  favored  in- 
creasing the  fishing  license  fee  to  $2  provid- 
ing the  additional  50  cents  in  revenue  is  ear- 
marked for  the  purchase  of  additional  lakes 
and  fishing  rights  for  public  use. 

A delicious  Lake  Erie  blue  pike  dinner 
was  served  in  the  banquet  hall  in  the  base- 
ment by  the  women  of  the  Pleasant  Gap 
Methodist  Church.  Invocation  was  asked  by 
Dr.  J.  W.  Claudy,  superintendent  of  Rockview 
penitentiary.  Following  the  dinner,  the 
group  moved  to  the  meeting  room  upstairs 
for  the  program.  Charles  W.  Stoddart,  presi- 
dent of  the  county  federation,  introduced  Dr. 
Logan  Bennett,  director  of  wildlife  research 
work  at  Penn  State,  who  performed  the  duties 
of  toastmaster  in  a clever  manner,  introduc- 
ing each  of  the  speakers  and  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  by  using  a large  “reminder” 
book  as  his  own  version  of  a “Who’s  Who.” 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Watts,  the  dean  of  State  Col- 
lege fishermen,  discussed  the  importance  of 
practicing  sportsmanship  not  only  in  fishing ; 
and  hunting  and  on  the  athletic  field,  but  in 
our  everyday  lives  as  well.  In  order  to  get 
all  that  he  can  out  of  life,  a man  should 
learn  to  play  and  in  a sportsmanlike  manner, 
he  declared. 


Oliver  M.  Deibler,  of  Greensburg,  former 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  Pennsylvania, 
defined  the  different  types  of  fishermen  to  be 
found  on  the  streams  after  opening  day  and 
suggested  that  the  sport  would  be  made  more 
enjoyable  for  all  if  every  angler  observed 
the  rules  of  common  courtesy  while  astream. 
No  sport,  be  it  baseball,  prize-fighting,  golf 
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>r  any  other  can  compete  with  fishing,  he  said, 
rouching  on  the  conservation  question,  he 
jrged  his  audience  to  fish  for  the  sport  of  it 
md  let  a few  of  the  trout  go  back  into  the 
itream  again  once  the  angler  has  had  the  joy 
>f  hooking,  playing  and  landing  them. 

Declaring  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  great- 
!St  fishermen’s  paradise  in  the  country,  Mer- 
■ill  C.  Merritts,  of  Altoona,  president  of  the 
3ennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Hubs,  pointed  out  that  hunting  and  fishing 
•epresented  the  largest  sports  activities  in  this 
;tate.  There  are  about  100,000  organized 
iportsmen  in  the  state  today,  as  compared 
vith  more  than  500,000  fishermen  and  hunters, 
le  stated,  and  added  that  there  is  a real  need 
o increase  the  membership  in  sportsmen’s 
jrganizations.  He  suggested  that  one  way  of 
Duilding  up  the  organization  is  to  have  fathers 
teach  their  sons  to  hunt  and  fish. 


Trout  Streams  Stocked 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Sun;  brown  trout,  Sugar  Creek,  E.  Br.  Sugar 
Zreek,  East  Sandy  Creek,  S.  Br.  Sandy  Creek 
and  Lt.  Sandy  Creek;  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Upper  Two  Mile  Run,  Pithole  Creek, 
West  Pithole  Creek,  Scrubgrass  Creek,  Lt. 
Scrubgrass  Creek,  N.  Fk.  of  Lt.  Scrubgrass 
Jreek  and  S.  Fk.  of  Lt.  Scrubgrass  Creek. 

Warren  County 

Brook  trout,  Ben  Jeorge  Creek,  Blue  Eye 
Creek,  Coffee  Creek,  Hemlock  Run,  Lamb 
Run,  Perry  McGee  Run,  McGuire  Run,  Phelps 
Creek,  Rock  Hollow  Run,  N.  W.  Br.  Spring 
Creek,  Tidioute  Creek,  and  Wilson  Run; 
brown  trout,  West  Hickory  Creek,  W.  Br. 
Caldwell  Creek  and  Caldwell  Creek;  brown 
and  rainbow  trout,  Lt.  Brokenstraw  Creek, 
Brokenstraw  Creek  and  E.  Br.  Spring  Creek; 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Pine  Creek. 

Wayne  County 

Brook  trout,  Babitville  Creek,  Beaverdam 
Creek,  Calkins  Creek,  N.  Br.  Calkins  Creek, 
S.  Br.  Calkins  Creek,  Big  Br.  Dybery  Creek, 
S.  Br.  Equinunk  Creek,  Shad  Pond  Creek  and 
E.  Br.  Starrucca  Creek;  brown  trout,  Butter- 
nut Creek,  Lackawaxen  River,  Middle  Creek, 
Shehawken  Creek  and  Wallenpaupack  Creek; 
brook  and  rainbow  trout,  W.  Br.  Dybery 
Creek;  brook  and  brown  trout,  Lt.  Equinunk 
Creek,  and  Lehigh  River;  brook,  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Johnson  Creek,  W.  Br.  Lacka- 
waxen River  and  W.  Br.  Wallenpaupack 
Creek;  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
Johnson  Creek. 

Westmoreland  County 

Brook  trout,  Baldwin  Run,  Camp  Run 
Furnace  Run,  Mill  Creek,  Middle  Fk.  Mill 
Creek,  North  Fk.  Mill  Creek,  S.  Fk.  Mill 
Creek,  Pike  Run,  Powder  Mill  Run,  Roaring 
Run  and  Shannon  Run;  brown  trout,  Indian 
Creek,  Jacobs  Creek,  Loyalhanna  Creek,  Tub 
Mill  Run  and  Linn  Run. 

Wyoming  County 

Brook  trout,  Leonards  Creek  and  Beaver 
Run;  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  N.  Br.  Mehoo- 
pany  Creek;  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  Bow- 
mans Creek;  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  Mehoopany  Creek. 

York  County 

Brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  Fishing  Creek, 
Kaltreiders  Creek,  Leibs  Creek,  Orson  Run, 
Rambo  Run,  Rehmayer  Hollow  Run  and  Toms 
Run;  brown  trout,  Furnace  Run;  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  Otter  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Haldeman  Pond. 
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CHESTER  CONTEST  WINNERS 
LISTED 

Announcement  of  winners  in  the  1940  fish- 
ing contest  conducted  by  the  Chester  County 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  made  recently. 

Charles  W.  Allison,  40  South  Fourth  Avenue, 
Coatesville,  was  a double  winner.  He  won 
first  prize  in  the  sunfish  division  and  second 
prize  in  the  carp  division.  His  sunfish,  caught 
in  one  of  the  brickyard  pools  at  Downingtown, 
measured  eight  and  seven-eighth  inches  and 
weighed  nine  and  one-half  ounces.  The  carp 
he  caught  in  the  same  lake  measured  26% 
inches  and  weighed  10%  pounds. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  trout  season,  fishermen 
in  the  county  may  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  biggest  brown  trout  caught  in  the  county 
last  year  was  that  hooked  by  L.  J.  Rubincam, 
of  Coatesville.  The  trout  was  taken  from 
Brandywine  Creek,  near  Wagontown.  It 
measured  22%  inches  and  weighed  three 
pounds  all  but  one  ounce. 

The  largest  rainbow  trout  was  caught  by 
George  Reymos,  Jr.,  207  Union  Street,  Coates- 
ville. The  fish  measured  12%  inches  and 
weighed  seven  and  one-half  ounces.  It  was 
taken  from  Brandywine  Creek. 

A Honey  Brook  angler,  Paul  C.  Helms,  won 
first  prize  in  the  large  mouth  bass  division. 
He  caught  a bass  in  Brandywine  Creek,  near 
Brandamore,  weighing  five  pounds  and  eight 
ounces. 

James  Robertson,  Coatesville,  caught  the 
biggest  small  mouth  bass  in  Brandywine 
Creek.  The  fish  weighed  two  pounds  and 
12  ounces. 

J.  Arthur  Clark,  Oxford,  caught  the  larg- 
est crappie  bass  in  Octorara  Creek.  It  weighed 
one  pound  and  five  ounces  and  measured  14% 
inches. 

John  Lamb,  Jr.,  hooked  the  largest  sucker, 
while  William  McCarty,  Parkesburg,  pulled 
the  biggest  fall  fish  from  county  waters. 

George  McDonaker,  Coatesville  R D 4, 
caught  the  biggest  carp.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Brandywine  and  weighed  21  pounds,  itwo 
ounces.  It  measured  36%  inches  in  length. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  checking  over 
the  list  of  entries,  that  practically  all  of  the 
“big  ones”  were  caught  with  natural  lures. 
The  largest  trout  was  caught  with  angle - 
worms.  Some  of  the  largest  bass  were  taken 
with  helgramites.  One  of  the  big  fish  was  taken 
with  a live  minnow.  Others  were  caught 
with  dough  bait  and  white  potatoes.  A white 
grub  worm,  of  the  apple  variety,  tempted  the 
biggest  fall  fish. 

Summary  of  the  winners: 

LARGE  MOUTH  BASS— First,  Paul  C. 
Helms,  Honey  Brook;  five  pounds,  eight  oun- 
ces; caught  in  Brandywine  Creek  near 
Brandamore,  with  plug;  prize  Shakespere  reel, 
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donated  by  Coatesville  Hardware  store,  Sec- 
ond, Roy  Brownback,  Valley  Township;  four 
pounds,  two  ounces;  caught  in  Beaver  Dam; 
prize,  casting  line,  donated  by  Devitt’s  Hard- 
ware store. 

SMALL  MOUTH  BASS— First,  James  Rob- 
ertson, Coatesville;  two  pounds,  12  ounces; 
caught  with  helgramite  in  Brandywine  Creek; 
prize,  plug,  donated  by  East  End  Hardware 
store.  Second,  Arthur  N.  Pratt,  Coatesville 
R.  D.;  two  pounds,  four  ounces;  caught  with 
helgramite  in  Brandywine  Creek;  prize,  land- 
ing net,  donated  by  Coatesville  Hardware 
store. 

SUNFISH— Charles  W.  Allison,  Coatesville; 
length,  eight  and  seven-eighths  inches;  weight, 
nine  and  one-half  ounces;  caught  with  dough 
bait  in  Downingtown  mill  lake;  prize,  steel  rod, 
donated  by  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company. 

FALL  FISH — William  McCarty,  Parkers- 
burg; length,  17%  inches;  caught  with  white 
grub  worm  in  Octorara  Creek;  prize,  fish  bag, 
donated  by  Griffith  and  Son,  Downingtown. 

BROWN  TROUT— First,  L.  J.  Rubincam, 
Coatesville;  length,  22%  inches;  weight,  two 
pounds,  15  ounces;  caught  in  Brandywine 
Creek,  near  Wagontown;  lure,  angleworm; 
prize,  trout  reel,  donated  by  Schaul’s,  Coates- 
ville. Second,  Feliciana  A.  Valeri,  Avondale; 
length  19%  inches;  weight,  two  pounds,  15 
ounces;  caught  in  White  Clay  Creek;  prize, 
trout  line,  donated  by  Chester  County  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

RAINBOW  TROUT — George  Reymos,  Jr., 
Coatesville;  length,  12%  inches;  weight,  7% 
ounces;  caught  with  angleworm  in  Brandy- 
wine Creek;  prize,  fish  basket,  donated  by 
Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

CRAPPIE  BASS — J.  Arthur  Clark,  Oxford; 
length,  14%  inches;  weight,  one  pound,  five 
ounces;  caught  with  with  live  minnow  in  Octo- 
rara Creek;  prize,  casting  line,  donated  by 
Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

SUCKER — John  Lamb,  Jr.,  Coatesville,  R.  D.; 
length,  16  inches;  weight,  one  and  three-quar- 
ter pounds;  caught  with  angleworm  in 
Brandywine  Creek;  prize,  casting  line,  do- 
nated by  Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

CARP— First,  George  McDonaker,  Coates- 
ville, R D 4;  length,  36%  inches;  weight,  21 
pounds,  two  ounces;  caught  with  white  potato 
in  Brandywine  Creek;  prize,  steel  rod,  do- 
nated by  Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Second,  Charles  W.  Allison,  Coatesville;  length, 
26%  inches;  weight,  10%  pounds;  caught  with 
potato  in  Downingtown  mill  lake;  prize,  steel 
rod,  donated  by  Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun 
Club. 
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HERE  an„  THERE 

■n  anglerdom 


COMMENTS  J.  Scott  Eiler  of  Pittsburgh: 
“Having  read  Mr.  King’s  article  in  the 
April  issue  concerning  season  and  creel  limits 
on  trout,  I offer  the  following  radical  sug- 
gestion. Since  small  trout  persist  in  getting 
hooked  and  some  fishermen  will  keep  them, 
why  not  eliminate  the  limit  as  to  size  entirely 
and  reduce  the  limit  as  to  number  in  any 
one’s  possession  to  four  fish  of  any  size.  Four, 
three  to  five  inch  trout  in  any  frying  pan 
would  be  a sorry  sight  and  would  not  be  of 
interest  to  the  meat  fisherman  or  the  ‘Limit 
Catcher.’  Imagine  a mature  person  boasting 
of  having  caught  “The  Limit”  of  four  baby 
fish.  ‘The  Limit’  under  such  a law  would 
be  a joke.  The  State  cannot  fairly  discrim- 
inate against  the  bait  fisherman  but  it  can 
decree  that  it  raises  trout  for  sport  and  not 
for  meat  and  that  four  fish  per  day  per  person 
caught  by  bait  or  artificial  lure  is  fair  to  all 
and  ample  sport  for  a day’s  outing.  Anyone 
not  satisfied  with  four  small  fish  can  keep 
returning  them  until  he  catches  four  of  a size 
to  suit  him.  Delaying  opening  day  until  May 
1 also  seems  to  be  a logical  step.” 


A number  of  big  brown  trout  were  caught 
in  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike  and  Wayne 
Counties  on  opening  day  of  the  season,  ac- 
cording to  a report  received  from  Warden 
Frank  Brink  of  Milford,  Pike  County.  Fred 
“Pep”  Singer,  who  lives  at  the  Lake,  caught  a 


Charles  Gettings  of  Beaver  Falls  with  a Mg 
smallmouth  bass,  23  inches  in  length,  taken  last 
season  on  the  Upper  Allegheny  River.  The  other 
bass  in  the  photo  were  taken  by  the  party  of 
which  he  was  a member. 


brownie  measuring  25%  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  5%  pounds.  A 24  inch  brownie 
weighing  4 pound,  7 ounces  was  taken  by 
Floyd  Gumbler.  Bert  McElroy  and  party  of 
three  from  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  caught  four  brown 
trout  ranging  in  length  from  21  to  23  inches. 


From  Warden  Dave  Dahlgren  of  Philips- 
burg  comes  the  following  report  of  opening 
day  catches  of  trout  in  the  Centre  County 
section.  James  Callahan  scored  a fine  catch 
of  browns  and  rainbows,  ranging  in  length 
from  9 to  12  inches,  in  the  Black  Moshannon. 
In  addition  to  catching  8 brown  and  rain- 
bow trout  from  10  to  13  inches  in  length, 
Frank  Agan  caught  three  12  inch  bullhead 
catfish  in  the  Black  Moshannon.  Eleven  year 
old  Thomas  Stevens  caught  four  brook  trout 
from  8 to  9 inches  in  length  in  Black  Bear 
Run,  and  Elmer  Pillings,  Game  Refuge 
Keeper  scored  a fine  catch  of  brook  and 
rainbows  on  Cold  Stream.  These  fishermen 
are  all  from  Philipsburg  and  vicinity.  Robert 
and  Raymond  Larson  of  Lanse  each  scored 
beautiful  catches  of  brown,  brook  and  rain- 
bow trout,  8 to  13  inches  in  length,  in  the 
Black  Moshannon.  Bill  Fenton  of  Pleasant 
Hill  scored  a fine  catch  of  browns  and  rain- 
bows in  the  same  stream.  Fishing  in  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  T.  Ruppert  of  Beach  Creek 
caught  four  suckers  from  14  to  16  inches  in 
length  and  John  Wert  of  Madisonburg  took 
five  suckers  from  11  to  14  inches,  in  the  same 
stream.  Four  carp  from  16  to  26  inches  in 
length  were  caught  in  Spring  Creek  by  W. 
L.  Goodman  of  Altoona. 


Word  comes  from  Warden  L.  E.  Close  of 
Emporium  that  Bill  Munsell  scored  a fine 
catch  of  five  trout  on  Driftwood  Branch,  the 
largest  measuring  14%  inches  in  length.  This 
catch  was  made  on  wet  fly.  Bill  Welsh  of 
Emporium,  also  fishing  wet  flies  in  that  stream, 
made  one  of  the  best  catches  in  recent  years. 
His  catch  ranged  in  length  from  11  to  21 
inches,  the  largest  fish,  a brown  trout,  weigh- 
ing four  pounds. 


Few  trout  limit  catches  were  scored  on 
trout  waters  in  Warren  County  on  opening 
day,  in  spite  of  good  weather  prevailing,  ac- 
cording to  Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  of  Youngs- 
ville.  Most  anglers  contacted  had  from  one 
to  three  fish  and  exceedingly  low,  clear  water 
was  believed  responsible  for  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  taking  trout.  Anglers  co- 
operated splendidly  in  regard  to  forest  fires. 
The  woods  were  extremely  dry  and  had  fires 
gotten  started  they  would  have  spread 
rapidly,  Bailey  said. 


An  exceptionally  heavy  walleyed  pike  for 
its  length  of  24  inches  was  taken  last  season 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Hawk  Rock 


Mrs.  Reeves  C.  Duff  with  a fine  catch  of  small* 
mouth  bass  taken  last  season  on  the  Upper 
Allegheny  on  a 7 y2  foot  fly  rod.  Three  of  these 
smallmouths  ranged  in  length  from  7j4  to  17% 
inches. 

above  Highspire.  The  walleye,  weighing  5 
pounds  2 ounces,  was  caught  by  Clarence 
Shaffner,  Jr.,  of  Highspire. 


Geary  and  Harold  Critchfield,  sons  of  J.  E. 
Critchfield,  Somerset  County  taxidermist, 
have  been  scoring  some  excellent  catches  of 
rainbow  trout  in  Lake  Gordon,  Bedford 
County,  this  season.  Five  rainbows  ranging 
in  length  from  16  to  26  inches  have  been 
caught. 

A fine  rainbow  trout  was  taken  in  Poe  Val- 
ley Dam  by  Dr.  Amos  Smith  of  Lewisburg. 
It  measured  17  inches  in  length. 

Minnow  fishing  in  Penn’s  Creek  yielded 
a fine  brace  of  trout  to  William  Sprenger  of 
Tamaqua.  One  was  a 16%  inch  rainbow,  the 
other  a 15  inch  brownie. 


One  of  the  youngest  Pennsylvania  anglers 
to  be  astream  on  opening  day  of  trout  sea- 
son was  six-year-old  Paul  Harmony  of 
Friedensville.  He  caught  a nine  inch  brown 
trout  in  the  Saucon  Creek. 


Top  trout  reported  taken  from  the  Mono- 
cacy  Creek  in  Northampton  County  on  open- 
ing day  was  the  23%  inch  brown  trout  caught 
by  Frank  Eckley  of  Bethlehem. 


Eight  boys  who  participated  in  the  vermin  control  contest 
conducted  by  the  Turkeyfoot  Game  and  Fish  Association 
Junior  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Somerset  County.  Carl  Ream, 
front  row  right,  won  first  prize,  a .22  calibre  repeating  rifle, 
and  Max  Critchfield,  front  row  left,  second  prize,  a single 
shot  .22  rifle.  Other  boys  won  Junior  Conservationist  medals 
awarded  by  the  Fish  Commission.  Over  350  watersnakes 
were  killed,  according  to  word  received  from  Fish  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  Critchfield  of  Confluence. 
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EDITORIAL 


Bass  suspension  baskets  at  Union  City  Hatchery,  Erie  County.  The  young  bass  are  being  fed. 

July  and  the  open  season  for  Bass! 

Unlike  trout,  the  culture  of  the  warm  water  fishes  is  an  entirely  different  and  dis- 
tinct phase  of  our  program.  The  eggs  of  the  female  are  not  artificially  removed  but 
spawning  is  permitted  to  occur,  uninterrupted,  in  the  natural  state.  Ponds  of  large  area 
must  ,be  constructed  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  higher  temperatures.  Natural 
surroundings  are  created  and  spawning  beds  built  and  arranged  in  such  manner  as 
brings  them  within  immediate  control  of  our  culturists. 

When  the  hatch  is  completed,  the  baby  fish  are  netted  and  removed  to  specially  con- 
structed suspension  baskets.  These  baskets,  as  illustrated  above,  are  suspended  in  the 
same  pond  or  ponds  immediately  adjacent,  thus  maintaining  the  same  water  tempera- 
tures in  which  they  were  hatched.  Here  in  this  dual-service  arrangement  the  little 
fish  are  watched  and  protected  from  the  natural  cannibalistic  practice  of  the  older  fish. 
The  food  consists  of  daphnia,  and  minute  organisms  specially  grown  in  nearby  beds.  As 
the  fish  grow,  they  are  separated  and  graded  until  they  reach  sufficient  size  to  care  for 
themselves  when  they  are  removed  to  specially  designed  tanks  and  bolding  ponds  from 
which  they  are  eventually  transported  and  stocked  in  approved  waters  open  to  public 
fishing. 

Included  in  the  warm  water  species  propagated  in  this  manner  are  Black-Bass, 
Yellow  Perch  and  Bream  (Sunfish  and  Blue  Gills).  Under  this  new  departure,  new  to 
the  science  of  fish  culture,  the  Board  is  confident  that  ere  long,  these  fish  like  Trout, 
will  be  of  legal  size  and  over  when  placed  in  the  streams  for  your  sport  and  enter- 
tainment. 
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TACKLE  GUESSWORK 

By  PHILIP  M.  C.  ARMSTRONG 


I AM  ONE  of  those  mildly  nutty  individ- 
uals, according  to  my  daughter,  who  have 
an  obsession  that  from  Labor  Day  onward  life 
is  drab  and  tiresome  until  the  approach  of 
May  Day.  In  other  words,  I am  an  angler 
for  trout,  and  being  one,  have  a grievance 
common  to  the  fishing  brotherhood. 

If  I want  screws,  nails,  wire,  drills,  shirts, 
a hat,  a pair  of  shoes,  socks,  a gun  or  shells 
for  one,  films  for  my  camera,  tires  for  my 
car,  or  any  one  of  a thousand  other  things, 
I can  order,  by  the  numbers,  anywhere,  with 
assurance  that  I will  get  the  right  size.  No 
matter  who  the  maker  the  article  will  fit, 
with  not  a bit  of  guesswork  about  it,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  comes  from  Van  Snootie’s 
Shoppe,  from  Cheers  and  Sawbucks  or  from 
Izzy  Silbersteins. 

We  are  living  in  a standardized  world. 

But  not  everything.  If  I run  short  of  fish- 
ing equipment,  can  I do  that?  I would  stand 
about  as  much  chance  of  getting  exactly  what 
I want  as  Hitler  has  of  becoming  a Rabbi. 

If  I want  some  fine  gut  for  tippets,  can  I 
wire  the  tackle  shop  to  send  me  some  2X, 
and  know  what  gauge  I shall  find  in  the  mail 
box? 

Can  I duplicate  my  tapered  line  by  order- 
ing one  carrying  the  same  moniker  in  letters? 

There  are  virtually  no  standards  in  fishing 
tackle. 

It  annoys  one,  when  one  has  made  a pur- 
chase, to  find  out  later  that  it  isn’t  at  all  what 
one  thought  one  was  getting. 

Why  aren’t  these  things  which  we  buy  by 
the  numbers  the  same  every  time?  Why 
are  they  not  standardized? 

Here  we  are,  living  in  a world  where  inter- 
changeability of  parts  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted and  welcome  part  of  life,  yet  still  per- 
mitting ourselves  to  be  sold  fishing  tackle 
by  rule  of  thumb.  Jim  Smith  Company’s 
HDH  line  will  go  on  your  trout  reel,  but 
when  you  buy  Sam  Perkins  Company’s  HDH 
you  may  find,  after  you  get  up  on  the  old 
river,  that  it  won’t  go  on  the  reel  at  all.  May- 
be you’ll  have  to  cut  several  feet  of  line. 
Loud  cheers. 

No  standards  in  lines,  only  alphabet  soup. 
Most  double  taper  lines,  though  by  no 
means  all,  are  of  the  same  length,  and  should 
all  fit  on  the  same  reel.  But  they  don’t. 
Why?  Because  there  is  a surprising  difference 
in  the  amount  of  “H”  in  the  tips,  more  differ- 
ence in  the  length  and  pitch  of  the  taper,  and 
consequently  more  difference  still  in  the 
amount  of  level  “D”  in  the  middle,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  line  is  greatest. 

That’s  all  right  in  itself,  of  course.  Opinions 
on  design  differ,  but  that  being  the  case,  we 
should  have  more  specific  information  on  the 
label.  “HDH”  is  not  enough. 

If  fishing  tackle  terminology  were  clarified 
and  standardized  it  would  be  a very  great 
help  to  the  buyer. 

If  you  bought  some  16  gauge  shells,  and 
later  found  that  they  would  not  fit  your  gun, 
would  you  go  back  to  the  dealer  with  blood 
in  your  eye,  and  want  to  know  what  the 
* * *?  You  most  certainly  would.  But  if 
you  go  into  Brown’s  or  Green’s  and  buy 
some  “3X”  Gut,  it’s  a different  story.  When 


you  get  up  North  and  find  out,  like  as  not, 
that  it  is  the  same  size  you  bought  at  Riley’s 
for  “4X”  or  at  Jansen’s  for  “2X,”  you  fume 
and  use  naughty  though  wholly  inadequate 
expressions,  but  when  the  fireworks  are  over 
you  just  shrug  your  shoulders.  You  know 
that  you  should  have  “miked”  it  in  the  first 
place,  but  you  didn’t  know  exactly  the  gauge 
of  the  gut  you  already  had,  because  it  was 
bought  in  the  same  sketchy  manner. 

Not  a standard  in  a carload. 

You  run  out  of  a particular  fly,  to  which  of 
course  the  persnickety  fish  insist  on  rising  at 
the  moment  in  complete  indifference  to  all 
others,  of  which  you  have  plenty.  Do  you 
wire  to  Old  MacPherson  for  it  by  name  and 
number?  Not  so  you  would  notice  it.  Allah 
knows  what  you  would  get.  You  have  to 
send  one  as  a model,  and  you  haven’t  one 


to  send  or  you’d  be  fishing  with  it.  Even  sc 
it  would  be  a miracle  if  a duplicate  would  b 
forthcoming. 

Want  some  “Royal  Coachman”  flies,  size  16' 
Do  you  think  that  they  would  come  the  sami 
as  those  in  your  box?  You  hope,  but  lacl 
faith.  They  will  come  on  No.  16  hooks  (some- 
body’s No.  16),  but  what  size  the  flies  them- 
selves will  be  rests  on  the  knees  of  the  god; 
and  the  caprice  of  the  types.  The  dressing 
may  be  any  one  of  the  57  varieties.  Make  i 
some  less  known  pattern,  such  as  the  “Adams,’ 
and  like  a lie,  its  own  original  author  woulc 
never  recognize  his  child. 

Why  can’t  we  have  standardization  ii 
named  patterns  and  sizes  of  flies?  Yoi 
answer  that  one.  I can’t. 

It  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be,  glorj 
be.  Some  progressive  manufacturers,  quite  i 
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ew,  are  already  beginning  to  give  the  low- 
iown  in  their  catalogs,  if  you  will  take  the 
rouble  to  compare  them,  and  see  what  each 
me  means  by  certain  common  designations. 
They  often  make  it  quite  clear  what  their 
»pms  actually  are,  but  none  the  less  con- 
;inue  to  employ  the  same  names  and  num- 
bers used  by  other  to  signify  something  differ- 
ent. This  should  not,  and  need  not  be  the  case. 

Tackle  terminology  should  be  standardized. 

Let  us  consider  hooks.  We  buy  them  by 
;he  numbers.  There  are  actually  two  series  of 
lumbers  applied  by  the  same  makers  to  the 
;ame  hooks,  heaven  knows  why.  Formerly 
there  was  only  one  series,  commonly  used 
ooth  in  America  and  in  Britain  where  it 
originated.  Then  all  of  a sudden  the  British 
makers,  for  some  obscure  reason,  decided  that 
the  numbers  should  run  up-hill  instead  of 
down-hill,  and  presto  changeo,  we  had,  and 
still  have  two  sets  of  numbers  applying  to 
identical  hooks,  “old  style”  and  “new  style.” 
To  keep  buyers  from  having  apoplexy  both 
sets  of  numbers  are  printed,  side  by  side,  in 
British  catalogs,  but  one  may  still  have  the 
fun  of  guessing  which  scale  is  being  used  on 
the  box  labels. 

Thank  heaven  we  in  America  have  thus  far 
been  spared  that.  Except  for  certain  patterns 
which  unaccountably  have  a scale  of  their 
own,  we  stick  to  “old  style”  scale,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  do  so. 

But  don’t  let  that  fool  you.  Although  the 
American  practice  is  to  use  only  “old  style” 
numbers,  each  manufacturer  has  his  own  ideas 
as  to  what  those  numbers  represent,  especially 
foreign  hook  makers.  If  you  buy  ABC’s  brand 
of  hooks,  Size  10,  don’t  expect  XYZ’s  10s  to 
be  the  same  size.  They  may  chance  to  be,  but 
if  so  it  is  purely  a coincidence.  What’s  more, 
ABC’s  Limericks  won’t  even  be  the  same 
shape  as  XYZ’s  Limericks.  And  what’s  still 
more,  ABC’s  Limericks  won’t  be  the  same 
size,  number  for  number  as  their  own  Kirbys, 
Sproats  or  Snecks.  Every  hook  shape  seems 
a law  unto  itself. 

Nominal  standards,  but  actually  no  stand- 
ards at  all. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  hook  makers  should 
not  get  together  and  set  us  a standard  scale 
of  sizes  and  shapes  applying  to  commonly 
used  names  and  numbers?  None  at  all. 

If  you  insist  on  standardization  of  hooks,  it 
will  be  as  you  wish.  You  are  the  buyer. 

Now  for  lines.  Here,  in  America  at  least, 
we  do  have  a genuine  effort  toward  standar- 
dization of  gauges.  Fly  lines  are  listed  by 
letters  which  have,  by  common  agreement, 
exact  standard  values.  Here  they  are: 

“I”  indicates  .022  inch  diameter;  “H”  is  .025; 
“G”,  .030;  “F”,  .035;  and  so  on,  each  letter 
being  separated  from  the  next  heavier,  except 
between  “I”  and  “H”,  by  .005  inch,  up  to  “A”, 
“AA”,  “AAA”,  and  larger.  A very  good  scale 
indeed,  and  accepted  by  almost  every  Ameri- 
can manufacturer.  Looks  like  standardization, 
doesn’t  it? 

But  unfortunately  this  standardization  is 
not  as  real  as  it  seems  to  be.  The  largest 
manufacturers  do  hold  to  very  close  toler- 
ances, but  the  rank  and  file  are  not  all  so  care- 
ful. If  you  want  a true  picture,  measure  the 
thickness  of  every  “D”  line  you  can  get  your 
hands  on.  All  are  supposed  to  be  exactly 
.045  inch  diameter,  but  if  you  find  very  many 
closely  approaching  that  figure  it  will  be  an 
accident.  One  house  which  markets  a very 
fine  line  indeed,  does  not  even  pretend  to 
observe  the  scale,  but  has  a conscience.  In  its 


catalog  a scale  showing  its  own  range  of  sizes 
is  printed,  and  its  lines  gauge  very  close  to 
what  it  says  they  do.  Just  the  same,  it  sticks 
to  designation  by  the  letters  on  the  boxes  in 
which  they  are  packed,  so  you  don’t  have  to 
forego  the  excitement  of  gambling  on  what 
you  are  buying,  unless  you  cheat  by  looking 
in  the  catalog. 

When  we  buy  imported  English  lines,  and 
lots  of  us  are  still  goofy  enough  to  do  so,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  American  lines,  by  and 
large,  are  not  only  better  but  also  cheaper,  we 
find  the  same  old  ABCD  stuff,  but  another 
range  of  sizes,  not  even  roughly  in  line  with 
American  Standard  Scale,  metric  this  time, 
and  gauged  before  dressing  instead  of  after. 
What’s  more,  believe  it  or  not,  the  same  letters 
do  not  always  even  mean  the  same  thing  on 
different  lines  of  the  same  make.  In  a well 
known  British  manufacturers  catalog  the 
letters  have  three  different  values  on  the  same 
page. 

We  should  not  permit  foreign  manufacturers 
to  label  a line,  say,  “IDI”  for  sale  in  America 
unless  it  measures  what  American  Standard 


says  “IDI”  means,  regardless  of  British  cus- 
tom or  caprice.  If  our  British  suppliers  are 
unwilling,  or  unable  to  make  their  merchan- 
dise and  labels  conform  to  our  standards,  we 
should  decline  to  buy  it.  But  then,  why  buy 
imported  lines  anyway  when  our  own  are 
superior  in  quality  and  less  expensive?  More- 
over, they  are  designed  in  contour  for  British 
waters,  and  ours  for  our  own. 

A prominent  manufacturer  of  high  grade 
lines  told  the  author  that  his  product  is  held 
well  within  a tolerance  of  .025  inch,  plus  or 
minus,  and  that  the  tolerance  could  be  even 
smaller  were  the  additional  expense  justified, 
which  of  course  it  is  not.  Without  instruments 
few  persons  could  detect  in  a line  of  ordinary 
^ize  a variation  from  average  gauge  so  small. 
If  the  average  gauge  is  reasonably  true  to 
standard  diameter  we  need  ask  no  more. 

But  we  can  reasonably  ask,  if  lines  are  to  be 
specified  by  the  alphabet,  that  the  letters  not 
only  have  a definite  and  invariable  signifi- 
cance, but  also  that  no  lines,  domestic  or  im- 
ported be  marked  with  those  letters  unless 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Fishing  is  God’s  precious  boon, 

To  rich  and  poor;  sage  and  loon. 

Worth  a thousand  times  the  pawn, 

No  one  sees  that  till  it’s  gone! 

In  certain  heavily  populated  localities  of 
this  state  the  bass  is  waging  a gallant  battle 
for  survival,  but  if  fishermen  do  not  go 
“all  out”  to  help,  the  old  pal  may  some 
day  become  as  rare  as  the  beaver,  the  otter, 
the  timber  wolf,  the  wood  duck,  all  once 
fairly  abundant  in  the  fastness  of  the  Key- 
stone Commonwealth.  In  some  communi- 
ties, mining,  oil  and  many  manufacturing 
regions  with  accompanying  pollution  ex- 
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travaganza,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
forlorn  millennium  has  already  come  to 
pass. 

And  ironically  enough  the  very  individual 
for  whom  the  condition  may  be  expected 
to  prove  most  tragic  is  in  a measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  sad  state  of  affairs — Ike 
Fisherman — you,  myself  and  the  other  fel- 
low, the  common  horde,  the  poor  man  if  you 
will  and  his  little  more  affluent  brother 
in  so-called  moderate  circumstances — in  gen- 
eral the  angler  without  sufficient  handy 
money  to  become  a member  of  exclusive  and 
private  clubs  with  “Paradise”  reservations 
or  to  indulge  those  costly  lone  wolf  excur- 
sions off  amid  the  virgin  waters  of  Canada, 
Mexico  or  the  Caribbean. 

Ike  and  his  clan  in  the  greater  majority 
have  been  visiting  the  waterways  for  years, 
always  looking  for  something  to  take  out, 
never  thinking  of  putting  anything  back. 
And  by  anything  I do  not  mean  merely  the 
release  of  small  fish,  the  purchase  of  a 
license  or  the  occasional  donation  of  a dol- 
lar or  two  to  some  private  stocking  move- 
ment— I also  refer  to  individual  thought,  re- 
search and  labor;  conservation,  constructive 
pre-determined  long-range  vision,  build- 
ing up,  zealous  guardianship  of  the  collective 
interest.  Each  successful  enterprise,  any 
lasting  sport,  has  a sweat  and  blood  back- 
ground, a foundation  erected  upon  the  ashes 
of  a pioneering  past,  the  loving  labor  and 
zeal  of  the  farsighted  individuals  who 
shared  the  responsibility  a generation  before. 
Unfortunately  fishing  did  not  begin  in  such 
a tedious  way  — it  was  nature’s  gift  to  man, 
and  casually  taken  for  granted  mostly  just 
so  much  as  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  seasons. 
And  man  with  his  tendency  toward  wasteful 
destructiveness  of  the  free  and  apparently 
unlimited  has  seldom  been  a fit  guardian 
for  the  trust.  In  the  main  he  has  added 
nothing;  tragically  the  original  grant  has 
been  shrinking  and  shrinking  day  after 
day,  year  after  year.  Finding  waters  teeming 
with  aquatic  life  man  immediately  began  a 
systematic  process  of  decimation.  He  builded 
dams,  dug  mines,  constructed  sewers — he 


even  used  game  fish  as  fertilizer.  Seldorr 
until  comparatively  recent  times  giving  £ 
thought  to  flood  control,  stream  bed  scour- 
ing, drought,  evaporation,  vegetation,  nor  re- 
lated water  temperature  fluctuation — whollj 
ignoring  nature’s  balance — the  genus  home 
ate  fish,  sold  fish  and  robbed  fish  indis-j 
criminately  of  their  sustenance  for  use  as 
bait. 

In  analogy  Ike  compares  not  unlikely  witl 
a former  landowner  of  the  writer’s  acquaint- 
ance. Were  the  old  fellow  not  dead,  per- 
haps your  correspondent  might  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  pen  these  words — it  would  not  be 
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haritable  to  trespass  upon  his  innate  sensi- 
veness.  The  old  man  always  meant  well 
r)i  a stumbling  short-sighted  way,  but  typi- 
ally  personified  the  fellow  who  “just  didn’t 
mrry  about  tomorrow;  today  was  all  suffi- 
Jient  to  him.” 

Shrewdly  a quarter  century  ago  or  even 
erhaps  a bit  longer,  then  middle  aged,  he 
urchased  a farm  possessing  a fine  stand  of 
irgin  timber.  The  original  owner  would 
robably  rather  have  sacrificed  an  arm  than 
d cut  the  stately  beloved  trees,  but  like 
11  mortals  there  came  the  day  and  he  passed 
o the  great  reward,  then  the  old  homestead 
ame  up  for  sale. 

As  quickly  as  the  title  changed  hands, 
ay  acquaintance,  the  new  owner,  con- 
racted  to  have  the  timber  cut,  the  quite 
neasurably  sum  realized  paying  for  the  en- 
ire  farm  within  a very  trifling  fraction.  With 
he  work  completed,  the  ghoulish  sawmill 
coved  on,  leaving  only  desolate  waste,  a 
ight  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  outdoors- 
nen,  scarred  wounded  saplings,  piles  of 
otting  sawdust,  decaying  tops,  a land  good 
or  nothing,  not  even  decent  sheep  pasture 
tlong  the  rocky  hillsides,  soon  to  grow  over 
n worthless  underbrush  and  clusters  of 
blackberry  brambles,  just  a roosting  place 
or  vermin  and  foraging  predators.  As  several 
summers  came  and  passed  the  once  beau- 
eous  woodland  tract  looked  merely  an  al- 
nost  unpenetrable  jungle. 

One  day  this  optimist  asked  the  old  fellow 
whether  it  might  not  be  worth  his  while 
:o  secure  seedlings  from  either  state  or  na- 
tional nurseries,  cut  or  burn  off  the  growth 
and  replant  the  hillside.  Emphatically  shak- 
ing his  head,  he  commented  negatively: 
‘Wouldn’t  never  do  me  no  good,  nohow. 
Don’t  expect  to  get  that  old.” 

Pointing  out  it  might  be  rendering  a future 
generation  a merited  service,  he  stubbornly 
replied:  “They’ll  have  to  dig  for  themselves 
just  like  me.  Nobody  never  gave  me  noth- 
ing.” But  right  there  he  made  a gigantic 
miscalculation.  Someone  did  “dig”  for  him 
when  those  trees  were  permitted  to  live  and 
grow  down  through  the  years;  further  he 
did  live  long  enough  that  the  young  timber 
might  have  been  quite  a boon  to  himself, 
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not  being  half  so  self-sufficient  in  the  last 
trying  days  as  he  had  hoped.  And  don’t 
we  present  day  fishermen  sometimes  lapse 
into  just  about  the  same  general  line  of 
reasoning? 

America  has  become  a grown-up  nation 
. . . no  longer  do  we  parade  our  swaddling 
clothes  . . . and  the  sins  of  our  fathers  are 
now  creeping  in  on  us.  Still  modem  short- 
comings of  the  waterways  are  not  entirely 
traceable  to  the  lack  of  foresight  or  selfish- 
ness, if  you  will,  of  an  older  generation — 
as  regards  factory  pollution,  dams  without 
fishways  and  decimation  they  were  more 
kindly  than  we.  It  was  not  necessary  two, 
three,  four  decades  ago  to  conserve  fish  life 
— bass  were  at  their  peak,  food  abundant  and 
inroads  inconsequential,  even  for  fertilizer. 
But  with  us  it  is  necessary  to  conserve — we 
are  not  always  doing  it  intelligently,  nor  even 
trying  as  a collective  group  in  all  sincerity 
for  that  matter. 

The  average  angler  can  help  out  more 
than  he  sometimes  thinks — by  adopting  arti- 
ficials exclusively  and  with  determination — 
and  a lot  of  emphasis  on  the  latter,  especi- 


ally until  the  art  is  thoroughly  mastered. 
While  artificials  may  ultimately  become  a 
legal  prerequisite  to  fishing  on  most  bodies 
of  Keystone  water,  there  is  a lot  of  ground 
work  to  be  accomplished  before  such  an 
Utopian  dawn  comes  to  pass.  Right  now  the 
conservationist’s  hope  lays  not  so  much  in 
legal  persuasion,  but  rather  in  progressive 
education,  a word  picture  of  the  more  glow- 
ing and  fascinating  joys  and  experiences  to 
be  tasted  by  the  flyman  and  plugger  on  the 
day  astream. 

Fred  Everett  strikes  a sympathetic  chord 
in  his  excellent  article  “WHY  BOTHER"  last 
November  when  he  so  aptly  circumvents  the 
strange  paradox  of  the  different  outlook  ac- 
cruing to  the  ex-live  bait  user  converted  to 
artificial;  likewise  the  thoroughly  contradic- 
tory but  nonetheless  wholly  truthful  treat- 
ment of  the  delicate  thesis  as  to  how  the  fly 
and  plug  man  catches  more  and  bigger  fish, 
and  still  does  less  harm  to  the  finny  popula- 
tion than  less  progressive  brothers  who 
plod  along  with  the  old  fashioned  outmoded 
live  bait  can. 

Offhand  it  would  seem  reasonable  if  an 
angler  takes  more  fish  over  a long  period 
of  time  using  flies  or  plugs,  the  ultimate 
might  be  the  direct  opposite  of  conservation 
. . . and  it  certainly  would  but  for  the  strange 
transition  Fred  so  nicely  brings  out  . . . 
“the  change  in  the  fisherman  himself ."  For 
many  months  the  writer  too  has  been  try- 
ing to  emphasize  that  artificials  and  conser- 
vation are  synonymous — walk  hand  in  hand 
— that  the  age  old  human  tendency  to  kill, 
kill,  kill  modifies  and  evaporates  entirely  in 
the  same  proportion  and  at  the  approximate 
time  as  the  flyman  or  bait  caster  becomes 
skilled  in  his  chosen  art  or  arts.  Fascination 
replaces  the  eating  urge— suddenly  the  fish- 
erman realizes  he  can  net  fish  under  most 
any  circumstances — and  he  takes  to  releas- 
ing the  major  portion  of  the  catch,  therewith 
experiencing  a warm  glow  of  self-appro- 
bation, a sense  of  well-being,  an  attitude 
of  paternal  chivalrous  philanthropy.  Some- 
how or  other  the  ever  present  tho  sometimes 
dormant  innate  sportsmanship  of  the  man 
beast  rises  to  the  fore,  he  feels  strangely 
akin  to  the  little  finny  brother  of  the  water- 
ways, notices  for  the  first  time  the  beautious 
design,  the  marvelous  contour,  the  exquisite 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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By  WAYLAND  BIRCH 


The  writer  with  a splendid  smallmouth 
bass  taken  on  the  fly  rod. 


BASS  fishing  and  especially  the  quest  for 
the  smallmouthed  black  bass  that  in- 
habit our  rock-ribbed  streams,  has  become 
one  of  the  major  sports  among  the  Keystone 
Shite  Anglers  and  each  year  finds  additional 
thousands  of  novices  setting  forth  to  seek 
out  and  challenge  these  crafty  old  bronze 
backs  to  battle. 

During  the  long  winter  months  that  have 
just  ended,  these  prospective  candidates  for 
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Trophies  such  as  this  enrich  the  den  of  the  flyrod  bass  fisherman. 
Below  are  shown  a number  of  effective  flyrod  lures  for  smallmouth. 
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the  anglers  fraternity  have  diligently  shopped 
through  their  local  sporting  goods  stores  or 
searched  the  pages  of  various  tackle  catalogs 
to  purchase  such  flies,  bugs  and  lures  as 
they  thought  would  be  sure-fire  killers. 

Many  of  these  newcomers  have  filled  their 
tackle  boxes  with  an  assortment  sufficient 
to  make  a fair  display  in  most  any  tackle 
dealer’s  show  case. 

These  various  creations  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  selected  because  their  bright  colors 
appealed  to  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  or  be- 
cause the  manufacturer  had  stressed  their 
superb  value  as  fish  takers. 

But  will  those  various  flies  and  lures,  that 
have  been  selected  at  random,  consistently 
attract  the  wily  old  spike-finned  gamesters? 
And  assuming  that  the  most  of  them  will 
take  fish,  does  the  novice  know  how  to 
properly  present  them  to  obtain  the  “strik- 
ing” results  that  he  had  hoped  for. 

In  most  instances  the  answer  would  be  no. 


For  different  types  of  lures  will  only  prove 
effective  under  certain  conditions.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  hard  fished  streams 
where  bass  are  very  sophisticated  and  ac- 
quire an  uncanny  degree  of  caution  early  in 
life. 

For  instance  a heavy  bucktail  and  spinner 
may  net  good  results  in  swift  murky  water, 
where  if  used  in  clear  still  water,  would  . 
only  tend  to  frighten  any  fish  away  rather  ^ 
than  to  induce  it  to  strike.  But  if  a high 
riding  fly  or  a floating  bug  had  been  properly 
fished  over  the  same  stretch  of  water,  the 
result  would  probably  have  been  a good 
strike  and  a thrilling  battle. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  far  better  for  a begin- 
ner to  start  out  with  a few  well  made  pat- 
terns of  “wets”  and  “drys”’  that  have  been 
recommended  by  one  of  the  veteran  anglers 
of  his  community,  or,  better  still,  if  there  is 
a reputable  fly  tyer  in  the  locaitly,  to  go  to 
him  and  get  a small  selection  made.  In  this 
way  the  beginner  may  obtain  some  valuable 
information  from  the  tyer  as  to  the  proper 
use  of  the  various  patterns  and  the  conditions 
for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

Some  wet  flies  are  intended  to  be  fished 
slow  and  near  the  bottom  while  others  will 
produce  far  better  results  if  fished  just 
beneath  the  surface.  Then,  there  are  the 
“drys,”  some  of  which  are  intended  to  ride 
the  current  naturally  back  towards  the  point 
from  where  they  were  cast,  others  require 
an  occasional  flick  of  the  rod  tip  to  give  them 
a lifelike  action. 


i 


Personally,  I would  much  rather  go  ontc 
a stream  with  a half  dozen  well  made  flies 
of  the  proper  size,  balance  and  patterns  that 
I am  familiar  with  than  to  carry  along  s 
whole  box  full  of  poorly  constructed  gaudy 
affairs  that  more  resemble  some  sort  oi 
Christmas  tree  decorations  than  they  do  bass 
flies. 

While  proper  tackle  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, equally  important  is  stream  knowl- 
edge with  relation  to  bass,  their  feeding 
habits,  where  they  are  likely  to  be  found 
at  different  parts  of  the  day  and  undei 
various  weather  and  water  conditions  and 
how  to  tempt  them  to  strike.  The  finest 
tackle  in  the  world  will  not  take  bass  for  the 
uninformed,  careless  slap-casting  fisherman 

It  is  the  dream  of  every  fisherman,  be  he 
a veteran  or  novice,  to  take  big  bass;  a 
prize  to  adorn  his  den  or  living  room.  There 
are  but  few  fishermen  today  who  would  nol 
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agree  that  they  would  much  rather  catch  one 
aass  of  from  three  to  four  pounds  than  to 
»et  the  limit  of  “just  legal  ones.”  Yes,  I 
snow  that  to  some  of  you  readers  the  men- 
don  of  taking  bass  of  these  weights  sounds 
ike  a pipe  dream,  but  it  isn’t,  for  they  are 
to  be  found  lurking  in  the  deep  dark  shaded 
pools  of  most  any  of  our  major  bass  streams. 
But  as  stated  above,  bass  acquire  a sense 
bf  caution  that  continues  to  develop  as  their 
size  and  age  increases.  Without  this  sense 
Df  extreme  caution  there  would  be  no  big 
bass,  for  it  is  only  the  very  smartest  ones 
that  survive  and  enter  the  “lunker”  class. 

Very  rarely  will  these  oldtimers  rush  and 
strike.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  invariably 
stop  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  lure  and 
carefully  look  it  over,  after  which  they  will 
decide  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of 
bass  craftiness  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  a 
breath-taking  experience  I had  four  years 
ago.  The  water  was  low  and  clear  making 
it  ideal  for  dry  fly  fishing.  I was  using  one 
of  Joe  Messinger’s  master  creations,  a Night 
Hummer  with  a black  ribbed  grey  body  and 
yellow  wings.  The  forenoon  had  proved  a 
very  enjoyable  one  and  several  fair  sized 
bass  had  been  hooked  and  released  as  I care- 
fully wended  my  way  upstream.  Following 
the  course  of  events,  I came  to  a long  deep 
pool  which  was  formed  by  a natural  stone 
ledge  that  reached  across  the  river.  To  me 
it  seemed  like  a choice  lurking  place  for  a 
big  bass.  So,  after  oiling  and  drying  the  fly 
and  dressing  the  line  and  leader,  I slowly  and 
carefully  picked  my  way  out  to  a midway 
point  on  that  ledge.  The  first  few  casts 
proved  ineffective,  then  I extended  line  and 
cast  the  fly  near  a large  submerged  stone. 
Riding  lazily  along  on  the  slow  moving  cur- 
rent, the  fly  had  traveled  perhaps  twenty 
feet  from  where  it  had  alighted  when  I saw 
a shadowy  form  moving  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  pool  and  coming  towards  my  fly.  On 
he  came  until  within  three  feet  of  it  and 
then  he  stopped  and  looked  it  over  carefully 
for  several  seconds.  Apparently  still  un- 
decided, he  started  swimming  around  that 
fly  and  continued  until  the  circle  had  been 
completed  and  he  was  back  at  the  starting 
point.  Apparently  satisfied  with  his  slow 
and  deliberate  inspection,  that  to  me  had 
seemed  like  hours  as  I stood  there  with 
every  nerve  and  muscle  tensed,  he  moved 
in  slowly  and  sucked  the  fly  beneath  the 
surface.  At  the  conclusion  of  a fierce  battle 
that  would  thrill  the  heart  of  any  fisherman, 
I found  myself  breathlessly  admiring  that 
prize  beauty  which  balanced  the  scales  at 
four  pounds,  thirteen  ounces  and  measured 
twenty-one  and  one-half  inches. 

In  reviewing  those  events  later,  I decided 
that  this  bass,  like  many  others,  was  “leader 
shy,”  and  after  ascertaining  that  the  fly  was 
to  his  liking,  he  made  that  circular  tour 
looking  for  a leader.  But  with  the  long 
tapered  leader  floating  on  the  surface,  he 
failed  to  detect  it  which  in  turn  proved  to 
be  his  finish. 


SET  ASIDE  STREAM  SECTION 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Members  of  the  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game 
Association  voted  to  set  aside  a section  of  the 
Letort  Creek  at  Carlisle  solely  for  children’s 
use  during  trout  season,  and  at  the  same  time 
establish  cash  prizes  for  the  three  largest 


A number  of  bass  and  pickerel  were  taken  while 
netting  this  pond  near  Duncannon,  Perry  County. 
Relocation  of  the  highway  made  the  work  neces- 
sary and  the  fish  were  Jater  stocked  in  Shermans 
Creek. 
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One  of  the  fine  largemouth  bass  netted  in  the 
pond  near  Duncannon. 


These  carp  were  taken  during  removal  of  fish  from 
pond  between  new  highway  and  railroad  near 
Duncannon,  Perry  County.  The  work  was  under 
supervision  of  Warden  Frank  Sanda. 

trout  caught  in  the  section  by  any  boy  or 
girl  under  16  years  of  age. 

The  portion  set  aside  for  the  children’s 
zone  extends  from  near  Ridge  street,  to  a 
small  bridge  where  the  Reading  Railroad 
tracks  cross  the  stream,  a distance  of  almost 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CREED 

Fishin ’,  on  a sunlit  stream  or  a tumbling 
brook, 

With  a dry  fly,  tied  on  a tiny  hook. 

A leader  fine,  to  disguise  the  "fake,” 

A prayer  on  your  lips,  “this  fly  please  take.” 

Then  in  a sudden  flash  and  a vicious  strike, 
A swirl,  a rush,  a leap  and  a splash, 

You  raise  the  rod,  will  it  stand  the  smash? 

And  then  the  fight,  with  this  in  mind, 

Let  him  leap  and  splash,  let  him  run, 

What  the  Hell,  ain’tcha  havin’  fun? 

With  tingling  nerves,  your  heart  beating  fast, 
You  fight  it  out  and  then  at  last, 

The  warrior  weakens  and  with  a long  drawn 
sigh. 

You  bring  him  to  net  and  hold  him  high. 
You  admire  his  color,  his  size  and  his 
length, 

Your  arm  is  tired  and  your  wrist  lost 
strength. 

Then  you  stop  and  think  I’ve  had  my  fun, 
And  he  was  a fightin’  sonofagun, 

So  you  gently  release  him  and  as  he  moves 
a fin 

You  think  of  the  sport  you’ve  had  with  him. 

As  he  slowly  swims  away,  you  bare  your 
dome 

Then  take  down  your  tackle  and  head  for 
home. 

At  the  bend  in  the  road,  you  pause,  and 
look  back, 

You’re  feelin’  swell;  cause  you  PUT  ’IM 
BACK,  ALIVE. 

Wm.  E.  Whyte 


three  blocks.  The  sportsmen  are  preparing 
signs  for  the  district  requesting  adult  anglers 
to  refrain  from  fishing  in  that  area.  Prizes 
of  $3,  $2  and  $1  have  been  offered  for  the 
largest  trout  caught,  and  the  prize-winners 
will  be  decided  by  weight,  George  Beltz- 
hoover,  association  president  announced. 


FISHERMAN’S  DIARY 

When  it  comes  to  working  out  something 
highly  original  and  useful  for  fishermen, 
hand  the  laurel  to  the  practical  anglers  up 
Huntingdon  way.  Now  they’ve  gone  and 
devised  a new  diary  for  fishermen  that  is 
a honey,  not  only  for  its  handy  size  but 
also  for  the  practical  way  in  which  it  affords 
listing  for  outstanding  impressions  during 
a day  astream.  It’s  called  “Fisherman’s 
Luck”  and  includes  the  following  on  each 
page:  When;  Where;  For  (trout,  bass,  pick- 
erel, any  species) ; From  (time  of  day  or 
night)  to  (ditto) ; Who  went  along — ; The 
water  was  (high,  low,  clear,  murky,  etc.) 
Weather;  I caught  — Length  of  fish,  lure 
used;  The  one  that  got  away  was  (room 
for  imagination  here)  long.  Finally  a sketch 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page  allows  for  map- 
ping scene  of  action  and  other  notes.  Plenty 
of  room  on  other  side  of  page  for  more 
extensive  notes,  too. 

Joe  Woods,  George  Daubenspeck  and 
others  who  assisted  in  drawing  up  this 
little  diary  deserve  a world  of  commenda- 
tion for  their  originality.  It  is  being  printed 
by  The  Penn  Press,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
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Your  Light  Lure  Outfit 


Some  Suggestions  on  Assembling  and  Fishing  It 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


LET  us  assume  that  you  have  acquired  an 
outfit  suitable  for  handling  light  lures 
weighing  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  ounce. 
The  rod  will  be,  if  tubular  steel,  5%  foot,  or 
if  bamboo,  6 foot  with  very  light  action,  the 
reel,  level  wind,  quadruple  multiplying,  with 
aluminum  spool,  and  the  line  9 or  12  pounds 
test.  If  the  line  is  9 pounds  test,  the  artificial 
gut  leader,  to  be  attached  to  it  by  the  double 
barrel  or  double  water  knot,  should  test  10 
pounds,  and  if  a 12  pounds  test  line  is  used, 
the  leader  may  test  15  pounds.  To  facilitate 
rapid  changing  of  the  lures  a small  snap 
swivel  will  grace  the  tip  of  the  leader.  We 
are  now  ready  to  enter  into  a discussion  of 
effective  lures  for  this  type  of  fishing  and 
there  is  a wide  selection  from  which  to 
choose.  To  meet  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  you  intend  to  fish,  your  assort- 
ment should  consist  of  weedless  lures,  float- 
ing plugs  that  run  at  moderate  depth  when 
retrieved,  surface  lures,  and  sinking  plugs 
that  run  deep  on  the  retrieve. 

In  the  weedless  group,  you  will  probably 
find  your  best  bet  in  the  spoons  in  silver  and 
gold  finishes  and  the  increasingly  popular 
fish  scale  finishes.  Generally,  in  this  type  of 
lure,  you  will  find  the  spoon  equipped  with  a 
single  hook  (anchored  in  the  spoon)  very 
good.  Spoons  equipped  with  a double  or 
treble  trailer  hook,  even  if  weedless,  seem  to 
us  to  gather  more  weeds  in  passing  through 
the  beds  and  they  also  afford  more  leverage 
for  a jumping  bass  or  pickerel  to  shake  loose 
from  the  lure.  Tops  with  us  is  the  Johnson 
Silver  Minnow,  No.  1,  weighing  one  quarter 
ounce  and  equipped  with  a weed  guard  that 
permits  surprisingly  good  hooking.  This  little 
lure  must  of  course  be  fished  with  a swivel. 
Despite  its  light  weight  it  is  an  amazingly 
good  caster  and  the  way  it  dodges  through 


Good  bets  in  any  light  lure  fisherman’s  kit.  1,  The  Midget  River  Runt;  2,  The  Midget  Plunker; 
3,  the  Jointed  River  Runt,  standard  half  ounce  size;  4,  The  Fish-O-Bite  in  silver  scale  finish, 
black  back;  5,  the  Midget  Spinner,  finish  yellow,  red  around  eye;  6,  The  Eppinger  Spoon,  in 
fish  scale  finish,  copper  belly,  sparse  white  deer  hair  over  single  hook;  7,  The  Minno  Bug, 
yellow  head,  yellow  deer  hair,  and  8,  The  Midg  Oreno  in  shiner  scale  finish,  snap  swivel  attached. 


lily  pads  and  dense  weed  beds  is  a caution. 
One  of  the  best  bass  taken  last  year,  a four 
pound  largemouth,  was  caught  in  an  excep- 
tionally weedy  stream  section  on  the  lure 
mentioned.  Other  good  bets  in  the  spoon 
line  are  the  Eppinger  weedless  spoons  in  the 
fish  scale  finishes.  Weedy  waters  very  often 
harbor  some  of  the  best  pickerel  in  a stream 
and  the  same  goes  for  stream  largemouths. 


Creek  largemouth  bass  strike  readily  at  the  light  lures. 


If  the  time  should  ever  come  that  we  were 
limited  to  use  of  one  lure  for  fishing  for  the 
smallmouth  bass,  our  choice  without  ques- 
tion would  be  the  Midg-Oreno  by  South 
Bend.  A deadly  hooker,  casting  nicely  on 
light  tackle  and  running  with  a tantalizing 
wobble  about  2 feet  below  the  surface  on  the 
retrieve,  this  baby  plug  in  our  opinion  has 
everything  it  takes.  In  fact,  we  would  go 
farther  by  saying  that  with  the  Midg  in  four 
finishes,  red  and  yellow,  pike,  perch  and 
shiner,  a light  lure  fisherman  would  be 
equipped  to  do  consistently  good  plugging 
over  a season  in  most  of  our  central  Penn- 
sylvania bass  streams.  And  while  on  the 
subject  of  light  lures  by  South  Bend,  a pro- 
spective dandy  is  their  midget  Pike-Oreno 
weighing  3/8  of  an  ounce.  This  baby  lure  is 


In  stream  sections  where  weeds  lie  close  to 
but  not  directly  on  the  surface,  surface  plugs 
may  be  used  frequently  with  good  success. 
For  fishing  such  locations,  the  Creek  Chub 
Midget  Plunker,  made  by  the  Creek  Chub 
Bait  Company,  is  excellent.  It  weighs  but 
3/8  of  an  ounce,  and  we  like  the  perch  finish. 
It  should  be  left  to  rest  on  the  water  surface 
from  10  to  20  seconds  after  the  cast,  then 
retrieved  in  short  jerks,  allowing  a short  time 
to  elapse  at  each  pause.  We  understand  that 
a new  baby  model  Crazy  Crawler  is  being 
brought  out  this  year  by  Heddon  and  judg- 
ing by  the  wonderful  performance  of  the 
regular  size  Crazy  Crawler  on  largemouth 
bass  last  year,  the  new  smaller  sizes  of  this 
lure  should  merit  the  plug  fisherman’s  at- 
tention. 
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One  of  the  finest  smallmouth  bass,  from  the  angle  of  condition,  taken  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  last  year,  was  this  17%  inch  Conodoguinet  Creek  smallmouth  bass.  It  was  caught  on  a 
light  casting  lure  by  “Marty”  Myers  of  Williams  Grove  and  tipped  the  scales  at  3 pounds  4 ounces. 


1941 

a sinker  that  bores  fairly  deep  and  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  being  a good  bet  in  close 
to  bottom  plugging  for  walleyed  pike.  The 
Fish-O-Bite  by  the  same  company  is  a sink- 
ing plug  with  a good  wobble  that  ranks  as 
a good  lure  for  walleyes. 

Another  3/8  ounce  lure  that  has  won  many 
converts  is  the  Heddon  Midget  River  Runt, 
an  excellent  sinking  plug  for  fishing  deep 
walleye  pools.  This  baby  lure  in  the  shiner 
scale  finish  is  a honey.  It  has  an  extremely 
short,  fast  wiggle.  In  mentioning  River 
Runts,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
jointed  regulation  size  model  of  this  lure. 
The  double  hook  arrangement  on  this  plug 
makes  it  highly  practical  for  fishing  ledge 
formations  which  frequently  occur  in  wall- 
eye pools. 

Of  the  wobbling  lures,  Dopey  and  Grum- 
pey  by  Shakespeare  have  proved  popular. 
Both  are  in  the  3/8  ounce  class,  are  weighted 
and  cast  well.  For  best  results  they  should 
not  be  retrieved  too  rapidly. 

To  complete  the  assembly  of  light  lures, 
two  straight  running  numbers  are  mentioned 
here.  One  is  Mack’s  Minnow  Bug,  a cracker- 
jack,  and  long  a pet  with  the  ace  plug  fisher- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  Charlie  Fox. 
Weighing  3/8  ounce,  it  is  a single  hook  lure 
with  the  chief  casting  weight  in  the  head 
which  is  based  off  with  deer  hair.  A good 
size  spinner  in  front  of  the  head  makes  it  a 
mighty  attractive  bass  lure.  It  sinks  rapidly 
and  the  retrieve  should  be  started  imme- 
diately with  termination  of  the  cast.  Yellow 
is  a favorite  color.  The  other  straight  run- 
ning plug  that  has  long  been  favored  by  light 
lure  fishermen  is  the  half  ounce  Midget 
Spinner  by  Shakespeare.  This  plug  is 
equipped  with  spinners  fore  and  aft  and 
comes  through  with  a short  treble  hook  at 
the  tail  that  is  a very  poor  hooker  in  its  posi- 
tion behind  the  aft  propeller.  By  replacing 
this  tail  treble  with  a longer  shanked  bronze 
double  hook,  the  effectiveness  of  this  plug 
is  greatly  increased.  The  depth  at  which  the 
Midget  Spinner  may  be  fished  is  governed  by 
the  speed  of  the  retrieve.  It  is  a moderately 
fast  sinker. 

Pick  Your  Water 

That  old  saying  “There’s  a Time  and  Place 


for  Everything”  is  very  applicable  to  light 
lure  casting.  Let  your  selection  of  a lure 
be  governed  by  the  particular  water  you 
happen  to  be  fishing.  Midsummer  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  often  finds  the  angler  hand- 
icapped by  high  water  temperature  that 
causes  the  fish  to  turn  sluggish  and  often  re- 
sort to  spring  holes  in  the  stream  bed.  An 
invaluable  aid  to  the  bass  fisherman  at  such 
times  is  the  stream  thermometer.  Tempera- 
ture checks  in  riffles,  flats  and  deep  pools 
may  often  aid  in  locating  where  good  fish 
are  lurking. 

Now  back  to  the  matter  of  lure  selection. 
Let  us  assume  that  you  are  fishing  a rock- 
ledge  creek  characterized  by  long  shallow 
flats,  swift  riff  runs  and,  here  and  there,  a 
deep  pool  overshadowed  by  a shale  and  rock 
cliff.  Whether  you  fish  upstream  or  down  is 
a matter  of  personal  preference.  The  advan- 
tage of  fishing  upstream  and  quartering  your 
casts  into  likely  looking  coves  and  pockets 


is  that  no  mud  is  stirred  up  by  your  wading 
to  put  streamwise  bass  on  the  alert.  The 
lower  end  of  the  wide  flat  which  you  have 
started  to  fish  is  extremely  weedy  and,  al- 
though somewhat  shallow,  has  several  deep 
pockets  that  should  harbor  good  pickerel. 
Here  is  where  that  weedless  spoon,  the 
Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  will  fit  in  perfectly. 
The  cast  is  placed  beyond  each  pocket  and 
as  the  lure  comes  wiggling  through  the 
weeds,  a logical  time  to  expect  a strike  is 
just  when  it  darts  into  one  of  these  pockets. 
Very  often,  the  effectiveness  of  this  lure  may 
be  increased  by  use  of  a short  strip  of  pork 
rind  on  the  hook.  If  too  long  a strip  of  rind 
is  used,  you  may  find  yourself  missing 
strikes  that  are  short,  that  is,  strikes  at  the 
tail  of  the  rind  that  fail  to  connect  with  the 
hook. 

Now,  as  we  move  farther  upstream  in  this 
particular  flat,  the  very  weedy  shallow  sec- 
tion gives  way  to  water  of  from  three  to 
four  feet  in  depth,  rock  and  sand  bottom  and 
shorelines  fringed  by  lily  pads.  Here  another 
shift  in  lure  may  well  be  made  to  advantage 
and  our  choice  in  this  instance  would  be  the 
Midg  Oreno.  Gun  for  the  lily  pad  coves  and 
pockets,  shifting  your  casts  now  and  then  to 
take  in  good  stretches  of  the  open  water 
farther  upstream.  The  Midg  is  ideal  for 
water  of  this  type  running  as  it  does  at  a 
depth  of  from  18  to  24  inches.  Shifts  in  cast- 
ing technique  with  this  baby  plug  may  be 
tried.  For  instance,  after  you  have  placed 
your  cast  lightly  in  a lily  pad  cove,  let  it 
rest  until  you  count  ten,  then  start  your  re- 
trieve. This  method  is  particularly  deadly 
with  pickerel  and,  since  the  smallmouth  bass 
is  notorious  for  curiosity,  the  same  system 
may  occasionally  work  with  it.  When,  how- 
ever, you  are  directing  your  casts  over  open 
water,  light  placing  of  the  lure  and  an  in- 
stant start  of  the  retrieve  are  in  order. 
There  probably  always  will  be  argument  on 
the  subject  as  to  just  why  a bass  will  strike 
at  a plug.  We  believe  the  answer  is  move- 
ment. Pugnacious  by  nature,  the  small- 
mouth bass  is  an  aggressive  striker  at  a mov- 
ing object.  Time  and  again  last  season,  the 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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AIRPLANES  OVER  THE  RIFFLES 


Editor’s  Note:  Dick  Fortney,  who  has  been 
writing  the  Notebook  for  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  a year  and  a half,  had  his  first 
taste,  Memorial  Day,  at  fishing  in  Penns 
Creek  at  the  time  of  the  green  drake  or 
shad  fly  hatch.  He  never  had  seen  anything 
just  like  it  before  and  admits  confidentially 
that  he  still  has  dizzy  spells  trying  to  figure 
out  what  had  happened.  His  impressions 
should  interest  other  anglers  who  have  not 
had  a try  at  this  shad  fly  business  on  some 
good  limestone  trout  stream. 


IT  WAS  one  of  the  prettiest  pools  on  any 
creek  I ever  have  seen,  that  deep  riffle 
and  long  flat  on  Penns  Creek  just  a bit  up- 
stream from  the  tunnel  not  far  from  Coburn. 
The  thick  vegetation  along  the  shores,  the 
big  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  the 
bubbling  riffles  and  deep  pockets  were  ob- 
viously trout  water. 

But  what  I couldn’t  figure  out  was  why 
nobody  was  fishing.  Being  Memorial  Day, 
Penns  Creek  had  the  appearance  of  a con- 
vention of  commercial  travelers.  All  day 
long  every  pocket  and  pool  and  riffle  had 
produced  twice  as  many  fishermen  as  it  could 
stand. 

And  now  the  sun  was  slipping  over  the 
mountain  at  my  back.  Fish  were  rising  in 
the  pool — they  turned  out  to  be  chubs,  later 
— but  booted  and  wadered  anglers  stood  in 
little  groups  along  the  banks,  chatting  and 
looking  out  over  the  water  with  a wicked 
gleam  in  their  eyes. 

Well,  I couldn’t  wait.  Slipping  and  trip- 
ping over  the  smooth  bottom  that  I couldn’t 
see  very  well  in  the  limestone  water,  I 
waded  into  a good  position  and  began  tossing 
a dry  fly.  Boy,  did  I have  fun? 

Chub  after  chub,  vicious  fellows  that 
struck  just  like  trout,  took  the  fly.  But 
still  I fished  all  alone. 

Then  in  the  air  over  my  head  appeared  an 
airplane — well,  anyhow,  it  looked  like  one 
flying  at  a great  height.  Soon  another  and 
another  appeared,  and  the  anglers  on  shore 
began  to  show  signs  of  life. 

“Ha,  that’s  the  old  shad  fly,”  I thought. 
“Here’s  where  I beat  the  boys  to  the  gun.’’ 
On  my  leader  went  a shiny  new  creation, 
light  creamy  in  color  and  with  a slender, 
upraised  body  and  long  tail  spikes. 

“Watch  your  blood  pressure,  bud,  they  ain’t 
goin’  to  take  the  shads  yet  a while”,  ad- 
vised a husky,  dark-skinned  chap  on  the 
shore. 

“But  look  at  ’em  in  the  air,”  I replied. 
“Why  not?” 

“Them’s  males;  see  their  white  bodies,” 
came  the  answer.  “Trout  take  only  the  fe- 
males, them  that  are  yellow,  and  not  until 
they  begin  touching  the  water  and  laying 
their  eggs.” 

What  nonsense! 

Then  came  surprise  No.  1. 

One  of  those  juicy  big  shad  flies  floated 
down  past  me,  fluttering  his  wings  (it  was 
white,  so  a he)  and  making  a commotion. 
But  not  even  a chub  arose  to  this  fine 
tidbit. 

I’d  lost  my  enthusiasm  for  casting  by 
now,  for  even  scrappy  chubs  aren’t  worth 
driving  a hundred  miles  to  catch. 


In  the  gray  dusk  I plodded  to  shore  and 
walked  down  through  the  weeds  to  where 
the  clan  had  gathered. 

There  along  the  shore,  within  reach  of  a 
deep  and  fast  riffle,  stood  my  host  and  three 
friends.  Across  the  creek,  sitting  comfort- 
ably on  the  shore  was  another  member  of 
the  party.  A stranger,  a native  of  these 
parts  by  all  his  appearance,  sat  on  a stump 
just  off  shore  midway  down  the  riffle. 

“Gotta  pilot’s  license?”  inquired  one  of 
the  gang.  “If  you  have,  then  you  can  fly 
this  thing.” 

And  he  handed  me  a Penns  Creek  shad 
fly,  imitation,  of  course. 

It  was  long  and  fat  and  big  and  creamy 
colored.  It  felt  like  a sinker  on  the  tippet 
of  my  fine  leader.  False  cast  in  the  air,  it 
made  a buzz  like  an  angry  bumble  bee  run- 
ning out  of  gasoline. 

And  on  the  foam-flecked  water  of  the 
riffle,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  an 
eye  on  it  once  it  touched  the  surface. 

“Look  at  ’em  rise;  the  shads  are  coming 
down,”  came  a joyous  shout  from  across 


the  stream,  and  the  eye  could  catch  the  swift 
swish  of  feeding  trout  in  the  rapid  water. 


“Edge  right  in  here,  kid,  and  get  to  work,” 
one  angler  invited. 

And  there  they,  I mean  we,  stood,  five 
men  in  line — and  every  last  one  gone  crazy. 

Swish!  Swish!  Swish! 

The  lines  sailed  back  and  forth,  and  the 
men  at  the  rod  butts  peered  intently  into 
the  thickening  darkness. 

Out  of  the  dark  water  there  was  a sudden 
loud  sucking  noise.  The  chap  on  my  right 
made  a vicious  swipe  with  his  rod,  then 
groaned. 

“I  turned  the  bugger  over,”  he  moaned. 

Then  the  native  came  to  life.  Out  shot  his 
long  rod,  dropping  a fly  on  the  spot  my 
side-kick  had  missed  his  trout. 

See,  he  was  a clean-up  man! 

For  the  life  of  me  I couldn’t  see  that 
airplane  over  the  riffle.  So  on  my  leader 
went  a big  white  hackle  fly,  and  on  the  first 
cast  a good  trout  took  it — and  escaped.  I 
was  intently  watching  a patch  of  foam  and 
never  knew  I had  a strike  until  I felt  the 
gentle  tug  on  the  line. 

Beyond  us  in  the  gloom  there  was  a sudden 
clattering  and  splashing. 

Then  came  a happy  scream: 

“I  gotta  dandy.  He’s  in  the  net.  Gosh! 
Gosh!” 


\ 


Swish!  Swish!  Swish! 

The  lines  around  me  worked  harder  than 
ever  now. 

“I  missed  him”  lamented  my  host. 

“I  just  nicked  one  a minute  ago,”  said 
a voice  from  the  dark. 

And  then  suddenly  it  was  all  over. 

One  of  the  anglers  observed  that  the 
hatch  had  come  and  gone.  The  fishing  was 
ended.  The  trout  would  not  feed  for  another 
24  hours,  until  another  dusk,  when  a new 
hatch  would  appear. 

So  that’s  fishing  Penns  Creek  when  the 
shad  fly  hatch  is  on.  A crazy  business;  a fan- 
tastic business.  One  hour  of  wild  action. 

It  could  be  that  I have  the  facts  a little 
out  of  order.  My  head  still  is  spinning. 

But  come  another  Memorial  Day,  and  I’ll 


f 


t: 


The  Brown  Trout  really  goes  to  town  when  shad  flies  appear  over  the  big  Central  Pennsylvania 

limestone  trout  waters. 
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>et  I’ll  have  sense  enough  to  stand  on  the 
hore  with  the  rest  of  the  gang  and  save  my 
;ood  right  arm  for  the  serious  business  that 
>egins  when  the  first  airplane— a fat,  juicy, 
greenish  yellow  one — appears  over  the  riffles. 


Mighty  proud  of  this  sheepshead  taken  at  Pres- 
que Isle  Bay  near  Erie  on  worm  was  five  year 
old  Robert  Shevchick  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  the 
son  of  M.  G.  Shevchick,  president  of  the  Friendly 
Sportsmen  Club. 

COMMENDS  SPORTSMAN 

In  his  fine  column  on  outdoor  sports  in  an 
Erie  paper,  Ace  Andrews  wrote  recently: 

This  column,  today,  is  going  to  devote 
some  space  to  a person  who  is  deserving  of 
a lot  of  praise,  not  only  from  the  organized 
sportsmen  of  the  city  and  county,  or  the 
lovers  of  the  great  outdoors,  but  from  the 
many  parents  of  youngsters  of  junior-high 
school  age  who  will  be  the  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen of  tomorrow  ...  We  will  introduce 
him  by  saying  that  he  is  a tall,  gangling 
red-head,  blessed  with  an  over- abundance 
of  good  humor  and  wit  . . . Always  a lover 
of  the  outdoors,  you  are  liable  to  run  into 
him  while  you  are  tending  your  trap  line, 
or  while  you  are  shooting  trap  or  skeet  with 
one  of  the  local  clubs  . . . And  then  again 
you  might  possibly  meet  up  with  him  if 
you  are  a crack  pistol  shot,  because  they 
tell  me  that  he  throws  a wicked  six-gun 
himself  . . . On  the  other  hand,  in  case  you 
don’t  take  part  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
sports,  you  might  hunt  birds,  or  when  the 
storms  are  blasting  across  the  bay  waters 
and  you  are  out  “there”  with  your  trusty 
old  twelve  gauge,  you  might  meet  up  with 
somebody  who  is  shooting  ducks  with  a 
measly  410  gauge,  and  making  excellent 
progress  with  it,  too  . . . Then  again,  he 
might  be  found  around  one  of  our  junior 
high  schools  talkin’  and  educatin’  some  of 
the  sportsmen  of  tomorrow  with  a few 
fundamentals  of  conservation  . . . But  just 


THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 


Introduction — Something  New 
By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART,  Editor 


IT  IS  known  to  one  and  all,  as  Damon 
Runyon  says,  that  of  all  men,  the  angler 
is  the  most  inveterate  gadgeteer,  and  of  all 
anglers,  he  who  dwells  in  these  United 
States  is  the  one  most  addicted  to  the  en- 
trancing habit  of  “rolling  his  own.”  Hardly 
an  issue  of  any  sports  magazine  but  sev- 
eral “kinks”  or  tricks  of  the  craft,  and 
others  pop  up  incidentally  in  fishing  stories, 
to  say  nothing  of  whole  articles  occasionally 
devoted  entirely  to  telling  about  them. 

These  “kinks”  are  seldom  missed  by  an 
angler  reader,  but  his  mental  notes  to  keep 
them  in  the  back  of  his  head  are,  as  a rule, 
promptly  forgotten,  unless  he  cuts  them  out, 
classifies  them  and  pastes  them  into  an  in- 
dexed scrap  book. 

Many  excellent  workshop  and  field  pro- 
cedures, tools  and  useful  devices  have  thus 
been  described  in  Pennsylvania  Angler,  and 
soon  lost  to  memory,  like  all  the  rest.  The 
editor  believes  that  the  passing  into  ob- 
livion of  these  valuable  items  of  informa- 
tion is  an  unnecessary  loss  to  anglers. 

Accordingly,  beginning  with  this  issue,  we 
are  starting  a new  department,  “The  Angler’s 
Workshop”,  in  which  will  appear  regularly 
one  or  more  pages  of  informative  matter, 
contributed  by  well  qualified  writers  who 
are  themselves  confirmed  and  resourceful 
gadgeteers. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  believes  that  readers 
who  begin  now  and  keep  all  of  these  articles 
as  they  come  out  will  ultimately  own  a 
reference  book  of  almost  unique  character 
and  of  considerable  value  to  any  angler. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  devices  and 
procedures  to  be  described  are  invariably 
original  with  the  authors  who  contribute 
them,  though  many  of  them  are,  or  even 
brand  new.  In  fact  some  of  them  may  al- 
ready be  known  to  a few  well  informed 
readers.  Practical  application  and  useful- 
ness will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  selection, 
rather  than  novelty  or  ingenuity.  A time 
tried  handy  gadget  or  trick  stunt,  if  not 
already  known  to  the  reader,  may  well  be 
worth  more  to  him  than  some  other  idea 
more  freshly  picked  from  the  tree  of  in- 
vention. 

As  they  stem  from  different  sources,  no  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  publish  these  short 
articles  in  any  sort  of  systematic  order. 

It  will  be  clear  to  readers  that  other 
matter  deemed  worthy  of  preservation  may 
also  be  saved  from  this  and  other  sports 
magazines. 

Any  discoveries  or  inspirational  ideas  of 
the  reader’s  own  are  also  only  too  easily 
forgotten  before  they  are  put  to  useful  work. 

We  feel  confident  that  Pennsylvania  anglers 
will  like  this  new  feature.  But  after  all, 
it  is  your  magazine,  so  let  us  know  what 
you  think  of  it,  and  if  you  have  suggestions 
for  improvement,  don’t  hold  out  on  us. 

in  case  that  you  still  haven’t  met  him  in 
this  round  of  activity,  take  a little  time 
some  evening  and  attend  one  of  the  Erie 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  meetings  at 
Pulasko-on-the-Lake  . . . You  will  be  cer- 
tain to  meet  up  with  him  there,  because  he 
has  become  a fixture  at  these  meetings  inso- 
far as  the  evening’s  entertainment  is  con- 


Stocking  brown  trout  in  the  South  Fork  of 
Powell’s  Valley  Creek,  Dauphin  County. 


cerned  . . . He  does  a bang-up  job  before 
the  “mike”  as  a Master  of  Ceremonies,  and 
his  natural  wit  and  good  humor  have  en- 
deared him  to  his  fellow  sportsmen  a thou- 
sand-fold . . . All  in  all,  he  is  a true 

sportsman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
one  of  the  many  members  of  the  League 
who  are  constantly  giving  that  extra  “push” 
to  help  make  our  county  a better  place  in 
which  to  hunt  and  fish,  yes  and  even  live! 
...  Of  course,  you  guessed  it,  his  name  is 
“Red”— “Red”  Geisler. 


PLAN  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
CROOKED  CREEK 

Sportsmen  of  Butler,  Armstrong,  Alle- 
gheny, Indiana  and  Westmoreland  Counties, 
at  a meeting  held  in  the  municipal  building, 
Vandergrift,  organized  the  Crooked  Creek 
Improvement  Association. 

The  stated  purpose  is  to  promote  better 
fishing  in  Crooked  Creek  and  Crooked  Creek 
dam.  Officers  named  at  the  meeting  were: 

L.  O.  Karl,  Sr.,  of  Ford  City,  chairman;  and 
H.  G.  Bush,  of  Vandergrift,  secretary. 

A committee  consisting  of  R.  J.  Rowley, 
Freeport;  Carl  White,  Avonmore;  R.  J. 
Miller,  Wilkinsburg;  P.  R.  Hoover,  Sarver; 

M.  Stahura,  Indiana  and  J.  Q.  Reed,  Pitcairn, 
was  named  to  investigate  the  source  of  pullu- 
tion  in  Crooked  Creek  and  Crooked  Creek 
dam,  and  any  possible  means  for  its  elimina- 
tion. 
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bass.  A fly  and  spinner  combination  also  i: 
effective,  and  the  bigger  rockies  will  go  foi 
a floating  bass  bug  with  vim  and  vigor  anc 
also  show  interest  in  large  wet  flies. 


The  faster  the  current  and  the  more  roilec  ! 
the  water,  the  larger  wet  flies  may  be  usee 
for  trout  or  bass.  But  smaller,  more  delicate 
flies  are  necessary  when  water  is  normallj  1 
clear  and  not  so  fast. 

, D 

Never  dry  waders  in  the  sun.  Hang  them 
in  the  shade  and  the  life  of  the  rubber  will 
be  prolonged.  It  is  wise,  also,  to  wash  the 
inside  of  the  waders  after  a day’s  use.  This, 
job  takes  a bit  of  time,  but  it  removes  per- 
spiration which  causes  deterioration  of  the  ■ 
fabric. 

K 

The  least  wading  the  better  in  any  stream 
pool.  Fish  cannot  hear,  but  disturbances  in  e 
the  water  are  quickly  recognized  by  them,  ® 
and  a fish  or  two  that  are  suddenly  alarmed 
have  a habit  of  darting  about  in  the  water 
until  all  the  other  fish  are  in  flight. 

I f 

Remember  that  most  panfish  feed  within  a # 
foot  or  so  of  the  bottom.  Bait  that  is  held 
too  high  in  the  water  will  not  bring  bites. 


They  will  take  fish  at  times,  of  course,  but 
the  fly  and  spinner  are  not  generally  sue-  T 
cessful  at  night.  Light  is  needed  to  make  :>i: 
the  spinner  flash  and  attract  the  interest:  Sis 
of  fish. 

A 

There’s  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  fish ! ;t] 
prefer  cold  water.  This  is  because  cold  water  ® 
contains  more  oxygen  than  warm  water  does, . sit 
and  the  fish  is  more  comfortable  as  a re-  : ® 
suit. 


Use  a light  wire  hook  in  fishing  with 
grasshoppers.  Toss  the  ’hopper  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  allow  it  to  float 
naturally  with  the  current.  Use  of  a leader 
at  least  six  feet  long,  of  medium  weight,  im-  [ J, 
proves  the  fishing. 

1 ii 

Natural  foods  that  attract  fish  are  strug-  1 
gling  insects  and  minnows  that  are  crip- 
pled. Therefore  try  to  imitate  them  when 
fishing  with  flies  and  other  artificial  lures. 


Some  pitch  dark  night,  when  trout  spurn 
all  the  lures  and  bait  offered  them,  try  a 
small  black  wet  or  dry  fly.  This  lure  often 
will  produce  results  simply  because  trout 
see  in  the  dark  what  human  eyes  have 
trouble  spotting  even  in  daytime.  And  even 


When  trout  streams  are  the  lowest  and 
clearest  and  bass  streams  often  become 
slow  trickles,  during  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  the  lowly  grasshopper  opens 
the  door  to  sport  and  fish  for  both  the  bait 
fisherman  and  the  angler  who  uses  arti- 
ficial lures. 

These  bugs  with  the  springs  in  their  legs 
are  not  just  ordinary  bait  to  be  dunked  into 
a creek.  Their  use  calls  for  careful  selection 
of  tackle  and  a stealthy  touch  and  approach. 
So  even  the  high-minded  fly  caster  can  find 
a challenge  in  the  ’hopper. 

There  are  tricks  to  be  learned  too.  When 
fish  are  more  fastidious  in  feeding,  in  the 
hot  dry  months  of  low  water,  instead  of 
taking  a full  hold  on  the  insect  they  often 
will  grab  only  a wing  or  a leg  and  make  a 
run  with  the  bait.  It  does  not  require  much 
of  a jerk,  then,  to  take  the  bait  right  away 
from  the  fish,  resulting  in  a missed  strike 
and  quite  likely  a frightened  fish. 

“Dip”  fishing  is  a method  used  on  small 
streams,  the  bait  literally  being  dipped  into 
the  holes  and  pools.  But  the  wadable  streams 
demand  casting  of  the  lure. 

Casting  grasshoppers  requires  a light  rod 
and  a standard  fly  casting  equipment,  and 
most  ’hopper  anglers  also  use  long  leaders, 
ranging  from  10  to  12  feet  upward.  The  hook 
should  be  about  a No.  10  with  a short  shank. 

Sometimes  a floating  ’hopper  produces 


better  results,  but  at  other  times  it  may 
have  to  be  fished  below  the  surface. 

Run  the  hook  through  the  insect  once  and 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the  lure  its 
most  lifelike,  unfettered  appearance.  When  a 
fish  tugs  at  the  bait  allow  it  to  run  and 
mouth  the  entire  offering  before  trying  to 
set  the  hook. 

And  now  for  some  notes: 

Don’t  hesitate  to  get  down  on  your  knees 
when  fishing  in  low,  clear  water.  The  tackle 
may  be  more  difficult  to  handle  in  such  a 
position,  but  the  angler  can  get  closer  to 
the  fish  without  being  seen. 


Brown  trout,  unlike  brookies  and  rain- 
bows, seldom  roam  around  in  the  open 
stream  in  daylight.  Look  for  them  in  deep 
pockets  formed  by  logs  or  rocks  and  under 
banks  cut  away  by  the  water.  At  night, 
however,  brown  trout  roam  far  and  wide  and 
feed  vigorously  on  the  surface  as  well  as 
deep  in  the  stream. 


A delicate  fly  rod  should  not  be  used 
regularly  for  fishing  with  flies  and  spinners 
or  with  bait  either,  for  that  matter.  A rod 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  this 
type  of  angling  should  be  about  nine  feet 
long  and  weigh  around  five  ounces. 


Bass  are  moody  fellows,  and  knowledge 
of  their  method  of  taking  bait  will  avoid 
missed  fish  in  many  instances.  For  instance, 
if  a bass  takes  a bait  with  a slow  and  de- 
liberate run,  give  it  a little  time  before 
setting  the  hook.  But  if  the  fish  takes  the  lure 
with  a smash  and  starts  off  on  a run  that 
makes  the  reel  sing,  strike  immediately.  The 
bass  mouths  the  bait  in  the  slow  run,  but 
the  mad  dash  is  almost  a certain  indication 
that  it  has  taken  the  bait  all  the  way  into 
its  mouth  immediately. 


Small  crawfish  and  helgramites  are  prob- 
ably the  best  live  baits  available  for  rock 


Luckiest  trout  fisherman  in  the  State  from  the  angle  of  big  fish  on  opening  day  this  year,  was  Ralph  E.  Geib,  of  Mount  Joy,  Lancaster  County, 
R.  D.  1.  He  caught  the  brown  trout  pictured  here  in  Donegal  Springs,  Lancaster  County,  on  a nightcrawler.  The  big  fish  measured  2514  inches 

in  length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  8 pounds  even. 
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the  tiniest  insects  are  favored  foods  of 
game  fishes. 


In  fishing  riffles  and  rapids,  for  either  trout 
or  bass,  you  need  a fly  that  is  well  con- 
structed, with  plenty  of  stiff  hackles.  Such  a 
fly  rides  without  becoming  water-logged  and 
also  is  easier  to  watch  in  broken  water, 
which  causes  confusing  reflections  of  light. 


Do  not  use  a spinner  with  a streamer  fly. 
The  spinner  will  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  streamer,  which  is  intended  to 
imitate  a minnow.  Besides,  most  streamers 
have  turned  down  eyes,  whereas  a spinner 
fly  has  a flat  eye  that  will  enable  it  to  ride 
on  an  even  keel. 


Keep  frogs  in  a roomy  and  airy  con- 
tainer, with  a handful  of  moist  grass  inside. 
The  frogs  will  remain  in  fine  condition  if 
they  have  plenty  of  air  and  some  moisture 
and  if  too  many  of  them  are  not  carried  in 
the  same  bucket. 


fish  packed  in  damp  sawdust  in  a good 
container  will  keep  well  if  no  ice  is  avail- 
able. The  sawdust  is  not  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  when  dampened  it  keeps  the  fish 
cool  even  during  a long  car  trip. 


Three  or  four  large  rocks  clustered  to- 
gether in  water  of  medium  depth  make  a 
first-class  hiding  place  for  smallmouth  base. 
In  such  a spot  drop  a helgramite  or 
other  bait,  then  be  prepared  for  a fish  to 
appear  and  seize  the  lure.  Often  fishing  in 
such  spots  will  be  more  productive  than  in 
the  deeper  holes  of  a stream.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  bass  to  take  bait  in  clear  sight 
of  the  angler  under  such  conditions. 


One  of  the  most  killing  lures  for  black 
bass  is  a white  hackle  fly — simply  half  a 
dozen  white  hackles  tied  on  a size  6 hook — 
fished  at  dusk.  Frequently  bass  will  strike 
the  fly  while  it  is  floating,  but  the  angler 
probably  will  make  more  catches  when  it 
is  drawn  through  the  water  slowly  after  it 
has  floated  downstream  and  has  been  sub- 
merged by  the  weight  of  the  line  and  the 
pull  of  the  current. 


Bait  fishermen,  here  is  a way  to  save 
small  bass.  Buy  a box  of  plain  hooks,  size  2 
or  4,  and  a ten-yard  coil  of  artificial  gut, 
testing  about  eight  pounds.  Use  a seven- 
foot  leader  and  tie  the  hook  directly  to  the 
end  of  the  leader  with  a turtle  or  jam  knot. 
When  a small  bass  swallows  the  bait,  in- 
stead of  killing  the  bass  in  trying  to  save 
the  hook,  just  clip  off  the  leader  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  fish  and  carefully  return 
it  to  the  water.  The  cost  will  average  about 
seven  hooks  for  the  lowly  sum  of  one  cent. 


A friend  suggests  that  a book  of  paper 
matches  may  be  slipped  inside  the  celeo- 
phane  jacket  of  a package  of  cigarettes  to 
keep  them  from  absorbing  dampness  in  the 
shirt  pocket. 


A leader  is  no  longer  useful  as  such  when 
it  gets  down  to  a foot  or  two  in  length, 
but  that  is  no  reason  for  throwing  it  away 
if  it  appears  undamaged.  The  leader  frag- 
ment can  be  cut  into  eight-inch  lengths  and 
made  into  hook  snells. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Question:  Have  a 9 foot  rod,  with  a good 
bit  of  backbone,  that  weighs  6%  ounces,  and 
a C level  line  that  seems  to  balance  well 
with  it.  Am  planning  to  use  it  for  bass. 
What  are  some  good  fly  rod  lures? — J.  H.  D. 

Answer:  The  outfit  mentioned  should  be 

fine  for  the  type  of  fishing  you  contemplate. 
Some  of  the  deadliest  lures  for  largemouth 
bass  are  deer  hair  floaters,  such  as  the  hair 
frog,  fished  on  the  flyrod.  A heavy  bug 
taper  or  torpedo  head  line  would  work  in 
well  for  casting  these  lures.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  we  believe  that  for  our  stream 
smallmouth  bass,  fly  rod  lures  fished  below 
the  surface  are  more  effective.  For  this  type 
of  fishing,  either  a number  2 or  number  4 
spinner,  single  or  tandem,  fished  with  the 
following  patterns  of  flies,  sizes  2 or  4,  is 
mighty  effective:  Royal  Coachman,  Montreal, 
Grizzly  King,  Gray  Hackle,  Yellow  Sally  and 
Parmachene  Belle.  A six  to  eight  foot  leader 
of  6 or  8 test  artificial  gut  completes  the 
assembly  and  should  afford  you  real  sport 
on  some  of  your  pet  smallmouth  streams. 

Question:  I have  been  very  much  inter- 

ested in  recent  years  in  the  matter  of  forage 
for  bass.  What  are  some  of  the  most  suit- 
able types  of  such  forage  ‘found  in  Penns 
Creek,  Snyder  County? — H.  D.  W. 

Answer:  Included  in  the  list  are  the 

stone  catfish,  the  silver  shiner,  the  horned 
dace  or  run  chub,  the  blacknosed  dace,  the 
tesselated  darter,  the  crayfish,  the  helgramite, 
larva  of  the  Dobson  fly,  larva  of  the  fish  fly, 
and  the  waterworm,  larva  of  the  cranefly. 

Question:  In  fishing  light  plugs  for  bass 

have  been  having  some  trouble  with  splash 


just  when  the  lure  hits  the  water.  How 
can  this  be  overcome? — M.  W. 

Answer:  Try  raising  the  tip  of  the  casting 
rod  when  the  lure  is  about  8 feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  on  its  downward  arc. 
This  serves  to  stall  the  plug  in  its  flight  and 
causes  it  to  drop  lightly  to  the  water. 

Question:  How  many  stone  catfish  am  I 

permitted  to  have  in  possession  at  one  time? 
Helgramites? — J.  F.  P. 

Answer:  The  fish  laws  specifiy  that  an 

individual  may  have  in  possession  fifty 
(50)  bait-fish  and  fish-bait  at  any  one  time. 
This  means  that  you  would  be  permitted  to 
have  thirty-five  (35)  stone  catfish  and  fifteen 
(15)  helgramites,  or  vice  versa.  But  in  any 
event,  not  more  than  thirty-five  (35)  bait- 
fish  or  thirty-five  (35)  fish-bait,  or  a com- 
bined total  of  fifty  (50)  may  be  legally  had 
in  possession  at  any  one  time. 

Question:  What  is  a good  trolling  com- 

bination for  wall-eyed  pike. — T.F.R. 

Answer:  An  old  reliable  trolling  lure  that 
has  succeeded,  since  the  passing  in  the 
Juniata  and  Susquehanna  rivers  years  ago  of 
the  lamprey  eel,  is  the  June  Bug  Spinner. 
This  large  spinner  may  come  in  gold  and 
silver,  more  recently,  painted  white  on  the 
top  and  brass  below.  It  runs  over  big  glass 
beads  and  is  equipped  with  a large,  long 
shanked  hook.  Very  often  this  hook  is 
equipped  with  soft  wire  for  more  securely 
fastening  a nightcrawler  to  it.  The  night- 
crawler  is  the  standard  bait  to  use  with  this 
combination  which  has  long  been  a favorite 
with  trollers  on  the  Susquehanna  watershed. 


GOOD  FISH  ENTERED  IN 
MIDDLETOWN  CONTEST 

Susquehanna  Salmon — First,  Fred  Lighty, 
25-in.,  weight  5-lb.,  5-oz.,  $5;  second — Chas. 
Faust,  22-in.,  weight,  3-lb.,  4%-oz.,  $3;  third 
— Jack  Faust,  20%-in.,  weight,  2-lb.,  14%-oz., 
$1. 

Black  Bass — First,  Fred  Lighty,  small 
mouth,  211/2-in.,  weight,  4-lb.,  12-oz.,  $5; 
second — Dr.  J.  C.  Nissley,  large  mouth,  2014- 
in.,  weight,  3-lb.,  11-oz.,  $3;  third — Jere 
Fink,  Jr.,  small  mouth,  19%-in.,  weight,  3-lb., 
11/4-OZ.,  $1. 

Trout — First,  Jacob  Huss,  brook  trout, 
16x4-in.,  weight  17y4-oz.,  $5;  (No  other 
entries  for  second  and  third  prizes). 

Catfish — First,  George  S.  Smith,  Palmyra, 
1614-in.,  weight,  2-lb.,  4-oz.,  $3;  second — Dr. 
J.  C.  Nissley,  Palmyra,  18-in.,  weight,  1-lb., 
12-oz.,  $2. 

Other  entries  deserving  honorable  mention 
were  caught  by  Frank  Martin,  Frank  Zell, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Nissley,  R.  M.  Espenshade,  O.  C. 
Mahon,  C.  W.  Keyser  and  William  Clouser. 


LYCOMING  ANGLERS  WIN 
FISH  AWARDS 

Eight  Lycoming  county  sportsmen  were 
honored  for  unusual  1940  fish  and  game 
catches  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  county. 
There  were  450  men  present. 

The  group  honored  included: 

Captain  Stanley  Keys,  Williamsport  fire- 
man, for  a 13x/2-inch  brook  trout;  Harry 
Blair,  Williamsport,  a 20-inch  rainbow  trout; 
Ralph  Holtzman,  South  Williamsport,  a 20- 
inch  brown  trout;  Clifford  Case,  of  Rome, 
Pa.,  for  shooting  a buck  with  a 20%-inch 
spread;  F.  E.  Haines,  Williamsport,  a 21-inch 
small  mouth  bass;  Jess  Kilmer,  Williamsport, 
a 25%-inch  pickerel;  M.  C.  Maneval,  South 
Williamsport,  a 28%-inch  Susquehanna 
salmon;  and  Harry  Bair,  Cogan  Station  R. 
D.,  for  shooting  a 10-point  buck. 

Bruce  A.  Hunt,  South  Williamsport,  asso- 
ciation president  presented  the  awards. 
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The  1940  Casting  Team  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  that  won  the  Ocean  City  Cup  for 
fifth  time  and  established  a new  distance  record  for  a five-man  team. 
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4 4 P VERY  man  on  the  team  should  give 
that  first  cast  “all  he’s  got.”  Put 
caution  aside  and  lay  on  it  for  all  he’s  worth. 
Take  the  lead  at  the  start,  then  hold  it. 
With  a good  lead  after  the  first  round,  the 
whole  team  will  have  confidence  and  the 
lead  will  pile  up  rather  than  diminish.” 

The  speaker  was  Harold  Lentz,  former 
surf  casting  champion  of  the  world.  We 
were  speeding  down  through  South  Jersey 
in  the  direction  of  Ocean  City.  It  was 
tournament  day — the  day  of  the  classical 
“Ocean  City  Cup  Event.”  Our  party  was 
headed  for  that  famous  watering  place  which 
twenty-five  years  ago  had  presented  the 
coveted  $2500  silver  cup  to  the  Association 
of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  for  annual  competi- 
tion by  five-men  teams  from  recognized 
clubs. 

Harold  was  to  cast  that  day  for  the  Dover 
Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia,  whose  team 
for  the  past  five  years  had  won  the  Cup 
event  every  year  but  one.  We  were  discus- 
sing the  probable  outcome  of  today’s  con- 
test. 

“You’ve  got  the  right  idea  in  getting  the 
jump  on  the  other  teams,”  I replied.  “How- 
ever, from  the  way  our  team  has  been  doing 
in  practice,  I not  only  think  they  will  win 
again,  but  look  for  them  to  establish  a new 
record.” 

“That’s  why  I want  to  see  them  gain  the 
confidence  inspired  by  a good  start.  It  is 


this  overcautiousness — continually  afraid  of 
a break — that  will  keep  them  from  letting 
out,  and  we’ve  got  to  do  just  that  to  set 
a new  record.” 

“Well,  it’s  time  a new  record  was  made. 
The  present  one  of  398  feet,  11  inches  is 
fifteen  years  old  and  the  team  that  made 
it  isn’t  even  in  competition  any  more.” 

“Don’t  think  that  record  is  any  cinch  to 
beat,”  he  continued.  “Remember  it’s  an  aver- 
age of  twenty-five  casts,  and  every  break 
counts  zero  in  the  total  footage  to  be  aver- 
aged. The  Long  Island  Club  had  a wonder- 
ful team  in  1925.” 

“Wasn’t  Fred  Berger  casting  with  them 
then?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  and  he  was  in  his  prime.  That  was 
one  year  after  he  beat  my  championship 
record  that  had  stood  for  four  years.” 

“Competition  was  pretty  keen  in  those 
days  with  teams  all  along  the  coast  fighting 
to  get  that  cup.  Wonder  how  many  there’ll 
be  today?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  we’ll  soon  find  out  for 
here’s  the  bridge.” 

The  bridge  across  Great  Egg  Harbor  Bay 
is  the  “back  door”  of  Ocean  City.  Located 
on  an  island  several  miles  from  the  mainland, 
the  “show  window”  is  on  the  ocean  front. 
Here  a wide  stretch  of  sandy  beach  offers 
bathers,  surf  fishermen,  and  other  pleasure 
seekers  an  ideal  spot  for  recreation. 

A short  drive  through  the  heart  of  the 


resort  city  brought  us  out  on  the  14th 
Street  pier.  This  is  the  home  of  the  his- 
torical Ocean  City  Fishing  Club;  one  of 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  surf  casting  on 
a large  scale  to  the  saltwater  angler.  As  we 
stepped  from  the  car,  Harold  grasped  my 
arm  and  pointed  out  toward  the  end  of 
the  pier. 

“Bill,  look  at  those  flags!” 

American  flags  as  well  as  the  different  club 
emblems  lined  the  railing  on  either  side 
of  the  pier.  Each  was  extended  its  full 
length  in  a southernly  direction  indicating 
that  a stiff  breeze  was  coming  from  the 


The  1935  Casting  team  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
was  the  first  one  to  bring  the  Cup  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  winning  it  from  the  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Rod  & Gun  Club. 


Harold  G.  Lentz,  the  veteran  caster  of  the  Dover 
Team,  has  been  in  the  top  rank  of  casters  for 
over  20  years  and  today  is  casting  better  than 
ever. 


The  1936  Casting  Team  of  the  Dover  Fi 
Club  successfully  defended  the  Cup  and  as 
its  remaining  in  Philadelphia  for  another 


north  and  blowing  directly  down  the  beach. 
The  casting  court  was  laid  out  on  the  south 
side  of  the  pier  in  such  a manner  that  the 
casters  would  have  the  wind  directly  on 
their  backs.  It  was  the  direction  of  the  wind 
that  Harold  was  calling  to  my  attention. 

“Oh  boy!  If  I had  any  hopes  of  breaking 
that  record  before,  now  I’m  sure  of  it,”  he 
continued.  “Gosh!  We’ve  never  had  a con- 
dition as  favorable  as  this.  All  we’ve  got  to 
do  is  pray  that  the  wind  don’t  change  and 
that  nobody  breaks.” 

An  hour  or  so  lapsed  before  the  Mayor 
of  Ocean  City  officially  opened  the  tourna- 
ment by  executing  the  first  cast  of  the  day, 


The  1938  Casting  Team  of  the  Famous  Belmar  Fishing  Club  that  broke  Dover’s  winning 
streak  and  took  the  cup  over  to  New  Jersey  for  a year’s  vacation.  It  was  also  the  Bel- 
mar Club  that  broke  the  winning  streak  of  the  Long  Island  Casting  Club  back  in  1928. 


Photographs  by  Stanley  Juanisz  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 


a mighty  heave  of  some  seventy  odd  feet 
that  drew  tremendous  applause  from  the 
gallery.  Then  the  real  fun  began.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  Harold  had  inoculated  the  other 
four  members  of  the  Dover  team  with  his 
idea  of  getting  the  jump  on  the  other  teams 
right  at  the  start  for  the  result  at  the  end 
of  the  first  round  showed  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  was  leading  by  79  feet,  2 inches. 

There’s  a fascination  about  surf  tournament 
casting  that  no  real  angler  can  resist  and 
the  “Ocean  City  Cup  Tournament”  is  the 
classic  in  this  form  of  sport.  It  means  the 
same  to  surf  casting  that  the  “Davis  Cup 
Tournament”  means  to  tennis,  or  the  “Lip- 
ton  Cup  Race”  means  to  yachting.  Possibly 
the  galleries  aren’t  so  large  but  the  spirit 
and  the  enthusiasm  are  all  there  and  the 
brand  of  sportsmanship  exhibited  by  the  con- 
testants, as  well  as  the  spectators  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  highest. 

For  a number  of  years  I have  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  miss  this  event,  but  today’s 
contest  was  by  far  the  best  I have  ever 
witnessed.  The  casters  were  all  in  their 
best  form  and  due  to  the  splendid  manage- 
ment of  Charley  Vollum,  the  new  president 
of  the  association,  there  was  not  one  hitch 
in  the  entire  event.  It  was  packed  with 
thrills  right  up  to  the  last  cast. 

The  final  results  of  the  tournament  further 
proved  the  soundness  of  Harold’s  earlier 
reasoning  for,  that  afternoon  on  August 
the  tenth,  nineteen-forty,  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia  took  all  honors  by  win- 
ning for  the  fifth  time  in  six  years  that  much 
cherished  cup.  And  they  won  by  a margin 
of  1033  feet,  2 inches,  over  their  nearest 
contender.  Yes,  brother,  that’s  one-fifth  of 
a mile. 

Furthermore,  our  prediction  of  a new 
record  was  also  realized  for  the  average  of 
419  feet  per  cast  was  21  feet  longer  than  the 
previous  existing  record  that  had  stood  un- 
beaten for  fifteen  years.  It  will  probably  be  a 
good  many  years  before  this  new  record  is 


beaten.  If  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  them- 
selves can  even  equal  it  this  year,  they  will 
be  lucky.  Their  1940  record  is  one  of  which 
they  can  well  be  proud. 

That  evening  I stayed  around  the  club 
house  listening  to  the  casting  fans  comment 
on  the  results  of  the  event.  Everyone  had 
their  own  theory  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club’s 
victory.  But  nobody  hit  upon  the  real 
reason  why  they  had  broken  that  fifteen  year 
record. 

The  real  reason  for  that  new  record  was 
expressed  by  Harold  Lentz  while  driving 
down  through  South  Jersey  on  the  way  to 
the  tournament.  They  put  caution  aside  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  first  round.  Then,  with 
the  self-assurance  that  is  always  manifest 
in  a winner,  they  built  up  on  that  lead  to 
a point  where  it  would  have  taken  a team  of 
“supercasters”  to  overtake  and  beat  them. 

The  actual  results  are  measured  in  feet 
and  inches,  something  real  and  tangible;  but 
the  accomplishment  is  measured  by  temper- 
ment  and  skill.  Just  as  real,  but  not  shown 
on  the  tape  measure.  Clear  as  mud-Huh? 
Nevertheless,  it  wins  tournaments  and  surf 
casting  is  no  exception. 

The  1940  Cup  Event  is  now  history.  The 
question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  casting 
fans  today  is,  “Can  Dover  repeat?”  I think 
they  can,  although  it’s  not  an  easy  prediction 
to  make. 

On  Saturday,  August  9,  of  this  year  the 
cup  which  is  a perpetual  trophy,  will  be  up 
for  competition  for  the  twenty-sixth  consecu- 
tive year  and  after  reviewing  the  entire  field 
of  casters  I feel  certain  that  the  well  bal- 
anced team  of  the  Dover  Fishing  Club,  the 
only  competing  club  from  Pennsylvania,  has 
more  than  an  even  chance.  I might  even 
dare  to  predict  another  new  record — a large 
order,  but  such  a feat  is  quite  possible.  A 
snappy  check-up  on  the  situation  will  ac- 
count for  my  prediction. 

Outstanding,  of  course,  on  the  Dover  team 
is  Ralph  Bowman,  who  for  several  years  has 


ie  1937  Casting  Team  of  the  Dover  Fishing 
lib  decided  to  make  it  three  straight  and  they 
i.  The  tournament  was  held  on  the  Cedar  Park 
sting  Field  in  Fainnount  Park,  Philadelphia. 


Jack  Clayton  was  the  first  recognized  interna- 
tional surf  casting  champion.  He  is  still  an 
active  caster  with  the  Belmar  Club. 


After  losing  the  Cup  in  1938  the  Dover  Fishir 
Club  developed  a casting  team  in  1939  thi 
brought  the  cup  back  to  the  Quaker  City  for  tl 
fourth  time  in  five  years. 
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The  continued  success  of  the  Dover  Surf  Casting  Teams  is  principally  due  to  the  competent 
coaching  of  Jacob  A.  Busch  (right)  another  veteran  caster  and  maker  of  champions.  Below, 
Charles  Vollum,  president  of  the  Association  of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  is  an  active  director  of 
the  Dover  Fishing  Club  although  he  casts  with  the  Ocean  City  Club.  He  formerly  held  the 

Eastern  Championship. 

Happy  at  seeing  Dover  win  and  set  that  new  record,  Jean  Ellis  makes  a date  with  the  cup. 

(In  circle) 


held  the  title  of  Eastern  Champion.  Then, 
Harold  Lentz,  the  team’s  veteran,  who  seems 
to  improve  with  age.  Although  at  an  age, 
where  in  most  major  sports  he  would  be 
considered  a “has-been”;  Harold,  is  today 
casting  better  than  he  did  twenty  years 
ago  when  he  held  the  world’s  title. 

A decade  ago  Fred  Todt,  Jr.,  was  crowned 
the  juvenile  champion;  today  he  is  a sea- 
soned veteran  with  an  enviable  record. 
Having  the  misfortune  to  break  in  the  1940 
tournament  his  individual  average  was  only 
328  feet,  but  without  this  break,  based  on 
his  completed  casts,  it  would  have  been 
about  410  feet.  This  would  have  made  the 
Dover  team’s  score  445  feet  instead  of  419 
feet.  What  a record  that  would  have  been! 

The  team’s  captain,  Willard  Bowman,  is 
the  brother  of  the  Eastern  Champion  and  is 
one  of  the  most  dependable  casters  in  the 
entire  circuit.  He  keeps  Ralph  stepping  fast 
to  hold  his  crown.  The  newest  member  on 
the  team  is  Richard  Kunkle,  who  in  1940 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  big  time 
casting  circuit.  His  consistent  casting,  al- 
though not  spectacular,  was  a big  help  to  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club  in  establishing  that  new 
distance  record.  His  individual  average  was 
419  feet,  and  this  year  with  additional  ex- 
perience and  plenty  of  confidence,  he  should 
do  much  better. 

There  are  my  five  principle  reasons  for 
predicting  another  Dover  victory;  but  up 
in  Belmar,  Fred  Evers  will  probably  dis- 
agree, and  not  without  good  reason,  for  the 
most  likely  contender  today  for  the  Eastern 
Championship  is  19  year  old  Larry  Gourino. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Larry  made  a cast 
of  459  feet,  10  inches,  setting  a juvenile  record 
that  has  never  been  equalled.  It  has  even 
been  predicted  that  Larry  is  the  Eastern 
hope  for  the  coveted  world’s  title  now  held 
by  Primo  Livenais  of  the  San  Francisco 
Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Primo,  however,  is  still 
in  his  prime,  and  seems  to  be  getting  “pri- 
mer” every  day,  so  Larry  may  have  a few 
years  to  wait.  In  the  meantime,  he’s  well 


bunch  of  youngsters  in  training  on  tl 
Fourteenth  Street  beach  and  from  what 
saw  of  them  last  September  in  the  Nation! 
Boy’s  Tournament,  the  Ocean  City  Fishia 
Club  will  have  plenty  of  casting  material  f 
the  future,  if  not  this  year. 

Of  course,  all  the  above  dope  may  be  uj 
set  by  our  uncle — the  one  they  call  Sai 
Even  at  this  writing,  with  the  cup  eve: 
several  months  away,  the  Selective  Servii 
Act  is  playing  havoc  with  other  maji 
sports  such  as  baseball,  football,  tennis,  et 
With  sixty  per  cent  of  the  tournament  caste 
eligible  for  the  draft  there  is  no  doubt  bi 
that  Surf  Casting  will  suffer  in  the  sarr 
manner. 

In  a National  Emergency  such  as  hi 
been  threatening  for  the  past  year,  oi 
country  comes  first,  and  we  may  find 
majority  of  the  cup  contestants  in  son 
foreign  land  slinging  hand-grenades  instea 
of  casting-leads.  But,  whatever  they  slin, 
you  can  be  assured,  they  will  sling  it  we 
and  I’d  hate  to  be  the  Nazi  who  thinks  he 
at  a safe  distance  when  Ralph  Bowma 
makes  a heave. 


Competition  from  other  sections  of  tli 
country,  may  also  change  the  picture.  At  tl 
annual  Fall  tournament  of  the  Dover  Fishin 
Club  in  Philadelphia  last  September,  a teal 
representing  a prominent  surf  fishing  clu 
in  New  England  came  down  and  demon 
strated  that  they  have  some  excellent  castei 
up  in  that  section.  Tales  of  individuals  mak 
ing  phenominal  casts  in  the  Southern  State 
have  recently  come  to  our  ears.  If  yo 
read  The  Pacemaker  of  Casting  in  th 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  the  Belmar 
casting  team. 

If  we  travel  down  to  the  southern  end  of 
Absecon  Island  we  find  the  Margate  Casting 
Club  under  the  guidance  of  Doc.  Hankin- 
son  and  Willard  Shaner.  One  never  knows 
what  these  two  old  foxes  are  apt  to  spring 
on  an  unsuspecting  public  and  if  there’s 
an  unaffiliated  caster  of  championship  calibre 
laying  around  loose  the  Margate  Club  will 
probably  be  the  first  to  hear  about  him  and 
grab  him.  This  club  with  fewer  members 
from  which  to  pick  their  team  than  any  of 
the  other  contestants,  always  have  a strong 
quintet. 

Two  former  champions  are  now  casting 
with  the  Margate  Casting  Club.  One  is 
Willis  Johnson,  a local  caster  and  well  known 
surf  angler.  The  other  is  Harry  Faske,  who 
in  years  past  helped  put  the  city  of  Trenton 
on  the  casting  map  by  taking  the  cup  there 
in  1933  and  1934  while  he  was  casting  with 
the  Trenton  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  This  team 
also  has  a youngster  with  a great  future. 
Buddy  Ford,  with  many  years  of  casting  still 
ahead  of  him,  displays  a form  that  is  the 
envy  of  many  an  old  timer. 

Just  south  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  the  host 
club  of  the  annual  Cup  Classic  have  in 
Charley  Vollum  one  of  the  steadiest  and 
most  consistent  casters  ever  to  handle  a 
surf  rod.  Charley  hasn’t  broken  in  a cup 
tournament  since  1935  and  his  individual 
average  has  always  passed  the  400  foot 
mark.  In  1937  Charley  held  the  enviable  title 
of  Eastern  Champion  and  only  last  year 
his  individual  average  in  the  cup  event  was 
440  feet,  6 inches.  He  also  has  a promising 
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bass  opening  have  been  furnished  by  Com- 
missioner Cliff  Welsh. 

“At  the  entrance  to  the  Peninsula  at  3 a.m. 
Sunday  there  were  1,000  automobiles  in  line 
standing  still  waiting  to  go  down  to  fish. 
Each  of  these  cars  were  checked,  the  num- 
ber of  fish  counted,  and  their  licenses 
checked  by  the  Peninsula  Police  so  as  to 
give  you  this  information. 

“Over  5,000  fishermen  were  in  this  line 


There  are  smallmouth  bass  and  yellow  pike  in  that  live-net.  The  party  of  Mayor  Charlie  Barber 
scored  this  catch  on  opening  day  of  the  bass  season  at  Erie.  Seated,  second  from  left  is  the  Mayor. 

Erie  Bass  Season  Has  Gala  Opening 


In  a setting  of  grass  bordered  lagoons,  deep 
coves  and  weedy  shallows,  Pennsylvania 
fishermen  officially  ushered  in  the  season  for 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass  at  Erie,  on 
Lake  Erie,  June  15.  In  the  vanguard  of  the 
thousands  of  anglers  on  this  gala  opening 
day  was  Erie’s  sportsman  mayor,  Charlie 
Barber,  who  scored  one  of  the  finest  catches 
of  smallmouth  bass  taken  on  the  Lake,  and 
Cliff  Welsh,  member  of  the  Fish  Commission 
and  an  ardent  plug  caster  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  Erie  fish  and  fishing  conditions 
would  fill  a book.  Included  in  the  host  of 
fishermen  trying  the  Bay  and  adjacent  lake 
waters  were  many  Allegheny  county  anglers, 
including  Bill  Guckert,  secretary  of  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Sportsmen’s  League  and 
Harris  Breth,  radio  commentator  on  the  out- 
doors and  outdoors  writer. 

From  the  weather  angle,  the  day  was  one 
of  the  calmest  ever  experienced  at  an  Erie 
opening.  The  water,  even  on  the  big  lake, 
was  as  calm  as  a mill  pond,  and  while  the 
bass,  yellow  pike,  and  grass  pike,  as  well 
as  panfish,  were  not  hitting  too  well,  some 
good  catches  were  scored.  Motorboats,  row- 
boats and  boats  equipped  with  outboard 
motors  dotted  the  waters  of  the  bay  and 
lake,  while  the  piers  and  shores  of  the 
Presque  Isle  peninsula  were  thronged  with 
shore  fishermen.  Live  bait  dealers  at  the 
piers  did  a rush  business,  and  many  fisher- 
men pinned  their  faith  on  artificials  via  the 
casting  rod.  Storm  clouds,  they  call  ’em 
thunderheads  at  the  Lake,  did  not  mar  the 
fishing  as  they  swept  inland.  All  in  all,  it 
was  a grand  day  from  the  weather  angle. 

For  the  many  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
anglers  accustomed  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tions on  our  inland  streams  and  lakes,  this 
fishing  at  Erie  offers  exceptional  advantages, 
rhe  waters  of  the  bay  and  lake  teem  with 
fame  fish  and  panfish  and  the  area  is  so 
arge  that  even  heavy  concentrations  of 
ishermen  are  easily  accommodated  without 
crowding.  Topping  all  considerations  is  the 
ine  hospitality  accorded  visitors  by  the  city 


and  it  is  a safe  prediction  that  increasing 
numbers  of  state  anglers  will  find  at  Erie 
the  kind  of  fishing  they’ve  been  dreaming 
about  in  the  months  to  come.  The  fishing 
there  grows  on  an  angler  after  his  initial 
trip.  J.  Ben  Parent,  who  accompanied  the 
party  of  Mayor  Charlie  Barber,  came  all  the 
way  from  Chicago,  and  a good  many  non- 
resident license  buttons  were  in  evidence  on 
opening  day.  Others  in  the  Mayor’s  party 
were  Owen  M.  Bums,  attorney;  Earl  Knox 
and  Joseph  Doyle,  all  of  Erie.  On  the  boat 
with  Commissioner  Welsh  were  E.  P.  Upde- 
graff,  veteran  New  York  State  plug  caster; 
Tom  Welsh,  son  of  the  Commissioner  and  a 
fine  caster;  Ray  Eichenlaub,  and  the  writer. 

The  following  figures  relative  to  the  Erie 


and  at  the  end  of  the  day  their  check-up 
revealed  that  we  had  10,000  fishermen  on 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula  that  day.  In  my 
check-up  on  the  boat  liverys  I found  that 
one  man  with  38  boats  for  hire  had  handled 
about  150  fishermen;  another  with  38  boats 
180  more;  another  with  65  boats  195  fisher- 
men. In  addition  to  this  I would  say  we  had 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  fishermen  fish- 
ing from  privately  owned  boats  along  our 
45  miles  of  Lake  Front. 

“I  have  no  figures  on  the  number  of 
people  who  fished  from  the  docks  and  piers 
on  the  City’s  Side  of  the  Bay  but  having 
observed  the  number  yourself,  you  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  Would  venture  to  say 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000. 

“Two  interesting  stories  come  from  two  of 
the  boat  liverys  who  have  boats  for  hire. 
One  of  the  liverys  reports  a party  who 
started  out  midnight  Saturday  night  and 
came  back  at  1:30  p.m.  next  day,  making 
a total  number  of  13%  hours  of  fishing. 
Another  reports  a boat  leaving  at  3:40  a.m. 
Sunday  and  arriving  back  at  9:25  p.m.,  hav- 
ing put  in  17  hours  45  minutes  of  fishing. 
As  you  can  see  these  boys  really  like  it. 

“The  boat  men  also  report  that  by  5 a.m. 
Sunday  morning  they  were  completely  sold 
out  of  bait.  One  dealer  alone  who  kept  a 
check  informs  me  that  up  to  5 o’clock  in  the 
morning  he  had  made  434  sales. 

“To  the  person  who  is  not  acquainted  in 
this  section  of  the  State,  these  figures  may 
seem  fantastic,  but  they  are  accurate  figures 
compiled  for  me  by  very  responsible  people. 
Have  also  been  informed  that  the  greatest 
majority  of  the  fishermen,  in  fact  about  70% 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Three  typical  Erie  smallmouth  bass.  In  the  group  of  fishermen,  left  to  right,  are  E.  P.  Updegraff, 
Tom  Welsh,  and  Fish  Commissioner  Cliff  Welsh. 
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( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 

coloration,  the  alert  adaptability,  senses  the 
frantic  fluttering  of  a wild  little  life  suddenly 
faced  with  hopeless,  helpless  eternity  . . . 
and  realizes  he  likes  the  gamey  battler  better 
alive  than  dead.  And  then  just  as  surely 
the  two  legged  beast  feels  an  upsurge,  an  ele- 
vation, appreciates  he  is  truly  God’s  image 
— he  is  man — in  his  heart  now  skill  and 
mastery  beckon  him  on.  Suddenly  without 
knowing  he  has  ascended  the  proud  portals 
of  real  sportsmanship,  the  only  true  con- 
servationist, the  fellow  who  fishes  for  fun 
and  not  for  meat.  So  easy  and  yet  so  many 
fellows  fear  the  transition — why  the  most 
difficult  question  in  the  whole  puzzling 
gamut  of  angling  reaction. 

There  seems  to  be  an  attitude  prevalent — 
fostered  and  abetted  by  anglers  outside  the 
artificial  man’s  charmed  circle — wholly  in 
error  and  sometimes  perhaps  mostly  an  ex- 
cuse or  front  behind  which  to  hide  a back- 
ward live  bait  practice  ...  to  wit,  the 
hackneyed  over-worked  statement  “Let  the 
fly  or  plug  fellow  have  the  little  ones;  we 
take  the  big  fish  on  bait.”  Utterly  unfounded, 
untrue,  impossible,  and  records  do  not  bear 
out  nor  substantiate  any  such  claim  or  alle- 
gation. 

It  is  probably  a fair  estimate  to  say  active 
bait  fishermen  outnumber  the  exclusively 
artificial  devotee  ten  to  one,  and  at  such 
odds  may  make  a reasonable  claim  to  a fair, 
but  not  pro-rata  proportion  of  early  season 
nice  ones.  But  who  enjoying  ten  to  one  odds 
would  consider  a fifty-fifty  or  even  perhaps 
less  break  in  the  spoils  a reasonable  show- 
ing? The  American  people  are  publicity  con- 
scious and  like  to  believe  that  which  is 
paraded  before  their  eyes  or  ears  in  chorus, 
and  here  soap  box  authorities  on  fishing 
wander  far  astray.  Until  comparatively  re- 
cent years,  fly  and  plug  men  recruited  their 
performers  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessional class,  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers, 
ministers,  teachers,  statesmen,  business  ex- 
ecutives . . . and  such  fellows  are  not  much 
given  to  a flair  for  display.  Mighty  fish  fell 
to  their  collective  prowess,  but  seldom  if 
ever  did  such  prizes  enter  into  the  tackle 
store  big  fish  marathon,  fewer  if  any  ever 
found  their  way  in  pictured  form  to  the 
front  pages  of  local  newspapers.  Quite  de- 
servedly these  pioneers  were  proud  of  their 
ability — of  their  explorations  into  a hitherto 
almost  unknown  field — properly  and  mostly 
without  reservation  they  gave  their  pictures 
to  the  sportsman’s  magazine,  likewise  un- 
stintingly  of  their  time  and  patience  in  liter- 
ary gems  describing  the  growing  art.  Thus 
truly  it  may  be  said  the  development  of 
present  day  artificials  is  traceable  to  the  best 
thinking  potentialities  of  our  land — experi- 
ments and  experiences  of  the  mighty  intel- 
lectual barons  of  thought,  research  and  in- 
vestigation. A noble  heritage,  the  fisherman’s 
birthright! 

In  exploring  that  fallacy  of  the  claim  that 
live  bait  accounts  for  bigger  bass,  let  us 
examine  the  Honor  Roll  of  Pennsylvania 
catches  as  released  by  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  during  the  past  four  years. 
Artificials  have  come  more  and  more  into 
their  own  during  that  four  year  span;  like- 
wise fishermen  are  working  the  streams 
under  present  conditions  and  not  those  ob- 
taining a decade  or  so  ago.  In  going  back 


four  years,  perhaps  the  writer  is  leaning  over 
rearward  to  be  essentially  fair. 

Four  seasons  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  1937  Honor  Roll  appeared  in  print;  nine 
bass  have  been  crowned  as  champions,  five 
largemouth  and  four  smallmouth,  and  eight 
of  these  fell  victim  to  artificials.  Eight  out 
of  nine — doesn’t  seem  as  if  the  live  bait 
man  has  a leg  left  upon  which  to  stand, 
especially  as  most  of  the  runners-up  like- 
wise fell  victim  to  either  plug  or  fly.  In  the 
smallmouth  division  occurred  the  one  excep- 
tion to  the  artificial  domination — the  1938 
champion,  and  incidentally  the  smallest  of 
the  lot,  liked  a nightcrawler  so  well  it  cost 
him  his  life.  Creeks,  rivers  and  lakes  alike 
contributed  to  the  list  of  regal  blue  bloods. 
The  smallmouth  ranged  in  length  from  24% 
to  21%  inches;  in  girth  from  16%  to  14% 
inches;  in  weight  from  a hefty  6 lbs.  12  oz. 
to  a mere  5 lbs.  2 oz. 

But  those  largemouth  babies  really  went 
to  town.  1937  proudly  leads  the  array  with 
co-champions,  two  8 lb.  12  oz.  lunkers, 
both  falling  to  plugs.  One  boasted  25  inches 
in  length,  17  in  girth;  the  other  24  inches 
against  18%.  The  smallest  of  these  veritable 
giants  came  along  in  1940,  just  a tiny  little 
7 pounder,  length  and  waistline  not  recorded. 
Don’t  know  where  the  heck  your  corre- 
spondent is  when  such  agoings-on  are  a- 
happening;  yes  I do  too,  he  has  always  just 
driven  up  and  began  to  joint  the  rod  when 
some  early  bird  hauls  in  the  prize  for  the 
day.  Maybe  he  had  better  start  attending 
church  morning  and  evening  for  awhile. 
Yes  sir,  and  seriously,  the  hope  of  our  fish- 
ing, the  salvation,  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
our  great  sport,  lies  in  artificials,  and  he  who 
decrees  otherwise  is  just  uninformed  or 
plumb,  plain  stubborn. 

And  now  let  us  consider  that  saddened 
other  side  of  the  picture,  an  unknown  page 
to  all  too  many,  but  a drama  as  plain  as 
day  to  the  flyman  or  plug  caster  who  doffs 


pants  for  shorts  and  shoes  for  non-skid 
sandals,  and  wades  river,  creek  or  pond 
mile  after  mile,  zigzagging  back  and  forth 
from  shore  to  shore  as  ledges  and  depth 
may  permit  ...  I have  seen  the  folly  of  bait 
fishing  a thousand  times,  the  wanton  de- 
structive aftermath  which  together  with 
the  appalling  consumption  of  forage  tends 
to  make  the  practice  untenable  for  the  virile, 
sporting  male.  To  my  way  of  thinking  such 
angling  had  best  be  reserved  to  old  men  in 
their  dotage,  womenfolk  so  inclined  and 
children  of  lesser  years — active,  vigorous 
fellows  might  better  wield  the  fly  rod  or  bait 
casting  tool.  What  artificial  devotee  covering 
mile  after  mile  of  water  as  suggested  above 
has  not  come  upon  the  undersize  bass,  or 
even  larger  specimens,  dead  and  drifting  or 
lodged  on  the  shoreline  adjacent  to  good 
fishable  water?  Casual  examination  of  the 
less  putrid  fish  will  mostly  pretty  quickly 
confirm  first  suspicion,  the  lack  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  fellow  who  did  not  “waste 
a hook  and  save  a bass.”  Instead  a hook 
disgorged  by  force,  frequently  pulling  the 
stomach  up  into  the  throat  or  ripping  the 
gills,  and  the  result  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected one  hundred  per  cent — a dead  fish, 
not  right  away,  but  after  a day  or  so.  Sure 
the  victim  dashes  away  apparently  all  right, 
however,  deadly  fungus  operates  slowly,  but 
exceedingly  surely. 

Again  it  is  not  always  the  little  fellow 
who  is  condemned  to  death  needlessly  either. 
Late  last  season  my  good  friend  Alex,  editor 
of  this  publication,  decided  to  join  yours 
truly  of  an  evening  along  the  Conodoguinet. 
We  did  not  journey  far  from  Harrisburg,  as- 
sembling  at  a much  frequented  pool  with 
only  eight  or  nine  other  guys  there  ahead 
of  us.  Just  as  we  drove  up,  a fish  of  three 
and  one-quarter  pounds  came  to  net.  But  we 
were  after  something  bigger  than  a mere  J 
three  pounder  plus,  a husky  five  clinker 
giant  at  least  according  to  Alex’s  estimate 
and  which  he  had  observed  chasing  min- 
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nows  in  the  shallows  a few  days  previously. 
Neither  of  us  blessed  with  any  success,  this 
dub  never  dreamed  upon  departing  the  pool 
that  he  was  to  meet  up  with  the  big  boy 
a bit  later  and  under  most  discouraging  and 
damning  circumstances. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed.  This  fisherman 
again  hazarded  the  pool,  alone,  but  as  usual 
found  a veritable  swarm  of  anglers  milling 
around  in  the  somewhat  high  discolored 
water.  One  fellow  was  just  in  the  act  of 
puling  a derelict  bass  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions to  the  shore.  Examination  proved  the 
fish  to  be  almost  two  feet  long  and  it  should 
have  tipped  the  scales  at  six  pounds,  per- 
haps more.  From  the  general  state  of  pres- 
ervation, the  big  fellow  had  not  been  long 
dead,  likely  hooked  the  night  previously, 
breaking  away  and  dying  perhaps  only  a 
few  hours  before  I saw  him  ...  in  condi- 
tion not  unlike  that  of  a fish  caught  and 
permitted  to  hang  several  hours  on  a 
stringer  in  summer  weather,  little  or  no  dis- 
coloration, no  bloating,  no  sign  of  decom- 
position or  fungus.  Both  eyes,  big  spherical 
orbs  as  large  as  a medium  size  marble, 
bulged  almost  entirely  from  the  socket,  one 
giant  hook  firmly  embedded  in  the  throat, 
also  a sucker  fully  six  inches  in  length  and 
too  still  partly  lodged  on  the  sliver  of  steel. 
A second  hook  dangled  free  and  baitless  up 
the  line  a bit.  The  fish  had  broken  a rotted 
soggy  enamel  line  and  subsequently  choked 
to  death  in  terrible  agony,  the  big  barb 
effectively  preventing  the  six  inch  sucker 
from  either  being  swallowed  or  disgorged, 
and  there  are  many  such.  Had  the  big  fellow 
been  hooked  on  either  fly  or  plug,  subse- 
quently breaking  away,  and  unless  caught  in 
the  interim  he  would  be  living  today  to  offer 
sport  to  some  other  fisherman,  not  to  mention 
breeding  in  the  spring;  in  any  event  he 
would  not  have  strangled  to  death  on  an 
artificial  nor  would  he  have  carried  one 
about  in  his  mouth  long.  Once  free  bass  are 
mighty  slick  at  dislodging  flies  or  plugs  em- 
bedded in  the  lips.  Personally  I have  no 
grievance  with  the  live  bait  fisherman,  es- 
pecially the  elder  who  can  not  be  well  ex- 
pected to  switch  at  this  late  day,  and  I do 
not  like  to  put  such  incidents  on  paper.  Still 
the  truth  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  this  mes- 
sage is  for  the  younger  man,  the  middle 
aged,  the  fellow  with  almost  all  of  life 
ahead.  And  in  all  fairness  some  of  the  finest, 
some  of  the  most  exclusively  adept,  artificial 
devotees  met  on  the  waterways  are  spry 
genial  old  gents  of  fifty,  fifty-five,  sixty  years 
and  upward — still  boys  at  heart  with  a 
twinkle  in  the  eye,  spring  in  their  veins. 

Unfortunately  pathetic,  shocking  tell-tale 
evidence  as  so  recently  detailed  is  ordinarily 
not  available  to  large  numbers  of  fishermen, 
but  even  so  many  times  the  tale  is  told  and 
re-told  by  experiencing  eye-witnesses  and 
frequently  on  these  pages.  Won’t  we  ever 
wake  up — must  our  water  become  as  barren 
as  some  of  those  lifeless  streams  in  Europe 
before  the  sporting  public  in  general  wrestles 
up  courage  enough  to  look  the  threatening 
future  direct  in  the  face? 

Many  fellows  seem  to  waver  and  balk 
at  the  cost  of  artificials.  One  need  not  in- 
vest a fortune  to  catch  fish.  Most  certainly 
the  more  money  invested  the  fancier  and 
more  refined  the  outfit,  also  the  more  pleas- 
urable. But  even  the  cheapest  artificial  as- 
sembly hides  a promise  of  more  possibilities 
than  the  best  live  bait  paraphernalia — and 


the  fisherman  is  ready  to  go  at  an  instant’s 
notice,  any  place,  any  time.  There  is  a lot 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  mobility — merely 
driving  up  and  starting  to  fish,  then  whisk- 
ing away  maybe  five,  ten,  fifteen  miles  and 
in  a couple  minutes  trying  all  over  again,  no 
dead  bait,  no  heavy  tackle,  no  mental  anguish 
and  doubt,  nothing  on  the  mind  other  than 
a hat.  Perhaps  it  would  encourage  some 
doubters  to  visualize  the  writer’s  first  out- 
fit, long  since  retired  as  an  honored  relic, 
and  a photo  of  which  appears  herewith.  The 
fly  rod,  a 9 ft.  bass  action  of  popular  make, 
cost  exactly  $5.00  when  new,  this  price  rep- 
resenting a fifty  cents  discount,  the  reel 
small  but  not  bad  at  that  and  contributed  by 
an  anxious  retailer  for  about  eighty-five 
cents,  the  line  really  a fine  oil  dressed 
level-D  selling  then  at  $3.00,  a bit  less  now- 
adays. Leaders,  Japanese  synthetic  knotless 
gut,  around  10  lb.  test,  costing  about  10c 
in  ten  yard  coils.  During  that  first  bass  sea- 
son, the  tyro  took  77  bass  by  exact  count. 
Came  the  next  spring  and  then  a 7%  ft. 
heavy  butt  tapered  leader,  genuine  Spanish 
gut,  tipped  out  to  10  or  11  ft.  with  Refina,  ac- 
counted for  84  trout,  mostly  wary  brownies, 
some  up  to  14  inches,  and  72  of  the  lot  taken 
on  dries.  Not  very  delicate,  but  effective  and 
upon  terrifically  pounded,  daily  hard  fished 
water — laugh  that  off! 

The  fish  which  offered  your  correspondent 
the  most  pleasure  last  season — in  fact  the 
family’s  all  time  big  one — is  not  listed  among 
the  old  man’s  personal  prizes  ...  to  wit,  a 
hefty  twenty-six  inch  walleye  taken  from 
the  Juniata  by  the  wife  at  high  noon  one 
rainy  September  day,  a feat  all  the  more  re- 
markable due  to  the  comparative  modesty 
of  her  outfit.  After  some  ten  years  of  ex- 
clusive fly  tossing,  she  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  a first  class  plug  casting 
assembly.  In  any  event  after  suffering  a dis- 
located knee  cap  early  in  the  spring  and  not 


recovering  to  an  extent  to  make  pleasurable 
the  dangerous  river  wading  so  necessary  in 
effective  fly  tossing,  the  Better  Half  resur- 
rected the  best  of  the  remaining  plug  equip- 
ment, adding  a new  10-pound  bargain  line 
and  several  fifty  cent  quarter  ounce  plugs. 
The  rod,  a 5%  ft.  steel  job  not  costing  more 
than  four  or  five  dollars  originally,  the  reel 
a battered  veteran  of  a decade  ago,  then 
fishing  from  the  sometimes  overlooked  two 
or  three  feet  depths  along  the  shoreline,  she 
netted  the  big  salmon,  also  several  lesser 
specimens,  not  to  mention  quite  a goodly 
number  of  bass.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  with  a much 
better  and  more  costly  outfit,  assembled  es- 
pecially for  a fling  at  the  walleyes,  the  old 
man  took  exactly  seventeen,  ranging  from 
eighteen  inches  up  to  twenty-four  in  length, 
most  of  them  subsequently  released,  but  nary 
a one  twenty-six.  Thus  pretty  conclusively 
the  efficiency  of  an  outfit  does  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  original  cost  . . . euphony, 
adaptability  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
handled,  likewise  the  ever  present  element 
of  chance,  being  far  more  important.  The  best 
advice  to  all  and  sundry  is  when  unable 
to  afford  a twenty  dollar  spread,  get  one 
costing  fifteen,  twelve,  ten  or  even  seven- 
fifty,  but  in  the  latter  event  be  sure  to  con- 
sult an  experienced  artificial  user  on  the 
selection.  If  unable  to  buy  for  cash,  then 
try  to  budget  the  proposition;  most  stores 
will  co-operate. 

Incidentally  Santa  Claus  heard  all  about 
the  missus  and  blamed  if  the  old  rascal  didn’t 
slip  a nice  shiny  new  medium  action  Granger, 
6 ft.,  4%  oz.,  into  her  sock  Xmas  eve.  Coupled 
with  a sparkling  Pfleuger  reel  and  a lot  of 
Gladding  9-lb  line,  the  Better  Half  is  now 
gunning  for  a 30-incher.  The  old  man?  . . . 
he’s  still  hoping  for  a mere  comforting  26- 
inch  infant  just  to  save  his  face.  Funny,  not 
by  a long  shot — you  should  hear  the  wolves 
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howl  on  his  trail,  even  the  kids  snicker  in 
our  neighborhood. 

While  this  fisherman  and  some  of  his 
fishing  pals  entertain  a strong  personal  pref- 
erence for  the  fly  rod,  long  tapered  leaders, 
and  certain  streamers,  always  without  spin- 
ners, still  over  the  course  of  a full  season  it 
is  probable  the  plugging  assembly,  skillfully 
handled,  will  take  bigger  bass — if  not  more 
— and  cost  less  both  originally  and  in  main- 
tenance. But  in  fishing  pleasure  and  fighting 
superiority  of  the  hooked  bass,  pound  for 
pound,  inch  for  inch,  there  is  no  comparison, 
the  fly  rod  edges  miles  ahead.  With  the  latter 
tool  even  a twelve  inch  smallmouth  will  give 
a good  account  of  himself  if  snared  in  fast 
water,  offer  more  of  that  illusory  power; 
a 14-incher  rates  more  than  a bit  interest- 
ing under  the  same  conditions,  but  it  seems 
the  battlers  must  boast  the  all  too  uncommon 
longitudinal  dimensions  of  16,  17,  18  or  more 
before  promising  an  equal  thrill  on  the 
shorter  stick;  at  least  such  is  the  opinion 
of  the  above  mentioned  pals  who  employ 
both  outfits  and  who  are  reasonably  adept 
in  the  matter  of  enticing  strikes.  Unfortu- 
nately the  flyman  has  little  or  no  chance  of 
connecting  with  the  walleyes — in  our  lo- 
cality at  least  deep  riding  plugs  outscore 
all  other  lures,  including  minnows,  worms 
and  sundry  live  bait,  and  notwithstanding 
certain  opinions  to  the  contrary. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  season, 
July  and  August,  as  the  dragon  flies  and 
other  insects  hover  closely  over  the  water, 
the  flyman  apparently  has  a distinct  mid- 
day advantage  which  fades  into  doubtful- 
ness as  evening  shadows  begin  to  merge  with 
twilight  and  big  lunkers  slip  away  from  day- 
time hiding  places,  pugnacious,  forage  bent, 
looking  for  something  to  smash — ready  to  do 
battle  with  fly  or  plug  without  provocation. 
Ofttimes  despite  waterway  lore  in  the  oppo- 
site, nice  bass  may  be  taken  quite  regularly 
at  high  noon  on  the  hottest,  most  stifling  day, 
with  flies  worked  in  the  fast  cool  surging 
riffles,  especially  adjacent  to  weed  patches. 

Late  September  and  October  upon  occasion 
challenge  the  flyman’s  patience  and  inge- 
nuity; some  days  are  excellent,  other  dis- 
appointing. 

Bass,  the  voracious,  seek  deeper  water  as 
the  frost  comes  along,  are  anxious  to  hit 
when  contacted,  and  generally  the  plugger 
reaches  them  a bit  easier  and  with  less  dis- 
turbance of  silt,  all  of  which  was  indelibly 
emblazoned  upon  the  personal  calendar  in 
a dramatic  moment  during  the  waning  season 
a year  or  so  ago. 

To  those  of  you  (I  didn’t  see  any) 
who  may  have  been  fishing  in  the  same  im- 
mediate neighborhood  that  last  Sunday  after- 
noon of  October  1939  and  have  forgotten 
what  a day  it  turned  out  to  be,  let  us  re- 
call that  the  wind  blew  a gale,  spray  froze 
on  the  guides,  the  only  known  fisherman 
on  the  river  shivered,  suffered  and  cussed 
. . . late  in  the  afternoon  dark  storm  banks 
scurried  low  from  horizon  to  horizon,  sleet 
or  hail  rifled  down,  snow  swirled  and  rain 
patted. 

Ten  years  is  a long  span  and  the  knack  of 
the  overhand  cast  lingered  back  there  some- 
where in  a musty  forgotten  comer;  perhaps 
it  remained  at  home  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Anyway  most  anyone  can  side- 
swipe, so  side-swiping  reigned  supreme,  and 
almost  before  a stuttering  darky  might  ar- 
ticulate “Jack  Robinson”  four  blamed  nice 
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bronze  backs,  all  pathetically  sluggish, 
sampled  those  doctored  barbs. 

In  all  fairness  perhaps  it  is  difficult  for 
the  uninitiated  to  understand  why  in  com- 
mon sense  a fellow  would  stick  to  a river 
of  an  afternoon  such  as  just  described,  but 
it  is  an  integral  and  entwined  part  of  the 
unfathomable  fascination  connected  with 
artificials,  the  affinity  and  breath  of  the  great 
outdoors,  the  urge  to  explore,  delve  into 
the  unknown  and  conquer,  a pulling  driving 
something  that  always  beckons  the  devotee 
back  and  back  and  back  and  exhorts  him  on 
and  on  and  on.  For  the  artificial  man  there 
is  more  to  angling  than  merely  catching  fish 
• — there  is  action,  finesse,  skill,  the  pride  of 
mastery- — always  something  new  as  he  wades 
from  shore  to  shore,  from  bend  to  bend, 
from  lowland  to  bluff — God  hovers  near,  life 
unfolds,  the  mystic  web  of  the  past  unravels 
for  him  with  vision  to  see,  with  soul  to  feel, 
with  imagination  to  bridge  the  gap  of  age- 
less time. 

By  inclination  your  correspondent  is  a 
big  water  basser  and  the  friendly  poetic 
Blue  Juniata  captivates  his  every  fancy;  he 
cherishes  each  murmuring  ripple  of  its 
talking  waters  with  a passionate  admiration, 
knowing  full  well  the  nearby  Conodoguinet 
breeds  bigger  fish,  but  in  comparison  with 
the  Juniata’s  stately  majesty,  there  is  no 
just  parallel. 

Wonderous  Blue  Juniata  with  her  nearby 
sleepy  fringing  wooded  hills;  romantic  river 
of  enchantment,  fairyland  of  the  ages.  Famed 
in  song  and  story,  her  shores  have  echoed 
and  re-echoed  to  the  cry  of  the  marauding 
Mohawk,  the  screech  of  the  raiding  Seneca, 
the  whoop  of  the  scalping  Tuscarora.  Alike 
she  has  laughed  at  the  banter  of  Crawford’s 
doomed  band,  resounding  to  the  blare  of 
Braddock’s  trumpets,  cheering  to  the  sturdy 
swaggering  manhood  of  Mad  Anthony 
Wayne’s  rough  and  tumble,  youthful,  fight- 
ing Pennsylvania  Line. 

Again  there  is  more  to  angling  than 
merely  assassinating  fish — a man  must  be 
part  dreamer,  part  poet,  part  visionary  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest — he  must  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb part  of  the  surrounding  mysticism, 
merge  with  the  quite  placid  grandeur,  con- 
jure up  the  stirring  past  that  went  into  the 
making  of  all  this. 

Nowadays  there  is  something  about  the 
Juniata’s  calm  restful  placidity  and  peace- 
ful promise  that  soothes  one’s  every  nerve 
and  rests  the  very  soul.  Although  this  dub 
can  not  swim  a whit,  sometimes  immersed 
to  the  armpits,  he  wades  the  slippery  ledges 
from  shoreline  to  shoreline  without  a mo- 
ment’s trepidation  or  fear.  Always  a 
dreamer,  sometimes  standing  out  there  in  the 
mid-river  stillness,  in  fancy  I hear  the  wave- 
lets talking  to  one  another  of  other  days. 
In  reverie,  I can  see  the  green  blanket  of 
lush  undergrowth  cautiously  part  along  a 
lonely,  secluded  shore,  a timid  Indian  maid 
peers  out,  then  graceful  as  a startled  fawn 
she  tiptoes  to  the  water’s  edge  and  bathes  her 
exquisite  loveliness  with  the  cooling  refresh- 
ing balm.  It  is  the  Wild  Alfarata. 

Or  suddenly  coming  around  a bend,  one 
visions  warriors  in  war-paint  and  feathers, 
heads  shaven,  scalp  locks  standing  upright 
in  defiance,  ready  for  battle;  Oneida,  Onon- 
daga, Mohawk,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Tuscarora, 
far  away  from  their  native  hunting  grounds, 
grouped  in  a great  circle  about  a stealthy 
smokeless  fire.  There’s  the  stately  Com- 
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A.  B.  Twining  of  Dalton  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  fine  largemouth  bass,  which  tipped 
the  scales  at  5 pounds  5 ounces. 


planter,  the  Mohawk,  arms  folded,  head 
thrown  back,  grim  of  visage,  stern  of  de- 
meanor, fierce,  implacable,  silently  standing 
aside  and  peering  with  far-seeing  eyes  out 
into  the  distance.  And  Red  Jacket,  the 
Seneca;  Peter  Martin,  the  Oneida.  And 

greatest  of  them  all — tall,  commanding,  regal, 
Thayendanegea — Joseph  Brant,  chief  of  all 
the  Iroquois!  Men  of  war  and  plunder  whose 
very  fierceness  carried  all  the  Six  Nations 
and  their  blood  drenched  empire  to  eventual 
doom. 

Red  Jacket,  doughty  warrior,  fierce  foeman, 
but  withal  always  an  apostle  of  peace, 
raises  his  hands  skyward  in  eloquent  ges- 
ture, and  words  pour  from  his  lips  in  a 
vibrant,  musical  torrent.  Almost  one  can 
hear  him  say:  “The  Iroquois  is  a fool;  he  is 
few  in  number,  the  white  man  comes  across 
the  great  water  as  the  new  leaves  in  the 
spring.  Let  us  return  to  our  lodges  near 
the  northern  lakes,  there  to  settle  down  in 
peace  beside  the  paleface  brother,  else  we 
all  perish!” 

“The  Red  Jacket  is  a coward — he  counsels 
the  old  women,”  contemptuously  hisses  Corn- 
planter. 

“No,  the  Jacket  is  not  afraid!”  again  sadly, 
fervently  the  Seneca.  “He  does  not  fear  to 
die;  only  he  sees  the  dead  storm  driven 
leaves  of  winter  heaping  over  the  still 
frozen  mounds  that  were  our  children,  our 
wives,  our  old  people,  our  bravest  warriors. 
Lead  on!  Where  the  Mohawk  walks,  there 
too  the  Seneca  dares  to  tread.” 

Thayendanegea  speaks  sharply,  decisively. 
Red  Jacket  has  won — stealthily  the  warlike 
ghosts  in  single  file  dissolve  into  wraith-like 
nothingness  against  the  rocky  hillside  up 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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TACKLE  GUESSWORK 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

the  actual  measurements  correspond  to  the 
standard  scale  as  closely  as  reasonably  effi- 
cient manufacturing  technique  will  permit. 

But  why  go  by  the  alphabet  at  all?  Why 
not  mark  lines  so  that  a code  book  is  not  re- 
quired to  tell  what  they  are.  It  would  be  just 
as  easy,  in  fact  easier,  to  put  the  dimensions 
right  on  the  labels.  Instead  of  marking  a line 
“GBG”,  with  no  clew  whatsoever,  outside  the 
catalog,  and  maybe  none  even  there,  as  to 
how  much  level  “G”,  how  much  level  “B” 
and  how  much  taper  made  up  the  line,  why 
not  label  the  container  so  that  it  will  tell 
exactly  what  the  line  is? 

Why  not  something  on  this  order? 

“30-60-30”  in  large  type,  and  then  below, 
more  specifically,  “30/ 4-taper/10-55/60-taper 
1/10-30/4.” 

This  would  be  easy  for  any  buyer  in  the 
know  to  understand. 

As  some  lines  are  heavier  than  others,  in  the 
same  diameters,  it  would  be  helpful  to  list  the 
weight  per  lineal  foot  and  the  specific  gravity, 
which  would  give  an  idea  of  casting  charac- 
teristics and  floatability. 

Why  not?  Surely  we  are  entitled  to  an  in- 
telligent standard  method  of  specification.  It 
is  coming,  inevitably. 

When  one  buys  gut  for  leaders  one  is  even 
more  helpless.  In  natural  gut,  to  be  sure,  we 
cannot  very  well  expect  anything  more  than 
sketchy  sorting,  as  no  two  lengths  of  natural 
are  alike,  and  no  single  piece  is  uniform  in 
diameter,  or  even  quite  round,  throughout  its 
length.  But  drawn  gut  is  something  else  again. 

Gut  can  be  drawn  to  exceedingly  close 
tolerances,  and  is.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  two  manufacturers  use  quite  the  same 
schedule  of  diameters,  though  most  of  them 


use,  for  the  finer  gages,  the  same  designa- 
tions, X,  2X,  3X  etc.  In  the  heavier  weights 
this  lack  of  uniformity  is  in  reverse.  There 
is  at  least  nominal  uniformity  in  diameter, 
but  none  at  all  in  name.  There  are  several 
series  of  pet  designations  for  the  various  sizes 
which  nobody  but  the  late  Addison  Simms 
of  Seattle  could  remember. 

The  attached  table  (Figure  2)  shows  several 
scales  of  drawn  gut,  no  two  of  which  entirely 
agree.  There  are  still  others.  In  general  the 
steps  are  by  thousandths  and  half  thousandths, 
but  one  prominent  supplier  (Alcock)  uses 
British  Imperial  Wire  Gauge,  which  tapers 
the  steps.  A good  scale,  but  hard  to  remem- 
ber, and  unnecessarily  complex. 

There  is  a crying  need  of  a standard  gut 
scale,  uniform  in  its  steps,  and  easily  check- 
able with  a gut  gauge  or  micrometer,  to  even 
thousandths,  or  if  need  be,  to  half  thousandths 
in  the  finest  gauges.  It  should  be  of  universal 
application,  and  include  all  gut  substitutes, 
some  of  which  are  now  graded  on  scales  of 
their  own,  based  supposedly  on  pound  break- 
ing test,  not  diameter,  but  actually  meaning- 
less as  a guide  either  to  thickness  or  to  tensile 
strength.  If  you  want  to  know  what  they 
measure  you  have  to  gauge  them  yourself. 
But  then,  after  all,  so  do  you  with  drawn  gut. 

There  are  absolutely  no  standards,  either 
of  size  or  in  terminology,  in  leader  materials. 
It  is  all  wrong,  fella,  and  I don’t  know  why 
we  have  put  up  with  it  so  long. 

Figure  3 shows  a suggested  uniform  scale 
with  ample  tolerances,  which  could  be  used 
equally  well  with  all  kinds  of  leader  material, 
natural  gut,  drawn  gut,  “jap”,  and  the  new 
synthetics.  It  is  close  enough  to  the  average 
of  scales  now  in  use  to  cause  no  confusion, 
and  would  make  possible  the  purchase  of  any 
kind  of  leader  material  without  error.  The 
present  most  common  designations  could  be 
retained,  if  desired,  though  figures  are  more 
specific  and  readily  understandable. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  “Seven  Thousandths” 
as  to  say  “Three  Exx”  and  a whole  lot  more 
likely  to  ring  the  bell.  Many  of  us  do  that 
very  thing  now,  and  carry  micrometers  or  gut 
gauges  to  make  sure. 

From  talks  with  several  of  them  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  would  welcome  standard- 
ization of  terminology  and  specifications.  It 
would  greatly  simplify  their  production  prob- 
lems, and  be  an  inestimable  protection  to 
honest  manufacturers.  But  no  single  manu- 
facturer wants  to  be  the  one  to  take  the 
initiative,  though  each  one  almost  without 
exception  probably  wishes  that  someone 
would.  It  is  easier  for  the  individual  to  let 
nature  take  its  course.  They  are  drifting  into 
it,  little  by  little,  as  it  is.  But  don’t  blame 
the  manufacturers;  it  isn’t  entirely  their  fault. 
It  is  largely  because  the  buyer  seems  entirely 
indifferent  or  at  least  inarticulate. 

If  you  do  want  standardization  of  terms  and 
patterns,  you  have  got  to  say  so. 

Talk  to  your  tackle  dealer.  Write  to  your 
sports  magazine.  Give  your  business  to  manu- 
facturers who  are  living  up  to  such  standards 
as  have  already  been  set  up.  Tell  them  why 
you  are  favoring  them.  And  tell  the  other 
fellow  too. 

If  you  do  that  you  will  have  satisfactory 
standards  very  quickly. 


FOR  THE  GLORY  OF  THE 
SURF 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

January  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  you 
know  that  California  has  in  August  P. 
Livenais,  the  greatest  surf  caster  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

It  is  entirely  within  reason  to  picture  the 
Ocean  City  Cup  Tournament  of  the  future 
conducted  as  an  elimination  contest  with 
teams  entered  from  Maine  to  Florida  as  well 
as  the  Pacific  Coast.  Preliminary  tournaments 
held  by  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
would  bring  together  in  one  grand  “World’s 
Series  Casting  Tournament,”  the  cream  of 
surf  casters  from  all  over,  fighting  to  gain 
supremacy  for  the  Glory  of  the  Surf. 

But,  this  year  at  least,  the  four  teams  re- 
viewed above  are  the  best  bets.  Take  your 
pick.  As  for  me — well,  just  as  long  as  every 
man  of  the  Dover  teams  continues  to  take 
Harold  Lentz’s  advice  and  give  that  first 
cast  “all  he’s  got,”  I think  the  cup  is  going 
to  stay  right  here  in  Philly. 


ERIE  BASS  SEASON 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

who  were  on  the  Island  that  morning,  were 
not  from  Erie  County  but  mostly  from  the 
central  part  of  the  State.  A great  many  of 
them  came  in  from  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  this  account  and  your 
coverage  of  the  opening  day  here  in  Erie 
will  give  the  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  interested  parties  some  idea  of  what 
Erie  has  to  offer  to  the  followers  of  the 
pastime  of  Izaak  Walton.” 


Water  provided  for  cattle  and  sheep  under 
the  national  conservation  program  of  the 
Grazing  Service  saved  the  town  of  Fruita, 
Colo.,  from  a serious  water  famine  last  win- 
ter, when  residents  installed  a temporary 
pipe  line  from  a service  well  after  the  town 
reservoir  became  clogged  with  ice  and  snow. 


Commissioner  Cliff  Welsh  retrieves  a long  cast 
on  opening  day  at  Erie. 
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ROLL,  JUNIATA,  ROLL 

(Continued,  from  Page  20) 

toward  the  northern  star,  and  the  dreamer 
comes  back  to  life. 

Other  times  the  picturesque  Skikellimy 
and  his  lesser  chieftains  glide  by  in  silent 
mist  borne  canoes,  salmon  spears  poised, 
eyes  glued  to  the  rocky  channels.  Or  per- 
chance a sudden  fusillade  of  shots,  the  pierc- 
ing whoop  of  the  raider,  sound  of  pursuit 
and  flight,  the  white  renegade  Girty  and  his 
redskinned  companions  break  through  the 
underbrush,  one  painted  demon  waving  aloft 
a bloody  longhaired  scalp  in  one  hand,  the 
blond  curls  of  a babe  in  the  other,  kick 
their  hidden  canoes  out  into  the  current 
and  speed  for  the  other  shore. 

Another  time  quietly,  pantherlike,  lithe  and 
lean,  blackened  rifle  alert,  knife  and  hatchet 
ready,  the  Black  Hunter  slips  from  rock  to 
rock,  bush  to  bush,  hill  to  hill,  his  deerskin 
raiment  raven  in  hue,  his  face  painted  the 
sooty  midnight  of  charcoal,  black  as  an 
Angel  of  Hades,  only  teeth  and  eyes  showing 
as  blots  of  white  in  the  inkiness.  It  is  he 
who  returned  to  his  lonely  Juniata  cabin 
to  find  three  babes  tomahawked  and  twitch- 
ing in  a shamble  of  blood — it  is  he  who 
found  his  beautiful  young  wife  devastated 
and  scalped,  still  enough  alive  to  cradle  her 
raw,  bleeding,  hairless  head  on  his  knee,  then 
to  sob  out  her  last  piteous  soul-wracking 
breath  on  his  maddened  bosom — it  is  he  who 
forever  blacked  his  face  and  foreswore  a life 
•of  peace  for  an  existence  of  vengeance  and 
a watchfulness  that  a like  fate  should  not 
befall  frontier  womanhood  where  he  might 
prevent — it  is  he  who  made  his  very  name 
an  omen  of  dread  in  tepee,  longhouse  and 
village  o’er  all  that  vast  wilderness  stretching 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Juniata  unto  the 
Canadas — it  is  he  who  exacted  a lifelong  toll 
for  the  demonical  wrong  that  wrecked  his 
life.  Often  I muse  where  did  that  poor  tor- 
tured soul  cease  to  live  and  how  . . . what 
tomahawk  or  arrow  finally  crashed  into  the 
back  of  that  blackened  head  or  between  those 
broad  sturdy  shoulders  to  forever  erase  the 
hideous  memory  of  innocent  loved  ones  so 
cruelly  butchered  in  a frenzy  of  lust,  rape 
and  hate.  Somewhere  in  those  wild,  lonely 
blue  Juniata  hills  his  crumbling  bones 
moulder  with  the  dust — he  belongs  to  the 
ages — and  once  again  he  walks  with  those 
whom  he  loved  and  for  whom  he  dedicated 
his  life.  I hope  he  has  found  eternal  peace — 
where  the  raider’s  campfire  never  smokes 
and  the  still  of  the  midnight  darkness  never 
splits  with  the  whoop  of  the  savage,  the 
scream  of  murdered  children,  the  piteous 
moan  of  white  women  stripped  naked,  tor- 
tured and  mutilated  in  mass  orgies  of  lust 
and  death  for  the  amusement  and  sport  of 
blood  crazed  fanatical  painted  demons. 

And  shed  a tear,  too,  for  the  poor  Indian, 
child  of  nature  and  worthy  foeman,  outnum- 
bered, poorly  equipped,  he  never  had  a 
chance.  Day  after  day  in  despair  he  saw  the 
white  tide  sweeping  onward,  always  onward 
toward  the  setting  sun,  engulfing  him,  his 
children,  his  home,  his  land,  and  with  a wis- 
dom sometimes  to  be  envied  by  haughty 
statesmen  today  the  red  man  visioned  the 
ultimate  in  a never  failing  foresight  . . . the 
Indian  was  doomed.  Wantonly,  desperately, 
cruelly  he  waged  war  with  his  poor  tools;  just 
as  wantonly,  ferociously,  did  the  encroaching 


white;  there  were  bad  actors  on  both  sides. 
Indian  homes  too  felt  the  torch,  not  always  in 
retaliation,  but  all  too  often  in  greed.  Indian 
children  were  murdered,  Indian  maids,  some- 
times the  fairest  virgins  of  the  tribe,  pilloried 
by  the  loose  footed,  glib  tongued,  wandering, 
adventuring  white  Lothario.  Just  so  is  the 
march  of  civilization;  together  they  hated, 
suffered,  fought  and  died.  Ofttimes  now  in 
secluded  glen,  verdant  meadow  and  wind- 
swept plateau  side  by  side  they  turn  back 
to  dust  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  eternity.  God 
grant  them  the  peace  they  seldom  knew  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Juniata. 

Just  this  and  more  the  Blue  Juniata 
nurtures  for  him  with  the  eye  to  see,  the 
ear  to  hear,  the  imagination  to  appreciate. 
Yes,  fishing  is  more  than  catching  fish — 
and  you’ll  be  carrying  your  share,  doing  your 
mite  and  accepting  the  challenge  of  better 
sport  just  so  soon  as  you  adopt  artificials  ex- 
clusively and  for  all  time,  and  do  your  ut- 
most to  encourage  others  to  embrace  like 
progressiveness.  Remember,  too,  yours  is  a 
heritage  of  battles  won.  Roll,  Juniata,  Roll! 


YOUR  LIGHT  LURE  OUTFIT 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 


writer  noted  that  strikes,  when  they  occurred 
on  the  baby  lures,  came  during  the  first  few 
feet  of  the  retrieve.  On  a number  of  occa- 
sions, when  the  water  was  exceptionally 
clear,  bass  would  follow  the  lure  on  a slower 
retrieve  finally  turning  away  without  strik- 
ing. Perhaps  there  is  an  element  of  surprise 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  too,  surprise 
at  the  strange  object  invading  its  lair  which, 
coupled  with  its  instinctive  pugnacity,  causes 
the  bass  to  connect  with  the  lure.  It’s  just 
theory  but  after  all,  fishing  is  a good  bit  of 
that.  One  other  variation  may  be  employed 
while  fishing  the  Midg.  This  lure  is  a good 
floater,  and  it  may  be  left  to  rest  on  the  sur- 
face for  perhaps  a full  minute  after  the  cast. 
Retrieving  it  about  a foot  at  a time,  and 
allowing  plenty  of  time  to  elapse  between 
the  initial  five  or  six  short  retrieves  may  be 
tried  on  occasion  with  good  results. 

We  are  now  approaching  much  deeper 
water,  at  the  base  of  a sharp  towering  ledge 
and  immediately  below  a fast  riffle  at  the 
head  of  the  pool.  Here  in  the  cooler  area 
where  springs  come  up  in  the  stream  bed  is 
often  a favorite  lurking  place  for  bass  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  an  excellent  location 
for  walleyed  pike,  if  they  occur  in  the  stream. 
Since  the  main  idea  will  be  to  go  down  after 
them,  a good  sinking  type  of  plug  that  stays 
deep  on  the  retrieve  is  called  for.  In  this 
instance,  the  Heddon  Midget  River  Runt  with 
the  black  back  and  shiner  scale  finish  will 
get  the  call.  Creek  pools  of  the  type  men- 
tioned sometimes  range  to  12  or  15  feet  in 
extreme  depth  and  after  the  cast  has  been 
made,  the  lure  should  be  permitted  to  settle 
until  you  are  certain  it  is  down  close  to  bot- 
tom. The  retrieve  of  this  little  wobbler  should 
be  very  slow,  and  it  will  be  found  that  even 
with  slow  reeling,  plenty  of  action  will  be 
imparted  to  it.  Careful  and  persistent  cast- 
ing in  this  deep  water  may  bring  results. 

Very  often  in  creek  fishing,  wide  shallow 
flats  are  overlooked  from  the  angle  of  their 
possibilities.  To  judge  a flat  on  its  depth  is  an 
almost  certain  way  to  miss  good  chances  for 
sizable  fish.  Shallow  stream  sections  usually 
harbor  large  quantities  of  forage  fishes  such 


as  the  silver  shiner  and  good  bass  not  in- 
frequently are  to  be  found  in  such  water. 
The  same  goes  for  pickerel.  Immediately 
above  the  hypothetical  water  we  have  just 
fished  is  a flat  that  answers  the  description 
given.  Large  beds  of  ruffled  pond  weed  oc- 
cur here,  lying  only  a few  inches  below 
the  water  surface,  and  a number  of  shallow 
narrow  channels  occur  that  have  a bassy 
look.  Here  is  water  made  to  order  for  your 
little  surface  lure,  the  Creek  Chub  Midget 
Plunker.  Special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  narrow  channels  and  where  offshore 
coves  occur,  even  if  there  is  a lot  of  vege- 
tation in  evidence,  this  baby  surface  plug 
will  come  in  handy.  You  may  be  surprised 
at  the  size  of  the  bass  or  pickerel  that  can 
be  enticed  from  such  water  on  occasion. 

We  have  now  covered  a number  of  typical 
situations  that  may  be  encountered  by  the 
light  lure  caster  on  small  bass  streams.  That 
there  are  many  others  is  obvious,  but  the 
lure  selection  listed  should  take  care  of  your 
needs  in  most  of  the  water  to  be  fished.  It 
cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  big 
creek  smallmouths  are  mighty  wary,  and  the 
less  splashing  and  fussing  about  you  do,  the 
better  are  your  chances  for  hooking  into 
one  of  them.  Pay  close  attention  to  the 
shorelines  and  watch  for  minnows  skipping 
into  the  shallows.  That  means  bass  or 
pickerel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with 
capital  letters.  If  it  comes  to  a matter  of 
stretching  the  length  of  your  cast  to  splat 
it  into  a cove  where  minnows  were  observed 
to  skip  over  the  surface,  by  all  means  do  it, 
rather  than  attempt  to  approach  through 
wading  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  section 
to  be  fished.  Careful  fishing  with  the  light 
plugs  will  mean  more  dividends  in  sport. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  here  that 
the  only  code  worth  following  for  the  light 


Four  Erie  anglers  with  their  catch  of  rainbow 
trout  taken  one  day  last  season  in  deep  Lake 
Pleasant.  Erie  county. 
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Bill  Guckert  and  Harris  Breth  tried  their  luck  at  plugging  in  the  Bay  on  opening  day  of  the 

bass  season  at  Erie. 


lure  caster  is  one  that  calls  for  killing  few 
fish.  You’ll  find  these  baby  lures  mighty 
deadly  in  taking  bass,  pickerel  and  other 
game  fish,  so  deadly  that  a fellow  who  fishes 
only  for  the  limit  or  meat  should  be  ashamed 
to  take  it  up.  As  a sporting  proposition,  it’s 
superb.  You  hook  few  fish  so  deeply  as  to 
cause  them  serious  injury,  and  the  pleasure 
of  placing  your  casts  alone  is  a compensating 
factor  for  off  days  when  strikes  are  few 
and  far  between.  Set  your  own  size  limit, 
and  make  it  at  least  11  inches;  your  “per- 
sonal” creel  limit  should  not  exceed  two,  or 
on  the  very  outside,  three  husky  bass  in 
a day. 

The  sport’s  the  thing.  Let’s  keep  it  that 
way. 


HIS  FIRST  MUSKIE 

Wrote  Mrs.  Harold  B.  McIntyre,  Meadville: 

“First  of  all,  leave  me  state  that  my  hus- 
band is  an  ardent  reader  of  your  magazine 
even  tho’  his  name  may  not  appear  on  your 
subscription  list,  as  he  purchases  the  book 
each  month  from  a local  newsstand.  Also, 
may  I bring  to  light  that  we  are  probably 
the  world’s  worst  composers  so  we  drew 
straws  to  see  who  writes  this  story.  Un- 
fortunately, I lost,  but  hope  you  do  not  suffer 
too  badly  because  of  my  misfortune. 

“But,  to  get  on  with  the  tale — my  husband 
has  been  a follower  of  Izaak  Walton,  with 
regards  to  fishing,  for  the  past  five  years 
and  he  has  fished  in  many  waters,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  State  with  comparatively  little 
success.  Several  years  ago  he  did  catch  a 
salmon  or  walleyed  pike  weighing  four 
pounds,  two  ounces  but  that  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  success  as  a fisherman  up  until 
he  caught  a 25  pound  muskellunge  pictured 
with  him  on  the  enclosed  photo. 

“It’s  quite  a tale  and  I only  wish  I could 
do  it  justice  but  I’ll  give  you  the  facts  in 
plain  language  and  hope  that  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  “dress  them  up”  in  any  man- 
ner you  see  fit. 

“It  all  started  with  the  article  in  your 
magazine  concerning  muskellunge  fishing — 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  fish  for  them, 


etc.  This  inspired  Mr.  McIntyre  with  a de- 
sire to  land  one  of  these  very  game  fish  and 
with  this  desire  in  mind,  he  set  out  to  try 
his  luck.  His  travels  took  him  to  Cambridge 
Springs,  a small  town  fifteen  miles  directly 
north  of  Meadville,  Pa.  Through  this  little 
town  run  the  waters  of  French  Creek — the 
creek  that  was  to  produce  the  lucky  catch. 

“Upon  arrival  at  Cambridge  Springs,  my 
husband  and  his  pal  secured  a boat  and 
headed  for  the  deep  waters  of  the  creek 
about  a mile  upstream  from  the  boat  landing. 
In  some  places,  and,  for  three  and  four  miles 
at  a stretch,  this  creek  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  deep  and  has  been  considered 
for  years  by  the  people  of  this  district,  to 
be  good  muskie  fishing.  However,  this  was 
Hal’s  first  experience  in  these  waters.  Guess 
the  proverb  concerning  the  grass  being 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  would 


apply  here  as  I’ve  stated  before  that  he’d 
fished  far  and  wide  but  not  much  around 
home  territory. 

“After  trolling  for  about  an  hour  with  live 
bait,  his  reel  suddenly  started  the  song  that 
all  true  fishermen  love  and  the  battle 
was  on.  I’ve  heard  this  story  so  many 
times  it  really  seems  as  tho’  it  were  my 
own  and  I the  angler  to  bring  this  muskie 
to  dry  land.  But  to  get  on  with  the  happen- 
ings as  they  occurred.  The  little  reel  con- 
tinued its  merry  song  until  about  sixty  yards 
had  gone  out  and  then,  like  a bolt  from  the 
blue,  the  fish  broke  water  and  then  to  Hal, 
after  seeing  the  size  of  the  fish  came  the 
realization  that  at  last  a muskie  was  on  the 
end  of  his  hook.  With  this  realization  came 
the  thrill  that  only  such  knowledge  could 
bring.  Now  that  the  muskie  really  had  his 
hook,  the  time  had  come  to  use  his  skill  in 
landing  the  monster.  It  broke  water  six  or 
seven  times  before  he  finally  got  it  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  boat.  Hal’s  contention 
is  that  the  hook  caught  in  the  roof  of  the 
fish’s  mouth  and  that  the  fish  kept  going 
out  until  about  fifty  yards  of  fifty-four  pound 
test  line  had  unreeled  itself  and  that  the 
strain  on  the  line  was  the  cause  of  the  fish 
being  hooked  in  this  manner. 

“The  first  time  the  muskie  broke  water 
he  spat  the  chub  from  his  mouth  and  at 
the  same  time  he  embedded  the  hook  deeper 
in  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Evidently  he  im- 
mediately set  his  jaws  in  the  leader  and  tried 
to  saw  it  in  two  with  his  thousands  of  little 
teeth.  The  strain  and  pull  was  terrific,  par- 
ticularly so  on  a five  and  one-half  foot  cast- 
ing rod,  that  being  the  rod  my  husband  had 
in  use. 

“On  five  different  occasions  the  fish  broke 
water  and  twice  Hal  let  him  run  but  always 
having  enough  tension  on  the  line  to  prevent 
any  slack. 

“After  about  half  an  hour  of  wandering 
and  hoping,  Hal  had  the  fish  along  side  the 
boat  where  his  Pal  Herb  Haas  was  ready 
with  a twenty-four  inch  net,  to  dip  Mr. 
Muskellunge  into  the  boat.  He  succeeded 
in  getting  the  net  under  the  fish  but  as  he 


Fishermen  counted  on  the  North  Pier  at  Erie  numbered  331. 
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Harold  B.  McIntyre  of  Meadville  with  his  fine 
muskie. 

had  more  fish  than  he  could  support  in  the 
air,  from  a standing  position,  he  then  slid 
the  handle  of  the  net  along  the  edge  of  the 
boat  until  Hal  could  reach  the  outside  hoop 
of  the  net,  enabling  him  to  flop  the  catch 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  but  as  it  struggled 
there  Hal  and  Herb  realized  that  it  was  still 
not  their  fish  as  any  moment  he  was  apt 
to  leap  from  their  clutches  and  go  swimming 
away,  down  stream. 

“The  net  still  encircled  the  fish  and  as  it 
tore  about  in  its  efforts  to  be  free,  it  sent 
the  net  from  its  hoop.  At  the  same  time  Herb 
kept  telling  Hal  to  hit  it  with  an  oar  and  as 
Herb  was  doing  his  best  to  hold  the  fish  on 
the  floor  of  the  boat,  while  on  all  fours,  Hal, 
in  his  excitement  was  hitting  everything  but 
the  fish. 

“A  couple  brother  anglers  happened  by  as 
Hal  got  his  strike  and  they  had  witnessed  the 
whole  procedure,  while  courteously  standing 
by.  Not  until  the  fish  was  successfully  in  the 
boat,  did  they  offer  assistance  and  their 
services  in  subduing  the  muskie,  were  quick- 
ly accepted,  as  they  turned  their  efforts,  as 
well  as  an  oar,  to  some  good,  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  effect.  Both  men  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise  of  the  muskie  and 
one  fellow  remarked  that  he  had  fished 
those  waters  for  ten  years  and  although  he 
had  caught  a number  of  muskies,  he  had 
yet  to  catch  such  a beauty.  Hal  did  not  men- 
tion that  it  was  his  first  muskellunge  but  if 
I know  my  husband  very  well,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  divulge  this  bit  of  in- 
formation.” 
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JEANNETTE  SPORTSMEN  HOST 
TO  COUNTY  CLUBS 

Jeannette  Sportsmen’s  association  was  host 
to  members  of  the  Westmoreland  County 
sportsmen’s  associations  at  a meeting  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  municipal  building  at 
Jeannette.  About  100  representatives  were 
present  from  more  than  a score  of  county 
associations.  J.  Q.  Reed,  Murrysville,  presi- 
dent of  the  county  organization,  presided 
with  George  Rugh,  Greensburg,  secretary  of 
the  county  association. 

Reports  by  officers  and  members  of  the 
various  county  organizations  were  made  on 
matters  of  interest  to  the  sportsmen,  and  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  a number  of  items  for  the 
preservation  of  game  and  better  fishing  con- 
ditions. 

On  motion  of  I.  G.  Moyer  the  meeting 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  keeping  Lake 
Dom  closed  for  five  days  following  stocking. 

Robert  Yake  announced  the  fishing  con- 
test will  be  conducted  again  this  year  and 
on  motion  the  club  decided  to  participate 
in  the  contest. 

J.  B.  Basehore,  chairman  of  the  dog  com- 
mittee, announced  another  hunting  dog  will 
be  given  away  at  the  annual  outing  to  be 
held  at  Idlewild  this  summer. 

Mr.  Patton,  of  the  Vandergrift  association, 
reported  his  club  members  had  planted  a 
large  number  of  willow  trees  along  trout 
streams.  Howard  Barner,  of  the  Irwin  asso- 
ciation, made  a report  of  enforcement  of  the 
dog  lew.  R.  Yake,  chairman  of  the  banquet 
committee,  reported  progress. 

Moyer  spoke  on  civilian  defense  and  sug- 
gested that  as  many  as  could  attend  a parade 
in  Greensburg  Memorial  day  or  the  Fourth 
of  July,  carry  their  guns.  Later  a motion  was 
made  and  adopted  to  parade  in  Greensburg, 
July  4. 

Measures  before  the  legislature  of  interest 
to  sportsmen  were  informally  discussed  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  seeking 
the  support  of  that  organization  against 
stream  pollution. 


President  Reed  suggested  naming  a Father 
and  Son  Fishing  day  and  on  the  motion  the 
third  Sunday  in  May  was  named  as  the  date 
by  the  county  association. 

Chairman  Barner  of  the  program  com- 
mittee took  charge  of  the  meeting  and  intro- 
duced Ross  Leffler,  McKeesport,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  who  en- 
tertained with  a talk  on  the  work  being  done 
by  the  commission  in  improving  sporting 
conditions.  He  was  followed  by  Reed,  La- 
trobe,  supervisor  of  the  distribution  of  food 
for  game,  who  told  of  the  work  his  depart- 
ment is  doing  to  improve  hunting  conditions. 

Moyer  was  named  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  aid  Britain  with  arms. 


Harmony  Creek  in  Susquehanna  County 
has  been  producing  some  very  good  catches 
of  brown  trout  this  season,  reports  Warden 
G.  Max  Noll  of  Montrose.  “A  number  of  fish 
from  10  to  16  inches  in  length  have  been 
taken,”  he  writes,  “as  well  as  two  rather 
outstanding  trout,  one  18%  inches  and  weigh- 
ing 3%  pounds  and  the  other  23  inches  long, 
weight  not  known.  The  larger  trout  was 
taken  by  a lucky  angler  from  Wilkes-Barre 
while  Jack  Berry  of  Hallstead  caught  the 
3%  pounder.  There  is  at  present  a move 
underway  in  the  county  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  to  sponsor  a plan  to  improve 
this  creek  and  make  it  a still  better  trout 
stream.  Riley  Creek  in  the  same  county  is 
also  furnishing  very  good  rainbow  trout 
fishing.  This  creek  is  a tributary  to  the 
Meshoppen  Creek  and  flows  south  in  Auburn 
Township.” 


Big  Sugar  Creek  yielded  a fine  18  inch 
brown  trout,  weighing  2 pounds  4 ounces 
to  Wes  Lang  of  Meadville. 

“For  four  years  my  hubby  was  intoxicated 
with  love.” 

“Yes,  and  then?” 

“And  then  he  went  looking  for  a chaser.” 

They  all  laughed  when  I stepped  up  to  the 
piano.  They  didn’t  know  I was  from  the 
finance  company. 
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The  proportion  of  suckers  who  get  hooked 
is  about  evenly  divided  between  lake  trout, 
big  mouth  bass  and  Romeos. 


Fishing  boats  dotted  the  waters  of  the  Bay  at  Erie  on  opening  day. 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  clubs  - 

n association,  of  sportsmens  clubs  formed  to  promote 
tournament  casting, encourage  organization amoncjanqlers  ats ist  in 
Conservation- and  support  all  moves  toward  true  sportsmanship. 


Them  there  rains  we  hed  durin’  the  past 
munth  shure  did  help  fer  the  bass  seezun. 
Our  big  cricks,  afore  they  cum,  wuz  down 
so  low  thet  it  maid  a feller  think  o’  August, 
an’  the  way  weeds  wuz  growin’  was  a 
caushon.  But  along  cums  sum  gude  hy  water 
an’  flushed  out  the  bottom  neet  ez  you 
pleeze.  The  water  wuz  up  rite  gude  furst 
day.  It  hed  bin  rite  muddy  atter  a hevy 
thunderstorm  we  hed  erbout  five  days  afore 
the  openin’  but  it  wuz  cleerin’  jest  rite  ter 
maik  gude  fishin’. 

Now  then,  mebbe  you  reckallect  thet  plug 
outfit  I got  last  yere.  Durned  ef  I ain’t 
gittin’  daffy  erbout  fishin’  them  leetle  plugs. 
Well,  sir,  I figgered  thet  mebbe  thet  big  bass 
down  ter  the  rock  hole  mite  be  in  a mood  ter 
hit  the  furst  momin’.  Hed  razed  an’  ketched 
three  bass,  all  eround  a foot  long,  an’  when 
I turned  ’em  back  you  shude  o’  heard  a 
cuppel  bait  fishers  moan.  They  wuzn’t  doin’ 
much  on  minnies.  Ennyhow,  I did  ketch 
an’  keep  a heck  o’  a nice  pike,  jest  a bit 
over  20  inches  long,  so  I sez  ter  myself,  Jerry 
a gude  hefty  bass  oughter  go  gude  with  thet 
pike.  Now  then,  they’s  3 bass  in  the  rock 
hole  thet  I bin  watchin’  fer  a gude  while  an’ 
I’d  say  the  smallest  un  in  the  school  ud  go 
17  inches.  Well,  I jest  eased  myself  inter 
the  water  gentel  like  up  ter  the  top  end  o’ 
the  pool.  It’s  purty  near  a saif  bet  thet 
when  those  bass  is  feedin’  they’re  up  in  the 
flat  above  the  hole.  Thet  furst  cast  with 
the  leetle  plug  landed  smack  plum  inter  a 
leetle  pocket  an’  it  hedn’t  gone  more’n  2 feet 
afore  smack  an’  a gude  bass  hed  it.  Now  I 
bin  notin’  with  our  big  crick  bass,  thet  is 
fish  over  16  inches,  they  don’t  jump  very 
often  when  hooked,  jest  swirl  on  top  an’  fite 
underneath.  This  here  bass  dun  jest  thet. 
The  way  he  tore  eround  wuz  a site  an’  I 
sez  ter  myself,  Jerry  you  got  the  big  baby 
hooked.  Thet  biggest  bass  ud  go  20  inches 
ef  it  ud  go  an’  inch.  Well,  sir,  I played  thet 
fish  fer  nigh  onter  10  minits  afore  I ketched 
it  an'  fer  a mite  o’  a spell  when  it  got  me 
under  a big  rock,  I figgered  fer  sartin  I’d 
lose  it.  But  it  wurked  loose  agin  an’  then 
I run  it  inter  a shaller  an’  the  fite  wuz  over. 
It  wuzn’t  the  big  feller,  jest  a mite  over  17 
inches,  but  I’m  bettin’  no  fish  wayin’  ez 
much  ez  it  did,  jest  erbout  3 pounds,  ever  fot 
harder.  Thet  wuz  the  onley  bass  I kilt  thet 
day,  tho  I musta  ketched  7 er  8 over  a foot. 
No  more  bait  fishin’  fer  Jerry.  They’s  a 
heap  more  fun  in  pluggin’  ter  my  way  o’ 
thinkin’. 


DOVER  FISHING  CLUB  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

This  club  made  their  annual  invasion  of 
Delaware  Bay  on  Sunday  the  22nd.  Admiral 
Hankinson  in  command  of  the  flagship  led 
the  flotilla  of  five  super-cruisers  that  em- 
barked from  the  port  of  Reid’s  Beach  at  the 
balmy  hour  of  8 a.m.  Each  boat  was  fully 
manned  with  fighting  anglers  all  primed  to 
give  battle  to  the  Croaker  Hoard  occupying 
the  bay. 

Ample  supplies  in  the  way  of  food  and 
beverage  were  taken  along  in  case  a pro- 
longed seige  was  found  necessary.  Also  to 
act  as  a stimulant  while  under  fire.  This 
expedition  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  the  enemy’s  stronghold  but  rather 
to  cut  down  their  strength  by  taking  as  many 
prisoners  as  possible. 

International  laws  of  good  sportsmanship 
were  observed  by  the  invaders  who  sent 
ahead  an  advance  guard  with  deep  sea 
divers  who  went  right  into  the  enemy’s  camp 
and  posted  warnings  of  the  invasion. 

This  gave  the  Croakers  an  opportunity  to 
call  out  their  largest  and  gamest  fighters. 
Assembling  in  large  numbers  they  wriggled 
forward  on  their  bellies  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy. 

The  clash  came  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brandywine  Light  when,  without  warning, 
John  Wetzel  picked  up  a “clam  grenade” 
and  heaved  it  right  into  the  enemy’s 
“Imagine-it-not  Line.”  One  old  veteran  of 
many  a battle  mistook  it  for  something  to 
eat  and  grabbing  it  in  his  armor-plated 
mouth  started  to  run. 

In  some  way  or  other  the  mussel  had 


gotten  hooked  on  the  end  of  a line  that 
John  had  brought  along,  probably  to  serve 
as  a clothes  dryer  in  case  he  fell  overboard 
due  to  overaction  of  the  stimulant.  Not  car- 
ing to  lose  the  line,  John  started  to  pull  it 
back  into  the  boat,  and  believe  it  or  not,  he 
pulled  in  the  line,  croaker,  n’everything. 

The  loss  of  their  best  fighter  so  infuriated 
the  croakers  that  they  began  to  fight  in  earn- 
est and  for  several  hours  the  Dover  anglers 
had  their  hands  full  taking  prisoners.  Fin- 
ally, the  croakers  found  their  numbers 
diminishing  so  greatly  they  decided  to  re- 
treat and  leave  the  bay  to  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders. 

About  4 p.m..  Admiral  Hankinson  declared 
the  expedition  a complete  success  and  di- 
rected the  pilot  of  his  flagship  to  steer  for 
port.  First,  however,  they  selected  the  choice 
fighters  to  be  held  as  hostage  (meaning  the 
frying  pan)  and  released  the  little  fellows 
to  join  their  retreating  comrades.  Next  year, 
if  they  grow  sufficiently,  they  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  a bus  ride  back  to  Philly  with  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club  when  they  make  their 
1942  invasion. 

Much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  invading 
anglers,  they  discovered  on  the  way  home 
that  Old  Sol  himself  had  evidently  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  enemy.  The  mean  old 
“copperhead”  had  burned  them  up  with  his 
vengeance. 

A deep  sea  expedition  has  been  announced 
for  the  latter  part  of  July,  so  get  in  touch 
with  the  Admiral  if  you  want  to  enjoy  a 
good  day’s  fishing  and  have  a swell  time. 
His  telephone  is  WAVerly  9837.  Remember, 
boats  are  more  expensive  this  year  and  also 
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Houseboats  are  seen  frequently  when  fishing  at  Erie. 
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scarce,  so  get  your  name  on  the  list  good 
and  early  to  avoid  disappointment. 

Information  regarding  the  Dover  Fishing 
Club  of  Philadelphia  or  any  of  its  activities 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Montgomery  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phone  STEvnson  7679. 


CR5TCHFBELD  LAUDS 
WESTMORELAND  CLUBS  FOR 
STOCKING  PLAN 

The  Fish  Commission  cooperated  with 
the  group  of  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny 
county  sportsmen  who  removed  the  trout 
from  the  Laurel  Trout  Nursery  pools 
for  stocking  purposes.  The  commission 
sent  a truck,  cans  and  men  to  super- 
vise the  work.  Another  truck  and  some 
men  were  provided  by  V.  M.  Bearer,  the  dis- 
trict forester.  About  3200  trout  were  taken 
from  the  pools,  ranging  in  size  from  6 to  15 
inches.  All  fish  over  eight  inches  long  were 
released  in  Lynn  Run,  as  the  legal  size  on 
Lynn  Run  is  eight  inches  or  over.  Trout 
less  than  eight  inches  long  were  stocked  in 
the  other  streams.  All  of  the  streams 
stocked  were  posted  notifying  the  fishermen 
that  the  streams  were  closed  for  five  days. 

Joseph  M.  Critchfield,  of  Somerset,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
was  at  the  nursery  and  paid  a compliment 
to  the  sportsmen  of  this  district  for  the  in- 
terest they  are  taking  in  providing  better 
trout  fishing  in  the  local  streams.  He  hopes 
they  keep  up  their  cooperative  work  at  the 
trout  nursery.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
large  number  of  big  trout  he  saw  at  the 
nursery.  He  declared  a 100  per  cent  job 
was  being  done  there  and  that  it  warranted 
the  support  of  the  sportsmen  from  West- 
moreland and  Allegheny  counties  as  well  as 
individual  fishermen. 

I.  Q.  Reed,  president  of  the  Westmoreland 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  also  assisted 
in  the  stocking.  He  promised  the  Trout 
Nursery  committee  that  they  can  count  on 
100  per  cent  cooperation  from  the  Westmore- 
land County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

William  Matthews,  keeper  of  the  Game 
Refuge,  where  the  fish  nursery  is  located, 
said  that  between  10,000  and  12,000  persons 
visit  the  nursery  annually  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  attractions  in  the  county. 

Game  Protector  Robert  Reed,  who  also 
assisted  in  the  stocking  work  said  that  he 
was  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  trout.  He 
thinks  that  the  fishermen  should  continue 
to  support  the  nursery. 


HEAR  TALK  ON  POISON  IVY 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  meeting  in  Borough  Hall, 
Schwenksville,  went  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  proposed  firearms  act.  The  local  group 
unanimously  agreed  that  every  true  sports- 
man should  oppose  this  proposed  act. 

Game  committee  chairman  Russell  Krupp 
announced  the  recent  release  of  20  quail — 12 
in  Lower  Frederick  Township  and  eight  in 
Perkiomen  Township.  Krupp  also  stated  that 
the  club  has  sent  an  application  to  the  State 
Game  Commission  for  500  ringneck  pheas- 
ants for  the  local  penitentiary  project.  The 
only  vermin  Contest  entry  was  that  of  Leroy 
Brooks  who  collected  11  crow  bills  the  past 
month. 

The  Fish  Committee  reported  no  stocking 
during  the  month  of  April.  Members  were 


informed  that  the  casting  tournament  would 
begin  May  11. 

The  Forestry  Committee  reported  planting 
of  trees  on  the  following  properties:  Harry 
Miller  1500  trees;  Frank  Hawkins,  1500;  Mike 
Pesto,  1500;  Samuel  Pennypacker,  1,000; 
George  Horrocks,  1,000;  Jonas  Schreffler, 
1,000;  Wm.  H.  and  H.  D.  Schwendt,  3,000; 
Charles  F.  Linn,  1,000.  The  trees  were 
planted  by  the  above  farmers  as  a conserva- 
tion gesture,  and  each  property  owner  who 
consented  to  the  trees  being  planted  on  his 
premises  should  be  congratulated  for  the  in- 
terest shown  in  preserving  our  forests.  The 
various  species  include  White  Pine,  Scotch 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  Black  Walnut,  Black 
Locust,  Persimmon  and  grape  vines. 

The  association  was  favored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Stoneback  of  Lansdale, 
president  of  the  County  Federation  and  the 
Lansdale  Sportsmen’s  Club,  who  gave  a very 
interesting  talk  on  poison  ivy,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  “a  very  nice  plant,  but  one  which 
contains  an  oil  that  causes  itching  and  swell- 
ing when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  body.” 
He  described  the  following  chemical  solution 
as  the  best  remedy  for  poison  ivy;  5 grams 
iron  chloride  salts,  50  c.  c.  water  and  50  c.  c. 
glycerine.  He  advised  the  application  of  this 
mixture  to  all  parts  of  the  body  which  have 
been  exposed  to  this  plant.  The  exposed 
parts  should  then  be  washed  with  soap.  Dr. 
Stoneback’s  poison  ivy  remedy  should  prove 
very  helpful  to  many  folks  who  will  un- 
doubtedly come  in  contact  with  the  “itch” 
plant  this  Summer. 


TO  AWARD  RODS  IN  CONTEST 

At  a meeting  of  the  Spangler  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  it  was  announced  that  there 
were  182  paid-up  memberships  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  it  is  expected  that  a total  of 
250  or  more  members  will  be  enrolled.  The 
club  is  a member  of  the  County  Association 
and  also  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation. 

The  club  is  making  an  offer  in  the  form 
of  prizes  for  the  biggest  fish  caught  in  the 
following  species:  Trout— fly  rod;  Bass- 

casting  rod;  Pike  (any  kind)— rod. 

Two  of  these  rods  will  be  purchased  by  the 


club  and  the  other  one  will  be  donated  by 
Lehmier  Bros,  hardware  store.  Any  mem- 
ber who  catches  a large  fish  in  the  above- 
named  species,  is  urged  to  bring  the  speci- 
men to  Lehmier  Bros,  store  where  it  will  be 
measured  and  weighed. 

The  club  presented  Gust  Krug  with  a fish- 
ing reel  for  his  services  as  treasurer  of  the 
organization.  Mr.  Krug,  who  had  been  treas- 
urer for  the  past  twelve  years,  resigned  re- 
cently. 

President  A.  C.  Reffner,  “Cede”  Lehmier 
and  Andy  Frank  of  the  Game  Committee, 
trapped  70  rabbits  in  the  game  refuge  which 
were  stocked  in  the  vicinity  of  Spangler  and 
Moss  Creek. 


Frederick  Hipp,  Jr.,  Johnstown  R.  D.  2,  with  his 
catch  of  trout  from  Bobs  Creek,  Bedford  County. 
All  were  brown  trout,  taken  on  minnow,  the 
largest  measuring  12  inches  in  length. 
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BIG  MEETING  AT 
CENTRAL  CITY 

With  more  than  700  persons  in  attendance, 
the  annual  smoker  of  the  Central  City 
Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Recreation  Hall 
was  voted  the  most  successful  event  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  Farmers  and 
land  owners  in  this  district  were  guests  of 
the  sportsmen  at  the  event.  Lloyd  Gordon, 
president,  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 

C.  N.  Sherlock,  chief  Pennsylvania  dog 
law  enforcement  officer  and  Alex  Sweigart, 
editor  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  Mr.  Sweigart  told  the 
sportsmen  of  the  conservation  and  fish  pro- 
pagation program  now  being  carried  out  in 
the  state.  In  addition  to  pointing  out  various 
phases  of  the  dog  laws,  Mr.  Sherlock  said 
that  stray  dogs  have  caused  a great  deal  of 
damage  to  wild  life  and  livestock. 

Rollin  Heffelfinger  of  the  State  Game 
Commission  showed  several  reels  of  motion 
pictures  of  wild  life.  He  spoke  briefly  during 
the  showing  of  the  pictures  and  stressed  the 
importance  of  cooperation  among  the  land 
owners,  farmers  and  sportsmen. 

Entertainment  features  included  several 
sketches  by  Rainbow  Jackson  and  Calhoun, 
KDKA  entertainers;  selections  by  the  Boys 
Chorus  of  Shade  Township  High  School,  di- 
rected by  Dan  Border;  novelty  dance  num- 
bers by  Kay  and  Ann  Guier  of  Johnstown; 
a demonstration  of  fly  casting  by  C.  W. 
Ward,  and  accordion  selections  by  the  Felck 
Brothers  and  Tony  Rizzo. 

Mr.  Ward  demonstrated  his  “aim”  in  cast- 
ing by  placing  discs  at  various  places 
throughout  the  hall.  In  almost  every  at- 
tempt he  hit  the  targets  while  casting. 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
helmlock  and  pine  branches  and  mounted 
specimens  of  the  hunt.  The  mounted  pieces 
were  furnished  by  local  sportsmen  and  by 
Edward  Shaffer,  local  taxidermist. 

Assemblyman  Fred  P.  Hare  of  Somerset 
served  as  toastmaster.  Sportsmen  were 
present  from  14  counties. 


TALKS  AND  MOVIES  AT 
BROKENSTRAW 

Seventy-five  sportsmen  were  present  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Brokenstraw  Fish 
and  Game  Club  held  in  the  Brokenstraw 
Grange  Hall.  A fine  program  of  talks  illus- 
trated with  moving  pictures  was  presented 
by  well  known  state  and  district  officials. 

Among  the  speakers  were  R.  F.  Heming- 
way, supervisor  of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest;  Hayes  T.  Englert  of  Oil  City,  district 

[supervisor  of  game  protectors;  Jay  S.  Pees 
of  the  Warren  office  of  the  State  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  and  Ross  Bailey,  fish 
warden,  of  Warren  and  Forest  counties. 

Others  at  the  banquet  included  Super- 
visor Randall  of  the  department  of  wildlife 
and  recreation  in  the  national  forests;  George 
Norris,  Warren  county  game  protector;  Game 
Warden  Whippo  of  Tidioute  and  President 
Nicholson  of  the  Tidioute  Bucktails. 


BEAVER  CAMP 

(Near  Lykens,  Pa.) 

Come  back  with  me  to  our  Camp  in  the 
woods — in  the  mountains  of  good  old  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  soft  breezes  c-roon  to 
i the  man  in  the  moon;  where  the  deer  and 


Members  of  the  Waverly  Sportsmen’s  Club  plant- 
ing rainbow  trout  in  the  south  branch  of  Tunk- 
hannock  |Creek  between  Factoryville  and  East 
Benton. 

the  cotton-tails  play.  I’ll  show  you  a stream, 
a fisherman’s  dream,  with  trout  darting  here 
and  there.  I’ll  show  you  some  grouse  and 
a raccoon’s  house.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  a 
bear.  And  not  far  away  where  the  white 
oaks  sway,  we’ll  drink  from  a crystal-clear 
spring.  Its  mirror-like  pool,  so  refreshingly 
cool — a tonic  that’s  fit  for  a king.  From 
there  I shall  take  you  along  an  old  trail  to 
a glen — it’s  only  a mile — where  everything’s 
peaceful  and  quiet- — you’ll  just  want  to  linger 
awhile  ’mid  the  spruces  and  birches,  the 
laurel  and  pines,  near  a brook  that  is  wend- 
ing its  way  to  the  valley  below  where  the 
wild  flowers  grow.  All  this  you  shall  see 
in  a day,  if  you  come  back  with  me  to  our 
Camp  in  the  woods,  in  the  mountains  of 
good  old  Pennsylvania. 

Bert  Barrett. 


JUNIOR  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUB 
IN  LANCASTER 

About  fifty  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  attended  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  Junior  Conservation  Club, 


sponsored  by  members  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

The  original  committee  in  charge  of  or- 
ganizing this  unit  consisted  of:  Walter  Dill, 
Paul  Shotzberger,  Kenneth  Wilt  and  Roy 
Jackson.  These  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  also  serve  in  the  capacity  of  an 
advisory  committee  in  the  Junior  Unit. 

The  junior  members  present  elected  their 
own  officers  as  follows:  President,  Leo  A. 

Ruof,  Jr.,  1102  Louise  Ave.,  vice-president, 
Glenn  Runk,  831  Third  St.;  secretary,  Anna 
Dill,  16  W.  Lemon  St.;  treasurer,  Yvonne 
Royer,  624  E.  Frederick  St.  Chairman  of 
committees  as  follows:  Membership,  Richard 
Schnebeli,  1068  Louise  Ave.;  entertainment, 
Dorothy  Hepler,  522  North  Queen  St.;  field, 
Paul  Shotzberger,  Jr.,  Lancaster  R.  D.  4. 

Paul  Shotzberger,  of  the  Advisory  com- 
mittee, called  the  meeting  to  order  and  after 
election  was  held  turned  the  chair  over  to 
the  newly  elected  officers  who  then  con- 
ducted the  meeting. 

R.  S.  Sullenberger,  past  president  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Sportsmen  and  at  present 
a member  of  its  Legislative  committee,  ad- 
dressed the  group  explaining  the  importance 
of  proper  organization  by  youth  groups  so 
that  the  members  of  present  active  sports- 
men’s groups  would  have  coming  generations 
trained  and  ready  to  step  into  their  shoes  to 
carry  on  this  important  work  if  the  sport  of 
hunting  and  fishing  is  to  continue. 

John  Haverstick,  game  protector  for  this 
county,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  im- 
portance of  safety  with  regard  to  firearms, 
observance  of  the  laws  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  game,  control  of  predators  and  prom- 
ised the  group  that  other  members  of  the 
Game  Commission  would  attend  future  meet- 
ings and  would  show  motion  pictures  dealing 
with  Conservation  activities. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  committee 
also  explained  the  value  of  the  movement 
and  promised  the  new  officers  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  by  the  parent  organi- 
zation to  assist  in  making  the  junior  group 
meetings  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 


WIN  ESSAY  PRIZES 

At  the  spring  rally  of  the  Conway  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Club,  with  350  in  attendance, 
the  following  school  essay  prizes  awarded  by 
the  club  were  announced.  These  essays  were 
based  on  the  subject  “What  Conservation 
Means  to  a Sportsman.”  First  prize  of  five 
dollars  was  awarded  to  Eugene  Florida, 
second  prize,  three  dollars  to  Joseph  Fausti, 
Jr.,  and  third  prize  of  two  dollars  to  Joseph 
Vargo.  Penknives  were  awarded  to  the  next 
twenty-five  winners  and  the  twenty-eight 
students  in  the  group  were  treated  to  lunch 
by  the  club. 
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HERE  X THERE 

■n  anglerdom 


JULY 


Writes  Ed  Herbulock  of  Tarentum:  “I 

would  like  to  report  the  catching  of  a Great 
Northern  pike  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  on  Sun- 
day, June  5,  on  a minnow.  The  pike  was  32 
inches  long  and  weighed  10  pounds  dressed. 
It  was  caught  by  my  brother,  George  Her- 
bulock at  8:30  in  the  morning.” 


While  fishing  on  Traverse  Creek,  Joe 
Johnen  and  Henry  Krenn  of  McDonald  made 
short  work  of  a trout  eating  watersnake. 
Concerning  the  kill,  Johnen  writes:  “This 
snake  was  out  on  a shrub  at  the  water  edge 
about  four  feet  up  and  I approached  it 
from  the  bank.  It  had  its  head  in  the  op- 
posite direction  so  I don’t  know  if  it  was 
asleep  or  not.  It  was  about  6 o’clock  in  the 
morning.  I yanked  it  off  the  bush  and  then 
threw  it  out  onto  the  road  where  I killed 
it.  While  it  could  move  its  neck  most  freely 
it  couldn’t  seem  or  did  not  make  an  effort 
to  crawl  while  I was  trying  to  step  on  its 
head.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  trout 
inside  of  it,  (The  trout  referred  to  was  8 
inches  long,  the  snake  34  inches  in  length) 
which  would  not  “give”  when  the  snake 
tried  to  squirm  or  crawl.  Krenn  discovered 
it  on  the  bush  and  then  had  a circus  laugh 
watching  me  trying  to  step  on  it.  It  was 
viewed  by  several  trout  fishermen  after  we 
gutted  it.” 


A fine  18  inch  rainbow  trout  was  caught 
by  John  Menoher  of  near  Ligonier  in  Loyal  - 
hanna  Creek. 


Joe  Mooney  of  White  Haven,  former 
middleweight  champion  of  Pennsylvania, 
stands  convinced  that  a big  trout  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best  opponents  a man  can  want. 
His  catch,  scored  on  fly,  weighed  4%  pounds. 


F.  Park  Campbell,  ardent  Millersburg 
angler  and  conservationist,  reports  an  odd 
one  that  occurred  early  in  the  trout  season. 
It  seems  that,  while  resting  on  a log  along 
Laurel  Run,  Perry  County,  Ray  Beistel  of 
Millersburg  was  attacked  by  a big  domestic 
turkey.  The  turkey  flew  upon  his  back  and 
kept  up  the  attack  until  Beistel  was  forced 
to  leave  the  spot.  He  had  the  impression, 
he  said,  of  being  hit  by  a falling  tree  when 
the  bird  struck  him.  Whether  gobbler  or 
hen  was  responsible  was  not  reported. 


Fishing  in  the  Delaware  River  at  Narrows- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  on  the  first  day  of  the  season 
there,  May  10,  for  walleyed  pike,  F.  D. 
Denn  of  Drums  and  J.  T.  Denn  of  Ply- 
mouth made  a fine  catch  of  walleyes, 
the  largest  of  which  was  25  inches 
in  length  and  weighed  4%  pounds.  Trolling 
with  spinner  and  lamprey  eel  yielded  the 


catch.  The  river  was  reported  to  be  in  good 
shape  for  this  type  of  fishing,  and  a number 
of  other  good  catches  were  reported. 


Perhaps  the  outstanding  catch  of  the  trout 
season  was  scored  by  Charles  Schnable  of 
Reading  in  the  Spring  Creek  Project  on 
May  11.  His  catch,  a rainbow  trout  tipping 
the  scales  at  8 pounds  1 ounce,  was  scored 
on  a Number  20  Coachman  fly,  and  get  this, 
a four  ounce  fly  rod  plus  a leader,  9 feet 
in  length  tapered  down  to  a tippet  testing 
2 pounds.  Plats  off  to  a truly  record  achieve- 
ment. 


Kiddies  out  New  Kensington  way  are  look- 
ing forward  to  resuming  their  fishing  at  the 
Junior  Fishing  Project  in  that  Westmoreland 
community  come  July  4.  It  was  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Fish  Commissioner 
Fred  McKean  that  hundreds  of  children  had 
the  times  of  their  lives  in  this  project  last 
year. 


brown  trout  purchased  from  a private  hatch- 
ery, in  Valley  Creek.  “In  addition,”  re- 
ports the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation “News”,  “Vernon  Hoffman,  Frank 
Giunta,  Clarence  Miles,  Huck  Singer,  Mar- 
shall Brown  and  Adam  Gurskey  made  con- 
tributions to  purchase  four  2%  pound,  one 
2 pound  and  one  4 pound  trout  which  were 
also  released.  The  largest  trout,  purchased  by 
Adam  Gurskey,  was  tagged  “NY”  and  Jones 
and  Gurskey  offered  a prize  of  a $15  flyrod 
to  the  person  capturing  this  trout.  Russell  , 
Bodine  of  our  Club  was  the  lucky  fellow  and 
he  now  sports  a new  rod.  The  trout  measured 
21%  inches  in  length  and  11%  inches  in 
girth.  Barney  Kerr,  Charles  Hines  and  Wm. 
Poe  each  landed  a 19  inch  brownie  and  to 
date  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  remain- 
ing two  large  ones  being  taken.  The  action 
of  our  club  in  purchasing  and  releasing 
trout  in  public  waters  at  our  expense  has 
caused  quite  a lot  of  favorable  comment  i 
among  sportsmen  and  we  feel  the  experi- 
ment was  well  worthwhile.” 


Laurels  to  the  fine  sportsmanship  that 
prompted  the  livewire  West  Chester  Fish 
and  Game  Association  to  release,  at  expense 
of  the  club,  200  nine  inch  and  ten  inch 


Another  item  of  interest  from  down  West 
Chester  way  is  that  Bob  Cardwell  has  taken 
up  fly  casting  and  has  made  some  nice 
catches  of  fallfish  and  sunfish. 


Kary  Hurted  of  Springdale  with  the  2314  inch  brown  trout  he  caught  on  opening  day  of  the 
trout  season  last  year  on  Hemlock  Stream.  Photo  by  Leroy  L.  Libby. 


SELECTED 
FOR.  SERVICE 


“SELECTED  FOR  SER  VICE" — Poster  painted  by  Leslie  Ragan  and  produced  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the  National  Defense  Committee  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  in  co-operation  with  the  Defense  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Illustrators  and  the  Artists  Guild.  This  poster  wilt  he  shown  in  .5,5  00 
Pullman  cars  from  coast  to  coast  and  in  the  offices  of  the  local  draft  boards,  post 
offices,  magazines,  newspapers,  farm  papers,  business  papers  throughout  the  Nation. 


T 

A HIS  poster,  painted  by  Leslie  Ragan  is  the  lirst  in  .1 
series  portraying  the  vital  importance  of  Selective  Scnnc 
in  America's  national  defense  program. 

• 

Here  are  three  of  America's  young  citizen  soldiers 
SELECTED  LOR  SERVICE  and  inducted  into  the  United 
States  Army  because  they  are  fit  for  mtlitan  sen  ire.  be- 
cause they  are  available  for  military  service  and  because 
they  can  best  serve  their  country  in  the  armed  forces. 
Alert  and  fit,  well  trained  and  well  equipped,  they  iiase 
been  SELECTED  FOR  SERVICE  on  the  military  front. 
• 

That  new  modern  tank — which  makes  these  men  a lor 
midable  military  unit — symbolizes  the  finest  military-mate- 
rial  and  equipment  that  can  be  produced  by  American 
industry  and  finest  this  world  has  e'er  seen.  The  special 
skills  and  abilities  of  thousands  of  American  workmen 
were  required  to  produce  that  tank.  The  men  who  made 
it  and  millions  of  others—  necessary  to  America  s national 
defense  production  program — have  been  deferred  from 
military  service.  They  have  been  SELECTED  FOR 

SERVICE  on  the  industrial  front. 

• 

To  feed  our  fighting  men.  our  men  in  industry  and  our 
nation,  other  millions— necessary  to  Americas  national 
defense  agricultural  program — hase  been  deterred  from 
military  sen  ice.  They  have  been  SELECTED  FOR 

SERVICE  on  the  agricultural  front. 

s 

Still  other  millions — not  yet  needed  are  deferred  from 
military  service  to  continue  in  their  recular  civilian  aettsi- 
ties  and  earn  on  the  normal  economic,  social  and  commer- 
cial life  ot  our  nation.  They  have  been  SELECTED  LOR 
SERVICE  on  the  home  front. 

• 

Through  the  Selected  Service  System — every  man  serves 
Those  who  registered  have  volunteered  to  serve  in  the 
defense  of  their  country.  They  are  just  as  truly  American 
volunteers  as  any  who  have  served  their  country  since  the 
Minute  Men  at  Concord  tired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world  and  said.  We  will  live  in  freedom  or  die  fighting 
for  it." 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone — nor  can  he  defend  his 
home  by  guns  alone. 

• 

Selective  Service  has  the  dear  cut  and  grave  responsibility 
to  insure  that  every  man  registered  serves  his  country  in 
the  job  he  is  best  fitted  and  most  available  to  perform 
Selective  Service  is  a demonstration  of  Democracy  in  action. 
It  is  the  essential  ingredient  in  America's  national  defense- 
program . 

• 

And— it  is  to  make  the  American  people  realize  the  Vital 
importance  of  Selective  Service  in  our  national  detense 
program  that  this  series  of  advertisements  is  being  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Defense  Committee  ol  the  Adver- 
tising Federation  of  America. 

• 

Representative  advertising  men  m every  City  and  lossn 
will  enlist  in  this  Service  fo  help  National  Defense  elimi 
nate  foreign  propaganda,  anu  create  favorable  publicity  in 
support  of  the  Government,  our  boys  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marines 

FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  ADDRHSS: 

T be  Ad  vertising  Federation  of  A me  rica 

PAUL  GARRETT,  Chairman 
EEON  G.  BORTON.  President 

320  West  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 


Elmore  Takes  the  Gang  to  His  Boyhood  Fishing  Spot 
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FIX  YOUR  MAKEUP, 
GIRLS!  SINCE  THEY  CAN'T 
FISH  MAYBE  THEY'LL  PAY 
A UTTLE  ATTENTION 
TO  US! 
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AND  THIS  IS  THE  \f  MAYBE  SOME 
BIG  RIVER  HE  ^ CONGRESSMAN 
) ALWAYS  BRAGS  ABOUT  ) HAD  PART  OF 
i WHERE  HE  FISHED 
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AS  A BOY!, 


/ 


JUST  THINK!  WE 
CAME  ONE  HUNDRED 
AND  EIGHTY  MILES  / I COULdVE 
TO  FISH  HERE'.  S DONE  AS  WELL 

AT  HOME  IN  THE 
/ \s  GOLDFISH  BOWL! 

C.A 

ILL  SWEAR 
IT  WAS  BIGGER. 
THAN  THIS 
WHEN  I WAS, 
A BOY! 


IT  MOVED  TO 
ANOTHER 
COUNTY'. 


IF  THEY  DON'T 
SOON  SHUT  UP 
AND  GO  HOME 
I'LL  CROAK! 
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WELL,  ANYWAY,  I THINK 
IT  S A NICE  PLACE  FOR  A 
PICNIC! 
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SURE-,  I IMAGINE  THERES 
AS  MANY  ANTS  HERE 
AS  ANYPLACE! 


J.U. 
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I THOUGHT  THIS  WAS  TO 
BE  SUCH  A GOOD  PLACE 
TO  FISH -THE  DISAPPOINT-  '(y) 
MENT  KILLED  MY  v>c 
APPETITE-  I'LL  TRY 
A PIECE  OF  THAT 
CAKE,  THOUGH* 
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WHAT  DIFFER- 
ENCE DOES  IT 
MAKE  AS  LONG 
WET  ? 


\jL= 


SURE!  WHAT'RE 
WE  WAITING  FOR? 
LET  ME  HAVE 
A TASTE’. 


Si  'L. 
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EDITORIAL 


Portable  Steel  Control  Tanks  at  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery. 

A broader  conception  of  the  task  involved  in  propagating  Black  Bass,  Yellow  Perch  and  Bream  (Blue- 
Gills),  can  be  gathered  from  the  careful  and  extremely  tedious  methods  with  which  the  baby  fish  must  be 
controlled. 

When  the  hatch  is  finished,  the  job  really  begins.  Skilled  hands  remove  the  tiny  fish  from  the  ponds  and 
from  then  until  they  reach  a size  of  from  five  to  six  inches,  they  are  the  subject  of  constant  care  and  con- 
cern. Not  only  must  they  be  protected  from  the  large  fish  of  the  ponds  but  likewise  they  must  be  pro- 
tected from  themselves  while  in  the  tanks.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  a small  Black  Bass  scarcely 
an  inch  long  will  attempt  to  kill  and  devour  his  companion  of  not  much  less  his  own  size.  This  is  the  in- 
herent cannibalistic  nature  of  the  specie  and  requires  constant  observation  and  removal  of  the  larger  of 
these  little  fellows;  grading  them  into  groups  of  their  own  size,  otherwise  they  would  destroy  themselves. 

Swiftly  superseding  the  suspension  basket  is  the  CONTROL  TANK,  illustrated  above.  Constructed  of  12 
gauge  blue  annealed  copper  bearing  steel,  they  are  ten  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot,  eight  inches 
deep.  The  equipment  is  portable  and  can  very  easily  be  arranged  for  single  tank  use  or  can  be  inter- 
connected in  series  as  conditions  require.  The  tanks  and  supply  troughs  being  standard  in  size,  are  thus 
inter- changeable  with  all  similar  equipment  being  used  in  the  hatchery  buildings.  Here  the  daphnia  food 
problem  is  solved  with  no  loss  whatever  of  the  minute  organisms  falling  through  the  fine  wire  mesh  of  the 
basket.  These  are  more  readily  cleaned,  and  a higher  degree  of  sanitation  is  thus  achieved.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  advantages  the  control  tanks  provide  an  absolute  protection  against  predators  such  as  the 
water  beetle,  water  tigers,  etc.  Then  too,  they  serve  to  reduce  labor  costs  and  provide  improved  observa- 
tion and  control  over  fish  parasites  and  disease. 

Our  program  of  tank  control  now  in  use  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  hatchery,  the  Bellefonte  hatchery  and  on 
the  Pymatuning  Sanctuary  will  be  further  expanded  this  winter  when  numbers  of  the  units  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Huntsdale  hatchery,  Reynoldsdale  hatchery  and  other  plants  where  they  will  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  trout  work. 

This  new  method  of  warm  water  fish  culture  is  something  you’ll  hear  more  about  in  future  years. 
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ALTHOUGH  there  are  times  when  we 
can  take  smallmouth  bass  on  surface 
floaters,  the  greater  percentage  of  these  fish 
are  taken  by  fishing  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water.  We  have  found  some  good  sized 
fish  of  this  specie  eagerly  feeding  on  large 
hatches  of  flies  and  when  they  happen  to  be 
in  that  particular  mood  they  can  be  at- 
tracted all  too  easily  and  are  apt  to  strike 
at  anything  from  a cigar  butt  to  a mallard 
duck.  The  largest  smallmouth  bass  I have 
ever  been  able  to  take  on  a surface  lure  was 
deceived  on  a deer  hair  mouse.  This  hap- 
pened on  Shermans  Creek  one  evening  at 
dusk.  Bass  were  feeding  on  pra'ctically  any 
type  of  insect  life  that  ventured  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  stream.  Not  having  my  regu- 
lar assortment  of  bass  floaters  on  the  stream 
with  me  at  the  time,  I finally  located  the  deer 
hair  mouse  among  an  assortment  of  odds  and 
ends,  so  removing  the  streamer  and  spinner 
I bent  the  little  gray  rodent  to  the  leader 
and  on  the  very  first  float  over  his  majesty, 
the  king  of  his  pool,  he  viciously  struck  with 
a mind  to  kill.  This  incident  is  referred  to 
only  to  remind  that  the  smallmouth  at  times 
likes  to  vary  his  menu  by  making  selections 
from  the  water’s  surface. 

The  largemouth,  however,  is  a more  ready 
surface  feeder  and  usually  if  they  are  in  any 
mood  at  all  to  feed,  a surface  lure  will  be 
their  undoing.  Differing  from  the  fast  water 
haunts  of  the  smallmouth,  his  heavier  open 
faced  cousin  loves  to  lazily  lounge  around 
the  deeper  water  in  large  stream  pools  and 
lakes.  As  evening  approaches,  he  is  want  to 
drift  into  the  shoreline  where  he  can  lie  in 
wait  and  prey  upon  the  many  forms  of  sub- 
surface forage  as  well  as  the  abundant  sur- 
face creatures  that  may  serve  as  food.  Frogs, 
snails,  insects,  mice,  and  even  water  snakes 
are  among  the  delicacies  that  cause  the  big- 
mouth  to  leave  his  deep  retreat  when  time 
comes  to  put  on  the  feed  bag.  May  flies, 
dragon  flies,  stone  flies,  helgramite  or  dob- 
son,  damsel  flies,  moths  and  bettles  form  a 
large  part  of  his  varied  diet.  In  fact,  so 
varied  is  his  diet  that  when  one  looks  at 
the  assortment  of  bass  lures  on  the  shelf 
of  a sporting  goods  store,  he  sees  so  many 
different  types  of  lure  that  if  he  thinks  at 
all,  he  certainly  is  in  a quandry  as  to  what 
form  to  use  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults. Oh,  yes,  every  lure  on  the  shelf  has 
been  tried  and  proven.  The  majority  have 
been  provocative  of  record  catches,  and 
without  doubt  every  single  one  of  those  lures 
has  some  supporters  who  idolizes  it  as  the 
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best  means  of  tempting  bass.  The  truth  is 
that  all  these  lures  will  take  bass  on  occa- 
sion but  behind  the  lure  itself  lies  the  secret 
of  its  particular  adaptability,  in  other  words, 
the  secret  of  knowing  when  and  where  to 
use  it  and  why  it  should  be  used  under 
certain  conditions. 

If  a certain  stream  is  devoid  of  a certain 
type  of  insect  life,  it  certainly  would  not 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  a bass  to  get  ex- 
cited over  seeing  an  offering  of  a bug  it  had 
never  seen  before,  but  use  that  same  lure 
where  its  prototype  abounds  and  you  have 
a different  story.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  select  a few  lures  that  would  be 
found  on  most  any  type  of  good  bass  water. 

Many  a good  bass  is  brought  from  deep 
water  by  the  use  of  deep  going  plugs,  large 
bucktails  with  spinners  attached  and  many 
others  of  the  lures  designed  for  deep  water 
fishing  and  trolling,  but  the  ne-plus-ultra 
of  largemouth  fishing  comes  in  the  late  day- 
light hours  and  long  after  the  sun  has 
crossed  the  horizon  and  the  shadows  of  night 
are  permitted  to  cast  eerie  figures  upon  the 
water.  It  is  then  that  these  fish  actually  go 
to  work  to  gather  the  necessary  sustenance 
of  life.  The  biggest  thrill  of  bass  fishing  is 
at  hand  at  that  hour  when  all  that  seemed 
devoid  of  life  suddenly  begins  to  move  in 
search  of  food,  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Your  musings  over  the  commotion  caused 
by  a muskrat  or  the  plaintive  cry  of  some 
night  bird,  are  suddenly  disturbed  by  either 
one  of  two  familiar  types  of  rises.  Either 
the  rise  is  of  such  a nature  that  the  entire 
pool  reverberates  from  the  sudden  impact 
as  the  fish  strikes  the  water,  or  you  hear  the 
slup-slup  of  a fish  gently  drawing  an  insect 
from  the  surface.  This  last  type  of  rise  is 
often  mistaken  as  the  activity  of  a small  fish 
but  the  truth  is  that  some  of  the  largest  fish 
feed  in  this  manner. 

After  the  shrouds  of  darkness  have  covered 
the  movement  of  the  bass,  it  is  necessary 
to  cast  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sound  appeared  to  come,  and  this,  to  say  the 
least,  is  very  difficult.  It  is  almost  like  an 
incident  that  happened  several  years  ago 
that  amused  me  to  the  extent  that  I think 
of  it  everytiine  I try  to  locate  a feeding  fish 
after  dark.  A friend  of  mine  took  his  son 
along  for  his  first  attempt  at  deer  hunting 
and  placed  him  on  a watch  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  he  could  see  his  every  movement. 
Finally  a deer  broke  from  the  drive  and 


headed  straight  for  the  boy.  After  emptying 
his  gun  in  quick  successive  shots,  he  hastily 
ran  to  tell  his  father  about  the  beautiful 
animal  he  had  shot  at.  “But”  exclaimed 
the  boy’s  father,  “you  didn’t  even  aim  at 
the  deer.  Not  once  did  you  have  your  gun 
to  your  shoulder,  or  look  over  the  sights.” 
“Well”,  said  the  boy  after  a bit  of  thought, 
“I  shot  in  the  general  direction  of  the  deer 
anyway.”  And  so  goes  casting  at  night.  You 
can  only  cast  in  the  general  direction  and 
trust  to  the  red  Gods  that  you  may  be  con- 
sidered a part  of  their  plan  and  permitted  the 
good  fortune  to  drop  your  floater  at  a point 
where  Mr.  Bass  can  conveniently  locate  it. 

A flashlight,  be  it  ever  so  small,  is  a must 
for  the  angler  who  chooses  to  cast  after 
dark.  I,  like  many  of  my  fishing  associates, 
carry  a small  pen  light,  so  called,  which  I 
consider  almost  as  essential  as  my  rod.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  change  flies  without 
it,  yet  it  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  conven- 
iently held  in  the  mouth,  thereby  allowing 
the  use  of  both  hands  in  changing  flies  and 
tying  knots  after  dark. 

Another  handy  accessory  is  a clip  or  ring 
attached  to  your  jacket  to  hold  the  rod  while 
making  changes.  The  rod  can  then  be  bal- 
anced in  the  crook  of  your  arm,  which  also 
permits  the  use  of  hands,  and  sometimes  it 
seems  that  four  hands  would  be  an  asset 
for  night  fishing. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  there  are 
pictured  some  of  the  outstanding  and  most 
useful  types  of  floating  bass  lures.  They 
cover  duplicates  of  lures  that  will  be  found 
on  most  bass  waters  and  will  invariably  take 
bass  that  cannot  be  lured  to  the  surface  by 
any  other  method.  I have  placed  them  num- 
erically in  the  order  of  their  effectiveness  as 
far  as  my  humble  observations  have  been 
recorded  during  the  past  few  years. 

It  is  an  unimpeachable  fact  that  a frog 
is  one  of  the  choicest  of  all  bass  surface 
food,  and  ihe  little  deer  hair  frog  accounts 
for  some  of  the  best  evening  catches.  These 
lures  are  offered  commercially  in  various 
sizes  and  shapes,  which  to  the  writer’s  way 
of  thinking  does  not  hamper  the  effectiveness 
of  the  lure  too  much,  as  long  as  there  is 
ample  clearance  between  the  bottom  and  the 
barb  of  the  hook,  so  that  the  hooking  qual- 
ity is  not  impared.  This  is  a fault  with 
many  deer  hair  and  cork  lures  that  should 
be  watched  carefully  when  purchasing  them. 

Figure  2 represents  one  of  the  neatest 
appearing  of  all  the  host  of  representatives 
of  the  large  bug  or  moth  imitation.  They 
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are  procurable  in  many  color  schemes,  a 
great  many  of  which  are  far  more  attractive 
to  the  eye  of  fishermen  than  to  the  fish  in 
question.  My  best  success  with  this  type 
of  bug  was  with  an  all  white  pattern.  Tan 
or  brown  is  also  an  excellent  color,  and  one 
of  my  fishing  companions  swears  by  black. 

The  bug  shown  in  Fig.  3,  is  one  of  the  old 
standbys  and  probably  is  used  more  than 
any  of  the  deer  hair  bugs.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  tie  and  is  as  effective  as  the  ma- 
jority of  lures  in  the  same  class.  The  hackle 
tails  impart  added  action  that  can  not  be 
expected  if  the  entire  lure  is  made  of  deer 
hair,  therefore,  I would  recommend  this  bug 
with  the  hackle  tails.  While  I like  the  more 
somber  colors  in  the  bug  illustrated  in  Fig. 
2,  I prefer  to  fish  the  gaudy  red  and  yellow 
pattern  of  the  bug  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 
Another  color  that  should  not  be  forgotten 
is  gray.  A combination  of  gray  and  white 
seems  very  effective.  This  type  of  bug  is 
tied  with  wings  prone  and  with  the  wings  at 
about  a forty-five  degree  angle  to  the  body. 
The  latter  of  the  two  causes  less  commo- 
tion on  the  water  and  may  at  times  take 
wary  bass  when  too  much  commotion  will 
send  the  fish  to  cover. 

Figure  4,  depicts  the  mouse  lure  that  is  a 
common  sight  in  every  tackle  shop.  They  are 
procurable  in  natural  colors  and  white. 
Fortunately  I tie  my  own  and  can  choose 
my  own  colors  and  my  favorite  is  tied  in  a 
very  small  size  of  deer  hair  dyed  pink  or 
rather  flesh  color.  I have  never  seen  these 
little  flesh  colored  mice  offered  for  sale  but 
I can  assure  you  that  bass  consider  them  as 
very  choice  food.  Some  wise-cracker  re- 
marked last  season  that  “a  quart  of  bad 
liquor  will  produce  pink  snakes,  elephants, 
and  what  not  but  when  a fellow  gets  to 
carrying  pink  mice,  he  must  have  found 
some  powerful  stuff.”  He  didn’t  take  time  to 
reason  or  think  as  a bass  may  think.  Any- 
way bass  seem  to  approve  of  the  color  and  as 
I said  before,  have  never  seen  them  for  sale, 
so  I am  quite  satisfied  to  accept  the  ribbing 
as  long  as  they  help  implicate  the  deception 
of  a bass  or  two  occasionally. 

Figures  4 and  5 show  two  of  the  trout  type 
of  dry  flies  that  spell  success  and  will  often 
cause  vicious  strikes  when  bass  are  rising. 
The  discarded  bivisibles  from  the  current 
trout  season  make  excellent  bass  flies  and 
these  may  be  in  sizes  ranging  from  No.  12 
to  No.  4.  These  may  be  carried  in  gray, 
brown  and  black.  The  remaining  drake  flies 
from  the  trout  season  are  a good  addition  to 
the  bass  fly  assortment.  Not  infrequently  a 
large  drake  fly  will  be  seen  over  bass  waters, 
and  if  these  flies  descend  to  the  water,  they 
never  fail  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  bass. 
Although  I have  never  seen  large  hatches 
of  drake  flies  during  the  open  bass  season, 

I am  told  that  it  is  a real  pleasure  to  wit- 
ness the  feeding  orgy  where  this  condition 
occurs,  but  even  where  heavy  hatches  do 
not  occur,  a bass  will  seldom  pass  up  a 
drake  fly. 

Another  addition  from  the  trout  equipment 
that  will  tempt  the  most  finicky  bass  is  a 
large  Caddis  fly.  If  the  angler  wishes  to  tie 
his  own,  the  body  may  be  made  of  trimmed 
deer  hair  and  the  wings  from  either  dyed 
or  natural  feathers  from  a barred  rock 
rooster.  Caddis’  are  very  common  to  many 
of  our  Pennsylvania  bass  streams  and  are 
quite  effective  in  the  larger  sizes  for  late 
evening  fishing. 

It  is  heartening  to  read  a letter  such  as 
the  Editor  of  the  Angler  received  from  Mr. 
Leo  H.  Diehl  and  printed  in  the  June  issue 


of  the  Angler,  because  everytime  I write  an 
article  on  artificial  lures,  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  someone  may  see  the  value  of  using 
artificial  lures  and  allow  the  natural  forage 
to  remain  in  the  stream.  It  is  difficult  to 
change  from  the  time  honored  bait  fishing 
methods,  but  in  recent  years  fishing  has  be- 
come more  and  more  popular  and  conse- 
quently it  has  become  a problem  to  keep 
the  streams  stocked  with  legal  fish  not  to 
mention  the  thought  of  supplying  forage. 
It  is  a fact,  however,  that  once  a fisherman 
becomes  interested  in  fishing  artificials,  he 
never  returns  to  live  bait  practices.  This 
proves  that  he  must  have  surely  found  new 


pleasure  in  the  use  of  artificials,  and  that 
he  thoroughly  realizes  the  folly  of  under- 
mining the  initial  necessity  to  supplying  good 
strong  healthy  fish,  by  taking  the  forage 
from  the  streams.  Even  the  thoughtful  bait 
fisherman  who  takes  his  legal  number  of 
bait-fish  or  fish-bait  from  the  stream,  per- 
mits some  of  them  to  perish  in  a metal  con- 
tainer and  are  poured  away.  This  situation 
offers  a challenge  to  everyone  who  fishes. 
To  the  bait  fisherman,  it  offers  a challenge 
to  convince  himself  that  more  fish  can  be 
taken  on  artificials  with  more  time  to  fish 
and  less  time  to  fuss  around  with  live  bait. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


FORESTS  are  the  fisherman’s  best  friends. 

This  is  especially  true  for  those  who 
pit  their  skill  against  the  wily  trout.  Without 
forests  there  would  be  few  if  any  fishable 
streams  and  as  a result  none  of  this  game 
fighter,  denizen  of  our  pure,  cool  mountain 
streams.  Trout  make  their  homes  in  cool 
water  and  they  must  have  it  so  that  they 
can  successfully  reproduce. 

The  present  forests  on  the  watersheds  of 
our  fishing  streams  hold  in  check  to  a large 
degree  the  fisherman’s  two  worst  enemies, 
erosion  and  low  water.  It  is  essential  then 
that  all  true  followers  of  Izaak  Walton  use 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  protect  the 
forests  from  their  arch  enemy  and  your 
own  as  well,  forest  fire.  New  forests  must 
be  planted  on  acres  denuded  by  fires  and 
the  lumberman’s  axe  as  well  as  on  abandoned 
farmland  now  being  ravaged  by  the  forces 
of  erosion. 

There  has  been  much  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  forests  and  their  relation  to  game 
and  their  benefits  to  the  hunter.  We  have, 
however,  had  very  little  written  on  the 
beneficial  effects  of  forests  for  fishing. 

The  type  of  forest  which  is  most  desirable 
for  the  production  of  game  and  game  food 
is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  fisherman. 
These  forests  as  a rule  are  open  and  man- 
aged in  such  a way  as  to  favor  trees  and 
shrubs  which  will  produce  food  for  game 
animals  such  as  nuts,  berries  and  fruits.  The 
canopy  of  the  forest  is  reduced  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  appears  to  be  no  forest 
at  all.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  sprouts  and  good  browse 
plants.  Clear  cutting  of  all  trees  in  strips, 
to  improve  browse,  has  been  suggested  by 
many  game  authorities  as  a means  of  in- 
creasing game  food  and  thereby  increasing 
amount  of  game. 

The  forest  practices  which  are  therefore 
beneficial  to  game  production  and  manage- 
ment are  in  a large  measure  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  fisherman.  To  have 
good  fishing  it  is  necessary  to  have  pure 
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cool  streams  in  which  flow  the  maximum 
amount  of  water  during  the  entire  year.  To 
approach  this  ideal  it  is  essential  then  that 
there  be  a good  forest  cover  over  most  of 
the  watershed  of  the  stream.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  be  trees  along  the  stream  banks 
as  well  as  adjacent  thereto.  This  stand  of 
trees  and  shrubs  will  in  most  instances 
serve  as  a retarder  for  water  flowing  from 
adjacent  slopes  and  by  retarding  the  flow 
will  permit  some  of  the  silt  to  settle  from 
the  water  before  it  enters  the  stream;  it  will 
provide  shade  over  the  stream  and  the  root 
system  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  aid  in 
lessening  erosion  of  the  stream’s  banks  as 
a result  of  the  cutting  action  of  the  water 
current.  Shade  is  an  important  factor  in 
keeping  stream  temperature  low.  It  has  been 
discovered,  however,  that  the  planting  of 
trees,  for  shade  on  streams  which  are  now 
warm  will  have  little  bearing  on  lowering 
the  temperature  of  a stream  unless  the 
planting  is  continuous  from  the  streams 
source. 

Forests  Hold  Water 

Many  will  be  asking  what  are  the  parts 
of  a forest  and  what  do  these  parts  do  in 
holding  water  and  in  preventing  erosion? 
Figure  one  shows  the  parts  of  the  forest. 
The  upper  layer  of  the  forest  is  the  canopy 
comprised  of  the  leaves  and  branches;  the 
second  story  is  composed  of  second  growth 
timber  and  the  cover  of  shrubs  and  herbs. 
Below  this  layer  is  the  litter  area  composed 
of  leaves,  branches,  down  trees  and  other 
vegetable  material;  while  the  humus  layer 
is  directly  beneath  the  litter  and  is  com- 
posed of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  this 
extends  into  the  last  part,  the  soil  itself. 

The  forest  canopy  breaks  the  force  of  the 
rains  and  as  a result  the  raindrops  are 
broken  into  a spray  which  gently  falls  to 
the  second  story  of  the  forest.  Some  of  the 
moisture  is  evaporated  before  it  reaches  the 
shrubs  and  herbs  where  it  is  further  slowed 


down.  From  the  shrub-herb  cover,  the  water 
drops  to  the  ground  cover  or  litter,  which 
is  probably  more  important  than  any  of  the 
forest’s  parts  in  influencing  run-off  and 
stream  flow.  The  litter  soaks  up  the  water 
and  allows  any  excess  to  percolate  into  the 
humus.  This  humus  layer  can  absorb  and 
retain  up  to  one  hundred  times  its  own 
weight.  From  this  latter  layer  the  water 
is  gradually  released  into  the  soil.  The 
absorptive  power  of  the  soil  is  determined 
by  its  looseness  and  the  presence  of  a good 
root  system  belonging  to  the  trees  and  shrubs 
established  therein. 

Rainfall  is  therefore  intercepted  by  the 
forest  trees,  is  absorbed  by  their  litter  and 
humus  and  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  soil 
with  its  erosive  force  curtailed.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  forests  absorb  from  twenty 
to  fifty  percent  of  a light  or  normal  rain. 

Only  during  a long  or  violent  rain  is  the 
absorptive  power  and  the  capacity  of  the 
litter,  humus  and  the  forest  overtaxed.  At 
that  torrents  such  as  rush  from  the  surface 
of  bare  or  gullied  lands  are  seldom  if  ever 
met  in  the  forest.  One  receives  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  present  a sogginess  similar 
to  a swamp  or  slush  on  a warm  winter  day. 

Soils  in  the  forest  are  more  permeable 
than  newly  plowed  loam  and  as  a result 
water  percolates  through  them  readily  thus 
forming  vast  underground  reserves.  What 
water  is  not  used  by  the  trees  and  shrubs 
for  their  needs  finds  its  way  into  the  stream 
channels  most  often  through  the  medium  of 
springs.  Often  months  elapse  between  the 
time  the  rain  falls  until  it  enters  the  streams. 
The  ability  of  the  forest  and  soil  to  hold 
water  for  so  long  a period  tends  to  regulate 
and  equalize  stream  flow. 

The  forests,  too,  are  important  because  of 
their  influence  on  snow  melt.  A well  stocked 
forest  reduces  extremes  in  temperature;  be- 
ing warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  open  land.  It  protects  the  snow  from 
the  driving  action  of  the  wind  and  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Thus  more  snow  can  accu- 
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mulate  in  the  forest.  While  it  is  true  that 
snow  begins  to  melt  in  the  forest  before  it 
does  on  open  land,  it  takes  from  three  to 
ten  days  longer-  to  disappear.  Moreover  the 
mellow  soil  in  the  forest  is  more  likely  to 
remain  unfrozen  or  if  it  does  will  not  freeze 
to  the  depth  that  will  be  found  on  open 
soil.  Even  though  it  freezes  it  will  still  re- 
tain some  absorptive  power  since  the  soils 
are  not  as  compacted  as  on  open  land.  The 
forest  litter  is  responsible  for  the  slight 
freezing  occurring  in  forest  soils.  The  soils 
are  therefore  able  to  absorb  some  of  the 
water  resulting  from  snow  melting.  Spring 
ifreshets  from  melting  snow  are  an  important 
source  of  floods.  By  delaying  the  melting  of 
! the  snow  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
water  is  absorbed  and  passes  into  the  ground, 
'thus  prolonging  the  run-off  period,  forests 
tend  to  reduce  flood  crests.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  are  times  when  snow 
melt  is  hastened  by  heavy  warm  rains  and 
at  such  periods  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
forest  cover  is  lost.  The  excess  run-off 
usually  contributes  to  major  floods. 

Erosion 

The  ability  of  the  forest  to  hold  soil  is 
second  only  to  its  ability  to  hold  water.  It 
has  a dense  root  system  which  spreads  far 
and  wide  and  often  to  great  depths,  the 
latter  being  true  in  regards  to  tap-rooted 
trees.  As  a whole  the  roots  of  our  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  soil  than  is  the  case  with 
most  of  our  agricultural  plants. 

Erosion,  the  action  of  wind  and  water  in 
removing  our  soils,  is  taking  place  on  all 
land  areas.  Where  the  process  takes  place 
on  areas  not  disturbed  by  man,  rarely  does 
it  assume  an  intensity  whereby  it  causes 
damage. 

Where  natural  conditions  are  disrupted 
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and  its  balance  upset  by  the  reduction  of 
forest  cover  as  the  result  of  fire,  logging, 
excess  grazing  or  other  major  causes,  ex- 
cessive erosion  is  liable  to  occur.  The  least 
conspicuous  form  of  abnormal  erosion  is 
called  sheet  erosion.  This  form  is  recog- 
nizable in  the  exposure  of  the  root  collar 
or  the  roots  themselves  and  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  soil  on  slopes  immediately  above 
obstructions.  As  the  black  top  soil  containing 
humus  is  washed  away,  the  area  becomes 
less  able  to  sustain  as  dense  a stand  of 
vegetation  as  it  formerly  carried.  As  a 
result  there  is  less  obstruction  to  run-off, 
less  binding  power  in  the  soil,  and  what 
was  sheet  erosion  becomes  gullies  which 
increase  in  depth  and  width  with  each 
passing  rainstorm.  Its  final  effects  are  muddy 
streams  and  channels  choked  with  silt  and 
soil. 

The  silt  carried  into  the  streams  contains 
large  quantities  of  humus  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter  which  indirectly  serves  as 
food  for  the  smaller  animals  or  insects  upon 
which  fish  feed.  As  Albert  E.  Weyer,  of 
the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission  aptly 
states  it,  “Silt  in  our  fishing  water  may  be 
compared  to  pepper  in  our  soup — a little 
may  be  very  good  but  too  much  is  disas- 
trous.” 

Excessive  siltation  of  our  streams  is  as 
damaging  to  fish  as  is  pollution  from  any  of 
our  industrial  sources.  The  bottoms  of  our 
good  fishing  streams  are  covered  with  plant 
growth,  small  animals,  insect  larvae,  cray- 
fish and  mussels.  When  large  amounts  of 
silt  and  soil  are  deposited  on  the  stream’s 
floor,  all  these  fish  foods  are  covered  over, 
smothered  and  killed.  Besides  this,  the 
gravel  beds  among  which  fish  spawn  are 
covered  and  destroyed.  The  deep  holes  in 
the  stream  on  which  the  fish  depend  during 
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low  water  periods  are  filled  with  soil.  Then 
again,  the  presence  of  silt  in  the  water 
lessens  the  depth  to  which  light,  needed  by 
the  plants,  can  penetrate.  This  light  is 
needed  by  plant  and  animal  so  that  they  can 
grow  and  reproduce. 

Erosion  with  its  resultant  muddy  water 
may  be  the  cause  of  a change  in  the  fish 
life  in  a stream  or  it  may  be  responsible 
for  the  stream’s  deterioration  so  that  it  will 
not  be  inhabitable  for  fish. 

Silting  up  of  our  streams  destroys  en- 
tirely or  hampers  the  effectiveness  of  man 
made  stream  improvement  devices  such  as 
dams,  deflectors  and  retards.  To  keep  these 
mechanical  controls  effective  under  excess 
silting  would  entail  tremendous  labor  and 
involve  considerable  expense. 

Forest  Fire 

Any  agency  or  force  which  disturbs  the 
forest  cover  must  be  considered  an  enemy. 
Fires  are  invariably  the  result  of  someone’s 
carelessness  and  are  the  most  destructive 
disturbance  of  forest  cover.  Even  a light 
bum  consumes  large  quantities  of  the  val- 
uable forest  litter.  Large  fires  destroy  not 
only  the  litter  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  as 
well.  Often  they  destroy  the  vegetable  con- 
tent of  the  forest  soil  itself.  As  a result  the 
influence  of  the  forest  to  retain  water  and 
to  provide  shade  is  destroyed.  The  tem- 
perature and  acidity  of  the  water  is  raised 
and  the  bared  mineral  soil  is  subjected  to 
erosion  and  torrential  run-off  which  carries 
much  silt  into  the  stream  channel. 

During  a rain  on  a fresh  fire  area  the 
water  which  runs  off  into  the  stream  carries 
with  it,  in  addition  to  soil,  wood  ashes  which 
contain  lye.  The  lye  is  leached  from  the 
ashes  and  this  results  in  a temporarily  high 
acide  condition  in  the  water.  This  acidity  can 
become  so  high  that  mature  fish  will  be 
killed  and  often  the  food  bearing  plants 
and  other  fish  foods  on  the  stream  bottom 
will  be  killed  and  destroyed.  The  silt  carried 
into  the  water  often  covers  fish  eggs  com- 
pletely or  so  blocks  their  pores  so  they 
will  not  hatch. 

This  acidity  is  usually  of  a temporary 
nature  and  the  fish  will  return  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  affected  from  other  sec- 
tions. The  damage  done  to  the  fish  food  is 
not  easily  remedied.  It  may  take  years  for 
the  stream  bottom  to  again  carry  a sufficient 
supply  of  food  to  support  fish  life  if  left  to 
nature  alone. 

Water  temperature  may  rise  as  much  as 
fifty  percent  because  of  the  exposure  of  the 
stream  to  the  heating  action  of  the  sun. 
Temperature  alone  is  often  the  determining 
factor  in  the  process  whereby  a good  trout 
stream  may  be  converted  into  one  inhabit- 
able only  for  warm  water  species. 

An  example  of  what  can  happen  in  Penn- 
sylvania when  the  water  temperatures  rise 
and  remain  high  is  clearly  shown  by  what 
happened  in  Michigan.  The  waters  of  that 
State  once  contained  the  grayling,  a gamey 
fish.  That  was  prior  to  the  lumbering  off 
of  Michigan’s  forests  and  the  period  of  forest 
fires  which  followed.  Today  this  fish  cannot 
be  found  in  its  old  haunts.  Temperature  of 
the  water  :s  blamed  for  this  situation. 

The  damage  caused  to  streams  as  a result 
of  forest  fires  is  far  reaching.  If  left  to 
nature  alone  many  years  will  be  required 
before  a good  forest  cover  will  clothe  the 
burned  areas.  Here,  then  man  must  come  to 
the  aid  of  rature  and  trees  must  be  planted. 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


TWENTY  years  ago  I married  a fisher- 
man— with  my  eyes  open,  fully  aware  of 
the  gamble  and  wholly  acquainted  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  breed.  For  you  see,  I 
have  several  older  and  younger  brothers, 
generally  not  fishermen  it’s  true,  but  fervid 
hunters,  and  there  is  more  than  a touch  of 
affinity  linking  the  two  pursuits,  a kindred 
relativity  so  to  speak  indulging  the  same 
recurring  lapses  of  characteristic  masculine 
irresponsibility — an  identical  far  away  guile- 
less day  dreaming  perversity,  a like  business 
and  domestic  inattentiveness  as  opening  day 
nears,  the  selfsame  never  changing,  over- 
worked, moth-eaten  yarns  different  only  of 
date,  actor  and  setting,  and  recanted  with 
variation  a million  times  and  more  since 
the  dawn  of  evolution. 

And  to  complicate  matters  my  personal 
fisherman  now  fondly  insists  he  entered  into 
the  contract  just  because  I happened  to  be 
a “skinny,  hungry  looking,  homesick  little 
Jane”  whom  he  knew  would  never  be  able 
to  look  out  for  herself  in  the  wide  cruel 
world — just  as  surely  I married  him  so  that 
he  would  never  be  subjected  to  the  probable 
indignities  likely  to  be  handed  out  by  some 
fluffy  little  hard-hearted  dimwit  wholly  un- 
acquainted and  entirely  out  of  sympathy  to 
the  particular  type  of  masculine  insanity 
commonly  associated  with  the  confirmed 
fisherman  or  hunter.  So  I guess  we’re  about 
even  on  that  score! 

Bom  in  the  hill  country  of  Adams  County, 
father  a miller  at  the  time,  brothers  then  or 
to  become  deer  and  bear  hunters,  sometimes 
upon  rare  cccasion  even  trout  fishermen, 
seemingly  at  no  time  in  my  life  has  the  quest 
of  the  wild  been  very  far  distant  and  the 
spicy  taste  of  fresh  game  or  fish  never  absent 
over  too  long  an  interval.  Probably  my 
first  personal  piscatorial  prize  came  from 
Bermudian  Creek  somewhere  near  or  adja- 
cent to  Trostie’s  Mill.  Anyway  we  kids  fished 
both  the  race  and  the  main  stream  for  hours 
on  end  and  to  the  utter  distraction  of  poor 
mother.  And  tho  bent  pins  did  not  serve  as 
the  hook,  of  a certainty  as  a line  we  em- 
ployed either  wrapping  yam  from  the  latest 
sugar  purchase  at  the  hamlet  grocery  or 
linen  thread  slipped  from  mother’s  sewing 
basket.  Sucker  hooks,  three  for  a penny,  also 
pame  from  the  store.  And  while  it  meant  a 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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ALL  this  does  not  promise  to  be  very 
heavy  reading.  Right  now  it  is  hot  as 
blazes  and  so  am  I;  already  I’ve  swallowed 
an  estimated  two  or  three  gallons  of  ice- 
water,  iced  tea  and  icy  lemonade  the  past 
several  hours,  and  apparently  just  for  the 
thrill  of  watching  the  moisture  ooze  from 
every  open  pore,  hesitate  for  a moment  and 
then  trickle  down  toward  the  pavement  and 
away  through  the  lawn  in  sea  going  rivu- 
lets of  salty  perspiration.  At  least  now  I 
know  how  it  feels  to  be  an  ice  cube  on  a hot 
day  and  watch  one’s  self  melt  away  into 
eternal  nonentity.  I’m  slowly  dehydrating — 
can  not  think  of  things  serious  and  if  I 
did  most  likely  no  one  would  want  to  read 
it.  So  my  fiiend  you  are  hereby  condemned 
to  a bit  of  light  personalities,  the  like  of 
which  probably  you  will  not  invite  the  sec- 
ond time. 

Anyway  friend  wife,  after  long  painstak- 
ing consideration,  abbetted  and  egged  on  by 
myself,  hopes  to  crash  the  pages  of  this 
issue  with  her  very  first  literary  effort — 
what  nicer  than  the  old  man  should  swing 
right  into  line  as  a bit  of  backing  up,  so  to 
speak?  And  perhaps  my  title  is  a misnomer 
— rather  it  should  be  “The  Way  of  an  An- 
glerette  with  the  Male.” 

Now  as  hinted  several  times  in  weaker 
moments  of  unguarded  remorseful  confes- 
sion, some  of  this  dub’s  choicest  fishing 
competition  comes  from  within  the  family 
circle,  to  whit,  feminine.  A confirmed  de- 
votee of  artificials  only,  either  plug  or  fly, 
the  skinny  frail  looking  wisp  of  a femme, 
sometimes  weighing  a full  hundred  pounds 
more  or  less,  and  thereof  and  for  whom  your 
correspondent  is  pleased  to  answer  as  the 
mister,  specializes  in  piscatorial  size,  first, 
last  and  always.  Furthermore  grumbling, 
mumbling  and  fiddling  around  along  the 
brushy  waterways  at  least  once  each  season 
she  may  be  depended  upon  to  come  up  with 
a game  fish,  trout,  walleye  or  bass,  just  a 
mite  interesting  even  to  the  male.  And  with 
the  dastardly  deed  once  accomplished,  like 
many  another  missus,  she  never  says  any- 
thing about  it  to  anyone,  especially  the 
neighbors. ..  .well  not  often  anyway!  Who 
said  “Whoa?”  Guess  you  know  how  it  is, 
you  married  guys! 

Likewise  interesting  and  as  an  added  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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LET’S  FISH  FOR  BASS.  HUH? 


So — you’d  like  to  go  bass  fishing,  would 
ya?  You  want  to  know  how  Grandpop 
Salmoides,  Uncle  Dolomieu,  and  Cousins 
Annularis,  Pallidus  and  Rupestris,  act  when 
they  are  bouncing  around  at  the  end  of  your 
line,  huh?  You’re  not  satisfied  with  just 
the  pulling  surges  of  Grandpop  largemouth, 
but  you  also  have  an  unsatisfied  yen  to  learn 
the  antics  of  Uncle  smallmouth,  and  the 
gyrations  of  cousins  Crappie,  Bluegill  and 
Rock  Bass.  You  want  to  know  how  it  feels 
to  have  each  one,  at  some  time  or  other,  act 
its  damdest  to  shake  loose  from  a hook  and 
then  with  a flip  of  its  tail  corkscrew  its  way 
to  freedom.  In  other  words  you’d  like  to 
go  after  these  gamesters  in  a sporty  way — 
which,  after  all,  is  the  only  way— and  that 
way  points  to  artificials. 

So,  if  you  do  want  the  fun,  the  sport, 
you  must  go  after  your  bass  with  bugs, 
flies,  deer  hair  lures,  streamers  and  plugs — 
the  poppers,  the  darters,  the  dancers,  the 
wigglers  and  the  plunkers.  And  if  you  will 
do  that  you’ll  not  only  get  more  fish,  pos- 
sibly bigger  fish,  than  any  user  of  live  bait 
— but  you’ll  have  more  fun.  And  if  fishing 
isn’t  fun,  then,  son,  your  eyes  should  never 
be  on  this  page  nor  your  nose  in  this  book. 

Now  if  you  are  already  a user  of  arti- 
ficials, if  fishing  is  fun,  don’t  turn  the  page. 
Read  on  and  you  may  have  occasion  to 
scream  for  the  ink!  ...  a pen!  . . . and 
paper!  . . . and  then  tell  me  where  I get  off. 
And  if  you’re  not  a user  of  artificials  but 
have  a desire  to  use  ’em,  either  on  a bait 
casting  rod  or  a fly  rod,  then,  brother,  cock 
your  feet  on  the  dining  room  table,  tilt  your 
chair  back,  tell  the  pooch  to  “lay  down” 
and  read. 

Since  this  a ramble  of  generalities  and 
what  fisherman  doesn’t  ramble?  . . . we’ll 
assume  many  things.  But  the  first  must  be 
that  you  know  where  you’re  going  to  fish 
...  be  it  the  flats  of  the  Juniata;  the  rocks 
of  the  Susquehanna;  the  headwaters  of  the 
Delaware;  or  some  deep  running,  rocky 
creek;  a warm  water  lake  with  plenty  of 
spatterdock  and  lily  pads;  the  sluggish,  weed 
infested  water  of  the  Old  Lehigh  Canal;  or 
any  other  place  in  which  you  know  the  fish 
you  want  lurks  . . . and  lives.  You  not 
only  know  he  lives  there,  you’ve  seen  him, 
and  you  want  him!  Want  him  badly  enough 
to  spend  money  on  equipment  to  get  him. 

Now  when  we  write  of  money,  we  won’t 
speak  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  fisherman 
who  writes  for  a living,  nor  the  viewpoint 
of  one  who,  because  he  is  an  expert,  can 
afford  to  pay  for  equipment  that  no  one  but 
an  expert  uses.  We’ll  try  to  talk  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  guy  who  fishes  for  fun, 
and  to  have  that  fun  is  willing  to  spend  some 
money  to  gain  it.  How  much  money?  Not 
much — say  fifteen  bucks! 

That’s  all  you  want  to  spend,  that’s  all  you 
can  afford  to  spend.  And  you  want  to  go 
bass  fishing.  I think  it  can  be  done.  Let’s 
give  it  a whirl. 

First,  what  kind  of  fishing  are  you  going 
to  do?  Are  you  going  after  the  Grandpop 
and  the  Uncles  and  the  Cousins  of  the 
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bass  family  with  a fly  rod  or  do  you  lean 
towards  the  bait  casting  rod?  This  is  one 
question  which  you  must  decide  for  your- 
self even  though  it  is  possible  to  buy  a com- 
bination bait  and  fly  casting  rod  in  one 
unit.  But  before  that  bug  bites  too  hard 
just  remember  that  a reel  that  will  handle  a 
fly  line  just  can’t  be  used  for  bait  casting, 
nor  can  anyone  expect  anything  but  trouble 
if  they  should  try  to  bait  cast  with  a bait 
casting  reel  that  is  filled  with  a fly  line.  So 
remember  that  if  you  have  the  fifteen  bucks 
to  invest,  it  will  be  much  better  to  choose 
now  just  what  type  of  equipment  you’d  like 
to  use  ...  it  must  be  either  fly  rod  or  bait 
casting. 

Let’s  see  if  we  can  help  make  the  choice? 
Would  you  like  to  take  a gander  at  some 
trout  in  April?  Or  how  about  some  sucker 
fishing  in  March?  You  would  . . . then  the 
problem  is  solved.  It  must  be  fly  fishing 
equipment.  And  that  means  a fly  rod. 

What  kind?  A good  rod  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  stiff  in  action  yet  light  in  weight.  In 
other  words  a three  piece  rod,  about  nine 
feet  long,  weighing  between  five  and  one- 
half  to  six  and  one-half  ounces  . . . an  all 
purpose  rod  . . . stiffness  for  dry  fly  work 
. . . length  for  distance  . . . and  weight  for 
the  surges  of  the  most  active  fish.  Sounds 
like  the  rod  of  the  experts  yet,  believe  it  or 
not,  one  can  be  bought  for  about  eight 
bucks. 

Try  to  get  a nationally  advertised  rod,  one 
made  by  a manufacturer  who  will  tell  you 
the  size  line  that  is  necessary  to  use  to 
bring  out  the  action  of  this  rod.  Don’t  think 
that  you,  by  whipping  the  rod  back  and  forth 
a few  times  in  the  store,  can  then  pro- 
foundly pronounce  “I  think  a ‘D’  line  will 
be  all  right.”  Don’t  feel  that  your  buddy 
who  has  been  fishing  umteen  years  can  do  it. 
It  is  a job  for  an  expert,  and  unless  you 
know  someone  who  after  one  swish  of  the 
assembled  rod  can  tell  you  not  only  its 


A weedless  sinking  lure  that  is  a pet,  the 
Shimmy  Wlggler. 


weight  but  its  length  and  action  also  . . . 
depend  on  the  manufacturer’s  recommenda- 
tion. Yeah,  depend  on  him  before  you  do 
the  judgment  of  the  man  who  sells  it  to  you, 
for  after  all  he  might  be  first  a trader  and 
after  that  a fisherman. 

All  right,  having  bought  the  rod  we’ll  next 
buy  the  line  which  will  bring  out  the  best 
action  of  the  rod.  Because  we  are  limited 
in  our  expenditures  we  must  select  a level 
line,  and  not  a tapered  one,  but  even  so  our 
level  line  will  be  better  adapted  for  bass 
fishing  than  would  a double  taper.  So 
we’ll  spend  about  2 bucks  on  a coil  of  25 
yards  of  a good  level  line.  Now  a single 
action  reel  with  a silent  drag  would  be 
swell  and  if  you  shop  around  you  may  pick 
up  one  for  about  two  bucks. 

Well,  we’ve  spent  twelve  bucks  and  have 
three  left  to  buy  leaders,  line  dressing,  bugs 
and  flies.  Before  you  wonder  why  I suggest 
line  dressing  when  you’ll  be  fishing  wet 
some  of  the  time,  you’ll  need  it  when  you 
fish  the  floating  bugs,  and  you’ll  need  it  to 
use  as  a line  preservative  to  keep  the  line 
soft  and  pliable  even  after  taking  a beating 
under  some  hot  sun.  You  won’t  have  to 
spend  a buck  a throw  for  leaders.  But  a ten 
yard  coil  of  Nylon,  which  with  the  line 
dressing  ought  to  nick  the  remains  of  the 
bank  roll  for  four  bits.  We  have  now  $2.50 
left. 

For  $1.25  you  can  buy  a bass-bug  fly 
tying  kit  that  will  give  you  a dozen  bass 
bugs.  Even  though  you  never  have  tied  a 
fly  before  the  tying  of  a bass  bug  is  not  the 
complicated  work  that  tying  a dry  fly  on 
a size  14  hook  is.  Buy  a bass  bug  for  a 
quarter,  and  though  this  is  cheap  you  can 
find  out  from  just  looking  at  it  how  good 
a bass  bug  can  be  colored  and  tied.  With 
the  remaining  buck  we’ll  buy  four  streamers 
at  a quarter  apiece.  These  we’ll  get  on 
size  8 hook  to  use  for  the  smaller  but  just 
as  active  cousins  for  whom  you  have  de- 
veloped a yen. 

Now  you  have  the  equipment,  so  hie  your- 
self to  a lake,  a creek,  the  flats  of  a river, 
and  whip  out  a bass  bug.  Let  it  lie  still 
until  every  ripple  has  disappeared.  Then 
give  it  a slight  twitch,  wait,  twitch  again. 
Now  a few  inches  of  retrieve.  Another 
twitch,  and  if  nothing  happens  don’t  let  it 
get  you  down.  There  are  certain  times  of  the 
day  when  a bass  will  rise.  This  is  ofttimes 
in  the  morning  just  after  the  sun  has  risen 
or  in  the  evening  after  it  has  set.  Which  is 
the  best  time?  You’re  asking  me?  I can’t 
tell  you.  No  one  can  until  they  have  ac- 
tually found  out  by  experience  when  the 
“best”  time  is.  If  the  floating  bugs  bring  no 
response  try  the  streamers.  Fish  ’em  from 
just  below  the  surface  until  they  reach  the 
tops  of  the  weeds  or  even  deeper.  Fish  from 
a boat  whenever  possible.  Cast  to  the 
shoreline,  work  the  pockets,  and  as  the  day 
grows  warmer  go  out  into  the  deeper  water. 
Cast  and  cast  again,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  casts, 
even,  are  nothing  to  yap  about  even  if  you 
don’t  get  a swirl.  Just  keep  at  it,  and  just 
about  the  time  you’re  ready  to  call  it  quits 
there  will  be  a swirl  of  water,  a slap  of  a 
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tail  and  you’ll  be  tied  to  something  that  is 
trying  to  do  its  darndest  to  pull  you  in 
after  it. 

!If  it  dances  on  its  tail,  does  headstands 
on  its  nose,  slaps  the  leader  and  the  line 
with  its  tail — hang  on.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
give  slack  when  he  pulls.  Hold  the  rod  tip 
up,  let  him  pull  against  that.  And  then 
when  he  is  tired  and  is  amenable  to  a steady 
pull  of  your  retrieve  bring  him  in — wet  your 
hands — unhook  him  and  put  him  back,  and 
Son,  you’re  just  as  big  a gamester  as  the  fish 
is  a fighter.  After  all  what  good  is  the  fish 
to  you,  to  me,  to  other  fishermen — dead? 
But  alive,  now  wasn’t  it  a fight? 

Now  your  rod  won’t  bend  into  an  arc  like 
that  if  you  use  a bait  casting  rod,  but  you 
can  have  just  as  much  fun.  Why  we  call 
a light  action  rod  a “bait  casting  rod”  when 
we  actually  mean  a rod  that  will  cast  plugs 
you’ll  have  to  take  up  with  somebody  else, 
so  just  remember  that  from  now  on,  in  this 
rambling  bit  of  chatter,  any  reference  to  a 
bait  casting  rod,  means  a light  action  plug 
rod.  And  do  you  have  one? 

You  don’t  but  you  still  have  fifteen  bucks 
to  spend  to  get  not  only  the  rod  but  the 
things  that  go  with  it,  huh?  Okay,  let’s 
give  that  a gander. 

Which  shall  it  be,  tubular  steel  or  bamboo? 
Bamboo  is  faster,  steel  is  stronger.  A six 
foot  light  action  bamboo  rod  will  give  you 
the  same  degree  of  action  that  you  can 
expect  from  a five  and  one-half  foot  tubular 
steel  rod.  So  let’s  take  steel.  Why?  You 
can  get  a good  light  action  tubular  steel 
rod  in  the  5Y2  foot  length  for  about  six 
bucks  while  the  good  bamboo  in  the  six 
foot  length  will  come  nearly  double  that  and 
since  fifteen  bucks  is  our  limit — steel  it 
has  to  be. 

A tubular  steel  rod  of  this  length  with 
light  action  will  have  just  the  proper  tip 
bend  to  flip  out  a small  % ounce  lure  to 
the  spot  you  want  it.  You  don’t  want  a 
rod  that  is  so  stiff  that  it  takes  a 2 ounce 
sinker  to  make  the  tip  bend.  And  you  don’t 
want  a stiff-butted  rod  that  causes  your  wrist 
to  ache  after  you’ve  flipped  out  a few  plugs. 
A balanced  step-down  taper  in  tubular 
steel  with  an  offset  handle  is  what  the  doctor 
orders.  And  you’ll  like  it. 

Now  with  a light  action  rod  you  must  have 
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A splendid  view  of  the  Upper  Delaware  River,  famed  for  its  smallmouth  bass. 


a light  reel.  This  can  be  had  only  when  an 
aluminum  spool  is  used.  Don’t  listen  to  the 
sales  talk  of  the  baling  wire,  anti-back 
lash  device;  nor  the  blandishments  offered 
you  by  the  over-sized  bearing  exponents. 
Both  depend  on  friction  to  hold  the  spool 
speed  down,  and  friction  means  loss  of  dis- 
tance. The  best  anti-back  lash  device  known 
is  your  thumb  and  for  heaven’s  sake  don’t 
use  that  thumbing  device  which  will  wear  a 
ridge  in  your  aluminum  spool  when  used 
constantly.  Use  your  thumb  and  when  you 
cast  don’t  put  too  much  oomph  on  it  at  first; 
anyhow  not  until  you  know  how  much 
thumb  pressure  you  must  put  on  your  alum- 
inum spooled  reel.  An  aluminum  spool  not 
only  starts  fast  but  stops  fast  (there  is  no 
fly  wheel  action)  and  since  you’ll  not  find 
it  necessary  to  beat  the  plug  casting  record 
every  time  you  flip  out  a plug  take  it  easy 
and  a light  reel  will  do  the  trick  of  helping 
to  balance  your  light  rod.  Its  cost?  Five 
bucks  will  buy  it — aluminum  spool  and  all — 
and  by  all  means  level  wind,  oil  cups,  bronze 
bearings  and  a brake  which  you  should  for- 
get about. 

Now  a line  to  fill  the  reel.  Well,  you  hear 
much  about  15  to  18  pound  test,  but  don’t 


An  excellent  stretch  of  bass  water  on  the  Delaware. 


listen  to  them.  Buy  a ten  pound  test,  water- 
proofed and  you’ll  have  yourself  a line.  Now 
if  your  reel  has  a cork  arbor  fifty  yards  will 
just  about  fill  it  nicely,  but  if  no  cork  arbor 
then  you  should  have  a backing  line.  Well, 
we  can’t  spend  much  on  that  so  let  us  go  into 
any  five  and  dime  and  get  us  a 65  yard  spool 
of  Clark’s  ONT,  3 thread.  We’ll  wax  it  a bit, 
rub  off  the  excess  with  felt,  rub  in  the  bal- 
ance with  paper.  Then  we’ll  tie  one  end  to 
our  reel  and  put  it  on.  To  our  good  ten 
pound  test  line  we’ll  join  it  with  a single 
water  loop  knot  and  now  we’ll  have  115 
yards  of  good  light  line.  And  what  did  it 
cost  us?  One  buck  for  the  ten  pound  test 
line  and  one  dime  for  the  backing. 

We’ve  spent  $12.10,  so  let’s  spend  forty 
cents  on  a 10  yard  coil  of  knotless  Nylon 
with  about  15  pound  test.  Out  of  that  make 
a couple  three  foot,  some  six  foot  and  a 
nine  foot  leader.  Make  these  knots  small 
for  they  have  to  pass  freely  through  the  level 
wind  prongs  on  your  reel  and  then  through 
the  guides  of  your  rod. 

Now  we  have  $2.50  left.  Three  plugs,  a 
sinker,  a floater  and  a plunker  at  75  cents 
each,  and  25  cents  for  a wobbler  spoon  and 
there  we  are.  Yep,  we’re  all  set.  The  sinker 
plug  should  be  weedless  and  the  surface 
plug  should  be  one  that  floats  when  at 
rest  but  darts  a few  inches  under  the  water 
when  retrieved. 

You  may  question  my  prices.  You  may 
argue  that  they  sound  all  right  but  where 
you  live  you  just  can’t  buy  such  equipment 
at  these  figures.  That  may  be  so.  I live 
in  Philadelphia  which  is  reputed  to  be  a 
saltwater  fisherman’s  paradise  but  don’t  you 
believe  it.  Much  freshwater  equipment  is 
sold  here — sold  not  only  by  reputable  dealers 
but  by  men  who  pride  themselves  on  stock- 
ing nationally  advertised  freshwater  fishing 
tackle.  If  perchance  you  can  not  secure  the 
equipment  which  I have  described  above  I 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  names 
of  local  dealers  who  can,  and  give  you  any 
information  that  will  help  you  to  have  more 
fun — fishing. 

Numerous  items  such  as  tackle  boxes, 
spinners,  nets,  wading  boots,  I have  omitted 
not  because  they  are  unnecessary  but  be- 
cause they  can  be  gradually  acquired  after 
the  essentials  have  first  been  secured. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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TEIERE  is  one,  and  only  one,  great  test- 
ing laboratory  for  the  light  lures  and 
tackle  complementary  to  them,  the  open 
fishing  streams.  Here,  in  a wild  environ- 
ment, their  effectiveness  in  luring  small- 
mouth  bass,  largemouth  bass,  pickerel  and 
walleyed  pike  may  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  average  fishermen.  Light  lure 
fishing  as  a sport  is  comparatively  young 
and  its  rapidly  increasing  number  of  de- 
votees are  in  a position  to  add  notes  that 
may  prove  of  interest  to  others  of  the  fra- 
ternity. From  this  humble  corner,  it  would 
appear  that  virtually  scads  of  dope  will  be 
gathered  before  the  surface  is  even 
scratched. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this  type  of  fish- 
ing that  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration. We  refer  to  the  locality  in  which 
these  light  lures  have  been  given  perhaps 
their  outstanding  trial,  namely  streams  of 
the  central  counties.  Charles  K.  Fox,  Lam- 
bert Miller,  Don  Martin,  Lew  Kunkel,  and 
others  of  the  small  group  who  really  pi- 
oneered their  use  have  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned  that  these  quar- 
ter to  half  ounce  lures  will  take  smallmouth 
bass  in  waters  that  are  perhaps  the  hardest 
fished  in  the  State.  No  tougher  testing  lab- 
oratory for  their  effectiveness  may  be  found 
than  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Cumber- 
land County,  the  main  Susquehanna  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  Conewago  Creek  in 
York  County,  and  the  lower  Juniata  River 
and  its  tributaries.  In  these  shallow,  rock- 
ledge  waters,  big  smallmouths  are  mighty 
scary,  a factor  that  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  judging  the  effectiveness  of 
any  lure  for  their  taking.  Along  the  same 
line  of  reasoning,  we  would  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict just  what  might  happen  were  these 
same  baby  lures  to  be  used  extensively  on 
waters  justly  famed  for  their  smallmouth 
bass,  such  as  the  Upper  Allegheny  River, 
the  Upper  Delaware  and  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Now,  on  with 
the  notes. 

July  1,  1941 

The  thermometer  stood  at  76  degrees  when 
Jim  Kell,  a fine  light  lure  caster  of  Me- 
chanicsburg  and  the  writer  clambered  into 
the  flivver  for  an  opening  day  jaunt  over 
central  Pennsylvania  bass  waters  that  was 
to  include  some  early  morning  and  late  eve- 
ning fishing  and  gathering  photos  and  notes 
for  this  publication.  The  jaunt  was  to  in- 
clude Sherman’s  Creek,  Perry  County,  well 
toward  the  head  of  the  stream,  Tuscarora 
Creek,  Juniata  County  from  East  Waterford 
to  the  Juniata  River,  and  the  Juniata  River 
from  Mifflintown  to  Amity  Hall. 

The  first  fishing  stopover  was  on  Sher- 
man’s. Lures  tried  at  this  deep  flat  included 
the  Midg-Oreno,  in  the  shiner  and  Shad  O 
Wave  (yellow  and  black)  finishes,  the  Tony 
Acceta  Ace  and  the  No.  1 Johnson  Silver 
Minnow  (!4  ounce).  During  two  hours 
fishing,  four  bass  were  taken,  ranging  in 
length  from  10  to  15  inches.  Condition  of 
fish  was  good,  and  only  the  largest  was  re- 
tained. By  far  the  most  effective  lure  was 
found  to  be  the  Silver  Minnow,  three  of  the 
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Bernard  Lawler  with  the  2014  inch  smallmouth 
bass  he  caught  on  plug  on  opening  day  of  the 
bass  season  this  year. 

bass  being  caught  on  it,  and  the  fourth  on 
the  Midg-Oreno.  Its  effectiveness  was  defi- 
nitely increased  by  attaching  a short  strand, 
not  more  than  one-half  inch  in  length,  of 
rubber  pork  rind  to  the  single  hook.  Not 
one  strike  was  missed,  a truly  unexpected 
performance  for  a weedless  lure.  One  of 
the  bass  taken  followed  the  lure  virtually 
to  the  rod  top  on  the  retrieve  before  strik- 
ing. Fairly  slow  retrieving  of  the  lure  and 
fishing  it  at  moderate  depth  seemed  to  be 
the  most  effective  procedure  for  getting 
strikes.  The  fifth  bass  caught  and  released 
that  day  was  a scrappy  little  fellow  of  11 
inch  length  that  struck  the  Silver  Minnow 
in  a shallow  weedgrown  flat  not  exceeding 
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at  its  deepest  point  18  inches  in  depth.  Water 
temperature  reading  taken  during  the  day 
showed  a variation  of  from  73  degrees  to 
81  degrees  Fahrenheit  which  may  have  had 
some  bearing  on  the  effectiveness  of  deeper 
and  slower  fishing.  Apparently  the  bass 
were  favoring  the  cooler  water  near  bottom,  jj 
All  were  smallmouths.  Not  a single  pickerel  it 
was  raised  although  some  are  present  in  the 
waters  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Juniata. 

The  finest  smallmouth  bass  observed  was  <4 
caught  in  the  lower  section  of  Tuscarora 
Creek  by  Bernard  Lawler,  veteran  plug 
fisherman  of  Lewistown.  It  fell  to  a surface 
lure,  Arbogast’s  Jitterbug  in  the  frog  finish, 
was  20%  inches  in  length  and  weighed, 
dressed,  3 pounds  6 ounces. 

July  3.  Our  ace  river  fishing  correspond- 
ent, Lloyd  King,  again  demonstrated  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Jitterbug  in  the  same 
finish  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day.  Fishing 
in  the  main  Susquehanna  in  the  vicinity  of 
Perdix,  Perry  County,  he  hooked  four  big 
smallmouth  bass,  every  one  of  which  threw 
the  plug  in  its  initial  tailspin.  Two  small- 
mouths around  the  12  inch  mark  were  caught 
on  this  lure,  Lloyd  reports.  Early  morning 
fishing  on  the  Fourth  in  a steady  rain 
failed  to  bring  a strike  over  the  same  stretch 
of  water. 
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July  5.  Muddy  water  everywhere  which 
means  that  the  only  possible  bet  was  for 
pickerel  in  a mill  dam  on  a small  Juniata 
County  springfed  stream.  This  very  shallow 
dam  was  found  to  be  badly  chocked  with 
weeds  dictating  use  of  a weedless  lure. 
The  Silver  Minnow  came  into  the  picture 
very  nicely  here,  although  in  many  of  the 
casts,  slimy  algae  was  picked  up  by  the 
lure.  First  pickerel  hooked  was  the  best 
of  the  lot,  the  heaviest  girthed  fish  of  this 
species  for  its  length  we  have  ever  tied 
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This  deep  flat  on  upper  Sherman’s  Creek  yielded  four  smallmouths  on  the  morning  of  opening 
day,  only  the  largest,  15  inches,  being  retained. 
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This  hefty  chain  pickerel,  24t£  inches  in  length,  fell  to  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  No.  1,  in 
gold  finish.  Broke  water  twice  in  a battle  that  would  match,  ounce  for  ounce,  the  gamest 

smallmouth  that  ever  struck  a casting  lure. 
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nto.  It  lunged  like  an  arrow  at  the  lure, 
eaving  its  wake  on  the  surface  for  a distance 
if  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  weed  bed  in 
vhich  it  had  been  lurking.  Forthwith,  it 
nade  the  writer  look  extremely  foolish. 
After  several  hard  underwater  lunges,  this 
ish  which  a fellow  fisherman  at  the  dam 
leclared  up  and  down  would  have  gone 
10  inches  or  better,  in  length,  broke  water, 
lead  shaking  savagely  to  throw  the  lure, 
t didn’t  in  that  leap  but  an  instant  later 
mderwater  the  line  suddenly  went  slack. 
[Vo  other  sizable  pickerel  were  hooked 
md  lost  when  they  bored  into  the  weeds, 
md  two,  both  around  15  inches  in  length, 
vere  taken  and  released. 

Early  season  notes  gathered  are  sparse  for 
several  reasons.  Extreme  heat  on  the  open- 
ng  day  with  high  water  temperatures  and 
leavy  subsequent  rainfall  that  muddied 
nany  of  the  central  bass  streams  are  two 
>f  them.  Muddy  water  over  the  Fourth  of 
luly  holidays  definitely  curtailed  fresh  water 
ishing  activities,  but  as  summer  advances, 
prospects  are  brighter  for  some  good  catches. 
Following  hunches  doesn’t  always  yield 
iividends,  either,  as  this  thickheaded  plug- 
;*er  discovered.  We  had  reasoned  that  in 
middy  water  just  starting  to  clear,  the  Sil- 
ver Minnow  should  be  the  ticket.  Two 
evenings  of  fruitless  casting  with  it  under 
these  conditions  failed  to  yield  a strike. 


Discussion  on  fishing  light  lures  has  cen- 
tered to  date  on  smaller  waters.  That  these 
lures  are  equally  effective  when  fishing 
streams  of  the  calibre  of  the  Juniata  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers  goes  without  saying. 
While,  for  most  effective  casting  in  such 
waters,  a boat  is  often  highly  desirable,  the 
caster  who  wades  will  very  often  tie  into 
some  excellent  fish.  During  July  and  August, 
when  water  temperatures  are  frequently 
high,  a pair  of  thick  soled  sneakers  and  old 
khaki  trousers  fits  nicely  into  the  wading 
picture.  Later,  when  chill  September  nights 
have  cooled  the  water,  waders  are  indis- 
pensable for  this  type  of  fishing.  The  ad- 
vantage of  going  light  for  your  wading  with 
the  first  outfit  mentioned  lies  in  the  fact 
that  you  can  work  your  way  along  ledges 
and  through  shallows  with  a minimum  of 
disturbance,  a factor  highly  important  in 
luring  big  river  game  fish  to  the  strike.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  a veteran  river  wader 
that  in  order  to  fish  any  stream  section  to 
the  best  advantage,  a thorough  familiarity 
with  streambed  characteristics  is  essential, 
and  this  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  by  a 
number  of  excursions  to  the  section.  Care- 
ful approach  to  likely  looking  pockets  is  a 
mighty  important  part  of  the  game.  After 
you  have  mentally  mapped  out  a section  of 
the  river,  you  are  likely  to  find  each  suc- 
ceeding trip  yielding  surprises.  Things  to 
note  in  this  river  fishing  game  are  ledgy 
pockets  where  fish  have  been  raised  but 
failed  to  connect,  the  chasing  of  minnows  in 
shallow  areas  by  the  bass,  and  finally  spots 
where  an  abundance  of  minnows  and  other 
small  fish  have  been  observed.  Casting  in 
such  spots  in  early  morning  and  late  even- 
ing may  prove  productive. 

A section  of  the  Juniata  River  near  New- 
port in  Perry  County  is  typical  of  the  water 
encountered  in  larger  streams  of  the  cen- 
tral counties.  At  this  spot  a large  island 
splits  the  stream  in  two  main  channels.  En- 
tering the  water  from  the  east  shore,  im- 


mediately below  an  old  eel  wall,  we  make 
our  way  across  the  swift  water  of  this  chan- 
nel to  several  smaller  islands  of  high  grass, 
then  start  upstream.  Between  these  smaller 
grass  clumps  and  the  big  island  is  a very 
deep  pool  and  eddy.  Old  rivermen  call  it 
the  Salmon  Bed  and,  year  after  year,  some 
of  the  best  walleyes  taken  from  that  section 
of  the  river  are  caught  there.  You  can  cast 
across  it  nicely,  and  for  the  purpose  a plug 
that  settles  fairly  rapidly  is  needed  owing 
to  the  fast  water  in  the  channel  along  the 
island.  Because  the  current  will  belly  your 
line  after  a long  cast  and  carry  the  plug  too 
far  below  the  eddy  before  it  settles  deep 
enough  to  be  within  walleye  range,  it  will 
be  wise  to  direct  your  cast  quartering  sharp- 
ly upstream.  Allow  at  least  20  seconds  to 
elapse  before  starting  your  retrieve  with 
the  plug  selected,  which,  in  this  instance, 
is  the  Midget  River  Runt,  silver  scale  finish, 
black  back. 

Two  other  bets  in  the  kit  are  in  line  for 
this  water,  the  Midget  Pike  Oreno  and  the 
Silver  Minnow.  Walleyes,  however,  are 
hard  fish  to  figure  when  it  comes  to  daylight 
hitting  on  plugs,  so  we  must  figure  some 
“hit-and-miss”  for  our  casting  at  the  Salmon 
Bed.  At  any  rate,  an  hour’s  steady  casting 
should  tell  the  story,  and  then  the  down- 
stream trek  will  start.  Hugging  the  island 
shoreline  below  the  eel  wall  riff,  our  casts 


will  be  directed  out  over  the  channel  and 
downstream  to  include  shoreline  pockets  be- 
fore they  are  disturbed  by  our  wading.  For 
this  section  of  the  river,  the  ace  bet  will  be 
the  Midg-Oreno  in  Shiner  Scale,  Pike,  Yel- 
low Perch  and  yellow  and  black  Shad  O 
Wave  finishes.  This  water  occasionally  yields 
some  nice  smallmouths. 

Rounding  the  lower  tip  of  the  island,  we 
find  a number  of  rocky  pockets  that  can  be 
reached  with  longer  casts.  Since  these 
pockets  drop  off  rather  sharply  from  other- 
wise shallow  water,  a plug  that  does  not 
run  too  deeply  is  to  be  desired.  Because 
they  cast  well,  the  Shakespeare  Grumpy  and 
Dopey  in  Perch  and  Silver  Flitter  finish  and 
Mack’s  Minno  Bug,  % ounce  size,  yellow, 
will  be  given  a workout  here. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island  are  some 
deep  pools  that  harbor  walleyes  as  well  as 
some  good  smallmouths.  Through  careful 
following  of  the  ledges  in  wading,  this 
water  can  be  thoroughly  fished  before  en- 
circlement of  the  island  is  completed.  It 
cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that  slow 
fishing  should  be  the  watchword.  Don’t 
neglect  any  spot  that  may  have  a fishy  look, 
for  in  larger  streams  affording  a wide  area 
over  which  to  range,  good  bass  are  liable 
to  be  scattered  and  present  in  pockets  that 
do  not  appear  particularly  enticing. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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By  WAYLAND  V.  BIRCH 


WHY  that  blankety  blanked  so  and  so 


river  up  there  ain’t  got  enough  bass 
left  in  it  any  more  to  stink  a skillett.  A feller 
is  lucky  now  if  he  gets  the  limit  in  a whole 
day’s  fishin’.  Shucks!  I can  remember  a 
few  years  ago  when  we’d  ketch  more  fish 
than  we  knew  what  to  do  with  when  we’d 
go  up  there  campin’  for  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  summertime.  It  was  no  trick  at  all 
for  each  of  us  fellers  to  go  out  and  get  our 
limit  in  an  hour  or  so.  And  mind  you,  the 
limit  at  that  time  was  ten.  I’ll  tell-ya  boys, 
fish  are  gettin’  mighty  scarce  and  unless  we 
git  them  danged  turtles,  watersnakes,  king- 
fishers, etc.,  killed  off  purty  soon,  there 
ain’t  gonna  be  any  fish  in  a few  years,” 
opines  one  of  the  old-timers  wherever  a 
group  of  fishermen  meet  to  discuss  their 
fishing  problems. 

A goodly  number  of  present-day  fisher- 
men are  elusive  and  would  rather  cling  to 
the  theory  that  natural  predators  are  rob- 
bing the  streams  of  fish,  than  to  place  the 
blame  squarely  where  it  belongs — on  the 
shoulder  of  the  egotist  who  derives  a vain 
glorious  satisfaction  from  displaying  a creel 
of  dead  fish  to  his  friends  as  a proof  of  his 
prowess.  He  is  on  the  streams  day  after 
day  and  kills  fish  for  the  shallow  glory  their 
display  brings  him. 

Looking  back  over  those  “good  old  days” 
of  which  old-timers  are  ever  ready  to  boast 


about,  we  must  remember  that  there  were 
but  few  fishermen  on  the  streams  then,  as 
compared  to  the  ever  increasing  numbers 
in  this  day  of  shorter  working  hours  and 
modern  transportation.  Hence  the  demand 
on  our  streams  has  become  so  great  that 
fishing  resources  are  being  severely  over- 
taxed and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  the 
antiquated  idea  exists  that  the  success  of 
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a fishing  trip  can  be  measured  only  by  the 
number  of  dead  fish  in  the  creels. 

The  fact  that  natural  predators,  as  re- 
ferred to  by  the  old-timer,  do  kill  a certain 
number  of  fish,  cannot  be  disputed.  Yet  they 
have  a definite  assignment  in  nature’s  plan, 
for  their  mission  may  be  likened  unto  that 
of  a health  officer.  For  instance,  take  the 
lowly  snapping  turtle,  it  provides  a refuse- 
disposal  service  to  our  streams,  for  the 
turtle,  is,  amongst  other  things,  a scavanger, 
and  with  them  on  the  job,  few  dead  fishes 
or  carcasses  of  small  animals  remain  to 
putrefy  our  shores.  Moreover,  turtles  and 
other  fish  predators  consume  diseased  fish 
and  thus  help  to  keep  our  stock  of  fish 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  damage  they  do 
is  negligible  as  compared  with  the  service 
they  render. 

In  the  past,  natural  predators  have  afforded 
no  real  competition  to  that  class  of  fishermen 
to  which  the  old-timer  proudly  refers  as 
“catching  more  than  they  knew  what  to  do 
with.”  Today  the  “limit  seekers”  as  well  as 
the  plain  fish  hogs  are  fast  disappearing 
from  the  streams.  And  there  are  thousands 
of  anglers  who  have  adopted  a creel  limit  of 
two,  and  only  then,  when  the  bass  will 
measure  twelve  inches  or  more. 

But  while  the  fish  hogs  and  limit  seekers 
are  on  the  way  out,  they  are  being  replaced 
by  a class  of  killers  who  would  make  a 
kingfisher  hang  its  head  in  shame.  This  is 
the  class  of  uninformed  fishermen  who  “just 
fish”  but  never  catch  a “keeper.”  Perhaps 
this  sounds  like  a silly  statement,  but  be- 
lieve me  it  isn’t,  for  just  one  of  this  class 
of  fishermen  will,  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge or  plain  indifference,  destroy  in  the 
course  of  a day’s  fishing,  as  many  if  not 
more  bass  than  what  it  would  take  to  supply 
a half  dozen  fishermen  with  their  legal 
limits. 

This  type  of  a fisherman,  with  a make- 
shift outfit  including  a can  of  worms  and 
a few  small  hooks,  will  usually  be  found 
fishing  the  shallow  riffles  or  bars  where  small 
bass  of  from  five  to  eight  inches,  congregate 
to  feed.  There  he  will  stand,  hour  after 
hour,  catching  those  undersize  bass,  one 
after  another,  on  a worm  baited  hook,  and 
grumbling  all  the  while  about  not  being 
able  to  catch  a “keeper,”  as  he  murderously 
tears  the  hook  from  the  throat  or  stomach 
of  those  little  bass  that  in  ninety  percent 
of  the  cases,  will  die  from  the  injuries  he 
thoughtlessly  inflicted.  I have  witnessed  this 
sort  of  slaughter  on  many  occasions  and 
have  heard  those  killers  boast  of  catching 
from  sixty  to  eighty  undersize  bass  in  a day. 

Yes,  they  had,  as  they  expressed  it, 
had  a lot  of  fun,”  but  little  did  they  realize 
that  the  most  of  those  small  bass  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  injuries  suffered  while  they 
were  being  carelessly  unhooked.  Nature  is 
very  bountiful  in  supplying  an  over  amount 
of  small  fry  to  assure  a reasonable  stock  of 
adults  by  way  of  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Yet  nature  is  no  magician  and  cannot  pro- 
duce sufficient  numbers  of  fish  to  off-set  such 
wanton  waste. 

This  statement  is  not  intended  for  an  in- 
sinuation against  the  experienced  bait  fisher- 
men, for  we  know  many  who_  practice  con- 
servation to  the  utmost  degree  and  they 
rarely  kill  or  injure  a small  bass,  for  if 
there  is  a doubt  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
hook,  the  bass  gets  the  benefit,  hook  and 
all;  the  leader  is  clipped  and  the  fish  gently 
returned  to  the  water. 
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But  now  getting  back  to  that  certain 
class  who  “just  fish”  but  never  get  “one  big 
enough  to  keep.”  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  unintentionally  helping  to  destroy  your 
future  sport,  so  Mr.  Fisherman,  it’s  up  to 
you  to  do  a little  missionary  work  in  help- 
ing to  curb  this  useless  slaughter.  When 
you  chance  to  meet  one  of  these  inexper- 
ienced fellows  on  the  stream,  give  him  a few 
pointers  on  stream-craft,  bass  habits,  where 
the  larger  ones  are  likely  to  be  found,  how 
to  properly  approach  a likely  looking  spot 
so  as  not  to  frighten  the  larger  ones  away, 
and  last  but  not  least,  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  importance  of  clipping  the  leader  from 
a deeply  imbedded  hook  to  save  the  bass. 
You’ll  be  doing  that  inexperienced  individual 
a favor  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
perpetuate  your  future  sport.  There  are  but 
few  novices  who  will  not  appreciate  some 
sound  advice  from  an  experienced  angler, 
provided  it  is  given  in  a friendly  manner. 


It’s  a funny  durn  thing  erbout  pike,  er 
pickerel  ez  they  be  ritely  called.  Danged 
ef  I ain’t  bin  ketchin’  more  o’  them  fish 
in  our  crick  since  the  seezun  opened  then 
I hev  bass.  Seems  like,  sincet  we  bin  gettin’ 
more  grass  in  the  crick,  the  pike  hev  bin 
cummin’  back  ter  beat  the  band.  I never 
seed  pike  in  sech  gude  trim,  fat  an’  hevy, 
an’  the  dumedest  fish  ter  bust  outer  the 
water  when  they  git  hooked  I ever  run 
acrost.  Rite  now  I’m  asayin’  thet  I’ll  put 
one  o’  these  crick  pike  up  agin  a bass,  wate 
fer  wate,  enny  day  an’  the  pike  kin  hold  its 
own  an’  mebbe  a lettle  better’n  thet.  Foxy 
scrappers,  too,  fer  the  way  they  bore  an’ 
twist  inter  the  weeds  atter  they  bust  outer 
the  water  maiks  ’em  dang  hard  ter  hold 
onless  they  be  hooked  rite. 

We  bin  hevin’  so  menny  thunder  gusts 
eround  this  neck  o’  the  woods  since  the  bass 
an’  pike  seezun  opened  thet  the  big  crick’s 
bin  muddier’n  a clay  hole  most  of  the  time. 
Wuz  cleerin’  purty  nice,  tho,  the  third  week 
o’  July  so  on  the  evenin’  o’  the  14th,  I tuke 
the  castin’  outfit  an’  heded  for  the  rock  flat. 
Wuz  itchin’  ter  try  thet  leetle  spoon  er 
silver  minnie  ye  sent  me  fer  it’s  got  a weed 
gard  an’  thet  flat  shure  is  a mess  o’  weeds 
down  ter  the  lore  end.  Well  sir,  I hedn’t 
more’n  started  ter  fish  afore  I seed  thet  big 
bass  thet  hangs  out  in  the  flat,  waller  inter 
a shaller  atter  a shiner.  I put  the  spoon 
right  over  whair  he  cum  inter  shore,  but 
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nary  a bump.  So  I figgers  thet  mebbe  since 
he  wuz  feedin’  he  mite  do  a leetle  movin’ 
erbout.  Rite  erbout  the  10th  cast  atter  thet, 
I hed  brung  the  leetle  spoon  thru  the  weeds 
almost  ter  the  tip  o’  the  pole,  when  zing 
an’  a pike  erbout  17  inches  smacks  it.  He 
hooked  an’  broke  water  purty  ez  you  pleeze, 
then  bored  inter  the  weeds  an’  shuke  the 
spoon.  Round  erbout  10  minits  atter  that, 
I hooked  a bass  11  inches  long  an’  turned 
it  loose. 

Then  I seed  yung  Joe  Grant  acumin’  down 
the  crick,  an’  man  wuz  he  hevin’  hisself  a 
time.  He  hed  got  him  a heavy  steel  castin’ 
pole,  a cheep  reel  an’  hevy  line  an’  wuz 
heavin’  a big  plug  thet  luked  like  it  ud  go 
mebbe  a ounce  ennyway.  Hi,  Jerry,  he  sez, 
boy  am  I hevin’  fun,  an’  warn  thet  ol’  reel 
ud  sing  like  a buzzsaw  an’  oncet  he  got  tied 
inter  a tree  an’  hed  ter  climb  fer  it.  But, 
sez  he,  I ketched  a bass  on  this  here  rig 
this  momin’  thet  wuz  11  inches  long  an’ 
back  it  went.  I ain’t  akeepin’  ’em  that 
size,  an’  I ain’t  a goin’  ter  kill  menny  bass 
at  all  oncet  this  here  outfit  gits  ter  takin’ 
’em.  Well,  wile  we  wuz  talkin’  I puts  thet 
leetle  yaller  an’  black  midg  orener  plug  I 
hed  switched  ter  acrosts  the  chennel  an’ 
on  its  way  in,  hed  a heck  o’  a strike  an’ 
missed.  Second  time  over  an’  a 19  inch 
pike  thet’s  the  heviest  fer  its  lenth  I hev 
ketched  in  yeres,  socks  inter  in  solid,  then 
cleers  water  in  ez  purty  a jump  ez  ever  I 
seed.  Wuz  hooked  solid,  an’  atter  I got  back 
ter  the  plaice,  I wayed  her  an’  she  went  a 
pound  an  7 ounces.  Hed  sum  reel  fun  fishin’ 
thet  day,  ef  I do  say. 


TAUPACK  FISHING  VERY 
GOOD,  BRINK 

Writes  Warden  Frank  Brink  of  Milford, 
Pike  County. 

“In  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son here  for  bass,  pickerel  and  walleyed 
pike,  I have  not  a complete  record  for  all 
of  the  waters  in  Pike  County.  However, 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  has  gone  over  the  top 
one  hundred  percent.  It  is  really  hard  to 
explain  what  a wonderful  week  it  was  on 
the  big  lake.  For  one  week  there  has  not 
been  a vacant  boat  on  Wallenpaupack. 

“July  1.  Every  boat  was  taken  early  in 
the  morning  and  there  was  no  letup  until 
the  night  of  July  6.  At  10:30  a.  m.,  Warden 
John  Schadt  and  I checked  boats  coming  in 
with  their  limit.  Three  fishermen,  18  wall- 
eyed pike;  two  fishermen,  12  pike;  four 
fishermen,  19  pike,  three  large  yellow  perch 
and  two  large  bluegills,  all  before  11  in  the 
morning.  That  is  the  way  it  went  all  day. 
Three  out  of  every  five  fishermen  checked 
had  their  limit  and  the  rest  had  three  and 
four  apiece. 

“For  the  information  of  fishermen,  the 
lake  is  about  17  miles  long  from  the  breast 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  dam 
to  above  Ledgedale  and  has  52  miles  of 
shoreline.  Walleyed  pike  caught  were  large 
in  many  instances,  ranging  in  length,  that 
is  the  better  fish,  from  22  to  32  inches. 
Some  fine  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass 
were  also  taken.  Every  landing  at  the  lake 
was  crowded  with  tents,  camps  and  board- 
ing houses  were  packed  to  the  roof.  At  the 
boat  landings,  there  were  between  280  and 
300  rented  boats  and  150  cottage  owned 
boats.” 
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THE  midget  plug,  weighing  three- eighths 
or  one-half  an  ounce,  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  fishing  for  smallmouth  black 
bass  in  the  smaller  rivers  and  creeks  of 
Pennsylvania.  Based  on  the  theory  that 
conventional  casting  tackle  and  plugs,  when 
used  in  the  comparatively  shallow  water  of 
streams,  frighten  the  bass,  rather  than  in- 
viting their  curiosity,  the  art  of  fishing  the 
midget  casting  lures  promises  rich  dividends 
in  sport  for  the  bass  angler  who  dislikes 
bait. 

September  begins  the  finest  period  of  the 
year  for  angling  with  the  casting  rod,  yet 
because  they  have  not  learned  the  secrets 
of  the  midget  lure  many  anglers  let  their 
casting  tackle  lie  idle  unless  they  are  able 
to  make  trips  to  inland  lakes  or  perhaps  to 
Canada. 

The  patterns  of  lures  used  and  the  method 
of  fishing  the  midgets  are  just  the  same  as 
with  conventional  plugs — but  there  the  simi- 
larity ends. 

Lightness  from  the  rod  clear  down  to  the 
lure  is  the  rule  in  midget  plug  fishing  and 
the  only  secret  the  angler  needs  to  learn. 

Begin  with  the  rod.  It  should  be  light 
and  whippy,  preferably  five  and  one-half  or 
six  feet  long,  either  of  steel  or  bamboo. 

The  reel  must  be  as  free  running  as  it  is 
practical  to  use.  An  aluminum  spool  is 
essential. 

The  line  should  not  be  heavier  than  12 
pounds  test.  And  between  the  line  and  the 
lure  should  be  used  a leader  of  artificial 
gut  anywhere  from  6 to  15  feet  in  length. 

Weight  has  a lot  to  do  with  proper  use 
of  plugs  of  full  size.  They  are  heavy  enough 
to  bring  out  the  action  in  a short,  stiff  rod 
and  also  to  start  the  spool  on  almost  any 
kind  of  a reel.  Their  weight,  when  set  in 
motion,  will  take  out  the  heavier  line. 

But  not  so  the  midgets.  The  rod  must  be 
on  the  fly-rod  action  side  to  get  them  out 
into  the  air;  the  reel  must  begin  turning 
with  the  slight  force  their  weight  generates, 
and  anything  but  a light  line  will  act  as  a 
drag  to  make  long  casts  almost  impossible. 

Choice  of  lures  is  a wide  open  field,  but 
the  midget  angler  must  stick  to  weights  of 
three-eighths  or  half  an  ounce. 

There  are  midget  lures  in  virtually  all  of 
the  patterns  of  conventional  plugs — plunkers, 
divers,  floaters,  swimmers,  churners,  and  all 
down  the  line.  And  the  same  variety  of 
finishes  is  available  in  the  midgets  as  in  their 
bigger  brothers. 

Our  own  personal  outfit  for  midget  plug 
casting  consists  of  a light  action  rod  five  and 
one -half  feet  long,  one  of  those  new  reels 
that  is  guaranteed  against  back-lash,  and 
that  really  doesn’t  back-lash,  and  a tourna- 
ment line  testing  nine  pounds. 

We  make  our  own  leaders  out  of  Spanish 
gut  bought  in  coils.  A swiveled  snap  is 
fastened  to  one  end,  and  the  other  end  of 


fore  attacking  their  prey.  But  they  also  are 
capable  of  great  speed  and  are  able  easily 
to  seize  any  lure  that  attracts  their  atten- 
tion. When  using  live  bait,  give  the  pike 
plenty  of  time  to  mouth  and  swallow  the 
tidbit. 


Bright  colors  are  preferred  in  flies  for  use 
with  spinners.  Red,  yellow  and  white  and 
occasionally  brown  are  recommended. 


In  landing  a walleyed  pike  be  careful  of 
the  sharp  spear  in  the  dorsal  fin.  The  fish 
can  inflict  deep  and  painful  wounds  with 
this  weapon,  so  hold  it  down  while  you  re- 
move the  hook.  In  the  down  position  the 
fin  is  harmless. 


Look  for  pickerel  along  the  edges  of  grassy  m 
places  at  the  sides  of  an  eddy  or  pool  at  the 
foot  of  a rapids.  All  pike  like  to  feed  around 


the  vegetation  in  the  water. 


Autumn  is  the  time  to  buy  odds  and  ends 
of  fishing  tackle  to  replenish  the  kit.  Stores 
cut  their  prices  late  in  the  season  in  order  to 
dispose  of  left-overs,  and  the  angler  usually 
can  find  some  real  bargains.  Now  and  then 
a good  rod,  reel,  or  line  can  be  purchased 
at  a real  saving  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
although  the  mark-downs  usually  are  con- 
fined to  the  smaller  and  less  expensive  items 
of  equipment. 


Sit  down  and  make  a list  of  the  lures  which 
have  produced  the  most  fish  this  season, 
then  be  sure  that  you  have  a good  supply  of 
them  for  next  year.  Some  of  them'  may 
prove  duds  another  season,  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  be  just  as  productive  then 
as  now. 


There  once  was  a fisher  named  Fisher 
Who  fished  from  the  edge  of  a fissure, 

But  a fish  with  a grin 
Pulled  the  fisherman  in 

Now  they’re  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fisher. 


the  leader  is  attached  to  the  line  by  a 
double  barrel  knot.  The  leader,  of  course, 
is  well  soaked  before  it"  is  hitched  to  the 
line.  Distance,  accuracy,  and  a soft  hand 
all  enter  into  successful  fishing  with  the 
midget  lures. 

It’s  amazing,  first  of  all,  the  distance  one 
of  the  midgets  can  be  cast  with  the  proper 
tackle,  and  accuracy  can  be  developed  as 
easily  with  the  midgets  as  with  the  plugs 
of  regulation  size. 

The  very  nature  of  the  midget  makes  for 
quieter  fishing.  Instead  of  splashing  into  the 
water  with  a disturbance  that  frightens  a 
creek  bass  out  of  its  wits,  the  midget  comes 
down  on  the  water  with  a soft  splat  that  is 
bound  to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  the  anger 
of  any  bass.  The  gut  leader,  which  is  al- 
most invisible  when  soaked  and  in  the  water, 
is  a vital  part  of  the  whole  deception. 

Men  who  have  been  angling  for  years  with 
the  midgets  report  that  they  are  so  effective 
that  they  have  adopted  the  creed  of  fishing 
for  sport  rather  than  for  meat,  and  some 
have  records  to  show  that  they  have  taken 
as  many  as  a hundred  bass  more  than  a foot 
long  with  the  midgets  in  a single  season,  but 
in  keeping  with  their  creed  have  not  killed 
more  than  one-tenth  of  that  number  of  fish. 

Midget  plug  fishing  surely  is  worth  a trial. 


Space  remains  for  a few  angling  notes: 
Move  the  lure  slowly  in  the  water  when 
fishing  for  pike.  They  are  deliberate  fish, 
apparently  liking  to  think  things  over  be- 


This  21  inch  brown  trout,  having  a girth  of  llt4  inches  and  weighing  four  pounds  was  caught 
on  May  7 by  Russell  Bodine,  of  Glenlock,  according  to  Clarence  Miles  of  West  Chester. 
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Number  1.  An  Emergency  Thread  Tension  Device 
By  PHILIP  McCUTCHEON  ARMSTRONG 


\ 


MATCH  THIS  ONE 

One  of  the  best  fish  stories  of  the  year 
ihould  be  credited  to  Rod  Gunn  whose  fine 
Column  “Lebanon  County  Sportsmen’s 
Horner”  appears  in  the  Lebanon  Valley 
'tews.  We  quote: 

This  story  might  be  more  appropriate  for 
he  What’s  Right-What’s  Wrong  Editor,  but 
>nly  those  familiar  with  the  sport  of  fishing 
vould  appreciate  it. 

In  any  event,  here  goes: 

There’s  a certain  gentleman  from  New 
'fork  City  who  annually  makes  a visit  to 
Lebanon  relatives  and  while  he’s  here  he 
loes  a little  fishing. 

One  afternoon  he  went  to  a local  sporting 
*oods  counter  to  buy  some  hooks  and  line 
md  at  the  store  he  noticed  a bunch  of  nifty- 
ooking  plugs  hanging  on  the  wall. 

“What  are  those  things  for?”  he  asked  the 
:lerk. 

“Oh,  you  just  put  one  on  your  line  and 
he  fish  bite  them,”  was  the  reply. 

The  angler  then  remembered  the  trouble 
le  had  securing  minnows,  the  difficulty  he 
sxperienced  in  keeping  them  alive,  and  the 
general  all-around  nuisance  of  waltzing 
iround  the  country  carrying  a bulky  minnow 
Ducket. 

So  in  a flash  he  thought  “One  of  those 
plugs  would  be  just  the  thing  for  me.”  And 
le  quickly  purchased  the  most  likely  look- 
ing one  of  the  lot. 

Out  he  barged  to  Stoever’s  Dam  and  tied 
the  brand  new  plug  on  his  12-pound-test 
line.  But,  alas,  the  plug  floated  on  top  of 
the  water.  This  he  thought  would  never 
do.  But  he  got  himself  out  of  that  predica- 
ment by  decorating  the  plug  with  several 
sinkers. 

Another  hefty  cast  and  the  plug  hit  some- 
where near  the  middle  of  the  dam.  Down 
went  the  lure,  sinkers  and  all  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dam.  The  fisherman  picked  out  a soft 
spot  on  the  shore  and  sat  there  all  afternoon 
ana  into  the  evening  waiting  for  a bite 
while  the  plug  was  buried  somewhere  in 
Stoever’s  mud. 

By  and  by  another  angler  came  along  and 
asked,  “What  luck?” 

“Doggonit,”  he  complained,  “I  haven’t  had 
a strike.” 


MOVE  IS  ON  TO 
CLEAN  UP  CLARION 

The  battle  over  a long  term  of  years  for 
elimination  of  papermill  pollution  from  the 
waters  of  the  Clarion  river  entered  a new 
phase  with  an  apparent  victory  for  the  anti- 
pollutionists,  according  to  word  received 
from  Clarion.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Castanea  Paper  Company  at  Johnsonburg 
lias  started  construction  of  a 20 -acre  lagoon 
into  which  sulphite  waste  liquor  from  the 
mill  will  be  dumped  for  purification.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  waste  material  has  for 
more  than  a century  been  dumped  directly 
into  the  river. 

According  to  a statement  issued  by  the 
company,  it  is  planned  to  have  the  pollution 
stopped  this  year  when  the  lagoon  is  com- 
pleted. The  lake  formed  will  have  a surface 
area  of  about  20  acres  and  a capacity  in 
excess  of  50,000,000  gallons.  The  cost  of  the 
construction  including  the  pipe  line  is  in 
excess  of  $50,000. 


I N putting  a new  winding  on  a rod  or 
* making  a line  splice  it  is  much  easier  to  do 
a neat,  tight  job  if  one  has  a device  to  keep 
tension  on  the  thread.  For  home  use  there 
are  a number  of  good  tools  which  may  be 
bought  or  constructed,  but  on  a fishing  trip 
these  are  not  as  a rule  available. 

A simple  improvisation  which  answers  the 
purpose  very  well  for  an  emergency  job  in 
camp,  or  in  fact  for  occasional  use  anywhere, 
consists  merely  of  a tapered  shaft,  which  is 
jammed  in  the  hole  of  the  thread  spool,  in 
the  drawing.  One  of  the  moulded  plastic 
penholders  sold  in  the  five  and  dime  stores 
for  a nickel  is  just  the  right  size  and  shape, 
and  takes  up  almost  no  room  in  the  tackle 
box.  Or  one  may  be  whittled  from  a stick 
very  quickly. 

By  placing  the  assembly  crosswise  between 
the  knees,  horizontally,  sufficient  pressure 
may  be  applied  to  the  ends  by  the  knees  so 
that  a stiff  pull  is  required  to  rotate  it.  The 
degree  of  tension  is  regulated  simply  by 
varying  the  pressure  of  the  knees.  Even 
greater  tension  may  be  secured,  if  desired, 
by  letting  a few  turns  fall  off  the  spool  and 
around  the  penholder,  thereby  inceasing  the 
leverage  against  the  pull  of  the  winding. 

Winding  is  much  facilitated  by  first  bind- 
ing the  guides  into  place  on  the  rod  joint 
by  means  of  narrow  strips  of  the  sticky 
transparent  material  known  as  “Scotch  Tape.” 
When  the  winding  covers  enough  of  the 
guide  base  to  hold  it,  the  tape  is  removed, 
and  the  winding  completed. 

This  “Scotch  Tape,”  incidentally,  has  amaz- 
ing strength  and  though  it  sticks  very  tightly 
is  easily  removed,  so  that  in  a pinch  guides 
may  be  held  in  place  with  strips  of  it,  and 
the  rod  used  for  a day’s  fishing,  when  it  is 
inconvenient  to  stop  to  put  on  a winding. 
It  may  also  be  used  for  binding  up  tem- 
porarily a weak  spot  where  a joint  has  come 
unglued,  or  even  for  securing  a makeshift 
lapped  splice  in  a fractured  joint  on  the 
stream,  when  too  far  away  from  camp  to 
return  for  other  equipment. 

“Scotch  Tape”  is  so  useful  as  a pinch- 
hitter  in  so  many  ways  that  no  angler’s 
pocket  should  be  without  a 10c  spool  of  it. 
It  temporarily  closes  a tear  in  your  waders; 
functions  as  surgeon’s  tape,  if  you  scratch 
or  cut  yourself;  replaces  a broken  catch  on 
a fly  box,  secures  a cracked  watch  crystal 
or  eye  glass,  and  a thousand  other  things. 


The  tackle  box  should  also  contain  with- 
out fail  a 5c  spool  of  “A”  silk  thread,  or 
still  better  Nylon  thread,  as  it  is  stronger, 
for  replacing  rod  windings,  splicing  broken 
lines,  repairing  landing  nets  or  salvaging 
a fly  which  has  started  to  come  apart.  Add 
a 10c  bottle  of  liquid  colorless  nail  polish, 
which  has  a brush  in  it,  and  you  are  all 
set  to  do  a regular  job  in  camp,  or  even 
on  the  stream.  As  this  is  a quick  drying 
celluloid  varnish,  keep  it  off  varnished  sur- 
faces, as  the  solvent  will  attack  them.  When 
you  get  home  a touch  of  spar  varnish  makes 
the  job  permanent. 


When  you  want  any  dope  on  the  trout  fish- 
ing in  Centre  county  waters,  get  in  touch 
with  Pete  Hoffman,  affable  fisherman  and 
former  outdoors  editor  for  the  Centre  Daily 
Times  at  State  College.  Pete  just  about 
knows  every  big  brown  in  famous  Spring 
Creek  by  its  first  name  and  for  that  reason, 
dope  received  from  him  by  the  Angler  is 
always  more  than  welcome.  He  reports  the 
taking  last  year  in  Spring  Creek  of 
a 22%  inch  brown  trout  by  Albert  Horne  of 
Ferndale.  It  weighed  better  than  four 
pounds.  Pete  took  what  he  termed  was  the 
heaviest  brown  trout,  length  to  weight  con- 
sidered, he  had  ever  caught,  two  years  ago. 
The  brownie  was  13%  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  slightly  better  than  one  and  one- 
half  pounds.  According  to  Pete  it  “was 
built  like  a bass.” 


Real  variety  marked  the  catch  scored 
by  C.  S.  Shirk  of  Sunbury  in  Penn’s 
Creek  near  Selinsgrove.  The  catch  included 
a carp  17%  inches  in  length,  a 17%  inch 
May  sucker,  two  black  suckers,  one  14% 
and  the  other  11  inches  in  length  and  an  11 
inch  bullhead  catfish.  Two  days  later  he 
caught  a May  sucker  measuring  18  inches 
in  length  and  three  catfish  averaging  11 
inches. 


A willow  creel  that  develops  a bit  of  an 
odor  as  a result  of  constant  use  can  be 
cleaned  easily.  Just  rinse  it  thoroughly  with 
clear,  cold  water  and  hang  it  in  the  open 
to  dry.  Let  the  water  run  through  the 
willow  sticks.  The  use  of  soap  or  a de- 
odorant is  not  recommended. 
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A WOMAN  LOOKS 
AT  FISHING 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
whipping  if  caught  in  the  act,  the  buggy  whip 
borrowed  from  an  older  brother’s  Sunday 
or  girl-sparking  harness  set,  sure  made  a 
dandy  rod.  Other  times  a freshly  cut  hick- 
ory sapling,  five  or  six  feet  long  and  slender 
as  a small  finger,  answered  the  purpose  right 
well.  As  bait — well  most  anything.  Tiny 
little  toads  or  frogs  abounded  along  the  sand- 
bars, but  we  girls  never  liked  to  hurt  the 
poor  little  things  by  sticking  a hook  through 
the  place  their  tail  should  have  been;  upon 
occasion  the  boys  would  agree  to  the  impal- 
ing act.  Locusts,  crickets  and  grasshoppers 
also  seem  to  creep  into  dimming  memory, 
but  most  of  all  big  juicy  red  angle  worms. 
Here  again  the  kids — I mean  three,  four,  five 
or  ten  or  eleven  year  old  girls — did  not  relish 
the  needling  act.  Sometimes  the  boys,  how 
useful  even  then,  could  be  coaxed  into  per- 
forming the  distressing  deed;  other  times 
we  simply  stretched  the  squirming  worm  on 
a bit  of  bark  or  stone  and  then  worked  the 
hook  through  several  times  in  that  fashion. 
But  the  rural  lass  soon  overcomes  squeamish- 
ness; somewhere  around  the  early  teen  age 
the  boys  began  to  assume  the  proportions 
of  nuisances  and  we  did  our  own  baiting, 
handling  the  worms  without  a bit  of  reluc- 
tance. As  to  why  the  boys  became  nuisances, 
a twelve  to  thirteen  year  old  girl  will  usually 
angle  diligently  and  patiently;  boys  of  a like 
age  all  too  often  seem  to  think  nothing  so 
important  as  stone  throwing. 

Positive  identity  of  our  finny  prizes  now 
rests  with  the  ages.  Whether  bass,  pike,  fall- 
fish  or  trout  may  have  been  taken  occasion- 
ally, I can  not  remember  with  any  degree 
of  certainty — however,  most  surely  there 
were  pretty  little  sunnies  and  tantalizing 
suckers  in  abundance.  After  becoming  re- 
acquainted with  Bermudian  many  years  later 
and  some  miles  further  downstream,  and 
finding  bass,  pike  and  fallfish  therein  I now 
suspect  all  these  species  may  have  come  our 
way,  but  probably  only  tiny  little  fellows.  If 
so,  little  doubt  exists  as  to  their  fate — at  the 
demand  of  the  insistent  gang  poor  patient 
mother  had  to  clean  and  fry  even  good  size 
minnows  and  chubs.  And  had  any  such 
Junking  monster  as  a six  inch  bass,  pike  or 
fallfish  grabbed  our  hook — well  your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine,  only  I’m  not  guessing. 

Later  came  some  angling  in  Possum  Creek, 
tributary  to  Conewago,  and  where  at  the 
present  many  fallfish,  suckers,  sunnies  and 
even  small  bass  thrive;  no  doubt  the  same 
species  lived  thereabouts  in  the  olden  days. 
Then  about  World  War  time  the  family 
moved  to  a farm  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  range,  a fairyland  crisscrossed  this 
way  and  that  with  sparkling,  babbling,  gur- 
gling streamlets.  Unmindful  of  the  many 
copperheads,  and  rattle  snakes,  the  not  in- 
frequent bobcat  tracks  along  the  sandbars, 
the  sometimes  almost  unpenetrable  laurel, 
hemlock,  huckleberry,  hardwood,  briars,  rock 
masses  and  just  plain  undergrowth,  still  we 
fished,  catching  eels  after  rain  storms  and 
other  times  little  greyish,  red-dotted,  six 
and  seven  inch  scrappers,  the  latter  mostly 
around  the  miniature  waterfalls  and  from 
beneath  undercut  banks,  identity  then  un- 
known. Unfettered,  unstocked,  native  charr 
— several  times  in  more  recent  years  I have 
slipped  back  to  see  whether  descendants  of 
the  tiny  fighters  still  live  there  and  shortly 
came  away  mightily  pleased  with  myself. 


Waterfall  on  beautiful  Four  Mile  Run,  Tioga  County,  one  of  the  last  stands  for  the  native  charr. 


Even  more  now  than  in  the  olden  days  lurk 
in  those  dark  recesses  beneath  the  whisper- 
ing hemlocks,  under  the  mystic  shelvings  of 
the  crumbling  shorelines  or  haunting  the 
protective  foam  fringing  the  boiling  white 
water — or  perhaps  they’re  tamer  and  my  luck 
may  have  stepped  up  a bit.  Anyway  none 
came  to  permanent  harm  at  our  hand,  and 
although  pressed  by  several  individuals  from 
time  to  time  to  reveal  the  exact  location, 
neither  Hub  nor  I would  betray  those  gamey 
little  brookies  to  the  barbed  hook  for  any- 
thing in  the  world.  There  they  are  and  there 
they  shall  remain — unless  someone  stumbles 
into  the  hiding  place,  quite  unlikely  for 
reasons  best  not  to  disclose. 

When  one  fishes  a lot,  many  of  the  little 
adventures  seem  to  merge  into  a hazy  sort 
of  memory  lane,  not  entirely  forgotten,  still 
not  wholly  distinct  as  the  years  roll  along. 
But  there  are  always  one  or  two  fish  some- 
where along  the  march  of  time,  perhaps  not 
the  all  out  largest,  but  destined  never  to 
be  forgotten  nonetheless.  Two  such  I recall, 
both  brown  trout,  and  despite  bigger  game 
fish  or  other  species  since  taken.  At  that 
time  fly  rods,  flies,  landing  nets,  and  the  like 
were  not  yet  an  old  story,  and  I was  des- 
perately anxious  to  make  a good  showing. 
Hub  and  one  of  his  cronies  were  somewhere 
on  the  stream,  too,  but  as  usual  so  far  out  of 
sight  in  the  brush  no  one  had  any  idea  as 
to  their  probable  whereabouts.  Furthermore 
I suspected  perhaps  the  two  had  put  me 
down  at  the  most  handy  spot  and  then  ran 
off  to  where  the  big  fish  really  lived.  Finally 
in  disgust  and  just  to  think  things  over  I 
sat  down  on  a railroad  trestle  spanning  the 
stream,  at  the  same  time  idly  trying  to  see 
if  any  trout  happened  to  be  loafing  around 
directly  below.  Soon  an  old  grandfatherly 
fellow  ambled  along  and  likewise  sat  down. 
He  had  a can  of  worms,  a thin  sapling, 
knotted  twine  for  a line  and  some  giant  bass 
hooks.  And  just  then,  coming  upstream  over 
the  riffles,  apparently  heading  for  the  deep 
pool  beneath  the  trestle,  together  we  spied 
two  swell  brownies.  Grandpa  was  ready,  but 
not  me.  Down  went  his  worm;  almost  im- 
mediately up  came  one  of  the  trout,  the 
other  dashing  back  down  into  the  safety  of 
the  fast  water.  After  hauling  up  the  big 
trout,  the  old  gentleman,  just  about  as  ex- 
cited as  myself,  left  at  once,  mightily  pleased 
and  grinning  wishes  of  good  luck.  All  alone 


and  desperately  wanting  the  fish  down  in  the 
riffle,  I eased  my  lure  back  and  forth  through 
the  current  and  suddenly  with  a swirl  I had 
him  fast,  almost  tumbling  from  the  trestle 
in  the  excitement.  Then  the  trout  wrapped 
the  line  about  some  weeds,  dragged  the 
leader  partly  under  a stone,  all  the  while 
threshing  and  rolling  frantically.  Only  one 
thing  to  do — wade  into  that  ice  water,  down 
around  the  piers,  flounder  through  the  ooze 
and  mire  along  the  bank — work  the  fish  loose 
and  then  into  the  net.  Anyway  I was  all 
ready  waiting  when  Hub  and  his  crony 
drifted  back  hours  later,  and  with  nothing 
nearly  so  nice  in  their  creels. 

The  second  came  a week  or  so  later,  and 
this  time  a little  sly  caution  pulled  the  wool 
over  a couple  masculine  eyes — if  perhaps  a 
bit  unfairly,  I’m  at  least  reasonably  contrite 
now.  Wandering  upstream,  fish  quiet,  water 
glassy  clear  and  just  happening  close  to  a 
partly  submerged  log  as  some  fishermen 
blundered  past,  one  called  out:  “Seeing  any, 
sister?”  Indeed  ‘sister’  had  seen  something 
tho  it  would  have  served  no  good  purpose 
telling  then  and  there.  In  stumbling  along 
too  close  to  the  bank,  silhouetted  against  the 
skyline,  the  men  had  sent  a long  bullet  like 
shadow  scooting  from  beneath  a bunch  of 
watercress  to  the  sanctity  of  the  log.  With 
the  fish  scared,  I just  kneeled  down,  resting 
him  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  cau- 
tiously whipped  out  the  line.  The  first  cast 
or  two  had  to  do  the  trick — if  at  all.  Any- 
way luck  seemed  with  me — the  lure  landed 
just  a bit  beyond  the  log  and  skittered  right 
past  the  haven.  The  brownie  hit  with  a reck- 
less lurch  and  then  dived  back  beneath  the 
sunken  timber.  Had  a lot  of  trouble  working 
him  out.  Then  the  fellows  came  back,  no 
doubt  noticing  the  fun,  and  jokingly  I ex- 
plained just  what  happened.  One  of  the 
crowd  did  not  seem  to  think  it  funny;  not 
all  catty  people  are  women. 

But  while  reminiscing  is  always  personally 
pleasant  probably  I am  wasting  a lot  of 
good  white  paper  and  boring  readers;  per- 
haps it  would  be  best  to  bring  this  narrative 
more  up  to  date  and  assume  a general  rather 
than  personal  plane.  Now  generally  speak- 
ing I have  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  all 
too  prevalent  feminine  view  of  angling  and 
the  associated  female  person  who  complains 
so  bitterly  about  her  husband  going  fishing 
while  she  must  sit  at  home  alone.  I have 
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heard  the  old  story  so  often  and  mostly  in- 
terpret the  wail  as  that  of  a non- elastic  indi- 
vidual insufficiently  alert  to  realize  her  own 
shortsightedness  or  yet  more  sadly  a phy- 
sique so  indolently  soft  of  inactivity  as  to 
preclude  the  scrambling  around  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  for  enjoyment  of  things  out- 
doors. To  the  chance  inquiry  as  to  why  the 
complainant  knows  fishing  to  be  so  terrible 
and  as  to  whether  or  not  she  may  have  tried 
the  pastime,  invariably  the  answer  is  “no” 
or  “Yes,  one  time.”  But  the  protestant’s 
mind  is  fully  made  up,  she  hates  fish,  the 
smelly  things;  she  just  can  not  bear  the 
bugs  along  the  water;  she  can’t  stand  being 
in  the  sun  and  other  similar  reasons!  And 
then  simply  because  she  resents  the  thing 
she  can  not  understand,  the  perfectly  natural 
inclination  of  the  male  to  enjoy  an  activity 
God  originally  intended  for  him,  the  alarmed 
woman  feels  a personal  affront  and  pretty 
often  endeavors  to  move  Heaven  and  earth 
in  an  effort  to  force  friend  husband  to  give 
up  his  favorite  recreation.  I have  even 
heard  the  charge  that  angling  is  not  fem- 
inine. What  is  feminity  anyway?  . . . merely 
a bit  of  guilded,  helpless,  painted  bric-a- 
brac  in  the  guise  of  humanity?  Afraid  of 
bugs,  shy  of  the  sun,  reluctant  of  personal 
contact  with  the  good  earth,  rain,  the  out- 
doors— and  to  think  our  grandmothers  stood 
side  by  side  with  their  mates,  fought  off 
savage  Indians,  reared  families  in  the  wilds, 
even  going  afield  to  sow,  reap,  hunt  and  fish, 
not  merely  for  pleasure,  but  as  necessity 
arose  with  desperate  seriousness  of  actual 
survival  itself. 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  had  best  not  have 
been  written — this  article  is  not  intended  for 
the  stay  at  home  anyway,  rather  she  who  is 
now  fishing  or  hoping  to  angle  with  friend 
hubby.  There  is  one  definite  responsibility 
we  women  shoulder  when  we  take  our  place 
on  the  streams;  we  are  in  a man’s  world  and 
must  act  accordingly.  Now  I always  like 
to  go  fishing,  but  do  not  like  to  go  fishing 
always;  many  women  feel  the  same.  Most 
husbands  would  be  and  are  right  pleased 
to  have  friend  wife  accompany  them — not 
always,  sometimes — and  to  fish.  But  acting 
cute,  helpless,  kittenish  and  utterly  female 
is  out,  definitely  so.  Borrowing  a pun  from 
one  of  hub’s  yams,  the  waterway  is  hardly 
the  place  to  exploit  the  baby  face,  the  nice 
legs,  the  dazzling  curves  in  between — if 
those  quite  interesting  assets  still  linger  with 
you,  anglerette,  and  I hope  all  do.  But  you’ll 
never  get  the  fishing  male  to  notice  such 
irrelevance  on  the  waterway — anyway  not 
if  he  is  a really  skilled  devotee  thoroughly 
up  on  his  art.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  mere 
males  you  meet  won’t  ever  recognize  you  as 
a woman;  they’ll  look  right  through  you  in 
a sort  of  peculiarly  masculine  hypothetical 
waterway  coma — the  other  fifty  per  cent 
will  probabiy  wake  up  to  the  extent  of 
noticing  your  sex,  but  won’t  give  a dam 
for  all  that.  So  when  you  go  fishing,  go  to 
do  just  that  and  forget  sex;  everyone  else 
will,  doubly  so  your  old  man,  so  do  not 
expect  him  to  joint  your  rod,  string  your 
line,  attach  the  leader  or  tie  the  fly — or 
even  for  that  matter  angle  anywhere  near  to 
your  precious  self. 

And  still  another  hint  or  point  . . . 
dress.  Again  it  is  a man’s  world  and  dress 
accordingly.  Feminine  finery,  frills  and 
trills,  also  the  powder  puff  and  lipstick, 
serve  no  useful  purpose  on  the  stream.  Save 
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the  pocket  space  for  a nice  goozy  tin  of  line 
dressing  or  a dozen  extra  flies.  For  trout 
select  warm  woolens  of  a definitely  mascu- 
line cut,  a loose  fitting  sport  blouse  or  even 
a man’s  shirt;  comfy  breeches  to  slip  inside 
the  boots  or  waders,  cuddling  snugly  to  the 
legs  as  far  down  as  the  ankles  or  beyond. 
Socks  should  be  heavy  and  roomy.  For 
sharply  cold  early  season  weather,  I prefer 
a loose  fitting  boy  or  woman’s  mackinaw  as 
an  outside  upper  garment;  to  be  replace- 
by  a turn  up  collar  sweater  as  days  be- 
come warmer.  As  a hat  the  ordinary  dis- 
carded felt  sport  with  a brim  capable  of 
being  turned  down  to  shed  moisture  in  in- 
clement weather  seems  most  desirable.  As 
a depository  for  inactive  flies,  wet,  drying 
or  unused,  do  not  forget  to  sew  on  a couple 
slender  strips  of  sheepskin,  fragments  from 
an  outworn  bedroom  slipper  will  do  nicely. 

If  intending  to  take  your  bassing  the  only 
real  way — wading  around  right  out  there, 
sister,  among  the  weeds,  ledges,  riffles  and 
fish,  I prefer  cotton  shorts  and  merely  a 
halter  of  the  same  material  during  July, 
August  and  perhaps  early  September.  Re- 
member to  have  a dry  change  along  for  the 
drive  home.  Then  as  colder  weather  comes 
on  with  the  approaching  autumn  resurrect 
the  trout  outfit. 

Now  with  most  of  the  good,  one  must  ac- 
cept a little  bad.  I have  my  personal  pet 
aversions  along  the  waterways  just  as  the 
male.  The  thing  that  makes  me  about  mad- 
dest of  all  are  the  fatherly  old  gents  who 
can  not  recognize  an  artificial  outfit  on  sight 


J.  Hotter  Detweiler  of  Harrisburg  with  his  16?£ 
inch  brook  trout  that  won  first  place  in  the 
brookie  division,  a gold  medal,  of  the  fishing 
contest  conducted  last  year  by  the  Harrisburg 
Hunters’  and  Anglers’  Association.  This  brookie 
was  taken  in  Fowler’s  Run.  Perry  county. 
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and  casually  inquired.  “Are  you  using 
worms  (or  minnows),  sister?”  No,  certainly 
not.  On  both  trout  and  bass  I like  flies, 
sometimes  plugs  on  the  latter  and  always 
on  walleyes.  As  a streamer  for  trout,  Rob- 
ert McCafferty’s  Yellow  Breeches  marabou 
just  about  heads  the  list,  the  bigger  the  bet- 
ter, and  my  hubby  just  the  reverse  prefer- 
ring the  tiny  and  dainty  type,  and  apparent- 
ly little  to  choose  between  the  two.  Never, 
never  spinners!  But  when  trouting,  to  the 
dry  goes  my  first  love.  I love  to  see  them 
strike,  and  no  matter  how  often  the  phenom- 
ena may  be  repeated  a great  big  thrill  runs 
up  and  down  the  spine  just  the  same. 

Another  pet  dislike  ...  I positively  do 
not  agree  upon  getting  up  about  three-thirty 
of  a morning  simply  to  be  on  the  stream  at 
daybreak,  then  staying  until  after  nightfall, 
getting  home  sometime  around  ten-thirty, 
some  eighteen  hours — and  doubly  so  not  the 
way  Hub  does,  he  at  times  wading  into  the 
water  about  dawn  and  not  leaving  again 
until  darkness,  ofttimes  not  even  for  a drink 
or  a bite  to  eat.  But  when  the  problem  sim- 
mers down  to  getting  up  at  three-thirty  and 
staying  out  until  after  darkness — or  remain- 
ing at  home  altogether,  then  I get  up.  There’s 
nothing  else  to  do.  And  while  it’s  hard  to 
confess,  maybe  the  trout  and  bass  do  act  a 
little  more  pugnacious  very,  very  early  and 
very,  very  late. 

A third  peeve,  and  my  particular  male 
rates  as  an  expert,  is  the  peculiarly  mascu- 
line weakness  of  trying  to  sneak  new  and 
expensive  equipment  into  the  house  without 
the  woman  knowing.  Darn  that  riles  me, 
but  if  the  written  word  is  a criterion  most 
men  seem  afflicted  with  the  same  failing; 
why  hard  to  say,  we  fishing  women  at  least 
do  not  chide  much  about  something  new 
now  and  then.  On  the  other  hand  I can 
not  see  why  in  the  world  any  man  wants 
to  go  trout  fishing  with  two  or  three  differ- 
ent rods  in  the  car,  several  lines  of  varying 
diameter,  half  a dozen  leaders,  mostly  dupli- 
cates, and  a couple  hundred  flies,  wet,  dry 
and  interchangeable.  All  I ask  is  my  wet 
or  dry  rod  when  trouting,  fly  or  plug  model 
for  bass,  a couple  dozen  assorted  lures,  and 
a lot  of  luck,  especially  the  latter.  But  to 
get  back  to  the  slipping  of  new  equipment 
into  the  house,  then  taking  it  along  next 
trip  with  the  bland  explanation  “Didn’t  you 
see  it  before?”  Here  is  one  gal  at  least  who 
knows  her  fresh  varnish,  new  hackle  and 
the  like.  And  somehow  or  other  I can 
sense  a week  ahead  of  time  when  that  rascal 
hopes  to  hide  something;  no,  nothing  he 
says  or  does,  just  a hint  in  his  general  at- 
titude. 

But  after  a while  one  learns  to  be  subtle, 
not  to  see  what  you  see,  pretending  not  to 
notice,  making  believe  you  believe,  and  then 
hinting  you  need  something  too.  Generally 
in  my  case  at  least  he  comes  home  in  a day 
or  so,  beaming  all  over  and  pleased  as  a 
kid,  and  with  it.  Men  and  fish  are  not 
much  different  in  many  respects;  you’ve  got 
to  handle  ’em,  nurse  ’em,  coddle  ’em  and 
strike  ’em  when  they’re  on  the  rise.  Just 
like  fish  men  have  their  little  moods  and 
just  as  surely  they  can  be  outsmarted. 

Among  other  bugaboos  are  the  small 
tiny  rivulets  wherein  trout  are  so  frequently 
stocked  in  large  number.  Just  doesn’t  seem 
sporting;  the  fish  have  little  or  no  chance  of 
survival.  A big  cold  creek  such  as  the  Yel- 
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Eight  year  old  Sterling  Santee  of  Cressona,  Schuylkill  County,  with  his  catch  of  five  trout  scored 
last  year.  The  fish  ranged  in  length  from  8 to  12  inches. 
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low  Breeches  answers  right  well  on  trout — 
swirling,  smashing  river  riffles  on  bass. 

Likewise  I do  not  relish  Hub  poking  at 
some  of  my  girl  friends  in  his  yams;  and  not 
altogether  humorous  is  the  baffling  masculine 
predilection  of  telling  the  little  daughter 
and  myself  just  where,  how  and  when  to 
fish  certain  spots,  of  course,  always  after 
wisely  cocking  an  eye,  sagely  sizing  up  the 
ledges,  the  shoreline,  the  current,  also  read- 
ing the  wind,  and  kindred  hocus-pocus. 

And  lastly  one  of  my  chiefest  trials,  the 
clothing  Hub  affects  when  trout  fishing  . . . 
mostly  I’m  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him. 
Those  outfits  defy  description  . . . battered 
woolen  trousers,  tattered  relics  of  long  for- 
gotten suits,  patched  here  and  there,  half 
the  belt  loops  missing,  often  a knee  pensive- 
ly peeking  through,  but  all  such  pretty  ef- 
fectively covered  up  by  the  waders.  The 
shirts  are  something  else  again,  and  there 
are  half  a dozen  in  varying  state  of  deterior- 
ation, dissolution  and  decay.  To  rate  as  a 
favorite,  one  can  almost  be  certain  those 
grey  flannel  or  woolen  nightmares  must 
needs  boast  at  least  one  long  rip  down  over 
the  right  shoulder,  an  artistic  triangular  gash 
on  the  opposite  side,  perhaps  the  left  sleeve 
off  just  below  the  elbow,  the  other  hanging 
in  shreds  about  the  wrist.  And  with  each 
cast  those  wrist  shreds  wiggle  and  whirl  in 
the  breeze  . . . very  pretty,  but  he  “likes  it 
that  way,  the  fish  think  it  ain’t  him  at  all, 
just  a couple  of  tree  branches  wading 
around.” 

Fishermen’s  hats  are  generally  atrocious 
...  as  regards  my  particular  male’s  two 
specimens  mere  words  fail  me.  One  is  a U.  S. 
Army  campaign  hat  he  brought  home  from 
the  service  in  1919 — just  twenty-one  years 
ago  plus  a month  or  so  . . . the  other  and 
current  choice  an  ancient  civilian  tatter- 
demalion, all  semblance  of  original  color 
end  shape  long  since  vanished,  a couple 
hundred  rainstorms  and  gusty  blows  hav- 
ing quite  effectively  seen  to  that.  The  brim 
sags  and  dips  like  a crazy  quilt  pattern, 
patched  of  sheepskin,  buttons  of  leader 
sink,  clusters  of  flies  mingle  and  submerge 
into  the  conglomeration  of  punctures  and 
sly  openings  here  and  there,  the  sweatband 
being  so  caked  and  hard  with  dried  per- 
spiration that  the  leathern  lining  has  per- 
manently solidified  to  the  exact  contour  of 
his  head.  And  once  properly  ensconced, 
winds,  rain,  hail,  shock  or  high  water  seem- 
ingly can  not  budge  that  top  piece  . . . 
in  fact  a month  or  so  ago  while  trout  fish- 
ing, wearing  waders,  in  full  equipment,  he 
fell  into  a big  limestone  lake.  Although  he 
almost  drowned  and  only  got  out  by  crawl- 
ing perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  on  hands 
and  knees  to  the  shore,  losing  his  rod,  line 
and  reel  ...  in  all  that  titantic  struggle, 
the  hat  clung  on  so  snugly  that  it  did  not 
lose  off  ...  in  fact  he  thinks  it  sort  of 
helped  to  rudder  his  head  upward  on  an 
even  keel.  And  worse  of  all,  one  can  not 
even  surreptitiously  do  away  with  a bit  of 
this  junk,  not  even  odd  pieces  unworn  a 
couple  years  ...  he  remembers  each  rag 
and  wants  it  when  he  wants  it,  blithely 
opining  he  don’t  give  a darn  how  it  looks, 
he  feels  good,  and  hang  what  people  will 
say.  Furthermore  he  swears  if  he  junks 
the  good  luck  outfit  his  fortune  will  change 
and  sometimes  I fear  perhaps  it  might.  Men 
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are  so  darn  difficult  to  understand  . . . 

upon  occasions! 

But  a thousand  pardons,  this  thesis  is  as- 
suming terrifying  length,  and  perhaps  a 
reason  for  its  being  put  on  paper  never 
existed.  Anyway  the  inspiration  occurred 
while  reading  a comment  purportedly  writ- 
ten by  a wife  who  classed  herself  as  a fish- 
erman’s deserted  spouse  somewhat  on  par 
with  the  hackneyed  golf  widow.  Fiddle- 
sticks! We  women  live  too  much  in  a land 
of  unreal  make-believe  . . . much  too  ready 
to  pounce  upon  and  resent  any  small  part 
of  hubby’s  life  that  does  not  set  up  our 
pretty  inclinations  as  the  all-inclusive  mag- 
netic orbit  of  desirable  relaxation.  And  then 
instead  of  acknowledging  that  fishing  once 
played  a mighty  important  role  in  the  human 
program  of  evolution,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
chase  is  an  ingrained  component  of  the  male 
make-up,  some  of  us  come  to  hate  the  entire 
phenomena  as  a personified  rival  and  thence- 
forth attempt  to  revamp  our  particular  vic- 
tim into  some  anchorless  bit  of  human  drift- 
wood, ruthlessly  endeavoring  to  stamp  out 
any  characteristic  or  tendency  not  pleasing 
to  our  own  small  opinion.  After  all  the 
marriage  contract  is  merely  a convenient 
legal  partnership  . . . with  most  of  the 

breaks  on  the  female  side  . . . and  it  does 
not  set  us  up  as  a sort  of  glorified  guardian, 
jailer  or  petty  dictator. 

Acquiring  the  fly  caster’s  rudiments,  solv- 
ing the  plugger’s  technique,  the  two  sharing 
alike  the  haughtiest  pinnacle  of  inland  fish- 
ing respectability,  did  not  prove  easy  of 
contemplation.  I spent  hour  upon  hour 
studying  fly  casting  instructions,  reading 
catalogues  for  pointers  and  technical  terms, 
mastering  leader  knots  and  the  like;  more 
determined  and  serious  hours  with  rod  and 
line  actually  striving  for  stream  poise.  And 
it  seems  the  more  one  should  know  the  less 
you  really  do,  but  of  that  past  almost  each 
moment  may  be  remembered  as  numbering 
among  life’s  better  pleasantries.  At  two,  we 
began  teaching  the  little  daughter  the  sport; 
now  one  of  her  proudest  possessions  is  a 
dandy  little  dry  fly  rod,  made  personally 
for  her  and  presented  by  Paul  H.  Young, 
well-known  Detroit  sportsman  and  outfitter. 
She  knows  how  to  use  it,  too! 

With  it  all  I do  not  overlook  married  life 
is  a proposition  of  give  and  take.  My  hubby 


means  food,  clothing,  medicine,  security  to 
me  ...  to  offer  such  he  goes  out  into  a 
turbulent,  harsh,  often  unfriendly  business 
world.  And  it  does  my  conscience  good  to 
see  how  eagerly  he  grasps  those  precious 
moments  on  the  whispering,  gurgling  water- 
ways. To  take  those  trips  away  would  surely 
kill  something  precious  to  me,  that  linger- 
ing boyish  expectancy,  hope — really  indefin- 
able— and  I do  not  want  it  killed.  For  when 
a man  ceases  to  be  just  a grown  up  boy, 
then  he  is  old  indeed,  and  somehow  or  other 
woman’s  hope  seems  to  begin  with  a man 
and  likewise  end. 

So  that’s  my  story,  Better  Halves,  and  I’m 
sticking  to  it.  Shocking?  Well,  hardly, 
merely  that  I can  find  something  pleasurably 
good  in  things  which  made  my  feminine 
forebearers  worthy  and  useful  women.  In  con- 
clusion a thousand  thanks  to  my  husband, 
who  has  edited  and  typed  this  article,  re- 
phrasing a sentence  now  and  then,  adding 
an  adjective  here  and  there,  an  adverb 
whence  and  thence,  mostly  over  my  protest 
— but  quite  definitely  not  ghost  writing.  And 
be  sure  to  remember  if  there  is  anything 
you  do  not  like  about  it  all,  no  doubt  the 
adjectives,  adverbs  and  re-phrasing  shou! _ 
have  the  blame. 


A MAN  LOOKS  AT 
THE  WOMAN 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
complishment  guileless  little  Ruthie,  just  as 
fervidly  as  a fifth  columnist  termite  boring 
for  a new  domicile,  slyly  ferrets  out  any 
hidden  equipment  I hopefully  drag  home 
and  “hide”  at  safe  places.  Verily  she  seems 
to  sense  a week  ahead  of  time  when  I hope 
to  sneak  through  the  back  door  with  a new 
reel,  a new  line  or  perhaps  a couple  dozen 
unneeded  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  the  piece 
flies.  But  then  perhaps  this  old  grumpy  is 
a sleep  talker;  in  that  event  lucky  for  those 
life  insurance  companies  I do  not  go  in  for 
blondes  instead  of  scaly  mermaids.  Adding 
insult  to  injury  she  is  probably  the  only 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  feminine  or 
masculine,  boasting  the  faculty  of  sniffing 
at  a locked  trunk  and  then  deducting  ex- 
actly what  may  be  hidden  therein,  be  it 
barbed  steel,  painted  wood,  oiled  silk  or 
polished  diamolite. 
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But  woe  is  me.  Unhappily  on  one  avidly 
concoted  theory  the  missus  comes  up  wrong. 
She  stumbles  all  around  over  the  rough 
riffles  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  the  Juniata, 
the  Susquehanna  and  other  equally  danger- 
ous and  tricky  wading,  keeping  close  as 
conveniently  possible  with  the  old  refrain: 
“I  know  you!  You  wouldn’t  be  out  here, 
you  meanie,  if  the  fish  weren’t.  You  can’t 
fool  me,  not  for  a minute.  Want  them  all 
yourself!  Well,  I’m  hep,  and  that’s  that! 
I’m  staying  right  here  and  whether  you  like 
it  or  not!  If  I was  A1  or  Alex  or  Ike  or  Bill, 
you’d  tell  where  the  fish  are,  but  no,  I’m 
only  your  patient  hardworking,  forgotten, 
ignored,  unwanted,  disillusioned,  trustful, 
confiding,  loyal  wife,  you  weasel,  you!”  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  for  hours  on  end.  And  gentlemen, 
indeed  that  is  that. 

Nonetheless  right  there  partner  occurs  the 
one  time  the  old  man  wishes  innocent  con- 
fidence in  his  baser  instincts  had  not  been 
so  sadly  misplaced.  Imagine,  how  nice  in- 
deed to  really  know  exactly  where  the  ru- 
mored lunkers  actually  hide  out;  now  fish- 
erman that  would  be  something!  Paradoxi- 
cally the  feminine  intellect  never  seems  to 
fathom  that  the  only  real  honest  to  goodness 
reason  why  a plodding,  hopeful,  dipsy- 
doodling  mole  wades  around  up  to  his  neck 
in  dirty,  germ  laden,  cold  water  for  hours  on 
end,  shaking  old  St.  Peter  by  the  hand  at 
most  every  turn,  is  he  likes  to  deduce  how 
in  the  dickens  there  can  be  so  much  water 
and  so  few  fish.  And  any  old  river  rat  can 
surely  tell  one  in  order  to  properly  unravel 
such  staggering  mental  hazards  it  is  mostly 
necessary  that  the  enterprising  ichthyological 
genius  fiddle  around  a bit  in  the  drink.  And 
here  is  a pledge,  fellow  weasels,  some  day 
when  the  hypothesis  creeps  beyond  the 
larvae  stage  I shall  discourse  more  at  length 
for  the  benefit  of  one  and  all.  That  ought  to 
be  fair  enough  and  actually  a real  boon  to 
the  genus  homo,  masculine,  of  piscatorial 
predilection. 

Anyway  the  third  jar  of  lemonade  seems 
to  be  sinking  apace  with  that  fiery  red  ball 
dipping  into  the  wilted  verdant  fringed 
western  shore  of  the  Susquehanna;  torrid 
day  begins  to  lapse  into  blistering  night,  and 
perhaps  we  should  get  on  with  the  story,  to 
whit  and  provided  the  bearings  of  the  type- 
writer do  not  burn  up  enroute.  Speaking  of 
feminine  competition  and  worthy  fish,  an 
occasion  only  the  past  season  comes  to  mind 
when  this  fisherman  thought  his  old  nemesis 
finally  in  her  proper  place— there  would  be 
no  squeeks,  snickers,  and  blurrps  from  the 
missus  insofar  as  masculine  supremacy  need 
be  concerned.  The  trout  situation  appeared 
mighty  well  in  hand,  the  bass  outlook  pretty 
darn  safe,  and  then  one  moist,  drizzly,  dark 
day  with  no  thought  of  catching  fish,  we 
stopped  along  the  Juniata,  just  to  wet  a line 
for  a few  moments  before  fleeing  homeward. 
Now  I am  never  too  enthusiastic  about  the 
feminine  dependents,  mother  or  daughter, 
fishing  in  the  rain  although  personally 
offending  quite  often,  that,  of  course,  not 
mattering.  As  indicated  this  time  the  rain 
did  not  amount  to  much,  just  a steady,  drip- 
ping, marrow  chilling  September  drizzle  with 
a numbing  nip  to  the  atmosphere  and  no 
doubt  plastered  to  the  last  H=0  with  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  influenza,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  the  like.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I actually  hoped  to  fish  perhaps  a whole  half 
hour — well  maybe  only  fifteen  minutes — 
without  becoming  thoroughly  soaked.  But 


fifteen  minutes  is  fifteen  minutes  and  what 
fisherman  will  not  understand? 

So  blamed  angry  she  turned  her  back,  the 
missus,  eloquently,  bitterly,  vehemently,  pro- 
testing, watched  her  lord  and  master  depart 
for  the  water  edge,  she  safely  and  dryly 
ensconced  within  the  sheltering  confines  of 
the  family  gas  wagon,  a mere  hundred  yards 
off  and  within  full  view  of  the  river.  A-plug- 
ging  I went  and  boy  was  the  old  man  slam- 
ming ’em  out  there,  casts  arching  far  over  the 
water  in  startling  distance,  lures  hitting  with 
iust  the  right  plop,  everything  hunky  dory 
with  the  world,  in  form  and  knowing  it,  but 
catching  nary  a fish.  Then  up  in  the  Dodge 
apparently  the  suspense  became  too  great, 
the  missus  slyly  watching,  and  hereinafter 
and  briefly  is  how  the  situation  has  since 
been  explained,  so  Help  Me  Hanner!  Struck 
with  a sudden  charitable  forethought  she 
realized  my  heavy  woolen  sweater  did  not 
offer  sufficient  protection  against  the  steadily 
increasing  drizzle  and  that  would  never  do, 
no  not  at  all,  and  notwithstanding  a complete 
dry  change  reposed  right  there  in  the  back 
seat.  Just  as  strange  she  never  seems  to 
bother  much  when  I work  hours  at  a time 
outside  about  home,  say  trimming  hedge, 
manicuring  lawns,  during  autumnal  freshets. 
This  time,  however,  the  old  man  needed  his 
rubber  coat  and  hat,  and  forthwith  Ruthie 
decided  to  deliver  the  equipment  in  person 
right  down  on  the  river  shore.  Furthermore 
and  unexplained  she  had  the  foresight  to 
assemble  her  plugging  rod,  string  the  line, 
oil  the  reel  and  even  attach  a lure,  terrible 
absentmindness  for  one  not  intending  to 
angle.  More  engrossing  still  she  placed  my 
hat  on  her  head,  my  raincoat  on  her  back, 
and  then  upon  arrival  discovered  the  now 
shivering  me  fully  a hundred  yards  further 
upstream  and  quite  easy  of  approaching  over 
a much  travelled,  hard-packed  path  along 
the  water  edge.  But  right  then  and  there  the 
No.  1 Anglerette  in  my  life  made  up  her  mind 
be  blamed  if  she  intended  to  walk  another 
step;  anyway  that’s  her  story. 


Following  is  the  masculine  version.  Just 
happening  to  look  up  from  a precarious  foot- 
ing on  a slippery  ledge,  I noticed  a cautious 
form  glide  over  the  rim  of  the  rain  pelted 
bank  and  quietly  slip  down  through  the 
brush  to  a spot  recently  peppered  by  my 
lures — and  without  hailing  or  even  once 
looking  in  my  direction  the  newcomer  hur- 
riedly began  to  unlimber,  acting  for  all  the 
world  like  furtive  little  Johnnie  slipping  an 
apple  to  teacher  the  first  day  of  school.  It 
was  the  personal  Eve  in  my  private  Garden 
of  Eden  and  in  her  hurried  anxiety  to  fore- 
stall any  possible  or  expected  objection,  the 
first  cast  backlashed,  also  the  second,  the 
third  not  so  bad,  and  the  fourth  landed  right 
out  there. 

“Oh  darn”  fervently,  half  angry,  half  apol- 
ogetic, thinking  the  lure  snagged,  the  “Oh” 
in  a sort  of  breathless,  hissing  gasp,  and  next 
“Oh,  Oh,  Oh”  explosively,  half  afraid,  half 
awed,  half  thunderstruck.  Things  began 
happening  in  a flurry,  the  rod  bending  vic- 
iously, the  line  boring  out  and  toward  mid- 
stream and  apparently  down,  down,  down 
to  the  bottom  in  sharp,  powerful  surges. 
Once  she  frantically  managed  to  stop  the 
rush,  and  then  again  the  fish  started  for 
places  unknown,  not  with  great  speed,  just 
concerted  power.  Again  the  stampede 
slacked,  then  recurred,  lessened  the  third 
time,  compromising  into  a series  of  jolting, 
whipping  bucks  with  the  line  stretching  taut 
and  agitated  far  out  into  the  river  fastness, 
perhaps  seventy-five  feet  from  the  rod  tip. 
Now  all  this  did  not  transpire  so  quickly  as 
written;  rather  an  action  inspired  drama,  a 
bitter  brute  strength  quarterless  tug  of  war 
between  fish  and  fisher.  However,  with  the 
cessation  of  the  bucks,  the  worse  appeared 
over,  the  big  fellow  beginning  to  lose  heart, 
waver,  give  line  and  roll.  By  that  time  we 
suspected  the  fish  to  be  a walleye  and  likely 
a nice  one,  in  fact  perhaps  too  generous  for 
the  landing  net.  A few  moments  more  con- 
firming suspicion,  she  reached  down  to  grab 
her  prize  by  the  gills,  then  hightailing  it  for 


Courtesy  Allentown  Call 

“He  was  this  big”.  Life  Member  Elmer  Florsblom  of  the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Association  at 
Allentown  telling  about  the  big  ones,  at  a recent  get-together  of  the  Association.  Others  in  the 
group  are  Rudy  Hassler,  Charles  Smith,  Elmer  Forshlom,  C.  R.  Scott  and,  standing.  Bill  Beitler. 
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the  safety  of  dry  land,  all  this  despite  a 
rasping  bunch  of  gashes  inflicted  by  a battery 
of  sharply  barbed  back  curving  teeth.  Now 
while  the  victim  of  the  adventure  has  already 
appeared  in  pictured  form  on  the  pages  of 
this  magazine,  not  so  the  harrowing  details, 
and  once  again  your  correspondent  found 
himself  behind  the  eight  ball,  wholly  out- 
scored  a season’s  dozen  or  more  swell  wall- 
eyes, an  equal  number  generous  bass,  some 
beautiful  trout.  And  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing the  Juniata  walleye  still  rates  as  the 
biggest  game  fish  to  visit  the  family  fireside 
in  recent  years.  Added  to  the  ignominy, 
everyone  gleefully  razzes  the  guy  who  writes 
stories  for  fishing  magazines;  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  masculine  ego  are  those  gentle 
barbs  from  the  neighbors:  “How  would  you 
like  to  catch  one  like  it,  Mr.  King?”  But 
then  I never  did  cotton  to  neighbors  anyway. 
Even  my  old  pal  Alex  does  not  seem  able  to 
resist  a sly  dig  now  and  then. 

Now  all  you  jolly  fellows — if  the  missus 
is  at  all  a good  sport,  take  the  little  Sugah 
Dumpling  along  sometimes,  not  always  or 
even  fifty-fifty,  it  doing  man  good  to  escape 
the  feminine  supervision  now  and  then.  If 
you’ve  never  done  so,  one  thing  sure  there’s 
an  experience  still  in  store;  coupled  with  the 
luck  of  the  beginner  she  will  likely  enjoy 
the  magic  of  that  omnipotent  Goddess  who 
watches  over  the  destinies  of  female  persons. 
If  she  is  a brunette,  like  my  missus,  be  sure 
she  invites  her  dizziest  blond  girl  friend, 
ditto  husband,  along  too,  now  and  then,  not 
oftener.  That  adds  spice.  But  if  a blond,  per- 
haps one  is  enough — two  blondes  are  more 
than  I’d  ever  want  wading  around  river 
riffles  nearby  to  myself  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

And  now  that  this  saga  of  the  Blue  Juniata 


John  M.  Phillips,  pioneer  Pennsylvania  conservationist,  attended  the  opening  of  North  Park 

Lake  in  Allegheny  county  last  year. 


nears  completion  I’ve  finally  arrived  at  an 
excuse  for  it  all — merely  trying  to  work  my- 
self into  a sort  of  semi-conscious  coma  so 
that  the  stewing  process  in  the  land  of  nod 
tonight  shall  not  be  too  wakeful.  And  Mr. 
Dream  Man  please  fill  my  slumber,  if  any, 
not  with  walleyes,  not  with  bass,  not  with 
trout,  not  with  plug  tossing  mermaids— but 
rather  with  nice  comforting  polar  bears,  ice 
bergs,  igloos  and  Esquimaux  fan  dancers! 


Question:  Have  noted  in  the  ANGLER 
on  various  occasions  where  our  brook  trout 
are  referred  to  as  charr.  What  are  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  charr  and  are 
there  many  other  species  in  this  order? — 
— J.  G.  F. 


Question:  Up  until  this  season,  I have 

been  a confirmed  user  of  the  fly  rod  for 
bass,  with  the  hair  frog  and  other  floaters 
my  pet  lures.  Have  taken  up  light  lure 
casting  this  year,  however,  and  man,  am  I 
keen  for  it.  Now,  what  I would  like  to  know 
is  what  are  some  of  the  baby  surface  plugs 
that  should  go  well  with  my  new  light  plug 
outfit?  The  rod,  by  the  way,  is  51/2  foot 
tubular  steel,  the  reel  level  wind  with 
aluminum  spool  and  I am  using  a 12  pound 
test  hard  braided  waterproof  line. — J.  L. 

Answer:  That  sounds  like  a mighty  good 
outfit  for  the  light  lure  fisherman.  There  are 
a number  of  excellent  surface  lures,  some 
under  and  others  around  the  half  ounce 
plug  class.  These  include,  beside  the  Creek 


Chub  Midget  Plunker,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  the  smallest  size  of  Fred 
Arbogast’s  Jitterbug,  the  new  baby  size 
Heddon  Crazy  Crawler  and  the  new 
Shakespeare  Popper.  Finishes  bound  to  be 
popular  on  these  lures  are  the  frog,  perch, 
black  and  silver  flitter.  Both  the  Jitterbug 
and  Crazy  Crawler  kick  up  a big  commo- 
tion on  the  surface  and  should  prove  very 
effective  for  largemouths  and  big  smallmouths 
on  occasion.  The  Plunker  and  Popper,  mak- 
ing somewhat  less  of  a sputter,  would  ap- 
pear at  this  writing  to  be  good  bets  for  the 
stream  smallmouth.  The  Midg  Oreno,  in- 
cidentally, while  underwater  on  a steady 
retrieve  will,  if  used  as  a floater,  be  found 
to  work  well  as  a surface  lure. 


Answer:  In  general  the  scales  of  the  charrs 
are  smaller  than  in  any  other  representative 
of  the  trout  and  salmon  families  and  often 
so  deeply  embedded  in  the  skin  as  to  almost 
escape  notice.  Coloration  is  usually  dark  and 
round  crimson  spots  occur  on  the  sides. 
The  lower  fins  are  sometimes  margined  with 
white,  black  or  red.  According  to  Jordan 
and  Evermann,  this  genus  is  represented  in 
America  by  four  species  and  six  to  seven 
sub-species.  “No  higher  praise  can  be  given 
to  a SALMONOID  than  to  say  that  it  is  a 
charr”  is  generally  conceded  as  an  undis-  y, 
puted  fact.  Members  of  this  genus  are  not  a 
only  very  active  and  exceedingly  handsome 
fishes,  but  seem  to  seek  by  preference  only 
the  cleanest  and  coldest  waters  available. 
Other  charrs  are  the  Dolly  Varden  trout  on 
the  Pacific  Slope,  the  Dublin  Pond  Trout  of 
the  New  England  States,  the  Long-Finned 
Charr  of  Europe,  the  Greenland  Charr,  the 
Arctic  Charr,  the  Blueback  trout  of  Maine’s  It 


I 


Rangely  Lakes  and  the  Marston  Trout  of 


Canada. 

Question:  What  are  some  good  flies  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  a spinner  in  fly 
rod  bass  fishing? — G.  R.  P. 

Answer:  The  Montreal,  Yellow  Sally,  Gray 
Hackle,  Brown  Hackle,  Governor  and  Par- 
machene  Belle,  tied  on  hooks  sizes  from  2 
to  4. 
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FLOATERS 
FOR  LARGEMOUTHS 

(Continued,  from  page  3) 

To  the  users  of  artificial  lures,  it  offers  a 
jreater  challenge.  You,  who  have  fished 
irtificials  know  the  merits  of  their  use  and 
t should  certainly  behoove  each  one  to  take 
i bait  fisherman  along  on  one  of  your  ex- 
ursions  and  permit  him  to  see  the  value 
if  light  rod  and  lure  method.  Compare 
atches  with  him,  allow  him  to  try  your 
iutfit  in  order  to  allay  his  fears  of  attempt- 
ng  the  drastic  change  of  tactics,  and  you 
vill  surely  win  a convert  to  your  type  of 
ishing. 

I don’t  want  the  reader  to  infer  that  I have 
ault  to  find  with  the  bait  fisherman.  I em- 
ihatically  do  not.  He  is  within  his  rights  as 
t license  holder  when  he  chooses  to  use 
>ait.  I do  not  find  fault,  however,  with  the 
iractice  of  removing  forage  from  the  stream 
md  wasting  a big  percentage  of  it. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  that  providence 
:an  furnish  a never  ending  supply  of  for- 
ige,  but  we  know  that  is  untrue  and  the 
ooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to  conserve 
is  well  as  restore  for  future  and  posterity, 
he  sooner  we  are  going  to  bring  fishing  up 
o a standard  where  we  can  catch  more  fish 
vith  less  effort  and  heavier,  well  conditioned 
ish  because  they  can  thrive  more  naturally 
>n  the  food  that  nature  supplies  for  them. 

Simply  remember  that  it  is  useless  for 
>ur  State  Fish  Commission  to  constantly 
estore  the  depleted  streams  with  fish  if  the 
iverage  fisherman  gauges  his  sport  by  the 
veight  of  his  creel  and  forgets  that  his  part 
>f  the  game  is  the  conservation  of  what  we 
tlready  have. 

Sure  you’ll  catch  more  fish  with  artificials 
rut  they’ll  merely  be  lip-hooked  and  the 
ittle  fellows  can  be  returned  to  grow  up. 
n conclusion,  if  you  have  never  tried  bugs 
or  bass,  you  have  your  supreme  thrill  of 
ishing  still  in  store  for  you. 


FORESTS  FOR  FISHING 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

It  may  be  necessary  to  do  planting  in  the 
streams  bottom  to  hasten  the  return  of  fish 
bod  and  incidentally  the  fish. 

Logging 

The  type  of  logging  as  practiced  in  the 
:arly  days  of  the  lumbering  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  had  little  or  no  affect  on  the 
orests  ability  to  hold  water  and  soil.  Only 
he  best  trees  were  taken  as  there  was 
>nly  a market  for  the  best  white  pine  and 
he  highest  quality  of  white  oak.  As  the 
ndustrialization  of  Pennsylvania  progressed 
md  the  tanning  industry  grew,  giant  hem- 
ocks  were  felled,  and  left  lay  in  the  woods 
vhere  they  had  fallen.  The  only  part  of 
he  trees  used  was  the  bark.  New  methods 
)f  cutting  were  devised  as  demand  grew  for 
lew  products  and  new  species  of  trees  were 
:ut  to  provide  the  needed  products.  The 
-esulting  change  was  not  for  the  better. 
OTiere  one*  only  the  choice  trees  were  re- 
noved  now  the  areas  were  being  cut  clean, 
this  meant  the  areas  were  open  to  the 
irosive  action  of  the  rains  and  the  drying 
iction  of  the  sun.  This  situation  would  not 
lave  been  hopeless  had  it  not  been  for 
orest  fires  which  destroyed  the  young  growth 
•emaining  after  the  lumber  operations.  The 
•esult  of  these  repeated  forest  fires  was 
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the  almost  complete  denudation  of  much 
of  Pennsylvania’s  forest  areas.  Streams  were 
ruined  almost  beyond  repair. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Rothrock,  “Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry”, 
who  was  responsible  for  our  Forest  Service, 
much  of  the  damage  wrought  as  a result 
of  lumbering  and  fire,  has  been  controlled 
and  a good  start  has  been  made  on  its 
repair.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  and 
there  is  a need  for  extensive  and  intensive 
educational  campaigns. 

Forest  Improvement 

Forest  improvement  for  the  benefit  of 
fishing  does  not  take  a lifetime  to  accomplish. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  any  forestry  pro- 
gram which  will  affect  the  entire  stream 
must  be  systematic  in  that  it  should  begin 
at  the  streams  source  and  cover  the  major- 
ity of  the  watershed.  So  far  as  the  individual 
fisherman  or  fishing  clubs  are  concerned 
a project  of  this  kind  is  too  costly  and  too 
extensive  except  for  a State  or  Federal 
agency.  There  is,  however,  something  which 
the  individual  or  group  of  fishermen  can  do 
to  aid  their  sport  and  help  to  preserve  it, 
strip  planting. 

Since  we  are  looking  for  immediate  results 
costing  as  little  as  possible,  let  us  consider 
protective  strip  plantings  along  the  stream’s 
bank  and  adjacent  to  them.  A project  of 
this  kind  will  necessarily  entail  careful  plan- 
ning in  that  the  cooperation  of  the  land- 
owner  must  be  secured  and  a planting  plan 
worked  out.  A project  of  this  kind  will 
take  time  so  each  year’s  work  must  be  laid 
out  in  advance. 

Most  of  the  land  bordering  on  our  fishing 
streams  is  either  owned  by  Public  Agencies 
or  is  farmland.  Therefore  before  beginning 
work  it  is  essential  to  secure  the  owner’s 
consent  or  the  case  of  public  land,  get  a per- 
mit to  do  the  work  or  create  the  interest 
of  the  agency  so  that  they  will  do  the  work 
using  such  public  organizations  as  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps,  the  National 
Youth  Administration  or  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

In  most  cases  permission  to  do  stream  im- 
provement work  can  readily  be  secured. 
The  next  operation  is  to  formulate  the  plant- 
ing plan  which  as  I mentioned  before  should 
extend  over  several  years.  Individual  areas 
can  be  completed  in  a single  season  if  they 
are  not  too  big  and  there  are  plenty  of  men 
available. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a farm  along 
one  of  our  streams.  The  farm  is  on  a hillside 
and  the  growth  along  the  stream  is  sparse. 
Erosion  is  in  progress  and  each  rain  washes 
additional  silt  into  the  stream  channel.  The 
quickest  way  to  provide  cover  will  be  to 
plant  rapidly  growing  hardwood  trees  or 
shrubs  on  a strip  at  least  ten  feet  wide.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  desirable  to  plant 
several  rows  of  evergreens  to  provide  for 
a buffer  strip.  The  width  of  this  strip 
should  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
slope.  When  the  slope  or  slopes  are  steep,  it 
will  be  a good  idea  to  plant  a strip  with 
grasses,  timothy,  clover  or  alfalfa.  Shallow 
trenches  dug  along  the  contour  will  aid 
greatly  in  this  undertaking. 

The  speed  with  which  these  protection 
strips  must  be  established  cannot  be  mini- 
mized. It  is  essential  that  the  planting  stock 
be  of  a species  which  grows  rapidly,  have 
a spreading  root  system  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  build  litter  rapidly.  The  effective- 
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ness  of  these  protective  strips  depends  on 
their  ability  to  act  as  retards  for  the  silt 
ladened  water  from  the  adjacent  slopes.  By 
retarding  the  rate  of  run-off  some  of  the 
silt  is  deposited  on  the  bank  instead  of  in 
the  stream  channel.  The  ditches  also  will 
aid  in  this  and  at  the  same  time  act  while 
the  trees  are  becoming  established. 

Plantings  of  this  type  should  be  made  on 
both  stream  banks  and  the  start  should  be 
made  at  the  head  of  the  stream  working  to- 
wards the  mouth.  There  is  one  exception  to 
this  in  that  badly  eroding  areas  should  be 
planted  first. 

In  the  selection  of  planting  stock,  we 
should  be  guided  insofar  as  possible  by  the 
type  of  plants  growing  in  the  locality  or 
immediately  adjoining  areas.  Where  the 
natural  growth  is  too  heavy  some  of  it  can 
be  moved.  Where  willow  and  black  locust 
are  native  to  the  area,  these  species  should 
be  given  first  preference.  These  species 
grow  rapidly  and  have  dense  spreading  root 
systems  admirably  adapted  to  hold  the  soil 
in  the  streams  banks.  Willows  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  black  locust  in  that  they  can 
very  easily  be  propagated  through  the  use 
of  cuttings,  or  we  can  break  a branch  from 
a tree  and  plant  it  in  moist  earth  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  sprout. 
Both  trees  have  the  ability  to  sprout  from 
the  stump  and  to  grow  root  suckers.  This 
type  of  growth  is  desirable  as  it  tends  to 
produce  dense  stands  so  essential  in  protec- 
tive work. 

Other  species  which  are  usually  found 
along  streams  and  can  be  used  in  any  plant- 
ing are:  alders,  witch-hazel,  water  beek, 

june  berry,  many  of  the  birches,  red  maple, 
beech,  several  of  the  hickories,  aspen  and 
the  poplars.  Of  these  trees  the  aspens  and 
poplars  alone  can  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings.  They  grow  rapidly  and  produce 
good  litter. 

No  set  spacing  should  be  adhered  to  in 
the  first  strip  for  it  is  here  we  want  quick 
cover  so  the  closer  we  plant  the  quicker 
we  achieve  our  aim.  Nature  will  take  care 
of  the  crowding  in  that  the  weak  trees  will 
be  killed  off  providing  more  litter. 

More  attention  must  be  used  when  planting 
the  buffer  strip.  Here  we  can  use  any  of  the 
pines  native  to  Pennsylvania,  the  spruces, 
larch  and  hemlock.  We  will,  however,  de- 
part from  the  straight  line  and  row  method 
for  the  alternate  row  planting.  Our  purpose 
here  is  similar  to  wind  or  snow  break  plant- 
ing to  offer  the  most  resistance  to  one  of 
the  elements  in  this  case  silt  ladened  water. 
A mixture  of  species  is  desirable  in  the 
event  one  species  succumbs  to  insect  or 
fungus  attacks,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of 
trees  remaining  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  planted. 

Some  one  has  advocated  the  slogan  “Plant 
a tree  on  your  favorite  stream.”  We  should 
change  this  so  that  it  reads,  “Plant  a strip 
of  trees  on  your  favorite  stream.”  Then 
and  only  then  will  we  secure  a dividend,  less 
silt  in  our  fishing  waters.  Planting  of  the 
entire  watershed  will  help  to  maintain  a 
maximum  stream  flow,  and  low  water  tem- 
peratures in  addition  to  reducing  the  silt 
load  in  the  stream  channel. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  use  hooks  of  ex- 
tremely large  size  in  bait  fishing  for  bass. 
Ordinary  trout  hooks  work  well. 
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A picture  of  the  Lehigh  Canal  at  it  appeared  25  years  ago  at  Upper  Black  Eddy. 


LET’S  FISH  FOR  BASS,  HUH? 

( Continued  from  page  9 ) 

Now  that  you  have  what  you  want,  go  out 
to  your  lake,  your  river  flat,  your  white 
water  creek — work  the  shoreline  carefully — 
and  when  the  water  swirls  and  boils  as  the 
fish  takes  your  lure,  I hope  that  it  will  con- 
vince you  that  artificials  not  only  get  you 
the  fish,  but  the  better  and  bigger  fish — and  I 
hope  even  more  that  the  battle  old  Grandpop 
Salmoides  or  Uncle  Dolomieu  puts  up  proves 
to  you  that  a live  bass  is  priceless — but 
dead  he  is  so  much  meat,  and  since  steaks 
don’t  cost  fifteen  bucks — let’s  buy  the  cheap 
steak  so  that  the  bass  can  put  up  as  good 
a fight  for  you  again,  or  me,  or  the  other  guy. 
so  c’mon,  let’s  go  bass  fishing. 


LIGHT  LURE  NOTES 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

As  for  the  outfit  used,  the  5%  foot  tubular 
steel  rod  having  light  action  is  the  ticket. 
Occasionally  a plug  slightly  heavier  than 
one  half  ounce,  such  as  the  jointed  River 
Runt,  standard  size,  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, and  to  go  into  using  heavier  lures  with 
a very  light,  extremely  whippy  6 foot  bam- 
boo is  certainly  not  going  to  do  the  rod  any 
good.  In  fact,  if  your  bamboo  answers  these 
specifications,  make  it  a rule  to  use  only 
lures  well  under  half  an  ounce.  With  the 
tubular  steel,  however,  heavier  lures  are  not 
a problem.  The  same  variations  in  leader 
length  may  be  applied  to  river  fishing  as 
those  worked  on  smaller  streams.  If  low, 
very  clear  water  prevails,  ten  foot,  and 
preferably  12  foot  or  slightly  longer  leaders 
of  10  or  15  pound  test  artificial  gut,  attached 
to  the  line  with  the  double  barrel  knot,  are 
not  extreme  lengths.  In  murky  water,  six 
or  seven  foot  leaders  will  prove  suitable. 

Chances  are  good,  particularly  in  the 
main  Susquehanna  River,  of  tying  into 
largemouth  as  well  as  smallmouth  bass. 
The  largemouth  in  this  stream  seems  to 
favor  stretches  of  more  quiet  water,  around 
grass  patches  and  weed  beds;  in  fact,  for  a 
number  of  years  veteran  river  fishermen 
have  applied  to  it  the  name  “grass  bass.”  At 
such  spots,  good  surface  lures  that  kick  up 
a sizable  commotion,  such  as  the  Jitter- 
bug, Heddon  Crazy  Crawler,  and  Creek 


Chub  Plunker  are  certainly  worth  trying, 
for  these  river  largemouths  are  occasionally 
good  surface  hitters.  Here  again,  however, 
comes  the  problem  of  heavier  lures  on  a 
very  light  bamboo,  with  the  tubular  steel 
fitting  better  into  the  picture. 

For  the  angler  who  finds  a boat  available, 
an  excellent  system  is  to  row  upstream  for 
a mile  or  more,  letting  the  boat  drift  with 
the  current.  If  you  have  a companion,  so 
much  the  better.  Plug  from  each  end  of  the 
boat.  When  a strike  is  had,  it  is  well  to 
drop  anchor  and  plug  persistently  about  the 
spot.  If  a deep  running  plug  is  used  and 
the  strike  is  from  a walleye,  the  place  should 
be  combed  carefully.  Walleyed  pike  are 
notably  school  fish  and  the  chances  are  ex- 
cellent for  hooking  into  others  at  such  spots. 
River  bass  often  move  about  in  pairs,  and, 
not  infrequently,  may  school  together  in 
groups  of  four  or  more.  At  feeding  time, 
however,  which  comes  often  in  very  early 
morning  or  evening  just  before  dusk,  it  will 
be  found  that  foraging  bass  have  a tendency 
to  scatter  out. 

The  cream  of  river  fishing  usually  comes 
in  September,  and  we  are  strongly  in  ac- 
cord with  those  old  time  river  fishermen 
who  claim  that  the  best  periods  for  river 
bass  fishing  are  during  the  dark  of  the 
moon,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane  or  in 
its  early  stages  of  increase.  It’s  a safe  bet 
that  after  light  lures  are  given  a thorough 
trial  in  river  fishing,  live  bait  will  be  a sec- 
ondary item  in  the  thoughts  of  the  angler. 

Fishing  these  baby  lures  is  a good  con- 
vincer.  Try  it. 


Sam  Watson,  a tall,  solemn-looking  Negro, 
making  his  annual  trip  for  his  holiday  pur- 
chases, was  a little  belated,  reaching  the 
city  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Having  finished  his  shopping,  he  was  hur- 
rying to  the  station  to  catch  his  waiting 
train,  when  he  stumbled;  a jug  fell  to  the 
sidewalk  with  a crash  and  the  precious  con- 
tents at  once  became  a mere  wet  place  on  the 
concrete. 

Sam  stood  for  a moment,  dazed  by  his 
misfortune.  Then,  as  he  turned  away  from 
the  heartbreaking  sight,  he  said  in  lugub- 
rious tones:  “Dah  now!  Chris’mus  done 

come — an’  gone!” 
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MONTGOMERY  CLUBS 


TO  REBUILD  DAMS 
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As  guests  of  the  Wissahickon  Field  and 
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Stream  Association , delegates  from  the  sev- 
enteen member  clubs  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  met 
July  21st,  in  the  firehouse  at  Ambler,  where 
they  were  welcomed  by  Russell  Meyers,  past 
President,  and  Paul  Williams,  present  Vice- 
president  of  the  Wissahickon  Club.  William 
Stoneback  of  Lansdale,  from  the  Lansdale 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  presided,  while  j it 
Leroy  Seasholtz  of  Gilbertsville,  from  the 
Douglass  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and  William  - 
Ellis  of  Bridgeport,  from  the  Montgomery  jjj 
County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, gave  their  reports  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Federation. 

Frank  Clamer  of  Collegeville,  from  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 
and  John  Ruth  of  Kulpsville,  from  the  Lans- 
dale Sportsmen’s  Club,  told  those  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  that  the  Second  Annua) 
Picnic  and  Ox  Roast  of  the  Federation,  held 
Sunday,  at  Walter’s  Park,  Green  Lane,  was 
a financial  success  as  well  as  an  occasion 
which  was  enjoyed  by  a large  crowd  oi 
men,  women  and  children. 

Prize  winners  at  the  Second  Annual  Picnic 
and  Ox  Roast  were: 

Plug  Casting  for  Accuracy  Event: 

Bill  Weirman,  of  Schwenksville 
Frank  Clamer,  of  Collegeville 
John  Ruth,  of  Kulpsville 
Merritt  Oberholtzer,  of  Lansdale 
William  J.  Stoneback,  of  Lansdale 
Art  Palmer,  of  Souderton 
Rolling  Pin  Throw  for  Men: 

Fred  Eurich,  of  Line  Lexington 
Carl  Liptak,  of  Bridgeport 
A.  Gilbert,  of  Green  Lane 
William  Ellis,  of  Bridgeport 
Egg  and  Spoon  Race  for  Women: 

Florence  Bardman,  Green  Lane 
Mrs.  Howard  Mack,  Pennsburg 
Mrs.  Raymond  Landis,  Yerkes 
Mrs.  Michael  Bold,  Hatfield 
Rosie  Litka,  Collegeville 
Fifty-yard  Dash  for  Men: 

Walter  Dotts,  Gwynned  Valley 
George  Farina,  Lansdale 
Reub  Schall,  Norristown 
Howard  Dietrich,  Upper  Darby 
Edward  Dotts,  Gwynned  Valley 
Fifty-yard  Dash  for  Children  under  Twelve 
Years: 


: 
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TO  ANGLER  READERS 


The  highly  popular  series  of  articles 
on  “Natural  Insects  and  Their  Imita- 
tions” by  Chas.  M.  Wetzel  has  been 
discontinued  for  the  summer  months. 
Charlie,  for  the  information  of  ANG- 
LER readers  who  have  been  saving 
this  valuable  series  of  insect  articles, 
is  engaged  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram with  the  DuPont  Corporation 
and  is  so  tied  up  with  work  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  assemble  notes 
which  he  has  made  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, we  have  his  promise  that  as 
soon  as  work  permits  he  will  con- 
tinue to  write  this  splendid  series  of 
articles  on  trout  flies  and  their  imita- 
tions. 

THE  EDITOR. 


1 1941 

Janet  Foltz,  Pottstown 

Donald  Landis,  Yerkes 

Ray  Gerhart,  East  Greenville 

Incubators  have  been  used  this  year  for 
hatching  pheasants,  reported  Russell  Krupp 
of  Schwenksville,  from  the  Perkiomen  Val- 
ley Sportsmen’s  Association,  Chairman  of  the 
Federation’s  Game  Committee.  During  the 
discussion  on  Game,  when  the  question  arose 
concerning  disposal  of  the  Federation’s  ban- 
tams, it  was  decided  to  continue  to  support 
the  bantams,  since  they  have  won  many 
prizes  and  have,  therefore,  been  self-sustain- 
ing as  well  as  instrumental  in  aiding  with 
Agricultural  Education  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  where  the  inmates  care  for  the 
Federation’s  pheasants  each  year.  Russell 
Krupp  also  advised  the  delegates  present 
at  the  meeting  last  evening  that  500  pheas- 
ants and  86  quail  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission by  the  Federation,  as  its  1941  quota 
of  birds  to  be  raised  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  Graterford.  This  quota  is  the 
same  as  the  Federation’s  quotas  in  past  years. 

Ambrose  Gerhart,  of  Souderton,  State 
Game  Protector,  outlined  the  State’s  trapping 
of  game  during  the  last  three  months,  say- 
ing that  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
hunting  season  was  excellent,  since  there 
are  plenty  of  young  game  in  the  fields  of 
the  County  and  on  the  propagation  areas. 
Ambrose  then  introduced  to  the  Federation 
Blair  J.  Davis,  of  Media,  who  has  recently 
been  designated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  as  Game  Protector  over  District 
A-16,  which  covers  Delaware  County  and 
certain  parts  of  Montgomery. 

The  Federation’s  nursery  at  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  is  in  excellent  condition 
at  this  time,  according  to  E.  F.  Brouse  of 
Norristown,  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Federation’s  Forestry  Commit- 
tee. A fertilizing  program,  he  added,  will 
be  carried  out  within  the  near  future  in  the 
nursery. 

A program  of  dam  reconstruction  is  being 
planned  by  the  Federation’s  Fish  Committee, 
Howell  I.  Dietrich  of  Upper  Darby,  from  the 
Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  told  those  present.  In- 
vestigation is  under  way  relative  to  what 
dam  should  be  repaired  first.  Musselman’s 
Dam  and  the  Collegeville  Dam  on  the  Perkio- 
men were  cited  as  the  two  under  recent 
consideration  for  repair.  Howell  Dietrich 
also  said  that  the  work  of  feeding  fish  in 
the  four  Federation  propagation  ponds  will 
be  carried  on  again  this  year,  since  it  pro- 
duced good  results  during  the  past  year. 
While  discussing  work  of  the  Fish  Commit- 
tee, the  Federation  formally  decided  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  the  Eastern  State  Peniten- 
tiary, made  through  Ira  Mills  of  Doylestown, 
Supervisor  of  Agriculture  Education  at  the 
Penitentiary,  to  allow  the  Federation  to  use 
a pond  on  the  Penitentiary  grounds  as  a 
holding  pond  in  which  to  raise  some  of  the 
Federation’s  hatchings  of  fish  to  the  age  of 
two  years,  instead  of  placing  them  in  the 
fishing  streams  of  the  County  at  the  age  of 
less  than  one  year. 

Harry  Cole  of  Norristown,  Bucks-Mont- 
gomery  Counties  Fish  Warden,  reported  that 
unusually  fine  fish  have  been  stocked  during 
the  past  season  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  in  the  streams  of  the  County. 
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The  meeting  was  concluded  by  a report 
of  Game  Protector  Gerhart  on  the  Farm- 
Game  Program  Areas,  the  total  acreage  in 
the  various  Areas,  the  names  of  the  Federa- 
tion’s clubs  in  those  areas,  etc.,  after  which 
the  delegates  adjourned  to  enjoy  refresh- 
ments provided  by  the  host  club. 


PROTECTION  FROM  MOSQUITO 
BITES 

A number  of  different  substances  have 
been  in  use  to  rub  upon  the  skin  or  to  put 
near  the  bed  as  a protection  from  mosqui- 
toes. Spirits  of  camphor  rubbed  upon  the 
face  and  hands,  or  a few  drops  on  the 
pillow  at  night,  will  keep  away  mosquitoes 
for  a time,  and  this  is  also  a well-known 
property  of  oil  of  pennyroyal.  Oil  of  pepper- 
mint, lemon  juice,  and  vinegar  have  all  been 
recommended  for  use  as  protectors  against 
mosquitoes,  while  oil  of  tar  has  been  used 
in  bad  mosquitoe  localities.  A mixture  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  E.  H.  Gane,  of  New  York, 


is  the  following. 

Castor  cil  ounce..  1 

Alcohol  do  ..1 

Oil  of  lavender  do  . . 1 


The  oil  of  citronella  has  come  into  very 
general  use  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  odor  is  objectionable  to 
some  people,  but  not  to  many,  and  it  is 
efficient  in  keeping  away  mosquitoes  for  sev- 
eral hours.  A mixture  recommended  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Nash,  of  New  York,  composed  of  1 
ounce  oil  of  citronella,  1 ounce  spirits  of 
camphor,  and  one-half  ounce  oil  of  cedar, 
has  been  the  most  efficacious  mixture  tried 
by  the  writer.  Ordinarily  a few  drops  on  a 
bath  towel  hung  over  the  head  of  the  bed 
will  keep  Culex  pipiens  away  for  a whole 
night.  Where  mosquitoes  are  very  persis- 
tent, however,  a few  drops  rubbed  on  the 
face  and  hands  will  suffice.  This  mixture,  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  has  been  effec- 
tive against  all  mosquitoes  except  Aedes 
(Stegomyia)  calopus,  the  yellow-fever  mos- 
quito. This  mosquito  begins  to  trouble  the 
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sleeper  at  daybreak,  and  by  the  time  the 
potency  of  the  mixture  has  largely  passed, 
and  one  is  rpt  to  be  in  his  soundest  sleep. 
If,  however,  one  could  arrange  to  be  awak- 
ened just  before  daybreak  and  apply  the 
mixture,  returning  for  the  last  nap,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  would  be  efficacious. 

Fishermen  and  hunters  in  the  north  woods 
will  find  that  a good  mixture  against  mos- 
quitoes and  black  flies  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: Take  2Vz  pounds  of  mutton  tallow 

and  strain  it.  While  still  hot  add  one-half 
pound  black  tar  (Canadian  tar),  stir  thor- 
oughly, and  pour  into  a receptacle  in  which 
it  is  to  be  contained.  When  nearly  cool  stir 
in  3 ounces  of  oil  of  citronella  and  U/2 
ounces  of  pennyroyal. 

Oscar  Samostz,  of  Austin,  Texas,  recom- 
mends the  following  formula: 


Oil  of  citronella  ounce . . 1 

Liquid  vaseline  ounce . . 4 


Apply  freely  to  exposed  parts. 

Doctor  Durham,  of  the  English  Yellow 
Fever  Commission,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  told  the 
writer  that  he  and  the  late  Doctor  Myers 
found  that  a 5 per  cent  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potash  prevented  mosquitoes  from  bit- 
ing, and  they  were  obliged  to  use  this  mix- 
ture while  at  work  in  their  laboratory  in 
Brazil  to  prevent  themselves  from  being 
badly  bitten. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  of  American 
Medicine,  who  signs  himself  F.  A.  H.,  says: 

I would  advise  the  use  of  the  oil  of  cassia, 
for  the  odor  is  not  offensive  to  human  beings 
and  it  is  an  irritant  poison  to  all  kinds  of 
insects.  Besides,  its  power  remains  for  a 
long  time  after  it  has  dried. 

Remedies 

It  must  have  been  the  experience  of  most 
people  that  ordinarily  little  swelling  and  irri- 
tation result  from  the  puncture  of  a mos- 
quito where  there  has  been  no  scratching 
or  rubbing  of  the  part.  But  individuals  vary 
greatly  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  not  only  do  different  species  of 
mosquitoes  vary  in  their  effect,  but  that 
different  individuals  of  the  same  species  may 


Nev  Sherlock,  a director  in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  gives  his  son, 
Nev,  Jr.,  some  pointers  on  plugging.  You  can’t  start  ’em  to  young,  contends  Nev,  an  ardent 
caster.  Incidentally,  his  many  friends  will  be  interested  to  know  that  he  is  now  leaving  the 
State  Service,  in  which  he  was  chief  of  Dog  Law  Enforcement  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
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also  vary.  The  application  of  household  am- 
monia has  been  found  by  many  to  give  re- 
lief, and  alcohol  is  also  said  to  stop  the 
irritation.  Dr.  E.  O.  Peck,  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  finds  glycerin  a sovereign 
remedy.  Touch  the  bite  with  glycerin  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  pain  is  gone.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Nash,  of  New  York  City,  marks 
the  puncture  with  a lump  of  indigo  and 
states  that  this  instantly  stops  the  irritation, 
no  matter  whether  the  application  is  made 
immediately  or  after  the  lapse  of  a day  or 
so.  The  most  satisfactory  remedy  known  to 
the  writer  from  his  own  personal  experience 
has  been  moist  soap.  Wet  the  end  of  a piece 
of  ordinary  toilet  soap  and  rub  it  gently  on 
the  puncture  and  speedily  the  irritation  will 
pass  away.  Mr.  Charles  Stevenson,  of  Mon- 
treal, writing  to  the  Canadian  Entomologist 
in  September,  1901,  stated  that  he  had  found 
naphthaline  moth  balls  to  afford  immediate 
relief  from  the  bites  of  dangerous  Diptera, 
including  mosquitoes,  and  that  a friend  of 
his  had  used  it  successfully  on  flea-bites. 
He  advises  rubbing  the  moth  ball  on  the 
affected  part  for  a few  minutes.  Naphthaline 
is  also  recommended  by  Professor  Boges, 
director  of  the  national  board  of  health  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

— Bulletin  No.  88 — U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


EASTON  CLUB  STARTS 
DRIVE  TO  SAVE  BASS 

“Lose  a hook  and  save  a bass.” 

That,  laconically,  is  the  slogan  adopted  by 
the  Easton  Fish  and  Game  Association 
through  efforts  of  the  Fish  Committee  of 
which  Floyd  Stem  is  chairman. 

The  Association,  through  its  fish  commit- 
tee, is  making  a direct  APPEAL  to  bass 
fishermen,  particularly  in  the  Delaware 
River,  to  spare  the  under-sized  bass  that, 
mainly  through  its  own  greed  for  food,  at- 
taches itself  to  a hook  dangled  before  them 
and  then  ends  ignominously  along  the  bank 
— tossed  aside  because  it  was  too  small. 

A few  years  ago  thousands  of  bass  3 and 
4 inches  in  length,  were  stocked  in  the 
Delaware  between  Rocky  Falls  and  Port- 
land. These  fish  have  now  attained  an 
average  7 or  8 inches  and,  while  providing 
plenty  of  sport  for  the  fishermen,  are  too 
small  and  must  of  necessity  be  tossed  back 
into  the  river. 

During  the  past  several  days,  since  the 
opening  of  the  bass  season,  members  of  the 
Easton  Fish  and  Game  Association  fish  com- 
mittee have  seen  many  bass  of  the  men- 
tion size  lying  along  the  shoreline.  All, 
according  to  association  members,  died  be- 
cause of  having  their  mouths  torn. 

In  order  to  protect  the  fish  so  that  more 
sport  may  be  generated  next  season  and  a 
few  seasons  hence  and  to  keep  alive  the 
reputation  of  the  Delaware  as  a good  bass 
river,  the  Association  is  making  an  appeal 
to  fishermen  to  aid  in  this  work  by  exercising 
sportsmanship  of  the  first  degree  at  all  times. 

The  suggestion  is  made,  to  the  ardent 
bass  fishermen,  that  when  a fish  of  this  size 
is  nabbed  the  angler  wet  his  hands  before 
removing  the  hook.  The  angler  should  be  as 
gentle  as  possible  in  freeing  the  bass  before 
tossing  it  back  to  its  native  habitat. 

If,  and  this  is  the  most  important  part  in 
the  appeal,  the  hook  is  well  imbedded  in 


W.  J.  Grenoble  of  New  Bloomfield  with  the  big 
carp  he  caught  this  year  in  the  Juniata  River 
near  Millerstown.  It  was  3414  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  21%  pounds.  Sweet  corn  was  the 
bait  used,  and  Grenoble  was  assisted  in  landing 
the  fish  by  Frank  Briner. 

the  bass  throat,  extreme  care  should  be 
exercised  in  extracting  the  barb.  In  a case 
of  this  kind  the  Association  acts  on  the 
appeal  that  “IT  IS  BETTER  TO  LOSE  A 
HOOK  AND  ASSURE  BETTER  BASS 
FISHING  NEXT  SEASON.” 

Mr.  Stem  pointed  out  last  night  that  fish 
of  the  size  mentioned  are  particularly  greedy 
and  will  greedily  accept  most  bait  offered. 
With  the  vacation  season  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  campers  along  the  river  the  Associa- 
tion is  bending  all  efforts  to  protect  these 
bass  and  asks  the  full  cooperation  of  sports- 
men. 

One  more  season  and  these  bass  will  pro- 
vide real  sport.  A little  care  exercised  now, 
when  extracting  the  hook,  will  mean  a 
smaller  number  of  bass  lying  dead  along 
the  shores  of  the  river. 


KNIGHT  SPEAKER 
AT  TIOGA  RALLY 

Sixty  members  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Association  heard  a 
talk  by  Dr.  John  Alden  Knight,  of  New  York 
City,  noted  author  and  lecturer,  at  the  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  of  the  organization,  at 
the  Mainesburg  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America  Hall. 

Dr.  Knight,  long  a personal  friend  of 
Louis  W.  Stevenson,  of  Wellsboro,  president 
of  the  Association,  showed  motion  pictures 


of  casting,  which  he  has  used  in  the  class- 
room as  instructor  in  angling  at  Columbia 
University. 

He  also  explained  the  Solunar  theory  of 
fishing  which  was  originated  by  him.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  feeding  times  of 
fish  are  governed  by  the  sun  and  moon,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  up  an  exact  sched- 
ule of  when  they  will  bite. 

Milan  Butler,  of  Asaph,  and  Joseph  P. 
Borden,  of  Middlebury,  reported  for  the 
committee  on  arrangements  for  the  annual 
county  picnic  of  the  Association,  to  be  held 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  August  at  a place 
not  yet  chosen. 

Burt  Earl,  of  Sabinsville,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  vermin  control,  announced  that 
a campaign  would  open  on  July  1,  with  a 
prize  offered  to  the  sportsman  killing  the 
largest  number  of  wild  house  cats,  owls, 
and  other  game  destroyers. 

The  meeting  followed  a dinner  served  by 
the  Mainesburg  Ladies  Aid  Society.  Mem- 
bers were  greeted  by  the  Sullivan  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  local  host  organization,  which 
arranged  for  the  meeting. 


MEET  A PRINCE 
OF  GOOD  SPORTS 


The  Angler  is  proud  to  record  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  The  Harrisburg 
Evening  News.  Hats  off  to  a grand  sportsman. 


j 


A good  fisherman  and  a good  sport  is  J.  E. 
Lower,  320  Reno  street,  New  Cumberland. 

He  caught  a four-pound,  smallmouth  black 
bass  in  the  Susquehanna  River  near  the  Dock 
street  dam  recently,  brought  it  to  town  in  a 
miniature  tank  to  prove  his  story  and  then 
toted  it  back  to  the  river  and  set  it  free. 


i 


S 


Lower,  a landscape  gardener,  used  a plug 
to  land  the  whopper  which  measured  21%- 


Another 

county. 

pounds. 


muskie  from  Lake  Le  Boeuf,  Erie 
It  was  27  inches  in  length,  weighed  four 
Taken  by  Robert  Oswald  of  Millvale. 
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Association  of  casting  clubs  - 

jA.  n association  of  sportsmens  clubs  formed  to  promote 
tournament  casting, encourage  organization among  anglers  assist  in 
Conservation; and  support  all  moves  toward  true  sportsmanship 
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inches  and  was  the  largest  reported  this  sea- 
son to  the  Harrisburg  Hardware  Store  where 
records  are  kept. 

“Why  don’t  you  cook  him?”  Lower  was 
asked. 

“Just  haven’t  the  heart,”  he  replied  as  he 
gazed  fondly  at  the  beautiful  formed  fish. 
“That  bass  is  at  least  12  to  15  years  old,  and 
deserves  to  die  a natural  death.” 


TAKES  BASS  ON  HOME 
TIED  BUGS 

Taking  bass  on  lures  you  tie  yourself  is  tops 
in  the  angling  sport  and  the  following  letter 
by  Anthony  Surdock  of  Pittston  bears  this 
fact  out  to  a T.  He  writes: 

“Caught  two  fine  bass  last  season  on  a bass 
bug  I tied  from  the  description  of  this  parti- 
cular bug  in  one  of  the  early  editions  of  the 
Angler  described  therein  by  Ken  Reid  who 
said  he  had  success  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
with  it. 

“These  fish  were  caught  one  evening  while 
bugging  at  the  ‘Power  Plant,’  a few  miles 
above  Pittston.  They  both  were  ISV2  inches 
in  length  and  weighed  exactly  3%  pounds 
apiece.  Both  smallmouths  were  taken  within 
half  an  hour.  I fish  artificials  entirely  except 
in  high  and  dirty  water.  Tie  all  my  own 
trout  and  bass  lures  as  well  as  for  my  friends. 
Fishing  in  the  North  Branch  last  season  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  heavily  fished 
years  that  was  reported  in  a long  time.  More 
large  smallmouths  were  taken  with  artificials 
and  bait  than  at  any  other  time.  I had  those 
two  bass  mounted  for  me  by  Joe  Koval,  well 
known  taxidermist  and  sportsman  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  at  Wyoming  and  he  sure 
did  a fine  realistic  job  on  those  fish.  They 
both  now  hang  on  the  wall  of  my  den.” 


TAKE  BASS  OUT  OF  SEASON, 
FINED 

Charged  with  possessing  bass  out  of  season, 
Glen  Kauffman,  twenty-nine,  Columbia  R.  D. 

1,  and  Guy  Mummaw,  eighteen,  and  Drew 
Mummaw,  sixteen,  brothers,  of  Columbia  R.  D. 

2,  were  arrested  along  the  Pequea  Creek  by 
Fish  Warden  Horace  Pyle  and  Special  Fish 
Warden  Robert  Greener. 

Arraigned  before  Justice  of  the  Peace  H.  L. 
Eisenberger,  Kinderhood,  Kauffman  and  Guy 
Mummaw  were  fined  $10  each  and  costs  and 
Drew  Mummaw  was  placed  on  probation  for 
a year. 

Pyle  said  the  trio  had  two  bass  and  that 
Kauffman  was  fishing  with  a spinner. 


YOUNGMAN  SPEAKER  AT 
CANTON  MEETING 

Canton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Canton  High  School  with  over 
500  members  and  friends  present. 

The  banquet  was  served  by  the  various 
women’s  organizations  of  the  Canton  churches. 
Fidello  Biddle,  acting  as  toastmaster,  intro- 
duced John  C.  Youngman  past  president  of 
the  State  Sportsmen’s  Federation,  who  took 
the  subject  of  “Stream  Pollution.”  Mr.  Young- 
man pointed  out  that  the  present  law  for  the 
purification  of  streams  is  sufficient  if  enough 
public  opinion  can  be  aroused  to  see  the  en- 
forcement of  same  can  be  obtained.  He  stated 
it  was  his  opinion  that  this  work  must  be 


DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

No  meetings  during  July  and  August; 
the  gang  is  scattered  for  the  summer.  Vaca- 
tions— everybodys  out  fishing.  Catch  any- 
thing? Just  a few.  Lew  Rebuck’s  up  in 
Canada.  Knows  a lake  up  there  the  bass 
grow  large  as  tuna  and  fight  harder.  Won’t 
tell  us  where  it  is.  O.  K.  Lew,  we’ll  catch 
up  with  ya  someday. 

Hen  Asam  also  went  to  Canada— just  got 
back.  Big  muskies,  lake  trout — have  to  use 
a wire  line  to  catch  ’em.  Some  fish!  Charles 
C.  (Doc)  Hankinson  went  out  after  tuna — 
caught  four  average  sixteen  pounds,  also 
lots  of  bonito.  Joe  Willard  sticks  to  the  Mar- 
gate pier — catches  plenty  of  kingfish  and 
sunburn.  Gotta  red  nose  to  show  for  it, 
couldn’t  be  anything  else.  Lou  Robinson  also 
spends  his  time  on  the  Margate  pier.  . . . 
plays  pinochle. 

Bob  Johnson  takes  the  Gas  House  Gang  to 
Brigantine — surf  fishing  party — more  sun- 


done  with  the  youth  rather  than  the  present 
generation. 

President  Herman  Hess  of  the  Canton  Club 
entertained  with  a series  of  moving  pictures 
he  took  of  local  people  throughout  the  county 
during  the  past  year  both  on  the  trout  streams 
and  the  bass  streams  and  at  the  To wanda  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  annual  field  meet. 

The  following  directors  were  elected  for 
one  year: 

Charles  Seely,  Fidello  Biddle,  Joseph  Foust, 
Roy  Babcock,  and  Maynard  Foust. 


burn.  Oh,  yea,  couple  o’fish.  Bob  Morris 
tries  the  Chesapeake  for  stripers.  Plenty 
of  them  there.  Bob  left  ’em.  John  Wetzel 
holds  up  party  waiting  for  bus  at  Reid’s 
Beach  for  two  hours — everybody  sore.  All 
but  John,  he  catching  fish.  Ben  Miller  still 
trying  to  catch  the  biggest  bronzeback  in 
the  State.  He  knows  where  it  is — been  after 
it  for  three  years.  We’re  still  waiting. 

Flash — Just  heard  Fred  Todt  won’t  be 
with  the  casting  team  this  year.  You’re 
right.  Caught  in  the  draft.  Here’s  sumpin’ 
else.  President  Robinson  is  having  some 
club  buttons  designed  to  be  distributed  at 
the  September  meeting.  Cost — practically 
nothing. 

Well,  that’s  all  we  know  except  that  it’s 
d — n hot  and  we’re  all  set  to  go  fishing 
ourself,  so  if  you  want  any  more  informa- 
tion about  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  or  any  of 
its  activities,  you’ll  have  to  call  up  the  Sec- 
retary, Robert  Morris,  2728  West  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone 
STEvnson  7679. 


KANE  OUTLINES  LEGISLATION 

B.  J.  Kane,  president  of  the  Canawacta  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  outlined  pending  legislation 
at  a pre-season  fishermen’s  meeting  at  which 
W.  W.  Wellman,  Strider-Teskey  Post  com- 
mander, presided  at  Community  Hall  in  Sus- 
quehanna. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  Sports- 
men’s Circle  of  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Canawacta  Club.  A fishing  outfit  was 
awarded  to  Grant  Price. 


Ardent  anglerette  is  Mrs.  Norman  Kepner  of  Port  Royal.  The  picture  was  taken  while  she  was 
fishing  in  Liberty  Valley  Run,  Juniata  county,  on  opening  day  of  the  trout  season  this  year. 
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FISHING  THE  WALLENPAUPACK 

By  JOHN  MICHEL 


AFTER  having  fished  many  of  the  marvel- 
ous lakes  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  up  in  Canada,  I usually  felt 
“cramped”  in  most  of  Pennsylvania  lakes, 
but  the  Wallenpaupack  was  my  answer.  This 
great  lake  named  for  the  Leni  Lenape  In- 
dian region  is  located  partly  in  Pike  and 
partly  in  Wayne  Counties.  It  nestles  amid 
beautiful  mountains  rising  up  to  2,000  feet, 
and  has  over  50  miles  of  shoreline.  This 
country  undoubtedly  is  a paradise  for  the 
hunter  and  fisherman.  To  tell  about  the 
wonderful  fishing  that  can  be  found  in  this 
lake  would  easily  fill  all  the  pages  of  the 
Angler,  so  I will  confine  my  fishing  expe- 
riences to  that  Northeast  section  of  the  lake, 
and  will  take  you  from  one  good  fishing  hole 
to  another  around  this  section:  Let’s  start 

at  Williams  Point,  which  is  between  3 and 
4 miles  south  of  the  dam  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake. 

A most  interesting  thing  happened  this 
last  summer  right  off  this  point: — A couple 
of  fishermen  from  Allentown  were  “dunk- 
ing” worms  and  minnows  and  having  a nice 
quiet  time  when  suddenly  they  began  catch- 
ing calico  bass  as  fast  as  they  could  “haul” 
them  in.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  about  it,  they  had  their  limit,  the  news 
spread  rapidly,  and  within  a few  days  as 
many  as  twenty  boats  were  huddled  over 
this  hole  at  one  time.  It  is  said  that  over 
5,000  calicos  were  caught  at  this  point  within 
three  weeks.  One  of  the  calicos  caught  at 
this  point  measured  16  inches — I never  heard 
what  it  weighed!  Yet,  when  the  barometer 
is  dropping  and  the  wind  blows  from  the 
wrong  direction,  one  sometimes  thinks  there 
are  not  5,000  fish  in  the  whole  lake. 

We  row  but  a few  hundred  yards  East  of 
this  point,  and  we  are  in  McElroys  Cove. 
I doubt  if  there  is  a more  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  the  lake  than  right  here. 

One  evening  last  summer,  about  seven 
o’clock,  I quietly  dropped  my  anchor  at 
this  spot.  I had  but  two  shiners  left,  but 
were  they  shiners — at  least  5 inches  long 
each.  I fastened  them  on  and  cast  them  over 
to  see  if  they  could  get  into  trouble,  and  it 
didn’t  take  long;  under  went  the  bobber!  I 
was  overly  anxious  to  set  the  hook,  but 
the  finest  fishing  partner  a fellow  could  have, 
my  wife,  cautioned  me  to  wait.  I finally 
set  the  hook,  after  waiting  what  I thought 
was  an  hour,  and  then  the  fun  started  and 
lasted  for  nearly  ten  minutes.  We  landed  a 
fine  largemouth  bass,  which  weighed  4% 
pounds.  We  were  told  the  fish  was  one  of 
the  nicest  bass  caught  last  season.  We  were 
so  excited  we  forgot  to  measure  it. 

Let’s  go  further  around  the  lake.  East  of 
McElroys  Cove  we  come  into  a great  cove 
known  as  Sheridans  Cove.  Here  one  can 
find  a great  abundance  of  huge  bluegills. 
Harvey  Fox  of  Quakertown,  who  is  a splen- 
did fisherman  and  a gentleman  sportsman, 
caught  a bluegill  here  last  summer  that 
weighed  one  pound  8%  ounces — now  that’s  a 
bluegill  in  any  man’s  lake.  In  this  cove 
there  are  several  fine  bathing  beaches  and 
picnic  spots.  As  we  continue  east  of  the 
cove  on  to  Spinnlers  Point,  a mile  away,  the 
shore  line  says  “this  is  the  place  for  wall- 


eyes,” and  many  of  these  good  eating  fish  are 
caught  here  every  season. 

Directly  across  the  lake  from  Sheridans 
Cove,  about  a mile  and  a quarter  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  fine 
spot  for  walleyes,  known  as  Frisbies  Point. 
Last  summer  I had  a really  funny  experience 
right  here.  I sneaked  out  pretty  early  one 
morning  to  give  this  spot  a try  before  break- 
fast. As  I glided  quietly  into  my  favorite 
spot,  I saw  three  fellows  sprawled  out  on  the 
ground,  apparently  sleeping.  They  had  their 
lines  out  right  near  where  I wanted  to  fish, 
so  I asked  them  if  they  minded  my  sharing 
the  “hole”  with  them.  They  replied  (cheer- 
fully?): “Go  ahead,  buddy,  if  you  don’t 

catch  any  more  than  we  have,  you  won’t  get 
many.  We’ve  been  here  since  2:30  a.m.,  and 
haven’t  had  a strike,”  but  they  were  genial 
company  so  I wasn’t  discouraged  by  their 
bad  luck,  and  baited  up.  I hadn’t  been  there 
ten  minutes  when  I hooked  into  a wonderful 
pike — 7%  pounds.  I had  to  act  nonchalant 
in  front  of  these  fellows,  so  I remembered  to 
measure  this  fellow.  The  steel  tape  said  27% 
inches  and  the  three  fishermen  said,  “Well, 
I’ll  be  d d.”  This  walleye  was  undoubt- 

edly one  of  the  largest  caught  during  the 
1940  season. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
fishing  in  this  lake  is  for  Brown  Trout.  From 
April  15  to  May  1,  the  length  of  time  de- 
pendent upon  continuing  cool  weather,  one 
can,  by  trolling  or  still  fishing,  catch  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  trout  that  have  ever 
been  headed  into  a net.  I’ve  never  seen 
one  under  18  inches.  One  does  not  easily 
get  his  limit  and  who  would  want  to! 

The  fishing  for  Brown  Trout  in  this  lake 
is  very  unusual.  If  the  day  is  cool,  or  cold, 
the  barometer  up  and  the  wind  from  the 
South  or  West,  one  can  expect  real  fishing. 
One  or  two  of  these  huge  beauties  are  cer- 
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tainly  enough  for  one  day.  Most  of  the 
fishermen  troll  for  them  with  an  archer 
spinner  and  minnow.  Another  popular  lure 
is  the  rig-o-reno  and  minnow.  I prefer  a 
small  red  eye  wiggler.  They  are  caught 
mostly  in  four  to  fourteen  feet  of  water  off 
rocky  shores.  One  must  row  slowly  and 
quietly. 

As  I said,  this  Brown  Trout  fishing  is 
unusual — well,  it  is  for  after  May  1 one  just 
doesn’t  catch  them  any  more.  They  seem 
to  just  disappear.  I questioned  our  Fish 
Commissioner  Charles  French  last  year  as  to 
what  he  thought  happened  to  them — did  they 
go  out  of  the  lake  up  the  Paupack,  which  is 
the  only  stream  large  enough  to  sustain 
them  or  “just  what?”  He  thought  that  these 
trout  moved  out  into  deep  water,  with  a 
rocky  or  gravel  bottom.  Well,  I went  up 
there  last  year,  equipped  with  a sounding 
lead  and  thermometer  and  curry-combed 
that  lake  to  find  the  home  of  these  trout 
“after  May  1,”  but  without  any  success.  I’m 
going  to  try  again  this  year,  and  I’m  sure  I’ll 
finally  locate  them,  and  if  I hook  into  one 
of  the  “brown  bombers”  about  the  first  of 
June,  after  he  has  fattened  up,  I’m  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  just  one  for  the  whole  sea- 
son, for  he’ll  go  over  five  pounds.  Last  year, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  I landed  one 
that  was  23%  inches,  and  while  he  was 
pretty  lean,  he  weighed  slightly  over  3% 
pounds.  Over  forty  of  these  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite were  caught  and  brought  into  “Pep” 
Singer’s  landing  last  year.  How  many  were 
caught  in  the  entire  lake,  I have  no  way 
of  finding  out.  After  these  trout  have  given 
the  fishermen  a run  for  their  money,  we 
turn  to  going  after  Ring  Perch,  and  some 
huge  fellows  are  caught.  Last  year  one  was 
caught  that  measured  17  inches  long  and 
weighed  over  two  pounds.  I always  feel 
badly  when  I see  these  “nice  fat  round 
ladies”  caught  before  they  spawn,  for  cer- 
tainly the  little  fellows  are  good  sports  and 
are  quite  gamey  on  a very  light  rod  and  are 
as  sweet  as  a nut  when  fried  to  a golden 
brown. 


This  fine  Lake  Le  Boeuf,  Erie  County,  muskellunge  was  taken  on  September  29,  last  season, 
by  Raymond  Oswald  of  Millvale.  It  was  40  inches  in  length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  18  pounds. 
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Stripping  eggs  from  a female  brown  trout  at  the  hatchery.  Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble. 


East  of  Sheridans  Cove  there  is  a fine 
stretch  of  water  at  least  % mile  long,  and 
adjoining  Sheridans  Cove  there  is  a small 
unnamed  cove.  Here  one  can  find  splendid 
bluegill  and  perch  fishing.  From  this  point 
east  to  Spinnlers  Point  is  splendid  walleye 
and  smallmouth  bass  fishing.  “Pep”  Singer 
of  Sheridans  Cove,  told  me  that  Secretary 
Stewart  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  caught  a fine  3%  pound  smallmouth 
around  here. 

While  plug  casting  is  gaining  in  favor,  most 
of  the  fishing  is  done  with  bait,  rating  as 
follows  in  popularity  and  success:  minnow, 
bass  bugs,  helgramites,  water  worms  and 
nightcrawlers.  In  the  fall,  crayfish  seem  to 
be  the  most  successful  bait. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  fishing 
around  the  shore  line,  but  let’s  go  farther 
out  into  the  lake  to  a really  beautiful  spot 
right  off  Spinnlers  Point  where  there  is  a 
gem  of  an  island.  It  contains  quite  a few 
acres  and  is  beautifully  wooded.  It  is  called 
Deer  Island,  although  I know  there  are  no 
deer  on  it.  The  western  point  of  this  island 
is  quite  rocky,  and  beyond  it  there  is  a 
gravel  bar  running  nearly  300  yards  towards 
the  west  shore.  This  is  a fine  spot  for  small- 
mouth bass  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Fifteen  years  ago  this  lake  literally  teemed 
with  huge  pickerel,  but  few  are  caught  any 
more.  Last  year’s  prize  weighed  about  four 
pounds. 

I have  covered  scarcely  a quarter  of  the 
fine  fishing  spots  in  this  great  lake,  but  I 
intend  to  gather  some  useful  data  on  other 
sections  of  it  this  summer.  This  is  not  only 
a fisherman’s  paradise,  but  a lovely  place  for 
the  family.  There  are  many  nice  tourist 
homes  and  inns  around  the  lake  that  will 
accommodate  you  at  a reasonable  charge. 
You  will  find  these  people  most  hospitable, 
and  they  will  see  that  you  have  an  enjoy- 
able trip.  Let  me  urge  you  to  give  the  great 
Wallenpaupack  a “tryout.” 


STREAM  ETIQUETTE 

Wrote  Jack  Van  Coevering  in  his  splendid 
column  “Woods  and  Waters”  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press 

IF  I WERE  to  suggest  a book  on  trout  stream 
etiquette,  the  first  and  most  important  rule 
for  good  behavior  would  be  this:  “If  a fellow 
fisherman  is  fishing  a certain  pool,  allow  him 
to  have  it  alone.  Go  around  him  and  find  a 
hole  of  your  own.” 

I admit  that  in  states  like  Missouri  which 
has  only  a few  miles  of  trout  water  and  thou- 
sands of  men  who  want  to  fish  it,  this  rule 
would  break  down,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
still  a cardinal  principle  to  be  observed  in 
Michigan. 

I mention  this  today  because  of  an  experi- 
ence a few  nights  ago  on  the  AuSable  River. 
Earl  and  I had  paddled  down  river  to  a likely 
looking  spot,  tied  the  canoe  to  a tree  on  the 
bank,  and  waded  out  to  cast  for  a rising  trout. 
We  had  not  been  there  more  than  15  minutes, 
when  a trio  of  strangers  came  noisily  along 
the  bank. 

“There!  See  that  one  jump!”  shouted  one 
man.  “I’ve  tried  to  get  him  for  three  nights. 
I’ll  get  him  tonight!”  Without  further  ado,  he 
waded  into  the  stream  and  began  whipping 
the  water  with  his  line.  His  companions  stood 
alongside  him,  also  attacking  the  trout  with 
more  action  than  finesse.  They  were  uncom- 


fortably close,  yet  we  wished  them  all  the 
luck  in  the  world  on  this,  their  third  evening 
with  the  same  fish. 

As  I tried  a longer  cast  than  usual,  my  leader 
doubled  back  and  snarled  in  the  line.  The 
flashlight  lay  in  the  canoe,  and  I waded  back 
to  get  it.  As  I stood  at  the  bank,  perhaps  longer 
than  I realized,  trying  to  untangle  the  leader, 
one  member  of  the  party  moved  up  to  within 
only  a few  feet  of  where  I had  been  standing 
to  fish. 

Without  as  much  as  saying  “howdy”  or  “are 
you  through  fishing  this  spot,”  he  began  cast- 
ing his  fly.  On  the  first  cast,  he  took  a nice 
rainbow — the  one  which  had  been  feeding  in- 
dustriously, yet  spurned  everything  that  had 
been  offered  before. 

I was  glad  to  see  him  get  that  fish  and  I 
congratulated  him  on  it.  Then  he  seemed  to 
wake  up.  “Oh,”  he  said,  “I  thought  you  had 
quit  fishing.” 

By  this  time,  the  hatch  was  over,  the  moon 
had  come  up,  and  Earl  and  I got  into  our  canoe 
and  paddled  off. 


PLAN  TO  IMPROVE  CLEARFIELD 
STREAM 

The  Anglers  Club,  a division  of  the  Old 
Town  Sportsmen  Association,  held  its  monthly 
meeting  on  February  11,  at  the  Clearfield 
YMCA.  A capacity  crowd  of  followers  of  the 


famed  Isaac  Walton  attended  the  meeting. 

Of  special  interest  to  fishermen  in  this 
vicinity  was  the  announcement  that  a pre- 
liminary survey  has  been  made  of  the  dam 
at  Shawville.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  sportsmen 
that  this  dam  may  be  rebuilt  to  improve  fish- 
ing on  Trout  Run. 


FISHERMEN 

The  snowy-bearded  Saint  perused  the  page, 
Forefinger  tracing — shook  his  tonsured  head 
. . . “Looks  bad  . . . Since  you  arrived  at 
manhood’s  age, 

You’re  listed  as  irregular,”  he  said, 

“In  church  attendance,  ’specially  in  Spring. 

it 

The  supplicant,  a lean,  brown,  quiet  man, 
Glanced  at  the  One  Wide  River  murmuring 
Blissfully  past;  then  humbly  he  began, 
“That’s  so  . . . When  red  buds  burst  and  big 
trout  rise, 

Some  Sundays  I’ve  missed  meeting  . . .Yet 
it  seems 

(Clear  rang  his  voice,  though  reverent  his 
eyes) 

I have  known  God  along  those  mountain 
streams  ...” 

Smiling,  Saint  Peter  closed  the  record  . . . He 
Recalled  one  Sabbath  morn  on  Galilee. 

— Harold  Willard  Gleason  in  the  New  York 
Times. 
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HERE  X THERE 

■n  anglerdom 

By  BOB  HANSON 


Writes  Frank  A.  Willison  of  Pittsburgh: 
“The  following  incident  may  not  be  unusual, 
but  I have  never  heard  of  a similar  instance. 
Recently,  J.  C.  Trees,  Pittsburgh  oil  mag- 
nate, my  son,  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Willison,  II, 
and  myself  were  fishing  on  one  of  Mr.  Trees 
private  lakes  for  largemouth  bass.  The  writer 
was  stringing  a bass  caught  by  Mr.  Trees 
and  had  put  the  butt  of  my  rod  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  I noticed  I had  a strike 
and  requested  my  son  to  handle  my  rod, 
which  he  did  and  hooked  the  fish.  Having 
a fly  rod  in  each  hand,  I remarked,  ‘you 
would  be  in  a h — 1 of  a fix  if  you  got  a 
strike.’  Almost  immediately  he  remarked, 
‘I  have  a strike.’  Having  strung  the  fish, 
I took  my  rod  and  we  both  began  reeling 
in  our  lines,  to  find  the  same  bass  of  about 
1%  pounds  had  struck  both  minnows,  which 
were  well  down  its  throat.” 


Anglers  of  Harrisburg  and  vicinity  scored 
some  fine  catches  of  bass  early  this  season, 
according  to  a report  received  from  Warden 
Frank  Sanda  of  Steelton.  A 17Y2  inch  large- 
mouth  bass  was  taken  in  Wildwood  Lake, 
virtually  within  the  suburbs  of  Harrisburg, 
on  a minnow.  Fishing  helgramite,  C.  E. 
Shaffer  of  Middletown  caught  five  bass, 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  length  in  the 
Susquehanna  River.  John  Ridley  of  Roy- 
alton  took  a 14  inch  bass  on  chub  in  the 
Susquehanna. 


Kiddies  of  New  Kensington,  Westmore- 
land county,  spent  the  first  three  weeks  of 
July  yearning  to  try  their  luck  in  the  fine 
junior  “Fishing  Paradise”  in  Memorial  Park. 
The  project  was  opened  this  year  on  July 
26.  According  to  word  received  from  Com- 
missioner J.  Fred  McKean  of  New  Kensing- 
ton, whose  efforts  were  largely  responsible 
for  securing  this  fine  place  for  the  children 
to  fish,  this  year’s  fishing  facilities  will  be 
far  better  than  any  offered  in  previous  years. 
Instead  of  using  the  lagoon,  as  formerly,  the 
Fish  Commission  is  stocking  Little  Pucketos 
Creek.  A large  timber  dam  has  been  thrown 
up  near  the  bridge,  backing  the  water  as 
the  creek  winds  around  the  park.  This  has 
resulted  in  formation  of  a lake  60  feet  wide 
at  some  points,  500  feet  long  and  from  two 
to  seven  feet  in  depth.  A load  of  fish  stocked 
from  the  Union  City  hatchery  in  Erie  county 
before  the  project  was  opened  included  blue- 
gill  sunfish,  carp,  bullhead  catfish  and  yellow 
perch.  The  new  dam  has  been  so  constructed 
that  in  late  autumn  the  timbers  can  be  lifted 
out  permitting  the  high  water  to  clean  out 
mud  and  debris  that  has  been  accumulated 
during  low  water  periods. 


Clarence  Miles  of  West  Chester  writes 
that  the  largest  brown  trout  stocked  by  the 
West  Chester  Anglers’  Association  in  their 
fine  spirited  campaign  to  furnish  good  fishing 
in  that  section  was  caught  by  Russell  Bodini 
of  West  Chester  on  a home  tied  gray  hackle 
fly.  Bodini’s  catch  measured  21%  inches  in 
length,  had  a girth  of  11%  inches  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds.  This  trout 
had  been  donated  for  stocking  by  Jones  and 
Gursky,  and  Russell  received  a fine  fly  rod 
as  a prize  for  taking  it. 


Writes  James  M.  Spencer  of  Hones- 
dale:  “I  wish  to  call  to  your  atten- 

tion an  amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act 
sponsored  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  now  before  Congress,  to  stop 
the  importation  of  feathers  for  use  for  flies 
or  fishing  tackle.  This  would  deprive  the 
fisherman  of  about  85%  of  all  patterns  of 
flies,  not  including  the  Jungle  Cock  trim 
on  streamers.  Flies  could  not  be  tied  by 
either  American  tiers  or  the  fellow  who  rolls 
his  own,  though  European  and  British  tyers 
would  not  be  affected,  not  a very  fair  pro- 
cedure. Since  the  birds  furnishing  feathers 
for  flies  are  killed  for  food  (sale  of  the 
feathers  is  merely  incidental),  I believe  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  all  anglers  to  write  their 
Congressman  to  kill  this  bill.  Just  a few  of 
the  patterns  affected  would  include  the 
Royal  Coachman,  Light  Cahill,  March  Brown, 


Quill  Gordon,  all  salmon  flies,  and  all  Jungle 
Cock  trimmed  streamers.  Since  my  own  pro- 
ducts are  made  of  hair  and  Game  Cock 
feathers  I am  not  directly  concerned  but, 
as  an  angler  and  sportsman,  I believe  this 
amendment  to  be  vicious  and  unreasonable 
bit  of  business.” 


One  of  the  finest  bass  reported  taken  in  / 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  to  date  was  the 
18  inch  smallmouth  caught  in  Perkiomen  ( 
Creek  at  Schwenksville  by  Ross  Koons,  j 1 
Schwenksville,  according  to  Warden  Harry  1 
Cole  of  Norristown.  ( 


A live-wire  contest  with  many  fine  prizes  \ 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Washington 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  for  control  of 
the  watersnake  on  county  streams.  The  con- 
test opened  on  May  1 and  will  close  Novem- 
ber 30.  Rules  governing  it  are  that  it  is  open 
only  to  members  of  clubs  affiliated  with 
the  Washington  County  Sportsmen’s  and 
Conservation  League;  dried  tails  of  deceased 
water  snakes  must  be  presented  as  evidence 
at  regular  League  meetings  by  any  club 
officer.  Name  and  address  of  contestant  must  ' 
accompany  tails.  Watersnakes  may  be  killed 
anywhere — but  get  his  tail.  Open  to  Sports-  ' 
men  only — so  kill  your  own  snakes  and  if 
you  kill  only  one,  turn  it  in — and  you  will 
be  helping  to  make  this  contest  a big  suc- 
cess. 


This  fourteen  inch  bass  was  found  strangled  to  death  on  a five  inch  crappie  bass  when  re- 
moved from  the  water  at  Lake  O’  Woods,  Preston  County,  West  Virginia,  by  James  W.  Ross  of 
Wilkinsburg.  It  was  still  alive  when  found  lying  about  a foot  beneath  the  surface  but  too  far 

gone  to  be  revived.  Photo  by  Jack  Stirling. 
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LADIES  DAY! 


1 WISH  A MAN  WOULD 
COME  ALONG  AND 
PUT  ONE  OF  THESE 
NASTY  OL'  WORMS  •>  , 
ON  MY  HOOK  SO  ) X1'  \ 
1 COULD 
FISH*.  / 
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YOU  BETTER  leave 
THE  BATT  ALONE_TV\EY 
MIGHT  DECIDE  TO  HAVE  V"*- 
CHICKEN  IF  THEY  CAN'T 
CATCH  FISH* 

J'U^ 

*J(u. 


fee 


WHY  DO  YOU  HAVE  YOUR 
GOLDFISH  ALONG  ? 
ARE  YOU  GOING 
TO  USE  IT  FOR 
BAIT? 


NO,  X BROUGHT  u 
HIM  ALONG  TO  1^ 
SHOW  HIM  HOW 
THE  OTHER  HA\_F 
OF  THE  WORLD 
LIVES* 
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GRACE*.  • N ^ 

LOOK  WHERE 
YOU'RE  GOING* 


,/  FOR  GRACIOUS  SAKE  S* 

I1  S CAN'T  YOU  EVEN  STOP 
BACKSEAT  ORIVING 
|,^>\  WHEN  YOU’RE  IN 

4 1^  THE  FRONT  SEAT? 

L S7 


YOU  BETTER 
STOP  OGLING  AT 
THOSE  BLONDES 
AND  GET  HOME 
BEFORE  YOU  GET  YOUR- 
SELF INTO  HOT  WATER*. 


V 


Lose  A Hook 


AND 


Spare  A Bass! 
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EDITORIAL 


September  and  with  it  the  beginning  of  Fall.  The  approach  of  the  cooler  and  more  frisky  weather 
lends  zest  and  renewed  enthusiasm  to  the  bass  fisherman. 

While  many  interesting  and  rather  exceptional  catches  of  both  bass  and  chain  pickerel  are  included 
in  daily  reports  to  the  Board,  the  cream  of  the  season  still  lies  ahead  in  the  cool  days  of  Autumn. 
During  the  late  evenings  of  the  hot  Summer  months,  now  closing  many  fine  bass,  both  smallmouth 
and  largemouth,  have  provided  the  thrill  of  a lifetime  for  fishermen  throughout  the  State. 

Of  interest  and  vital  importance  also  have  been  the  reports  of  watersnake  control  campaigns  and 
many  are  the  bronze  medals  awarded  to  boys  under  nineteen  years  of  age.  It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  ob- 
serve the  many  organized  campaigns  conducted  by  sportsmen’s  groups,  boy  scouts  and  junior  conservation 
clubs  who  are  really  and  truly  doing  a grand  job  in  removing  this  arch  enemy  of  our  fishlife  from  our 
streams  and  lakes.  With  the  exceptional  low  water  levels  of  this  summer,  these  snake-extermination 
activities  have  performed  a service  quite  short  of  human  calculation  for  which  the  Board  offers  its  pro- 
found thanks  and  congratulations. 

Then  too.  reports  reaching  us  indicate  that  the  panfish  fisherman  is  enjoying  his  sport.  Good  catches 
of  “catties,”  “sunnies,”  perch  and  bluegills  have  been  made  in  this  the  first  season  in  the  Commission’s 
new  program  of  stocking  takeable  sized  fish. 

With  many  good  months  ahead,  we  join  in  our  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  and 
entertainment. 


BETTER  SPORT 


By  William  J Ellis  Sr. 


FROM  the  deluge  of  mail  which  greeted 
me  after  the  appearance  of  “Catch  Up 
With  Your  Casting”  in  the  June  issue  of  this 
magazine,  it  was  evident  that  I had  left 
myself  “wide  open”  for  some  pretty  severe 
criticism.  Most  of  it  came  from  that  vast 
horde  of  fishermen  who  think  that  “front 
lawn”  or  “back  yard”  casting  is  just  a lotta 
stuff  and,  regardless  of  how  much  practicing 
you  do,  it’ll  not  help  you  to  catch  fish.  They 
felt  that  the  recommendations  for  tackle  as 
well  as  the  few  simple  hints  given  on  casting 
were  a sacrilege  to  their  time  honored  cus- 
toms. 

One  oldtimer  said,  “How  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  can  you  use  a six  foot  rod 
from  the  bank  of  a stream  where  the 
bushes  are  so  thick  you  have  to  crawl  on 
your  hands  and  knees  to  get  through  them?” 
Frankly,  I never  did.  Another  intimated 
that  I owed  an  apology  to  “real  fishermen” 
who  fished  to  catch  fish,  not  to  be  pretty 
casters. 

There  were  other  kinds  of  letters,  too. 
Some  asking  advice;  others  giving  it.  A few 
were  of  the  flattering  kind  that  make  you 
feel  like  going  out  and  buying  a new  hat — 
if  you  had  the  price.  One  in  particular  from 
a man  whose  name  is  on  the  tip  of  every 
angler’s  tongue,  said  that  he  had  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  learn  how  to  cast  with  his  left 
hand  before  this  season  was  over. 

The  compliments  were  read  in  a hurry 
and  then  put  aside  to  be  kept  as  a tonic 
for  some  future  case  of  the  blues;  but  not 
the  criticism.  It’s  from  this  that  we  really 
learn.  A severe  critic,  if  he’s  a square 
shooter,  will  do  you  more  good  than  a whole 
host  of  smooth-tongued  friends.  He  will 
be  the  first  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  your 
ideas  and  his  condemnation,  if  you’re  big 
enough  to  take  it,  will  be  of  tremendous 
value  in  the  improvement  of  your  product. 
This  goes  for  anything  whether  it  be  a pro- 
fession, a trade,  or  just  plain  fishing. 

What  had  I said  to  warrant  an  apology? 
I explained  that  casting  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  end  in  itself,  but  that  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  were 
certain  to  insure  greater  pleasure  in  prac- 
tical fishing.  Evidently  such  an  explanation 
was  not  enough,  for  when  a brother  angler 


QOS  M/LLS  (B/GHT)  OF  THE  DOVER  F/SH/A/G 
CLUB  /£  SHOW /MG  ROBERT  MOR  R/S  (LEFT) 
AND  PERCy  ALPAUGH  (CENTER)  HOW  TO 
CAST  FOP  O /ETA  A/C E THESE  A 'TEA/  APE 
ALL  PRACT/CAL  F/SHERMAAJ  BLrr  F /A/D  T/Mi 
BETWEEN  TP /PS  TO  PPACT/SE  THE/P 
PL  UG  G /A/ <5.  / T HJEL  PS  ! EM. 
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/ THE  GRIP  - F/G./.  W/TH  THE 
SPOOL  OP  THE  PEEL  /HR  VERTICAL 
POSIT/OH  AMD  THE  HANDLE 
PO/NT/NG  SKYWARD  THE  FOUR 
FINGERS  OP  THE  CASTING  HAHO 
SHOULD  BE  PLACED  ON  THE 
UNDERNEATH  SIDE  OF  THE  ROD 
GRIP  AND  KEPT  CLOSE 
TOGETHER. 


THE  GRIP- PIG.  2.  BRING  THE  HEEL 
OF  THE  HAND  (NOT  THE  FLESHY 
PAD  AT  THE  BASE  OF  THE 
THUMB)  DOWN  SO 
THAT  IT  RESTS 
ON  THE  TOP  OF 
THE  ROD  GRIP. 


THE  GRIP- FIG. 3.  NON 
DROP  THE  THUMB  SO 
THAT  IT  RESTS  IN  A 
NATURAL  POSITION 
WITH  THE  TIP  AGAIMST 
THE  SIDE  WALL  OR 
INNER  FLANGE 
OF  THE  SPOOL. 
THE  PALM  OF 
THE  HAND  WILL 
BE  CUPPED  JUST 
ABOVE  THE  ROD 
GRIP. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  ROD  A T 
THE  END  OF  THE  BACK- CAST 
SHOULD  BE  NEARLY  VERTICAL 
WITH  THE  TIP  ALMOST  DIRECTLY 
ABOVE  THE  CASTER'S  HE  AD.  THE 
NATURAL  SPRING  OF  THE  ROD  WILL 
START  THE  FORWARD  CAST  AND 
THE  WRIST  SHOULD  INSTANTLY 
BE  SNAPPED  DOWN  WARD 
PULLING  WITH  THE  LITTLE  F/NGER 
WILL  ACCENTUATE  THE  SNAP. 

THE  UPPER  ARM  SHOULD 
HANG  IN  A NATURAL 
POSITION  COMPLETELY 
RELAXED. 


LIKE  THIS 


draws  such  a broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween “catching  fish”  and  “pretty  casting” 
there’s  some  misunderstanding. 

So,  emulating  that  esteemed  and  master 
politician,  A1  Smith,  "Let’s  look  at  the 
record.” 

In  all  the  history  of  angling  from  Izaak 
Walton  down  to  the  present  time,  the  man 
who  is  capable  of  placing  his  lure  right  where 
he  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  fish  are 
hiding  is  the  man  who  catches  the  most  fish. 
Haphazard  casting  into  open  water  gets  an 
occasional  strike,  but  only  the  stray  ones. 
The  cagey  and  experienced  fisherman  knows 
that  the  biggest  and  gamest  of  the  species 
must  be  lured  from  under  a certain  rock  or 
lily  pad.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  drop 
his  plug,  fly,  or  whatever  he  is  using  right 
at  the  edge  of  the  cover.  And,  believe  me 
brother,  to  do  this  consistently  he  must  be  a 
good  caster. 

Call  it  “pretty”  or  use  any  other  funny 
adjective  you  like,  but  casting  is  nothing 
more  than  being  capable  of  placing  that  lure 
where  it  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  That 
Spot  may  be  over  a hundred  feet  away,  or  it 
may  be  only  a quarter  of  that  distance;  but 
if  you  can  reach  it  without  getting  too  close 
and  frightening  the  old  battler,  who  feels 
that  he  is  secure,  your  chances  of  a strike 
are  greatly  increased.  Yes,  accuracy  in  cast- 
ing is  important,  but  distance  is  also  a great 
asset.  A combination  of  the  two  is  ideal. 

The  May,  1935,  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  had  for  its  cover  design,  a photo- 
graph of  “blue  ribbon”  trout  caught  by  Bob 
Long  of  Philadelphia.  The  largest  of  these 
trout  measured  over  24  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  nearly  six  pounds.  An  extra-ordin- 
ary catch,  did  you  say?  Well,  this  chap  Bob 
Long  is  an  extra-ordinary  fisherman.  He  is 
a former  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  trout  fishermen  in  the  State.  He  has  a 
record  of  landing  some  exceptionally  big 
brown  trout. 

Bob  had  established  this  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a fisherman  when  I first  met  him. 
Naturally  enough,  our  conversation  drifted 
around  to  our  favorite  recreational  pastime. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  I mentioned  some 
little  technical  phase  of  casting  than  he  came 
right  back  at  me  with  “I’m  a fisherman,  not 
a caster.” 

Here  was  something  rare.  An  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  the  art  of  trout  fishing  ad- 
mitting, and  proudly  too,  that  he  couldn’t 
cast.  I’ve  met  casters  who  admitted  that 
they  never  had  much  success  at  fishing,  but 
never  the  other  way  around.  So  I deter- 
mined to  find  out  just  how  this  man  could 
be  such  a success  without  possessing  the 
most  essential  requisite. 

It  didn’t  take  long.  I soon  discovered  that 
this  man  was  not  only  a caster,  but  one  of 
the  best  in  the  business.  It  wasn’t  modesty 
that  made  him  deny  it,  for  Bob  was  any- 
thing but  modest.  The  reason  was,  that  he 
was  truthful  enough  to  admit  that  he  liked 
to  catch  fish — not  just  show  off  with  fishing 
tackle. 

All  this  brings  out  the  point  on  which  I 
have  tried  to  be  most  emphatic.  Casting 
should  not  be  considered  an  end  in  itself. 
The  tricks  of  the  exhibition  caster  are  of 
little  use  except  as  a diversion  to  break  up 
the  routine  of  straight  casting.  Make  up 
your  mind  at  the  start,  that  you  are  master- 
ing the  principles  of  scientific  casting  to  as- 
sure yourself  more  pleasure  in  fishing.  Skill 
will  come,  and  when  it  does  it  will  be  so 
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natural  you  will  hardly  notice  it.  Probably, 
like  Bob  Long,  you’ll  deny  it. 

There  are  a number  of  good  manuals  on 
plug  casting — and  don’t  let  anybody  tell  you 
that  you  can’t  learn  from  them.  Read  every 
article  on  casting  that  comes  to  your  atten- 
tion, and  then  look  for  more.  You’ll  learn 
plenty,  even  though  they  may  not  agree. 
The  fundamentals  have  to  be  adopted  to  the 
individual  anyhow,  and  that  is  up  to  you. 

What  are  these  fundamentals?  In  “Catch 
Up  With  Your  Casting,”  I mentioned  briefly 
some  of  the  most  important,  but  now  that  we 
fully  realize  their  importance  in  practical 
fishing  and  not  simply  as  aids  to  make  us 
“fancy  casters,”  we’ll  review  them  in  detail. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  given  is  not 
significant  of  their  usefulness,  but  if  the 
novice  study  them  in  this  order,  and  make 
sure  that  he  has  mastered  each  before  going 
ahead  with  the  next,  he  will  derive  the  most 
benefit. 


The  Position  of  the  Reel 

Watch  any  good  cast — , I mean  fisherman, 
and  you  will  notice  that  he  never  holds  the 
rod  so  that  the  reel  is  on  top,  except  pos- 
sibly, when  he  is  making  a side  cast.  He 
holds  the  reel  in  a vertical  position  with 
the  handle  pointing  skyward.  So  much  has 
been  written  on  this  little  detail  that  any 
mention  made  here  may  seem  superfluous, 
but  the  fact  that  every  book,  article,  or 
treatise  of  any  kind  mentions  it  is  indicative 
of  its  importance. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  position  of  the 
reel  are  legion,  some  are  sound,  some  are 
ludicrous.  I recently  heard  an  exhibition 
caster  say,  during  the  course  of  his  demon- 
stration, that  if  the  reel  were  held  in  any 
other  position,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
a backlash.  He  then  made  several  casts 
with  the  reel  on  top  and,  sure  enough,  he 
backlashed  every  time.  This,  of  course,  was 
just  an  easy  way  to  impress  the  audience 
that  the  reel  should  not  be  on  top,  for  a 
little  later  he  made  some  beautiful  side- 
casts  with  the  reel  in  a horizontal  position, 
and  forgot  all  about  backlashing. 

The  fact  that  this  position  of  the  reel 
offers  a more  natural  resting  place  for  the 
thumb  without  placing  any  unnecessary 
strain  on  the  wrist,  is,  in  my  estimation, 
sufficient  enough  reason  for  anyone.  You 
will  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  when 
you  practice  the  next  fundamental  of  plug- 
ging which  is — 


The  Grip 

One  day  Art  Neu,  former  international 
bait  and  fly  accuracy  champion,  also  a real 
fisherman,  showed  me  that  in  over  twenty 
years  of  handling  a bait  rod,  I hadn’t  even 
learned  how  to  hold  it.  Oh,  I kept  the  reel 
in  the  correct  position  and  thumbed  the 
flange,  just  like  the  experts.  Didn’t  think  I 
could  possibly  do  anything  wrong.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  I could  never  shoot  those  accuracy 
targets  for  a high  score. 

There  was  one  thing  that  I had  overlooked 
completely.  I used  to  wrap  my  fist  around 
the  cork  handle  of  the  rod  as  if  I were 
gripping  a baseball  bat.  The  muscles  of 
my  wrist  were  kept  so  tense  that  when  I'd 
apply  the  snap  for  the  forward  cast  I’d  al- 
most break  a bone.  Unconsciously  I was 
also  giving  my  thumb  extra  work  without 
getting  one  hundred  percent  efficiency. 

In  gripping  the  rod,  the  four  fingers  of  the 
casting  hand  should  be  placed  on  the  under- 
neath side  of  the  handle  and  kept  close  to- 
gether with  the  heel  of  the  hand  resting  on 
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SEPTEMBER 


DON'T  PRESS  THE  BALL  OF  YOUR  THUMB 
AG  A/ A/ST  THE  FAST  REYOL  Y/NG-  L/A/E 
U A/LESS  YOU  l RANT  SOME- 
TH! A/  G L/HE  TH/S 
(AT  THE  R/GHT). 

OA/LY  TOUCH  THE 
SPOOL  WITH  THE 
T/P  OF  YOU R THUMB 
TO  SLOW  / T DOW  A/ 

TO  L/A/E  SPEED. 

THEN , /A/STAMTLY 
RETRACT. 


THUMB/MG  MO.  /. 


THUMB  /A/6  MO.  /. 


CEMTR/FUGAL  FORCE  THROWS  THE  L/ME 
OUTWARD  OR  UPWARD  BETWEEN  THE  SPOOL 
OF  THE  REEL  AMD  THE  F/RST  GU/DE 
ON  THE  ROD.  ONLY  THE  TRA/A/ED 
_ EYE  CAM  SEE  TH/S  BECAUSE  /T  /S 

(ft.  ALMOST  /A/STAMTLY  STRA/GHTMED 
BY  THE  POLL  OF  THE  PLUG  OR 
WHATEVER  LURE  /S  USED. 


THUMB/MG  MO. 3. 

THE  GOOD  T HUMBER  AJEEPS  H/S  EYE  GLUED 
ON  THE  REEL  AA/D  THE  L/ME  JUST  /M  FROMT  OF  /T. 
AT  THE  SLIGHTEST  EXAGE  RAT/OM  OF  THE  FLOW 
OF  L/ME  WHERE  /T LEAVES  THE  REEL,  HAS' 
THUMB  /MSTAA/TLy  TOUCHES  THE  SPOOL.. 


„ - 


SPOOL /MG  THE  L/ME  ~ 


SPOOL  /MG  THE  L/ME  W/FH  THUMB  AMD 
MJDEX  F/MGER  OF  LEFT  //AMD . TH/E 
MO  DERM  LEVEL- W/MD/M&  REEL 
MARES  TH/S  UMMECESSARy  BUT 
IT  /S  A FUMDAM/EMTAL  THAT 
E VER  y “PL  ugger"  SHO  ULD 
LEARM. 
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With  the  reel  in  its  proper  position,  you 
will  now  find  that  the  thumb  is  resting 
naturally  with  the  tip  against  the  side  wall 
or  the  inner  flange  of  the  spool.  The  palm 
of  your  hand  forms  a cup  just  above  the 
handle  of  the  rod  and  you  have  the  reel 
under  full  control  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  thumb  pressure.  All  strain  and  tension 
is  eliminated  and  the  casting  arm  is  relaxed. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  fast  your  accu- 
racy will  improve  after  you’ve  mastered 
the  correct  grip.  It  will  seem  awkward  at 
first,  breaking  away  from  that  old  vice- 
like  grip,  but  when  you’re  consistently  drop- 
ping your  lure  right  at  the  edge  of  the  fish 
cover  and  bringing  old  wiseguy  out  from 
his  hiding  place,  you’ll  begin  to  think  there’s 
something  to  this  “art  of  casting.” 

Thumbing  the  Reel 

Did  you  ever  spoil  a good  day’s  fishing  by 
starting  out  with  a burned  thumb?  Or,  are 
you  one  of  the  Milquetoast  clan,  who  either 
wears  a thumb  stall  or  wraps  adhesive  tape 
on  the  tip  of  this  member  to  protect  it  from 
the  tremendous  dry  friction  of  the  line?  I 
hope  you’re  not  one  of  the  latter,  because, 
if  you  are  going  to  control  the  line  speed, 


top — the  heel,  of  course,  is  the  marginal 
part  of  the  palm  next  to  the  wrist  and  below 
the  joint  of  the  little  finger;  not  the  fleshy 
pad  at  the  base  of  the  thumb.  Where  the 
rod  is  equipped  with  a finger  trigger  there 
must  be  a slight  separation  between  the  in- 
dex and  the  other  three  fingers.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  excuse  for  spreading  them  apart. 
Keep  them  together  and  you’ll  have  better 
control. 


LEW  REJ3U  CK  (LEf=T)  DEM  OMS  TR  A TES  THE.  CORRECT  P05~ 
IT/ OH  OF  THE  ROD  AT  THE  COMPLET/OH  OF  THE  BACH- 
CAST.  ALBERT  FRECK  ( CEA/TE R)  SHOWS  EXCELEHT  FORM 
HU  THE  FOREARM  AMD  WRIST  ACT/OA/.  A/OT/CE  THE  RELAXED 
POSfT/OH  OF  THE  UPPER  ARM.  AT  THE(RIGHT)  DAVE  MAZZOH! 
SHOWS  HOW  BY  RA/3/A/0  THE  ARM  YOU  BRj/VG  THE  T/P 
OF  THE  ROD  TOO  FAR  BACK  OVER  THE  SHOULDER  FOR 
ACCURACY  CAST/A/G. 


your  thumb  must  be  sensative  to  the  slight- 
est variation  in  the  revolving  speed  of  the 
spool. 

The  solution  is  “correct  thumbing.”  Don’t 
try  to  use  your  thumb  as  a break  to  stop 
the  spool  from  revolving.  Remember,  you’re 
thumbing  to  prevent  a backlash;  not  to  stop 
the  reel  as  if  you  were  bringing  in  a fish. 
The  object  is  to  get  it  out,  not  bring  it  in. 
That  will  come  later. 

With  the  position  of  the  reel  correct,  the 
proper  grip  being  put  to  practice,  the  thumb 
is  in  a natural  position  with  the  tip  resting 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  flange  on  the 
spool.  The  weight  of  this  member  alone 
will  exert  sufficient  drag  without  applying 
any  extra  pressure. 

To  thumb  correctly  a man  must  have 
keen  eyes  and  a quick  muscular  response. 
Unless  you  are  already  a master  of  the  art, 
you  should  begin  at  once  to  concentrate  on 
this  phase  of  casting.  Forget  everything  else 
for  the  time  being  and  watch  the  reel  as  you 
cast,  resist  all  temptation  to  take  your  eyes 
off  the  reel  and  allow  it  to  follow  out  along 
the  line. 

You  will  observe  that  during  the  cast,  the 
line  throws  outward  from  the  spool  be- 
tween the  reel  and  the  first  guide.  Centrif- 
ugal force  throws  it  outward.  Before  a 
backlash  can  occur  that  outward  curving 
arc  of  line  must  get  some  real  slack  in  it 
allowing  two  or  three  turns  to  loosen  on  the 
reel.  Right  here  is  where  “correct  thumbing” 
asserts  itself. 

The  good  thumber  forgets  his  cast.  His 
eye  is  glued  on  the  reel  and  the  line  just 
in  front  of  it.  At  the  slightest  exaggeration  of 
the  curve  of  that  flow  of  line  where  it  leaves 
the  reel,  his  thumb  instantly  touches  the 
spool.  Then,  just  as  instantly  retracts.  He 
puts  just  the  right  touch  on  it  to  slow  it 
down  to  line  speed,  no  more. 

He  continues  to  watch  and  repeats  this 
operation  until  the  plug,  lure,  or  whatever 
he  is  casting  begins  to  react  to  the  forces 
of  gravity  and  the  line  no  longer  pulls  hard 
enough  to  really  spin  the  reel.  The  taking 
off  line  has  so  decreased  its  leverage  on  the 
spool  that  this  force  alone  would  hardly 
turn  it  over.  However,  the  spool  has  built 
up  considerable  reserve  energy  or  momen- 
tum, and  unless  the  thumb  pressure  is  ap- 
plied at  the  right  instant,  the  slack  in  that 
outward  curving  arc  of  line  is  wound  in 
reverse  on  the  fast  spinning  reel— result  a 
birdsnest.  The  angler  takes  an  unwelcome 
recess. 

A thorough  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions that  necessitate  “correct  thumbing " 
will  be  a great  help  to  the  angler  who  has 
determined  to  master  it.  When  once  mas- 
tered, so  that  he  does  it  instinctively,  he’ll 
find  a vast  difference  in  the  pleasure  derived 
from  his  fishing.  The  principles  involved  are 
the  same  whether  casting  for  distance  or 
accuracy;  into  a fresh-water  stream  or  the 
surf;  whether  just  casting  or  plugging  for 
better  sport. 

The  Wrist  Action 

Plug  casting,  more  than  any  other  kind, 
is  done  almost  entirely  with  the  wrist.  I have 
seen  some  of  the  professional  distance  plug- 
gers  swing  the  entire  outfit  around  like  a 
hammer-thrower  and  tie  themselves  into 
knots  like  a contortionist,  but  the  fisherman 
who  would  control  the  flight  of  his  lure 
keeps  his  upper  arm  almost  motionless  using 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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SPINNERS  FOR  SMALLMOUTH  BASS 

By  CLAYTON  L.  PETERS 


IT  SEEMS  but  a short  time  ago,  but  when 
we  recount  the  years  of  rapid  progress, 
some  twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since 
I had  my  first  lesson  in  the  use  of  a spinner 
and  it  so  happened  that  in  this  particular 
case,  it  was  a very  small-home-made  spinner 
my  father  had  fashioned  from  a discarded 
pearl  buckle. 

In  those  days  the  automobile  had  carried 
few  fishermen  into  Clarks  Valley  which,  in- 
cidentally, is  almost  within  sight  of  the  dome 
of  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  Brook 
trout  of  size  ranging  between  twelve  and 
sixteen  inches  were  more  frequently  taken 
from  Clarks  Creek  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  introduced  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
were  then  unknown  to  the  native  angler. 

Armed  with  a few  wet  flies  and  the  little 
pearl  spinner,  not  to  mention  the  can  of 
worms  well  packed  in  damp  moss,  I accom- 
panied my  uncle,  a veteran  fly  fisherman, 
to  Clarks  Creek,  a distance  of  about  eleven 
miles.  It  seemed  that  we  would  never  reach 
the  little  slab  cabin  where  we  were  to  spend 
the  weekend  but  after  several  hours  hiking, 


I felt  relieved  when  the  little  cabin  stood 
before  us  in  an  emerald  setting  of  the  sur- 
rounding pine  timber. 

After  a brief  rest  at  the  cabin,  my  tired 
legs  were  soon  forgotten  and  I was  anxious 
to  explore  the  creek,  but  since  the  sun  was 
still  high  overhead,  it  was  decided  that  we 
eat  our  lunch  and  then  look  to  the  business 
of  getting  our  tackle  ready  for  the  evening 
fishing.  Being  new  at  this  fishing  game,  I 
inquired  what  difference  it  made  whether 
we  fished  at  noontime  or  evening.  I soon 
learned  that  the  veteran  fishermen  knew  too 
well  that  noontime  fishing  meant  a lot  of 
exertion  but  very  little  recompense  for  their 
efforts. 

Finally  after  tidying  up  the  cabin  I be- 
gan to  survey  the  tackle  which  was  all 
tucked  away  in  a box,  hardly  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a package  of  cigarettes,  but 
nevertheless  that  box  was  a storehouse  of 
wealth  to  me  because  it  contained  about  a 
dozen  perfectly  good  but  used  wet  flies  and 
the  little  pearl  spinner.  As  I fondly  toyed 
with  this  motley  collection  of  soiled  silk  and 


feathers  my  uncle’s  attentions  were  attracted 
by  the  little  pearl  spinner,  which  he  immedi- 
ately confiscated,  and  I hardly  had  any  re- 
course because  every  fly  I possessed  had 
been  given  me  by  him,  so  the  best  I could 
do  was  try  to  smile  and  give  up  this  prized 
possession  without  the  slightest  sign  of  re- 
luctance. 

Later  that  evening  as  I “oozed”  along  after 
him  in  the  stream,  and  I say  “oozed”  be- 
cause I had  been  reprimanded  for  making 
too  much  commotion,  I watched  this  old 
master  of  the  split  bamboo  make  trout  after 
trout  answer  to  his  beck  and  call  at  the 
command  of  that  little  pearl  blade  behind  a 
rather  large  wet  fly.  For  three  days,  I was 
privileged  to  watch  this  same  procedure 
and  to  occasionally  take  a trout  myself. 
Right  then  and  there  I resolved  to  have  the 
best  collection  of  spinners  that  my  meager 
resources  and  ability  would  permit.  Later 
back  home,  I filed  from  old  watch  cases, 
bits  of  pearl  and  scraps  of  brass,  enough 
spinners  of  assorted  sizes  to  fit  into  almost  : 
any  sort  of  fresh  water  fishing  picture. 

Today  I am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  fly  and  spinner  combination  is  i 
among  the  deadliest  methods  of  taking  any 
of  our  freshwater  fish.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  smallmouth  bass. 

It  seems  that  too  few  fishermen  realize  the 
possibilities  of  the  fly  and  spinner  for  our 
smallmouth  bass  of  rivers  and  streams. 

For  fishing  the  shallow  riffles  and  eddies 
around  semi-submerged  grass,  rocks  and 
logs,  where  bass  love  to  spend  their  eve- 
nings, feeding  on  the  lesser  creatures  that  ! 
abound  in  that  type  of  water,  there  is  no  j 
substitute  for  the  fly  and  spinner  combina-  J 
tion. 

I doubt  whether  there  is  another  fish  as  j 
moody  and  temperamental  as  the  bass.  At 
times  it  seems  as  though  his  mouth  was  j 
sealed  and  food  absolutely  unnecessary.  At 
other  times  he  is  the  most  voracious  feeder 
of  all  game  fish.  There  are  periods  when 
a bass  will  run  for  cover  when  the  slightest 
shadow  is  thrown  on  the  water  or  the  least 
bit  of  vibration  is  recorded.  Then  again  there  j 
are  times  when  he  will  brazenly  scoop  up  a 
choice  morsel  of  food  at  your  very  feet.  I 
believe  the  moody  disposition  of  the  bass 
family  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  fly  and  \ 
spinner  will  take  more  fish  than  any  form 
of  live-bait  taken  from  the  same  stream.  I 
know  I am  sticking  my  neck  out  pretty  far 
when  I make  this  assertion,  but  I am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  true  because  we  have 
compared  results  with  the  bait  fishermen  too 
often  to  believe  otherwise.  I feel  that  the 
above  mentioned  variation  of  moods  accounts 
for  this  because  it  seems  that  the  flash  of 
the  spinner  causing  the  proper  amount  of 
disturbance  ahead  of  the  fly  causes  bass 
to  strike  when  other  methods  fail  because  | 
of  one  of  several  reasons.  Probably  the  in-  | j 
quisitive  nature,  or  the  sheer  love  to  kill  the  j | 
transgressor  of  his  domain,  are  the  chief 
reasons  for  strikes  when  plain  bait  is  passed 
up.  They  can  often  be  provoked  into  strik- 
ing if  cast  over  often  enough,  even  though  ^ 
they  are  not  in  a mood  to  feed. 

Sure  enough,  minnows,  frogs,  helgramites, 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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AGAIN  it  is  autumn,  the  sunset  of  the 
year.  Another  milestone  is  slipping  fast 
away,  another  twelve  months  with  its  rain 
and  sunshine,  pains  and  joys,  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments. Soon  will  come  the  twilight 
known  as  winter,  and  then  the  indefinite 
mouldy  darkness  of  the  bygone  familiarly 
recognized  by  mankind  only  as  history. 

Somehow  or  other  the  truly  beauteous 
autumnal  season  with  its  riotous  color  and 
dying  vegetation  tends  to  remind  the  dreamer 
of  the  sunset  in  life.  While  poets  may  rave 


Rock  Creek,  calm,  unhurried,  complacent, 
near  Barlow,  Adams  County. 


about  the  pungent  odor  of  decaying  leaves, 
the  tantalizing  Indian  summer  days  and  the 
Harvest  Moon,  one  catches  a hint  of  some- 
thing sad,  some  opportunity  overlooked,  of 
faces  forever  missing.  I do  not  love  the  night 
nor  very  greatly  the  autumn — rather  I pre- 
fer bright  sunlight,  blue  skies,  spring,  sum- 
mer, the  awakened  outdoors  and  all  the 
mating  and  love  making  by  the  children  of 
God,  vibrant,  pulsating  life.  And  generally 
I do  not  like  to  look  back — reminiscing  is 
mostly  too  full  of  what  might  have  been. 
But  this  is  not  a tale  of  today — it  is  a con- 
fessional, the  soul  of  a man,  revisiting  for  a 
brief  span  at  the  haunting  scenes  of  yester- 
day. Already  a month  has  passed  away — it 
is  time  to  set  down  fleeting  impressions  of 
the  rosy  then  and  the  more  prosaic  now. 

And  let  me  ask  you  fellow  outdoorsman, 
did  you  ever  go  back  just  for  a day — back  to 
the  never-to-be  forgotten  scenes  of  bygone 
years — back  for  a last  look  at  the  old  school 
yard,  the  weed  grown  baseball  field,  the 
friendly  meandering  creek,  the  old  swimming 
hole,  the  treasured  fishing  places? 

Did  you  sit  for  a moment  under  the  same 
friendly  old  oak  tree,  only  larger  and  per- 
haps a bit  more  gnarled  with  the  tempests 
of  almost  three  added  decades,  and  commune 
with  its  soothing  voice  whispering  of  the 
idyllic  joys,  sorrows,  pleasures,  loves  and 
hates  in  better  days? 

Did  you  hear  again  the  friendly  voice  of 
Jack  and  Bill,  Tom  and  Bob — and  cast  a sly 
glance  over  there  where  you  fought  the 
schoolyard  bully  a bloody  and  losing  battle 
over  a disrespectful  remark  about  the  little 
girl  you  thought  so  nice?  Even  now  half  re- 
pressed anger  swells  in  your  bosom,  your 
eyes  narrow  unconsciously,  a chill  runs 
down  your  spine — for  half  a cent  you  would 
like  to  take  a crack  at  him  right  now. 

Then  in  reverie  you  picture  her — danc- 
ing dark  eyes  or  were  they  brown,  long 
shimmering  raven  tresses  gathered  down  the 


back  with  a big  red  ribbon,  a cute  freckl 
dotted  nose,  just  as  wholesome  as  a buddin 
rose,  as  sweet  as  fresh  blooming  honey 
suckles  of  a dewey  morning  in  June — hoi 
she  swished  her  skirts  and  tossed  her  lock 
haughty  and  aloof  when  others  were  abou 
coyly  friendly  if  alone — wonder  who  sh 
married — is  she  happy — what  does  she  loo 
like  now? 

And  the  old  schoolmaster,  momentaril 
you  feel  a surge  of  recurring  belligerency- 
when  you  grew  up  you  were  coming  bac 
to  settle  his  hash,  good  and  plenty — some 


World  War  Days  and  the  Big  Adventure  still 
ahead.  John  S.  Perkins,  Mississippi  sportsmai  1 
and  Lloyd  King,  in  carefree  mood  just  after  th  t 
long  ago  fishing  interlude  described  early  i) 
this  article. 
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times  you  thought  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  join  the  army  and  become  a gen- 
eral— then  at  the  head  of  a conquering  host 
march  right  by  the  school  house,  not  even 
glancing  once  at  the  old  tormentor. 

Suddenly  with  a guilty  start  you  wake  from 
the  reverie  of  the  past — this  is  not  thirty 
years  ago,  this  is  today.  You  are  a man  now 
— quickly  the  stern  cold  every  day  mask 
replaces  the  mellower  mood  of  memory  lane 
and  you  glance  around,  hoping  no  one  saw 
and  penetrated  the  moment  of  weakness,  the 
dormant,  half-conscious  fear  of  futility,  the 
ofttimes  almost  terrifying  wonder  of  what 
you  are  and  why,  what  your  ultimate,  where 
the  goal,  and  if  you  will  always  have  the 
courage  to  face  it  like  a man — why  the  al- 
most constant  quest  for  something  that  you 
never  seem  to  find,  the  mocking  will-o-the- 
wisp  just  a little  way  ahead,  around  the 
next  turn,  the  next  day,  the  next  year — 
is  it  merely  because  you  are  of  a nervous, 
restless  temperament,  helplessly  burning  the 
candle  at  each  end  or  do  others  feel  the 
same? 


But  enough  of  all  that — today  is  your  day 
— just  for  the  one  precious  daylight  span 
you  have  fled  the  poison  air  of  the  city  street 
and  the  hypocrisy  of  convenient  friendship 
to  commune  with  the  mysticism  of  a sky 
and  horizon  that  were  always  soothing  and 
friendly.  In  your  heart  you  know  the  trip 
is  going  to  satisfy  some  void,  fill  some  re- 
pressed half  melancholy  longing  and  bridge 
the  gap  to  more  carefree  days,  and  that  to- 
morrow you’ll  be  a better  man,  have  a fresher 
outlook  on  life  and  fight  on  with  new 
courage. 


I 


The  same  almost  forgotten  sun  is  well 
above  the  rim  in  the  east,  throwing  a mel- 
low golden  glow  over  the  awakening  country- 
side. It  is  the  same  friendly  orb;  what  does 
three  decades  mean  to  Old  Sol?  Far  away 
a belated  cock  crows;  an  anxious  cow,  udder 
filled  to  overflowing,  moos  with  impatience 
for  the  milk  maid.  You  decide  to  beat  the 
old  trail,  start  at  Strickhouser’s  as  it  was 
called  in  boyhood,  and  follow  the  sluggish 
winding  creek  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  many  more  by  the  twisting  tor- 
tuous course. 


Down  the  dusty  dirt  road,  through  the  big 
wood,  across  the  meadow  head  high  in  weeds 
and  then  along  the  bushy  rutted  lane  to  the 
creek.  The  last  hundred  yards  are  covered 
at  an  impatient  hurried  trot,  and  there  she 
lies — Rock  Creek,  almost  as  ageless  as  the 
sun  itself,  quiet,  sedate,  complacent,  not  un- 
like some  all-wise,  all-knowing  centenarian. 
The  same  lily  pads  or  rather  their  descend- 
ents  line  the  tiny  inlets,  the  identical  syca- 
mores, older  and  more  gnarled  with  many 
added  storms,  the  grove  of  walnut  trees,  and 
of  all  things  the  giant  shellbark  hickory  in 
the  bottom,  dead  about  the  top,  but  bravely 
fighting  on  with  the  lower  branches.  Signs 
show  the  cows  still  welcome  the  sheltering 
shade  during  the  hot  months — a broken  snag 
now  houses  a frisky  family  of  squirrels.  One 
jaunty  grey  bucko  saucily  scolds  from  a 
lofty  branch  while  directly  above  a second 
head  coyly  peeps  around  a fork,  probably  a 
timid  female. 

One  pauses  a spell  and  glances  about.  For- 
getting a moment,  you  think  old  dad  should 
show  up  around  the  next  bend  or  over  yon 
hill.  But  old  dad  will  never  show  up  again. 
He’s  gone,  and  how  little  you  realized  in 


“Maybe  if  they  won’t  bite  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Maryland  fish  will  be  in  a better  mood,’’ 
suggests  S.  J.  Collins,  fishing  in  two  states,  the  left  hook  resting  in  Pennsylvania  and  Hock 
Creek,  the  right  just  across  the  line  in  Marsh  Creek,  Maryland. 


those  golden  more  carefree  days  what  a 
void  his  passing  would  leave. 

Strickhouser’s  never  had  been  so  good  for 
bass,  and  you  are  dubious  right  now.  Any- 
way in  you  wade,  so  engrossed  with  the 
pregnancy  of  the  moment  that  the  splash 
of  a leaping  frog  jolts  the  drowsy  peace  into 
wide-awake  alertness.  A dozen  or  more  casts 
along  the  lilies  do  not  bring  action.  Out 
there  is  a sunken  log.  Might  be  one  left! 
On  the  initial  cast  a tiny  form  with  a fight- 
ing heart  flings  itself  onto  the  hook.  In 
comes  a beautiful  little  sunfish,  not  a blue 
gill,  not  a calico,  not  a rock  bass,  but  a real 
honest  to  goodness  sunny  such  as  you  have 
not  seen  for  many  the  year.  All  the  shades 
of  the  rainbow  reflected  by  the  heaving 


Olga  McEnany,  winsome  and  petite  Junior  High 
miss,  who  creates  and  sketches  many  of  the 
pretty  girls  illustrating  Lloyd  King's  stories. 


sides  glow  in  iridescent  glory,  gold,  yellow, 
pink,  purples,  green,  red,  blue  and  orange, 
one  of  the  most  beautious  creations  of  our 
God.  Patiently  the  little  fellow  lies  still 
while  the  hook  is  dislodged,  then  he  dives 
back  under  the  log,  turning  briskly  be- 
neath the  sanctuary  to  ogle  the  strange  crea- 
ture profaning  the  calm  peace  of  the  pond. 
Two  or  three  more  sunnies,  each  as  beau- 
teous as  the  other,  dive  for  the  tantalizing 
streamer,  but  no  bass. 

Reluctantly  you  wade  from  the  lower  riffle 
and  prepare  to  follow  the  bank  to  the  next 
pond  a mile  or  so  below.  Once  again  you 
turn  for  a last  look — twenty-four  years  since 
you  last  stood  there — two  of  the  four  in  the 
party  are  now  dead.  Then  a great  war 
raged.  With  you  were  three  beloved  bud- 
dies, Mac,  Bill  and  John,  husky,  low-voiced 
drawling  Mississipians,  members  of  the  4th 
U.  S.  Infantry.  The  foursome  was  soon  to 
part — forever,  Mac  to  become  a member  of 
the  7th  Machine  Gun  Bn.,  3rd  Div.,  motor- 
ized, perhaps  America’s  greatest,  the  very 
same  which  stood  astride  the  Chateau 
Thierry  bridgehead  those  gloomy  days  late 
May  and  early  June,  1918,  when  Jerry  sought 
to  pass  that  way,  the  second  to  stick  with 
the  infantry,  the  third  assigned  to  an  am- 
munition train  and  the  last  to  march  with 
the  turbulent  Tanks.  The  voices  of  Mac  and 
Billy  are  stilled  forever  now;  never  again 
shall  they  see  the  pecan  ripen,  hear  the 
call  of  the  wild  loon  along  the  lonely 
bayou,  nor  chase  the  wily  buck  through  the 
cane  brakes — never  again  shall  they  watch 
the  Father  of  Waters  roll  along  nor  silently 
gaze  with  rapt  wonder  at  the  battlements 
of  old  Lookout  Mountain  standing  up  there 
in  Tennessee  against  the  distant  northern 
horizon.  Body  seared  with  the  marks  of 
battle  and  amid  his  memories,  gallant  old 
John  still  lives  in  his  sunny  southland  and 
bravely  fights  the  more  prosaic  struggle  of 
every  day  existence,  and  just  like  Kingie  in 
the  chilly  north,  he  must  often  stop  for  a 
moment  to  muse,  a tear  must  dim  his  eye, 
a chocking  throb  come  to  his  throat,  as  he 
thinks  of  a day,  a time,  a rollicking  laugh- 
ing voice,  twinkling  blue  eyes,  unruly  chest- 
nut locks  dancing  in  the  breeze,  a heart  as 
big  as  a mountain,  good  old  Mae — and  Billy, 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Snapping  Turtles  Take  Heavy  Toll  on  Fish  Life 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


ii 


This  big  snapping  turtle,  tipping  the  scales  at  pounds,  was  caught  in  Chickies  Creek, 
Lancaster  County,  by  Charles  Martnall  of  Manheim. 


Editor’s  Note:  In  presenting  this  article 

on  the  snapping  turtle,  it  is  to  be  stressed 
that  the  types  of  traps  illustrated  may  not 
be  used  legally  in  Pennsylvania  unless  under 
a permit  issued  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners and  then  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a regular  warden.  If  interested 
sportsmen  desire  to  thin  down  the  number 
of  snapping  turtles  in  sections  where  they 
are  abundant,  the  first  step  taken  should  be 
to  write  to  the  Board  at  Harrisburg.  The 
Board  has  not  approved  this  type  of  net  in 
the  inland  waters. 

IT  was  an  extremely  hot  and  dry  day  in 
October,  three  years  ago,  marking  the 
termination  of  a drought  that  had  dropped 
streams  to  almost  unprecedented  low  levels. 
So  dry,  in  fact,  that  all  but  a few  of  the 
swamps,  in  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  find  woodcock  which  had  nested  here, 
were  reduced  to  the  brittle  dryness  of  pasture 
lands.  Even  at  that,  we  were  very  much 
astounded  and  unprepared  to  see  a squat  ob- 
ject waddling  along  the  dirt  road  ahead  of 
us.  It  was  a good  size  snapping  turtle,  of 
around  fifteen  pound  weight,  and  the  hissing 
it  set  up  after  we  had  stopped  the  car  and 
walked  back  to  it  would  have  been  a credit 
to  a blowing  viper.  It  was  a simple  matter 
to  pick  it  up  by  the  tail  and  toss  it  into  the 
rear  of  the  coupe,  and  a farmer  friend  who 
dotes  on  snapper  soup  was  glad  to  accept  it 
about  half  an  hour  later.  Apparently  a pond 
in  which  it  had  been  living  had  gone  dry 
and  it  was  unerringly  making  its  way  to  a 
stream  about  one-half  mile  distant. 

This  incident  is  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
extreme  versatility  of  perhaps  the  most  vora- 
cious reptile  that  occurs  in  Pennsylvania 
waters.  While  it  would  appear  that  ponds, 
dams  and  lakes  are  just  about  made  to  order 
for  snapping  turtles,  any  stream  or  slough 
harboring  a fair  quantity  of  aquatic  life  is 
likely  to  have  its  contingent  of  snappers. 
The  fact  that  they  are  capable,  when  neces- 
sary, of  migrating  overland  means  an  exten- 
sion of  range  that  makes  these  reptiles  a 
threat  to  fish  life  in  widely  separated  waters 
on  occasion.  They  constitute  a menace,  not 
only  to  fish  life  and  amphibians,  such  as  the 
bullfrog,  but  are  deadly  enemies  to  water- 
fowl,  both  wild  and  domestic.  These  creatures 
are  definitely  repulsive  in  appearance.  For 
identification  purposes,  the  upper  shell  or 
carapace  is  coarsely  serrated  on  the  rear 
margin.  In  young  specimens,  three  keels  on 
the  upper  shell  present  a rough  appearance, 
but  older  snappers  have  a somewhat  smooth 
protective  covering.  The  head  is  large  and 
armed  with  powerful  hooked  jaws,  and  the 
turtle’s  long  tail  has  two  rows  of  scales  on 
the  undersurface  and  a row  of  flat  tubercles 
above.  Unlike  many  of  the  turtles,  the  snap- 
per has  a very  small  plastron  or  undershell, 
roughly  oval  in  shape,  that  affords  compara- 
tively poor  protection  for  exposed  undersur- 
faces. Just  how  much  fish  life  a snapping 
turtle  may'  destroy  in  a season  is  a matter 
for  conjecture.  It  is  known  that  one  captive 
snapper,  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  40 
pounds,  consumed  from  three  to  five  pounds 
of  fish  a day  covering  a period  of  one  week. 


Turtle  Traits 

One  of  the  keenest  students  on  reptile 
lore  in  the  country,  Paul  L.  Swanson  of 
Polk,  discusses  the  snapping  turtle  as  follows: 
“There  is  a small  pond  near  my  home 
which  was  formed  by  the  removal  of  lime- 
stone for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  fed 
only  by  seepage  and  rain  but  its  depth  pre- 
vents its  from  totally  drying  up  during  a 


This  giant  snapping  turtle,  displayed  by  Mr. 
French  of  Matamoras,  Pike  County,  weighed 
40  pounds. 


normal  summer.  To  the  south  are  many 
farms  under  cultivation;  to  the  north  are 
numerous  wooded  areas,  making  the  pond 
a convenient  place  for  various  kinds  of 
amphibians  to  congregate  in  the  spring  to 
perpetuate  their  kind. 

“The  rather  uncommon  Swamp  Tree  Frog 
may  be  found  there  at  the  proper  season. 
Spring  Peepers,  Tree  Toads,  Common  Toads, 
Green  Frogs,  Pickerel  Frogs,  Leopard  Frogs, 
Wood  Frogs,  Spotted  Salamanders,  Jefferson’s 
Salamanders  and  Newts  all  use  the  pond  as 
an  amphibian  nursery.  Thus  it  is  an  excel- 
lent laboratory  for  the  study  of  these  forms 
of  wild  life.  Most  of  them  find  their  way 
to  the  pond  in  early  spring,  mate,  deposit 
eggs  and  leave,  some  species  remaining  only 
a day  or  two.  The  larval  forms,  or  tadpoles, 
make  an  interesting  subject  for  observation, 
I visited  the  pond  frequently  one  spring  and 
summer.  One  night  I discovered  that  two 
snapping  turtles  had  moved  in.  I left  them 
undisturbed  to  see  if  these  small  creatures 
were  suitable  forage  for  the  greedy  chelon- 
ians.  From  then  on  the  denizens  of  the  pond 
rapidly  diminished  in  numbers.  In  aboul 
two  weeks  the  larval  salamanders  and  frogs 
were  so  rare  that  I decided  to  remove  the 
turtles.  I captured  one.  A few  days  latei 
a neighbor  brought  me  the  other,  or  at  leasl 
one  very  nearly  the  same  size,  which  he 
caught  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
pond  after  it  had  killed  one  of  his  ducklings 
It  still  had  a feather  of  one  of  its  victims 
clinging  to  its  jaws  when  it  was  broughl 
to  me. 

“To  those  who  believe  that  every  living 
thing  on  earth  was  put  here  for  a purpose 
the  snapper,  together  with  hundreds  of  othei 
creatures,  is  rather  hard  to  explain.  Perhaps 
it  acts  as  a weight  to  keep  ‘the  balance  oi 
nature’  on  an  even  keel.  The  theory  oJ 
the  balance  of  nature  is  a good  one,  but  il 
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crawls  away;  the  dirt  falling  off  her  back  into 
the  depression,  leaving  the  eggs  covered. 
The  eggs  are  spherical  in  shape,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a thin  white  shell. 
Twenty  to  thirty  is  the  average  number,  al- 
though large  examples  lay  many  more.  A 
specimen  caught  by  David  Skawson  in  Min- 
nesota and  donated  to  the  Carnegie  Museum 
contained  64  eggs.  As  with  most  other 
reptiles,  few  of  the  young  ever  reach  a state 
of  maturity.  Very  young  turtles  are  eaten 
by  rats,  fish,  frogs  and  other  animals,  but  the 
older  they  become  the  fewer  enemies  they 
have  capable  of  doing  them  harm. 

“The  food  of  the  snapping  turtle  consists 
of  a very  large  number  of  species  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  They  have  been  known  to 
eat  small  mammals,  birds,  snakes,  salaman- 
ders, frogs,  tadpoles,  fish,  crayfish,  insects, 
snails  and  worms.  One  specimen  was  found 
to  have  eaten  a robin;  another  a starling. 


has  many  drawbacks.  It  usually  excludes 
man  from  nature,  making  him  the  chief  of- 
fender for  throwing  things  out  of  balance, 
assuming  that,  disregarding  the  presence  of 
man,  nature  would  always  be  more  or  less 
‘balanced.’  However,  nature  is  never  per- 
fectly balanced.  It  is  always  undergoing 
great  changes.  If  it  were  not,  once  it  became 
balanced  it  would  remain  more  or  less  un- 
changed. Thus  if  the  balance  had  been  es- 
tablished during  the  age  of  reptiles,  that  age 
would  still  exist,  and  man  would  occupy  a 
very  unimportant  place  if  he  were  here  at  all. 

“The  snapper  has  the  redeeming  feature 
of  being  prized  as  food  by  many.  Personally, 
I’d  prefer  some  of  the  ducklings,  frog  legs 
or  fish  that  the  snapper  preyed  upon.  For- 
tunately the  snapper  and  soft-shelled  turtles, 
our  two  most  voracious  predatory  reptiles, 
are  hunted  for  food,  which  thins  down  their 
numbers  much  more  than  if  they  were  in- 
edible. 

“The  snapping  turtle  is  well  known  to  most 
fishermen,  although  there  are  many  who  call 
almost  any  large  turtle  a ‘snapper.’  It  is 
very  easily  identified  by  the  large  head,  the 
long  tail  surmounted  by  flat  tubercles,  and 
the  serrated  margin  on  the  rear  of  the  upper 
shell.  The  lower  shell  is  very  small,  leaving 
the  fleshy  legs  exposed  and  furnishing  much 
less  protection  than  that  of  most  other  species 
of  turtles.  The  term  ‘mud  turtle’  is  some- 
times incorrectly  applied  to  the  snapper,  but 
more  appropriately  belongs  to  a much  smaller 
turtle  which  differs  considerably  in  ap- 
pearance. 

“A  large  snapping  turtle  has  a shell  about 
12  or  14  inches  in  length  and  would  weigh 
in  the  neighborhood  of  30  pounds.  In  rare 
instances  a larger  one  might  be  found,  per- 
haps 40  pounds  in  weight.  The  average 
weight  is  about  7 or  8 pounds,  as  deter- 
mined by  a large  number  of  snappers  sold  at 
markets. 

“The  female  snapper  usually  goes  a short 
distance  from  the  water  to  lay  her  eggs, 
sometime  in  June  or  July.  She  burrows 
in  the  sand  or  soil  until  she  is  fairly  well 
covered.  After  depositing  the  eggs  she 


Side  view  of  Erie  turtle  trap. 


Ducklings  are  frequently  taken.  In  catching 
the  latter,  the  turtle  swims  up  beneath  the 
unsuspecting  bird,  seizes  it  and  drags  it  be- 
neath the  surface  to  drown.  It  sometimes 
buries  itself  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pool  and  awaits  fish  or  other  prey  to  come 
within  reach  of  its  powerful  jaws. 

(Note:  The  upward  strike  of  a snapper 
from  this  position  is  almost  unbelievably 
swift.) 

“The  snapper  hibernates  in  the  winter 
months,  often  collecting  in  large  numbers. 
Turtle  hunters  make  the  most  of  this  fact 
and  collect  at  that  season.  Muskrat  burrows 
are  a favorite  place  for  hibernation.  In  one 
instance  26  turtles  were  removed  from  one 
burrow.  According  to  another  report,  1420 
pounds  of  snappers  were  taken  from  one 
muskrat  runway.” 


Turtle  Control 

This  last  paragraph  in  Mr.  Swamson’s 
splendid  discussion  of  the  snapper  is  worthy 
of  real  consideration  by  our  organized  sports- 
men in  sections  were  snapping  turtles  are 
abundant.  Well  organized  campaigns  have 
already  been  staged  in  many  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  by  sportsmen’s  associations  in 
controlling  the  watersnake,  and  equally  ef- 
fective turtle  control  operations  might  well 
be  carried  on  in  late  fall  or  early  winter  on 
snapper  infested  waters. 

These  reptiles  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  often 
lying  beneath  some  shelving  mud  bank  dur- 
ing the  daytime  and  emerging  to  feed  at 
night.  Hook  and  line  fishermen  trying  their 
luck  for  catfish  and  eels  after  nightfall 
frequently  hook  into  snapping  turtles.  It  is 
to  be  stressed,  however,  that  such  lines 
must  always  be  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  person  using  them  and  that 
no  more  than  two  rods  and  two  lines  and 
one  handline,  with  not  more  than  three 
hooks  attached  to  each  line  may  be  used. 
Any  form  of  outlining  is  taboo  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  that  goes  no  matter  what  the 
intended  quarry  may  be. 

An  extremely  interesting  report  concern- 
ing food  habits  of  the  snapping  turtle  is  that 
of  Karl  F.  Lagler.  We  quote  from  his  article 
“A  Turtle  Loss?”: 


The  soft  shell  turtle  displays  voracity  in  devouring  fish  life  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  snapper. 


(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Fly  Fishing  For  the  Novice  Angler 

By  CLARENCE  GLESSNER 


FIRST,  I must  pardon  and  offer  sympathy 
to  the  fly  fisherman  who,  as  a beginner, 
has  gone  forth  to  the  streams  with  his  first 
box  of  artificial  flies  and  resolute  confidence. 
I pardon  his  wading  from  the  stream  in 
desperate  disgust  to  dig  a worm  with  a 
pointed  stick.  I suffer  with  him  as  he  turns 
stones  in  a wild  search  for  any  form  of  live 
bait.  My  sympathies  are  with  him  as  his 
rational  intellect  rejects  the  vaunted  method 
of  catching  fish  on  a tiny  hook  hidden  only 
by  a fluff  of  feathers  and  a few  sparse  hairs. 
A fisherman  faced  by  the  terrible  scourge 
of  an  empty  creel  will  do  almost  anything 
to  redeem  himself. 

This  atavistic  impulse,  which  sooner  or  later 
comes  to  all  anglers,  is  entirely  normal  and 
human.  In  my  own  slow  progress  in  fly 
fishing  I have  come  to  look  upon  my  first 
season  of  futile  wading  and  casting  as  a nec- 
essary stage  which  I was  destined  to  endure. 
I know  now  that  when  I bought  that  first 
telescope  fly  rod,  a black  gnat  and  a fifty- 
nine  cent  fly  line  I unknowingly  signed  a 
mortgage  on  my  peace  of  mind. 

How  clearly  I recall  the  bitter  frustration 
of  that  first  day.  Gloomy  resignation  dom- 
inated me  as  other  fishermen  in  the  stream 
took  trout  from  holes  and  eddies.  I had 
fished  but  ten  minutes  before  with  not  as 
much  as  a nibble  at  a hackle.  It  was  then 
that  I decided  that  the  best  way  for  me  to 
catch  trout  was  to  dive  into  the  stream  and 
come  up  with  fish  in  both  hands.  This  in- 
sane act  I probably  would  have  committed, 
had  not  one  of  my  companions  suggested, 
“Try  one  more  cast  for  luck.”  Carelessly,  I 
flung  my  line  back  and  over  my  head  in  a 
“sloppy”  cast.  It  flicked  the  water  behind 
me,  and  I felt  a vigorous  tug  on  the  rod. 
A big  sunfish  lolling  along  the  shore  was 
intrigued  by  the  appearance  of  my  frazzeled 
black  gnat.  He  grabbed  it  viciously  and 
hung  on  until  I performed  all  the  maneuvers 
of  landing  a catch  “according  to  the  book.” 
Gratefully,  my  faith  in  fly  fishing  immediately 
renewed,  I released  him  with  a quiet,  “Thank 
you  for  saving  the  day.”  One  more  live  bait 
fisherman  had  been,  at  least,  partly  converted 
to  the  use  of  artificials. 

Even  now,  after  several  years  of  sporadic 
success  with  flies,  when  the  brownies  and 
rainbows  are  shunning  even  the  water  in 
which  they  swim,  I sneak  off  to  the  warm 
creeks  to  renew  a flitting  faith  in  feathered 
hooks.  Here,  in  the  habitat  of  the  rock  bass, 
sunfish,  and  Redfin,  I fish  the  shores  and 
riffles,  the  holes  and  eddies,  and  each  rise 
and  strike  rejuvinates  my  waning  confidence 
and  turns  a poor  day  into  a success. 

Most  amateurs  have  a limited  amateur 
faith.  They  lack  that  staunch  martyr  forti- 
tude born  of  experience  which  gives  the  ex- 
pert a peculiar  ability  to  fish  without  a strike 
all  day  long  and  enjoy  it.  So,  Mr.  Novice, 
when  your  patience  and  faith  are  depleted 
and  you  get  that  mortal  urge  to  toss  your 
fly  box  into  the  water  and  go  home,  try 
fishing  for  the  humble  species.  Although 
lacking  in  horsepower  and  flashy  fighting 
spirit  of  their  custom  built  hatchery  brethren, 
angling  for  them  will  give  you  many  hours 
of  pleasure  and  experience.  Amateur  angler 
to  amateur  fish,  and  both  will  learn. 

And  the  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  this 
type  of  fishing  should  not  be  minimized. 


There  are  many  times  more  of  these  smaller 
species  of  fish  in  the  average  stream  than 
the  prized  larger  varieties.  Native  to  the 
stream,  they  multiply  rapidly  and  are  much 
less  sought  and  “cleaned-out”  by  fishermen. 
Merely  knowing  that  they  are  plentiful  and 
easy  to  locate  overcomes  what  I think  of 
as  the  angler’s  first  psychological  barrier, 
convincing  himself  that  there  are  fish  here 
to  be  caught.  When  one  sets  out  for  a few 
hours  with  the  rock  bass  and  redfins,  this 
unpleasant  mental  hazard  does  not  exist. 
Nearly  every  nearby  creek  or  small  river 
offers  miles  of  wading  water. 

These  little  fighters  have  no  special  feed- 
ing schedule  which  is  figured  out  according 
to  formulas  based  on  sun,  moon  and  stars. 
They  always  seem  to  be  hungry  and  show 
little  preference  for  any  particular  diet.  A 
friend  of  mine  never  tires  boasting  of  his 
catching  sunfish  on  a piece  of  pipe  cleaner 
wound  around  a hook.  This  ravenous  ap- 
petite supercedes  their  instinct  of  wariness. 
While  fishing  in  clear  water,  I have  seen 
rock  bass  tackle  a fly  less  than  ten  feet 
from  the  spot  where  I stood  in  the  stream. 
Therefore,  choosing  the  exact  fly,  deliberat- 
ing about  leaders  and  experimenting  with 
deep  and  shallow  fishing  are  problems  which 
do  not  exist  for  the  angler  fishing  for  scrub- 
bies.  This  means  that  more  time  can  be 
spent  on  enjoying  and  learning  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  casting,  hooking  the  fish  and 
playing  him.  (A  laugh  at  this  point  is  out  of 
order,  Mr.  Expert.  Ten  inch  sunfish  will 
give  twice  the  battle  as  the  same  size  hatchery 
trout  with  his  belly  full  of  hamburg.)  And, 
after  all,  these  are  the  moments  which  a 
true  fisherman  enjoys  mostly. 

However,  the  chief  value  in  small  fry 
fishing  is  not  to  be  found  entirely  in  the 
pleasure  it  affords.  If  he  is  observant,  a 
green  horn  can  mass  an  abundance  of  fish 
lore  and  general  angling  knowledge.  He 
learns  to  handle  his  tackle  in  battle  situa- 
tions. He  comes  to  know  likely  holes,  chan- 
nels and  runs  where  fish  are  apt  to  be  lying. 
He  learns  the  technique  of  hooking  and 
landing  fish  properly.  I know  of  no  other 
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fishing  which  offers  more  learning  situations. 
I fished  dry  flies  for  trout  much  too  long 
before  I knew  how  a fish  took  a fly  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  was  only  after 
fishing  for  redfins  and  studying  their  strike 
that  I felt  confident  I could  handle  dry 
flies  for  larger  fish. 

And  now  a word  about  tackle  and  its 
use.  Many  fishermen  have  underestimated 
the  fighting  qualities  of  small  fish  because 
they  have  taken  them  carelessly  with  heavy 
tackle.  To  many  anglers  a sunfish  or  rock 
bass  is  just  another  small  one  to  be  yanked 
from  the  water  in  one  wicked  jerk  of  a 
heavy  rod.  This  gives  the  fish  no  opportunity 
to  display  his  fighting  ability.  But,  when  he 
is  hooked  on  a light,  properly  balanced  fly 
rod,  he  is  given  a match  more  equal  to  his 
weight  and  size.  My  own  preference  for  this 
kind  of  fishing  is  a four  ounce  rod  and  the 
lightest  line  possible  to  cast.  Using  such 
equipment  I have  had  many  brisk  battles 
which  exceeded  my  own  partial  expectations 
of  the  fight  in  the  little  fellows.  Frequently 
sunfish  will  run  and  leap  so  wildly  that  I feel 
sure  I have  hooked  into  something  bigger. 
And  for  these  courageous  fights,  I have 
promised  myself  to  be  careful  in  removing 
the  hook,  generally  barbless,  and  returning 
the  catch  to  the  stream. 

I have  said  above  that  the  choice  of  flies 
offers  no  tedious  problem.  It  is  wise  to  choose 
from  a selection  of  trout  flies.  This  insures 
not  using  a large  hook  which  may  unneces- 
sarily injure  the  fish  if  it  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  water.  Personal  preferences  in  the 
use  of  flies  soon  arise.  I have  had  the  most 
success  with  either  small  or  medium  size 
white  or  black  colors.  Occasionally,  the 
addition  of  a small  0 or  1-0  spinner  attached 
ahead  of  the  fly  brings  quicker  strides.  Rock 
bass  have  taken  small  streamer  flies  in  this 
manner.  Fish  the  flies  both  wet  and  dry. 
A real  battle  can  be  sometimes  instigated 
by  using  a cast  of  two  or  more  flies.  I 
have  seen  two  large  rock  bass  caught  in  one 
cast  on  this  rig.  A miniature  free-for-all 
was  the  result.  Redfins  seem  to  offer  the  most 
fun  with  dry  flies.  I have  caught  them  by 
the  dozen  in  open  spots  of  water  between 
grass  beds  which  thickly  covered  the  surface 
of  the  stream.  Seven  and  eight  inchers  of 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Shells  of  three  giant  snapping  turtles  killed  by  A1  Snyder  of  Allentown  at  Little  Mud  Pond, 
Pike  County.  The  largest  of  these  turtles  weighed  50  pounds. 
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Question:  Several  members  of  our  club 

and  myself  are  interested  in  improving  a 
stretch  of  water  in  a meadow  trout  stream 
not  far  from  our  town.  Have  been  checking 
up  on  stream  improvement  methods  and  we 
are  wondering  just  what  devices  would  be 
best  for  this  particular  stream.  By  way  of 
description,  it  heads  in  a big  limestone  spring 
and  winds  through  meadowlands  for  a dis- 
tance of  five  miles  to  its  point  of  juncture 
with  a warm  water  stream.  It  is  fairly  slow 
moving  with  only  a few  riffles  between  long 
stretches  of  rather  deep  water  and  has  over- 
hanging banks.  Have  made  consistent  tem- 
perature readings  in  this  stream  during  the 
past  summer  and  find  that  at  no  time  has  the 
temperature  been  above  68,  and  that  was  in 
the  extreme  lower  section.  There  is  a good 
amount  of  shore  cover  and  the  stream  now 
carries  brown  trout.  How  might  it  be  im- 
proved, as  trout  water? — T.  D.  W. 

Answer:  From  your  description  of  this 

stream,  it  must  be  close  to  a natural  for 
brown  trout.  If,  however,  the  lower  sections 
of  pools  which  you  mention  taper  into 
shallows  rapidly,  installation  of  V-type  cur- 
rent deflectors,  either  of  logs  or  stone  in 
such  locations  should  definitely  aid  in  speed- 
ing up  the  current  and  in  scouring  out  silt 
in  such  areas.  The  tops  of  such  deflectors 
should  be  just  about  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  water  when  the  stream  is  at  natural 
flow.  Introduction  of  sunken  brush  and 
weighted  log  covers  might  also  tend  to  better 
the  stream  from  the  shelter  angle. 

Question:  Is  a Maryland  non-resident  fish- 
ing license  required  for  fishermen  from  this 
State  who  want  to  fish  in  tidewater  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  below  Conewingo  Dam? 
—L.  G.  R. 

Answer:  No  Maryland  non-resident  license 
is  required  when  fishing  in  the  water  desig- 
nated as  tidewater  from  a point  about  four 
miles  below  Conewingo  Dam. 

Question:  What  are  good  plug  finishes  in 
making  a selection  of  these  lures  to  fish  for 
pickerel? — B.  G. 

Answer:  We  favor,  first  of  all,  yellow  or  a 
combination  of  yellow  and  red  and  yellow 
and  black.  Yellow  and  white  is  also  good, 
and  red  and  white  has  its  strong  advocates. 
Black  and  white  also  may  prove  good  on  oc- 
casion. Wobbling  type  plugs  and  straight 
running  plugs  with  propellers  are  usually 
good  types  for  this  fish. 

Question:  Have  been  hearing  quite  a bit 
about  the  respective  qualities  of  the  fly  rod 
vs.  the  casting  rod  in  taking  bass.  To  which 
would  you  concede  the  edge? — H.  W.  S. 

Answer:  That’s  a question  with  plenty  of 
ifs,  ands,  and  buts,  and  we  don’t  mean  per- 
haps. In  smaller  bass  streams,  an  expert  with 
the  fly  rod  may  hold  his  own  and  even  better 
the  total  catch  score  of  the  man  with  the 
bait  rod.  Generally,  we  believe  that  during 


midsummer,  the  fly  rod  fisherman  has  the 
edge  in  the  number  of  bass  that  he  may  take 
in  a day.  However,  from  the  angle  of  big 
fish,  it  will  be  found  pretty  often  that  the 
edge  will  rest  with  the  bait  caster.  Longer 
distance  in  his  casts  to  shallows  into  which 
wary  old  bass  have  wallowed  in  their  pur- 
suit of  minnows  gives  him  definitely  the 
edge.  The  plug,  it  seems  to  me,  is  at  its  best 
in  very  early  season,  and  with  the  advent 
of  cooler  nights  and  weather  in  September. 
During  late  July  and  August,  the  fly  and 
spinner,  streamer  flies  and  floating  fly  rod 
lures  are  in  their  heyday.  Like  as  not  you’ll 
call  this  just  plumb  cussed  theory  and  we 
agree.  But  that’s  the  way  we  size  it  up  from 
this  comer. 


BERWICK  CLUB’S  DINNER  HELD 

One  of  the  finest  banquets  in  the  history 
of  the  North  Berwick  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club  was  staged  at  the  North  Berwick  Evan- 
gelical Church  and  attracted  a large  number 
of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen. 

Two  of  the  features  of  the  night  included 
addresses  and  motion  pictures  by  Randolph 
Thompson,  lecturer  of  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission, and  George  J.  Keller,  of  the  State 
Teachers  College. 

Thompson  told  of  the  present  program  in 
the  state  and  the  success  being  attained  as 
well  as  showing  motion  pictures  of  state 
wildlife  which  was  of  much  interest.  Keller’s 
motion  pictures  were  of  views  of  this  im- 
mediate section,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  state. 

Lloyd  Pollock  presided  during  the  fine 
program  and  several  responded  to  his  call. 


MERCER  MEETING 

Over  200  sportsmen  representing  13  clubs 
from  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  county 
attended  the  May  meeting  of  the  Mercer 
County  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  the  Mercer 
American  Legion  home. 

Jack  Ellis  of  Mercer,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, presided  at  the  session  and  introduced 
Fish  Warden  “Rosey”  White,  and  Game 
Protector  Duane  Lettie;  also  John  Gursky 
of  Grove  City,  a native  of  Poland,  who  told 
of  the  advantages  the  sportsmen  of  this 
country  have  over  the  hunters  and  fishermen 
of  Europe,  even  during  peace  time. 

A social  hour  was  spent  following  the 
business  meeting. 

The  following  clubs  were  represented: 
Sharon,  Greenville,  Grove  City,  Sharpsville 
Rifle  Club,  Sharpsville  Beagle  Club,  Mercer 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Fredonia,  Stoneboro, 
Sandy  Lake,  West  Middlesex,  Farrell  Colored 
Club,  Wheatland,  and  Sheakleyville,  the 
latest  club  to  join  the  council. 


Ez  fer  fishin’  fer  bass  an’  pike,  er  pikerel, 
like  they  be  called  sumtimes,  I figger  this 
munth  is  jest  erbout  the  best  o’  the  yere. 
Furst  place,  nites  is  colder  an’  thet  peps  up 
the  fish  no  end.  Then  agin  the  weeds  mostly 
moves  outer  the  crick  an’  so  does  sum  o’  this 
cussed  moss  thet’s  sech  a dratted  nusence 
wen  a feller’s  pluggin’.  Pike  semes  ter  hit 
gude  rite  thru  November  but  them  bass  gits 
mitey  sluggish  cum  eround  the  furst  o’ 
October. 

I kin  reckallect  last  fall  one  day  eround 
the  end  o’  September,  Jed  Smith  an’  me 
wuz  fishin’  a deep  flat  erbout  a cuppel  hun- 
derd  yards  below  the  rock  hole.  Danged 
ef  the  bass,  an  sum  gude  uns,  too,  wuzn’t 
layin’  in  water  so  shaller  thet  their  back 
fins  wuz  showin’.  They  run  rite  off  inter 
the  deep  water  but  nary  a hit  wuz  we  abel 
ter  git  from  1 o’  them  fish.  Seems  like  they 
git  sorter  sluggish  when  the  water  gits 
colder  an’  ef  a feller  wants  ter  git  enny  hits 
atall  on  plugs  he’s  got  ter  fish  deep  an’ 
sorter  slow  like.  Now,  ez  fer  pike,  thet  colder 
water  semes  ter  pep  ’em  up  no  end.  The 
way  they  go  atter  minnies  is  a caution  an’ 
spoons  an’  plugs  used  in  the  fall  kin  be 
counted  on  rite  often  ter  git  strikes  from 
whoppin’  big  pike.  George  Talser  hed  a 
pike  hooked  last  fall  in  huntin’  seezun  thet 
wuz,  he  swares,  28  inches  ef  it  wuz  a inch. 
It  hit  a big  chub  fer  him  an’  busted  loose 
when  he  tried  ter  lift  it  outer  the  water. 
Thet  brings  up  this  p’int  erbout  pike  fishin’. 
Ef  a big  un  is  hooked,  a danged  gude  way  ter 
loose  him  is  ter  try  ter  lift  him  outer  the 
water  by  the  line.  Furst  o’  all,  a feller  wants 
ter  play  mr.  pike  til  he’s  jest  erbout  tuckered 
an’  then  the  best  thing  ter  do  is  ter  run  him 
inter  a shaller  bar  sum  place  close,  git  yore 
fingers  in  his  gills  an’  lift  him  out  thet  way. 
Don’t  like  these  here  landin’  nets  fer  a pike 
over  2 feet  lays  flat  spang  on  top  o’  the 
water  an’  ef  he’s  teched  with  the  net  away  he 
goes  akitn’.  They  got  durn  soft  jaws  an’  it 
onley  taiks  erbout  1 er  2 tailspins  afore  they 
seme  ter  be  abel  ter  chuck  a plug  5 feet  er 
mebbe  farther. 

Bass  an’  big  pike  all  semes  ter  git  ter- 
gether  in  deeper  flats  an’  holes  o’  a crick 
when  cold  wether  sets  in  an’  sum  mitey  gude 
ketches  o’  pike  in  perticaler  kin  be  maid 
when  thet  time  cums.  Ennyway,  a feller 
shuden’t  put  away  his  rod  afore  huntin 
seezun  ef  he  likes  ter  plug. 
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If  bait  dropped  in  a certain  spot  in  a 
stream  fails  to  bring  a strike,  move  it — but 
not  too  far.  A matter  of  three  or  four  feet 
may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
A bass  lying  on  one  side  of  a big  rock  would 
only  accidentally  see  bait  dropped  on  the 
opposite  of  the  rock.  The  fish  do  not  always 
come  to  the  bait.  Usually,  the  fisherman 
has  to  keep  the  bait  moving  around  until  he 
spots  the  hiding  place  of  the  bass. 


An  “accident”  that  happened  to  a friend 
one  evening  teaches  a lesson.  He  had  fished 
for  hours  with  a deer  hair  bass  bug  without 
a good  fish,  and  then  he  slipped  on  the  rock 
on  which  he  was  standing  and  got  a ducking. 
Philosophically,  he  waded  right  out  after 
that  and  began  taking  fine  bass  one  after 
another.  Closer  observation  revealed  that 
the  bass  were  lying  under  a ledge  of  rocks 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  reach  until  he 
waded  out  far  enough  to  get  his  hips  wet. 
He  cast  his  bass  bug  near  the  shore  and  got 
his  strikes  as  he  popped  the  bug  across  the 
stream  at  the  edge  of  the  ledge. 


Adapt  the  casting  rod  plug  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  that  is  being  fished.  A surface 
plug  is  all  right  in  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  of  water;  otherwise  use  an  underwater  or 
diving  lure. 


Small  worms  are  best  for  sunfish.  If  a 
night  crawler  is  used,  the  sunny  usually 
succeeds  in  stealing  all  or  most  of  the  bait 
before  the  fisherman  can  set  the  book. 


In  trolling,  move  the  lure  just  fast  enough 
to  keep  it  from  snagging  on  the  bottom. 
Lures  that  move  slowly  and  go  deep  catch  the 
most  fish. 


Mid-day  fishing  will  produce  better  results 
if  the  angler  will  devote  his  attention  to 
strong  currents  and  riffles  or  deep,  spring- 
fed  pools.  In  those  sections  of  the  stream 
the  water  is  cooler  and  contains  more  oxygen, 
and  the  fish  know  it. 


Brightly  colored  lures  are  easiest  seen  by 
anglers,  but  lures  which  are  colored  jet 
black  are  seen  perfectly  by  fish,  even  dur- 
ing the  darkest  hours  of  the  night.  Try  a 
black  lure  the  next  time  a.  brightly  colored 
one  does  not  produce  results,  especially  for 
bass. 


Spinners  that  are  more  round  than  egg- 
shaped  and  that  are  made  of  light  material 
are  best  because  they  require  less  force  to 
spin  them'  when  they  are  trolled  through 
the  water. 


or  lure  deep  most  of  the  time.  The  fish 
are  to  be  found  near  the  bottom,  where  the 
current  is  not  so  strong  and  where  the  bass 
can  more  easily  hold  its  position  while  look- 
ing for  food. 


The  fly  and  spinner  is  not  a good  combina- 
tion for  bass  fishing  in  deep  water.  It  is 
most  effective  in  stiff  currents  and  in  pools 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  deep. 


Artificial  flies  for  walleyed  pike  must 
travel  almost  on  the  bottom  and  must  be 
moved  through  the  water  at  a very  slow 
speed.  Natural  bait,  likewise  must  go  deep. 


A tapered  line  is  not  necessary  for  fly 
and  spinner  fishing.  In  fact,  the  tapered 
line  is  more  difficult  to  use  than  the  level 
line  for  this  purpose  because  experts  explain, 
it  will  not  straighten  out  well  when  the 
heavy  spinner  is  cast. 


Bass  are  seldom  interested  in  any  kind  of 
a surface  lure  if  the  water  is  more  than 
six  or  seven  feet  deep.  But  they  may  be 
caught  in  water  only  eight  or  ten  inches 


in  depth.  The  best  water  for  bass  bugs  and 
similar  lures  is  from  two  to  four  feet  deep. 


A pork  rind  lure  is  excellent  for  bass 
when  used  with  a fly  rod.  Such  a lure  is 
made  for  the  fly  rod  as  well  as  for  the 
casting  rod  and  offers  splendid  sport  for  the 
angler  who  does  not  care  for  the  short  rod 
yet  would  like  to  fish  with  casting  lures. 


One  job  for  this  season  of  the  year  is  to 
put  away  trout  flies  carefully.  They  may  be 
washed  by  swishing  them  through  clear 
water  or  steamed  a bit  to  restore  their  fluffi- 
ness. Then  they  should  be  put  in  a closed 
container  in  which  a moth  repellent  has 
been  liberally  sprinkled. 


I 3i 

White  with  some  scarlet,  and  gray  with 
some  brown  and  a bit  of  red,  are  fine  color 
combinations  for  deer  hair  and  chenille 
bass  bugs. 

Bass  move  into  the  deeper  holes  in  creeks 
and  rivers,  and  also  in  lakes,  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  angler  must  change  his  methods  a 
bit.  Artificial  lures  must  travel  deep,  while 
the  bait  fisherman  will  find  that  large,  lively 
minnows  bring  the  best  results. 


The  three-spined  stickleback  is  so  named 
because  of  the  sharp  isolated  spines  on  the 
back.  These  fish  are  known  for  their  ability 
to  build  nests  from  available  vegetation,  with 
front  and  back  entrances  leading  to  a tubular 
hallway. 

The  male  alone  builds  this  nest  and 
“cements”  it  together  with  a sticky,  thread- 
like secretion  from  his  body  which  he 
manages  to  work  into  the  inner  sides  of  the 
nest,  where  it  hardens. 


Smallmouth  bass  like  fast  water,  but  to 
fish  for  them  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  bait 


Charles  H.  Schnable  of  Reading  with  the  largest  trout  ever  caught  at  the  Spring  Creek  Project  of 
the  Fish  Commission.  A rainbow,  weighing  8 pounds,  one  ounce,  it  was  taken  on  a four-ounce 
fly  rod,  a 2 pound  test  tippet  and  a number  20  Coachman  fly. 
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The  undershell  of  the  snapping  turtle  affords  it  comparatively  little  protection  as 
reckoned  by  some  of  the  other  species  of  turtles. 


Ace  Fish  Predators 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Are  turtles  a menace  to  fishing?  Do  they 
benefit  fishing  or  have  any  relation  at  all 
to  game-fish,  crops?  What  should  be  the 
fish  manager’s  attitude  toward  the  aquatic 
members  of  this  group  of  reptiles?  The 
Michigan  Cooperative  Fish  Management  Unit 
has  obtained  data  useful  in  answering  these 
and  related  questions,  as  a part  of  its  fish 
predator  studies. 

The  information  obtained  is  largely  from 
the  laboratory  examination  of  the  content 
of  the  digestive  tracts  of  more  than  nine 
hundred  turtles,  mostly  from  southern  Michi- 
gan. Nearly  all  of  the  specimens  examined 
are  comprised  of  the  snapping,  Blanding’s 
map,  western  painted,  spiny  soft-shelled,  and 
musk  turtles.  Field  investigations  were 
conducted  to  determine  where  and  how  these 
animals  live,  to  find  the  relative  abundance 
of  the  various  kinds,  and  to  learn  how  they 
are  related  to  man  in  ways  other  than  as 
fish  predators. 

Most  of  the  specimens  studied  in  the  labo- 
ratory were  collected  in  conventional,  barrel- 
shaped turtle  traps.  A generally  effec- 
tive lure  was  freshly  killed  fish  that  was  placed 
in  a punctured  tin  can  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  the  trap.  Watermelon  rind  proved 
to  be  particularly  attractive  to  soft-shelled 
turtles.  Traps  yielded  the  best  results  for 
the  most  species  when  set  in  water  no  deeper 
than  the  diameter  of  the  hoops.  Favorable 
locations  seemed  to  be  on  soft  bottoms  near 
beds  of  water  lilies  or  other  aquatic  plants. 

The  food  of  these  turtles,  especially  that 
of  the  common  snapper,  differs  markedly 
from  that  recorded  by  previous  writers  based 
on  less  extensive  studies.  About  four  quarts 
of  food  from  the  stomachs  of  186  snapping 
turtles  (Chelydra  serpentina)  was  made  up 
as  follows:  one-third  water  plants,  the  second 
third,  game  fishes  and  the  last  third,  dead 
fishes  and  other  carrion,  insects,  crayfishes, 
snails,  and  clams.  Remains  of  water 
plants  made  up  a little  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  food  (about  nine  quarts)  in  the 
intestines  of  278  snappers.  These  findings  are 


considerably  at  odds  with  the  current  gen- 
eral opinions  that  this  turtle  is  entirely 
carnivorous,  and  that  its  subsists  principally 
on  fish  and  young  waterfowl. 

On  the  basis  of  the  materials  examined 
it  seems  that  of  the  six  common  aquatic 
turtles,  the  snapper  alone  eats  appreciable 
amounts  of  fish.  In  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  significance  of  the  snapper  to  game 
fish  populations,  the  following  estimates  seem 
justified.  It  may  be  assumed  that  each  of 
the  186  stomachs  which  contained  food  held 
the  remains  of  more  than  one  “meal.”  To- 
gether these  may  be  taken  to  total  545 
“meals.”  The  275  game  fishes  eaten  by  these 


turtles  then  averages  about  six-tenths  of 
an  individual  per  feeding.  In  other  words, 
these  snappers  may  average  only  about  one 
game  fish  for  every  two  meals.  According 
to  data  obtained  on  snapping  turtle  popu- 
lations in  two  lakes,  this  turtle  averaged 
about  two  individuals  for  each  acre  of  sur- 
face area.  The  average  daily  loss  of  game 
fish  due  to  snappers  in  such  waters  might 
thus  be  one  fish  per  acre.  This  is  a very 
small  part  of  the  effect  of  the  total  predation 
pressure  on  the  game  fish  population  in  any 
body  of  water  and  in  itself  is  doubtless  not 
a determiner  of  good  or  bad  fishing. 

Since  the  snapping  turtle  may  account 


Isowctric  Vilw  or  Twtll  Trap 


View  or  Tuwtlc  TBAr 
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Diagram  of  turtle  trap  which  has  been  used  successfully  on  Lake  Erie  by  professional  turtle  hunters. 
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Plans  call  tor  zlA'  mesh,  traps  to  be  / 7 mesh 
LONG  AND  S9  MESH  ROUND. 


Plan  of  turtle  trap  used  in  the  snapping  turtle  control  campaign  in  Connecticut. 


in  part  for  poor  catches  of  fishes  by  anglers 
on  certain  waters,  perhaps  thanks  are  due 
the  commercial  turtle  hunters  who  are  fast 
reducing  the  numbers  of  these  slow-growing 
reptiles.  On  some  waters,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  a reduction  of  the  - numbers 
of  sub-legal  fishes  by  this  turtle  and  other 
fish  predators  is  beneficial  to  the  angler. 
That  a given  body  of  water  can  produce  only 
so  many  pounds  of  fish  annually  has  been 
known  by  carp  culturists  in  Europe  for  more 
than  a hundred  years.  If  the  fish  are 
large,  they  will  be  few;  if  small,  many.  Pre- 
dation may,  by  reducing  numbers  in  some 
instances,  be  operating  to  ultimately  give 
fewer  but  larger  fishes  to  the  angler. 

The  following  data  concerning  the  splen- 
did snapping  turtle  control  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  in  Connecticut  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Thomas  E.  Rose,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  Protection  in  Connecti- 
cut. 

“Connecticut  has  had  a rather  intensive 
turtle  trapping  program  for  about  ten  years. 


In  1938  we  started  gathering  some  data  on 
this  subject.  For  the  biennium  July,  1938, 
to  June  30,  1940,  a total  of  2,906  turtles 
weighing  36,555  pounds  were  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Warden  Service.  During  the 
1940  season  1,207  turtles  were  taken,  weighing 
a total  of  14,258  pounds.  The  department 
is  not  entirely  satisfied  that  this  is  a neces- 
sary activity  and,  for  this  reason,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  food  habits  of  this  reptile 
has  been  made  at  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut to  determine  its  predator  signfi- 
cance.  The  investigation  is  being  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Neil  Hosley. 
The  University  is  not  ready  as  yet  to  publish 
the  results  of  the  investigation,  but  I feel 
certain  Dr.  Hosley  would  gladly  enlighten 
you  on  this  subject  if  you  have  any  specific 
questions  to  ask  him.  This  is  the  third 
year  that  our  department  has  been  furnishing 
the  University  with  stomach  specimens  in 
connection  with  their  investigations. 

“We  have  used  several  methods  for  taking 
turtles  and  have  found  the  most  satisfactory 
method  to  be  by  a patented  trap  manufac- 


tured by  Robert  G.  Smith,  East  Killingly, 
Connecticut.  For  best  results,  we  bait  our 
traps  with  mackerel  heads  or  other  oily 
fish  and  on  occasions,  use  canned  sardines 
or  cheap  salmon.  When  using  canned  fish, 
we  puncture  several  holes  in  same  and  sus- 
pend in  the  trap.” 


Fly  Fishing  For 

The  Novice  Angler 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

this  chub  family  often  take  the  fly  in  the 
air  the  instant  before  it  strikes  the  water. 

If  an  invisible  leader  is  used,  although 
not  an  absolute  requirement,  more  fish  will 
be  caught.  Nylon  is  especially  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  strength  and  invisi- 
bility. The  only  regret  in  using  tackle  which 
is  too  light  comes  when  an  unsuspecting 
big  one  dashes  off  with  the  fly  as  well  as  a 
generous  portion  of  the  leader. 

This  type  of  angling  should  be  executed 
as  artfully  as  if  the  fisherman  expects  his 
record  catch  to  grab  his  fly  at  every  cast. 
Use  your  tackle  just  as  properly  and  fish 
with  just  as  much  enthusiasm  as  you  do 
while  fishing  for  their  Majesties  the  trout  and 
bass.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  experience 
is  built  up.  There  is  such  a thing  as  be- 
coming a little  expert  who  fishes  for  the 
small  ones. 


Mrs.  Dot  Rumfelt  of  Millersburg  with  a brace  of 
fine  trout,  a rainbow  and  a brown,  which  she 
caught  in  the  Ladies’  Section  at  the  Spring 
Creek  Project. 
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Plugging  For  Better  Sport 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

only  the  forearm  and  the  wrist,  and  mostly 
the  latter. 

Wrist  action  is  greatly  enhanced  by  grip- 
ping the  rod  properly  and  allowing  the 
muscles  to  be  relaxed.  The  back  of  the 
hand  pointing  upward,  the  wrist  is  snapped 
from  a horizontal  to  a vertical  position  and 
instantly  back  to  horizontal  on  a one-two 
count.  The  fingers  are  brought  into  play  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  wrist.  Pull  up  with 
the  index  finger  and  press  down  with  the 
heel  of  the  hand  on  the  count  of  one.  Press 
down  with  the  thumb  and  pull  up  with  the 
little  finger  on  the  count  of  two. 

The  novice  will  have  some  difficulty  keep- 
ing his  arm  still  while  he  develops  this  wrist 
motion.  Holding  a magazine  or  some  similar 
object  against  his  side  with  the  elbow  while 
casting  will  be  a help,  but  this  practice  should 
be  discontinued  just  as  soon  as  he  has 
learned  to  get  the  full  action  of  the  rod 
from  the  wrist  alone.  Otherwise  he  is  apt 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  pressing  the  elbow 
into  his  side  and  develop  an  awkward  style 
that  will  interfere  with  his  accuracy.  The 
upper  arm  should  hang  in  a natural  vertical 
position,  completely  relaxed. 

The  Overhead  Cast 

The  proper  wrist  action  will  bring  the  rod 
up  to  a nearly  vertical  position  with  the  tip 
almost  directly  over  the  caster’s  head.  This 
is  known  as  the  back-cast  or  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  overhead  cast.  The  instant  this 
is  completed  snap  the  rod  forward  using 
the  thumb,  little  finger,  and  wrist  as  de- 
scribed above;  at  the  same  time  release  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  reel  allow- 
ing the  plug  to  fly  forward.  The  first  few 
attempts  will  probably  result  in  the  plug 
flying  up  in  the  air  or  hitting  the  ground 
right  in  front  of  the  caster.  Practice  will 
soon  show  him  the  correct  angle  to  release 
the  thumb  pressure,  so  that  the  forward 
flight  of  the  plug  will  be  nearly  horizontal 
to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Stop  the  forward  movement  of  the  rod 
when  it  reaches  an  angle  of  about  60  de- 
grees with  the  ground.  Hold  the  rod  in  this 
position  until  the  plug  is  directly  above  the 
spot  you  wish  to  place  it.  Then  apply 
enough  pressure  on  the  spool  with  the  thumb 
to  cause  the  plug  to  drop  and  at  the  same 
time  lower  the  tip  of  your  rod  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Other  Styles  of  Casting 

Frequently  overhanging  branches  will  not 
permit  the  overhead  cast  so  we  resort  to  the 
side-cast.  The  principles  involved  are  ex- 
actly the  same  except  that  the  entire  fore- 
arm is  turned  to  the  right  so  that  the  spool 
of  the  reel  is  held  in  a horizontal  position 
instead  of  vertical.  The  same  wrist  action 
then  brings  the  tip  of  the  rod  to  the  right  of 
the  caster.  The  rod  is  kept  as  nearly  hori- 
zontal as  possible.  Considerable  practice  will 
be  needed  in  timing  the  pressure  release  so 
that  the  plug  will  not  fly  too  far  to  the  right 
or  left  of  its  objective. 

The  backhand  or  flip  cast  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  convenient  when  casting  from  an 
awkward  position.  This  is  executed  with  a 
reverse  wrist  movement  and  generally  a short 
rod.  The  plug  is  released  on  the  upward 
and  forward  cast. 

Left-handed  casting  in  all  of  the  above 


Casting  plug,  Catharine  Swank  of  Wilkes-Barre 
caught  this  fine  largemouth  bass  in  Naomi  Lake 
in  the  Poconos.  It  tipped  the  scales  at  five 
pounds,  one  ounce. 

styles  will  be  found  a great  convenience 
when  a quick  retrieve  is  necessary.  If  a level 
winding  reel  is  used,  the  time  wasted  in 
changing  hands  is  eliminated.  The  technique 
is  the  same  as  that  of  right-handed  casting 
except,  of  course,  the  position  of  the  reel  is 
exactly  reversed. 

Retrieving 

The  instant  the  plug  touches  the  surface 
of  the  water  grasp  the  handle  of  the  rod  with 
your  left  hand  in  readiness  for  retrieving. 
The  method  depends  largely  on  the  style  of 
the  plug  used.  With  some  plugs  designed  to 
dive  deep  under  the  water,  I have  found  it 
very  effective  to  reel  in  a few  feet,  then  stop, 
allowing  the  plug  to  return  to  the  surface, 
and  then  reel  in  a few  feet  more,  repeating 
this  several  times.  In  the  case  of  some 
wobblers  that  stay  near  the  surface,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  reel  in  at  a slow  steady 
speed  using  your  own  judgment  to  make  it 
appear  as  nearly  as  possible  like  some  form 
of  aquatic  life  in  motion. 

If  a spoon  or  spinner  is  used,  or  a com- 
bination such  as  that  old  reliable  spoon,  fly, 
and  pork-rind,  a continuous  motion  is  neces- 
sary to  attract  the  fish  and  lure  him  to  his 
capture.  Another  method  often  used  ef- 
fectively by  anglers  is  to  vary  the  speed 
by  making  a few  fast  turns  of  the  spool  and 
then  a few  slow  turns.  However,  experi- 
ence is  the  best  teacher  and  after  trying  out 
several  different  methods  of  retrieving  you 
will  probably  adopt  a style  all  your  own, 
but  always  remember  to  start  it  the  instant 
the  lure  touches  the  water. 

Wh-a-a-a-a-am!  A Strike 

Except  for  the  sensation  experienced  by 
the  bride  during  the  wedding  ceremony,  I 
can  think  of  no  earthly  thrill  equal  to  that 
feeling  you  get  when  the  fish  makes  his 
initial  tug  at  your  lure.  The  tip  of  your 
rod  is  suddenly  jerked  in  the  direction  of 


that  suspicious  looking  rock.  Z-z-z-z-ing- 
The  reel  sings  as  the  line  is  stripped  off  like 
greased  lightning.  You  “come  out  of  it”  with 
an  unexplainable  feeling  in  the  vicinity  of 
your  spinal  column — one  you  can  feel  clear 
down  to  your  toes.  Brother,  you’ve  got  a 
battle  on  your  hands. 

I’ve  seen  old-timers  take  it  calmly,  and 
bring  him  in  with  the  skill  obtained  from 
years  of  experience.  I’ve  seen  the  novice 
get  so  excited  that  he  loses,  first  his  head, 
then  the  fish.  But,  expert  or  novice,  calm 
or  excitable,  each  gets  the  same  thrill  and 
his  visible  reaction  is  only  indicative  of  his 
self  control. 

There  is  no  rule-of-thumb  method  for 
playing  a fish.  Keep  the  line  taut  as  possible 
without  pulling  it  away;  don’t  hurry;  and, 
above  all,  keep  your  head.  Concentrate  on 
yourself  and  your  actions  rather  than  the 
fish.  If  he  gets  away,  it’s  a ten-to-one  shot 
you  gave  him  an  opportunity  that,  even  a 
fish,  couldn’t  overlook. 

It’s  a matter  of  endurance,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  keeping  in  command  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  his  runs  become  less  frequent,  his 
struggles  less  active,  and  you  feel  that  his 
resistance  is  about  spent,  then,  and  only  then, 
slowly  guide  him  over  your  waiting  net. 
Brother  you’ve  won! 


COLUMBIA  CLUB  DINNER 
SUCCESS 

Some  225  members  and  guests  of  the 
Columbia  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  en- 
joyed their  fifth  annual  banquet  at  the  Scott 
Township  Consolidated  School  at  Espy  with 
featured  addresses  by  M.  E.  Shoemaker,  of 
Laceyville,  and  District  Attorney  C.  William 
Kreisher. 

The  Magee  Carpet  Company  orchestra  pro- 
vided a fine  program  of  music  during  the 
dinner,  the  program  following  in  the  school 
auditorium  and  with  W.  C.  Forney,  president 
of  the  club,  presiding. 

Mark  Hagenbuch,  local  game  protector, 
and  Harry  Carl,  local  fish  warden,  were  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Shoemaker  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  conservation  for  the  good  of  all  and 
said  one  of  its  fruits  is  better  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  district  attorney  pointed 
out  the  great  damage  that  can  come  from 
stream  pollution  and  urged  that  all  sports- 
men be  always  on  the  alert  against  this  and 
also  active  in  elimination  of  pollution  where 
it  now  exists.  Motion  pictures  on  wild  life 
were  another  feature  of  the  night. 

Delmar  Johnson  of  Bloomsburg,  received 
the  door  prize,  a $25  South  Bend  fly  rod. 
Other  awards  with  the  prize,  donor  and  re- 
cipient listed  in  that  order;  Esso  oil,  L.  C. 
Larish;  radio,  Dewey  Harris,  Arthur  Heim- 
bach;  prize,  Rea  and  Derick,  Jack  Hyde; 
prize,  H.  & C.,  Walter  Goodman;  prize,  Fink’s, 
Bob  Hurt;  net,  Shuman’s  hardware,  Ralph 
Byrem;  rug,  Magee  Carpet  Company,  LeRoy 
Ohl;  cake,  Letterman  Baking  Company,  Mr. 
Fenstermacher;  oil,  Charles  Girton,  C.  A. 
Merrill;  auto  fan,  Welliver  Auto  Parts, 
Charles  Jacobs;  five  quarts  of  oil,  Joe  Bur- 
nett, H.  Devine;  lubrication,  Clarence  Gul- 
liver, James  Dyke;  fish  line,  Ray  DuBois, 
George  A.  Zeigler;  oil,  Housenick  Motor 
Company,  Jake  Hill;  knife,  H.  B.  Sharpless, 
Harold  Unger;  prize,  Eisenhauer’s,  Maude 
Mosher;  cigars,  B.  F.  Carter,  Paul  Stauffer; 
belt,  Fred  R.  Hippensteel,  Joe  Allen. 
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Spinners  For  Smallmouth 
Bass 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

etc.,  form  the  natural  food  of  the  bass  and 
as  an  old  fishing  associate  of  mine  once  said, 
“If  you  were  offered  a synthetic  meal,  you 
would  certainly  spurn  it,  but  give  a bass 
a flash  of  gold  with  the  addition  of  a bit  of 
color  and  action  on  impulse  gives  way  to 
better  judgment,  even  with  the  old  warriors 
that  carry  battle  scars  from  previous  errors 
with  steel  and  feathers.” 

For  the  past  several  years  I have  kept  a 
record  of  the  colors  that  attracted  the  most 
bass  and  the  color  used  for  the  largest  bass 
we  managed  to  snare,  as  well  as  the  type  of 
water  and  time  of  day  the  fish  were  caught. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
spinner  sizes,  colors  and  colors  of  flies.  Under 
most  conditions  a copper  or  brass  spinner  of 
size  No.  2 will  take  fish  quite  consistently. 
If  the  water  is  discolored  a nickled  spinner 
of  large  size  will  yield  better  results. 

There  is  quite  a variety  of  sizes,  shapes 
and  combinations  of  spinners  on  the  market 
and  after  a bit  of  experiment,  you  will  likely 
gain  faith  in  one  or  other  of  these  types  and 
sizes.  The  oval  or  Idaho  type  spinner  has  a 
tendency  to  swing  away  from  the  shaft  as  it 
revolves,  while  the  slender  willow  leaf  type 
spins  closer  to  the  shaft.  A very  successful 
spinner  for  lowery  conditions  with  discolored 
water,  is  the  so-called  June  bug  spinner  with 
its  flash  of  red  enamel.  Then  there  are 
those  types  of  spinner  blades  attached  directly 
to  the  fly  or  detachable  that  are  known  as 
pilot  and  propeller  blades.  One  that  the 
large  fly  manufacturers  has  for  sale  a feather 
minnow,  with  a lead  head  and  detachable 
half-propeller  spinner.  These  lures  are  very 
successful  but  the  spinners  are  not  procur- 
able in  brass  so  I made  a few  from  sheet 
brass  and  to  say  the  least,  the  results  at- 
tained were  very  gratifying.  When  bass  are 
very  hard  to  attract,  they  can  often  be  pro- 
voked into  striking  by  the  use  of  a double 
spinner  ahead  of  a large  fly  or  streamer. 
This,  I believe,  will  induce  more  strikes  then 
any  other  type  of  spinner  combination  on 
the  market.  In  fact  some  of  our  successful 
bass  fishermen  will  use  no  other  type. 

The  type  of  fly  to  be  used  with  the  various 
spinners  is  largely  a matter  of  choice  but 
the  more  colorful  patterns  are  decidedly  bet- 
ter producers  as  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned. Our  records  for  the  past  three 
years  show  the  highest  number  of  bass  were 
caught  on  a No.  1 Parma-belle  type  fly  or 
streamer.  The  yellow  sally  also  produced 
a high  percentage  of  the  fish  taken.  The 
dark  Edison  tiger  is  very  popular,  a good 
producer  and  scores  on  some  of  the  heavier 
fish  taken.  The  largest  bass  we  took  from 
the  Juniata  River  and  Shermans  Creek  were 
taken  on  a tan  or  ginger  colored  streamer. 
So  enthusiastic  over  the  ginger  streamer  was 
one  of  my  fishing  companions  that  not  being 
able  to  secure  larger  ginger  feathers,  he 
clipped  the  neighbor’s  Collie  dog  and  amus- 
ingly enough  he  scored  some  of  his  heaviest 
catches  on  the  Collie  streamer.  The  best 
catches  in  all  cases  were  made  with  No.  2 
spinners. 

The  type  of  water  to  be  fished  is  often  a 
question  that  confronts  the  novice  at  the  fly 
and  spinner  game  and  often  the  best  waters 
are  passed  over.  Don’t  spend  too  much  time 
on  the  deep  pools.  Work  the  more  shallow 
runs  around  submerged  rocks,  along  grass 


patches  and  submerged  logs.  Riffles  with  sub- 
merged boulders  always  offer  possibilities  for 
the  fly  and  spinner  enthusiast  and  the  dark 
waters  along  undercut  banks  offer  excellent 
protection  for  bass.  The  smallmouth  is  a 
sneaky  fellow  and  likes  to  lie  in  the  dark 
spots  were  shadows  blend  in  with  his  gen- 
eral color  scheme.  Usually  from  such  spots 
he  can  dart  out  at  any  luckless  creature  that 
may  venture  too  close  to  his  hiding  place, 
so  by  all  means  pick  out  the  dark  shadowy 
places.  Cause  as  little  disturbance  as  pos- 
sible in  wading  and  allow  the  little  spinner 
to  cause  the  disturbance  by  churning  the 
water  around  the  fly,  thereby  concealing  its 
true  identity. 

Many  fishermen  feel  that  they  cannot  fish 
flies  and  spinners  because  they  lack  equip- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive 
equipment  for  this  type  of  fishing.  One  of 
my  fishing  associates  still  uses  his  old  bait 
outfit,  a steel  rod  and  oiled  silk  line  for 
bucktail  and  spinner  fishing  and  catches  as 
many  fish  as  the  average. 

It  is  surprising  how  long  it  takes  for  some 
fellows  to  realize  the  amount  of  real  sport 
that  can  be  attained  by  the  above  described 
method.  Little  do  they  realize  the  toll  of 
bait-fish  taken  from  the  stream  annually, 
naturally  lessening  the  amount  of  forage  in 
the  stream. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  fly  and  spinner  for  smallmouths,  for  your 
own  satisfaction  try  a double  spinner  with 
a large  No.  1 Parma-belle  fly  attached.  Let 
your  fishing  companion  fish  live-bait,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  you  will  have  achieved 
three  things.  You  will  have  converted  your 
companion,  conserved  the  natural  stream 
forage,  and  convinced  yourself,  not  to  men- 
tion the  added  thrills  without  the  messy 
securing  and  handling  of  live-bait. 


NEW  BOOKLET  ON  WELD  DUCKS 

A long-felt  need  for  a handy,  pocket  size 
booklet  to  serve  as  an  instant  identification 
for  the  duck  shooter’s  game  is  filled  by  the 
new  publication  Wild  Ducks,  just  issued 
by  the  American  Wildlife  Institute. 

The  booklet  not  only  serves  as  an  identi- 
fication aid,  but  is  filled  with  interesting  as 
well  as  educational  reading  material,  pre- 
pared by  the  country’s  foremost  authorities. 

Sixteen  8-color  lithographs,  drawn  by  Fred 
Everett,  form  the  basis  around  which  the 


booklet  is  built.  Male  and  female  mallard, 
American  pintail,  blue-winged  teal,  green- 
winged teal,  cinnamon  teal,  shoveller,  bald- 
pate,  greater  scaup,  ring-necked,  American 
golden-eye,  wood  duck,  canvasback,  ruddy, 
red-head  and  buffle-head  are  depicted.  The 
male  of  the  black  duck  and  gadwall  are  also 
shown  in  the  4%  by  4%  illustrations.  Maps 
showing  the  breeding  range  and  wintering 
range  of  each  species  are  also  included  in 
the  illustrations.  A six-color  lithograph 
forms  the  front  cover  and  the  back  cover  is 
devoted  to  a colored  map  showing  the  prin- 
cipal migration  routes. 

The  written  text  of  the  booklet  includes  a 
foreword  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Director 
of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice; an  interesting  story  by  Colonel  H.  P. 
Sheldon  and  a story  on  The  Waterfowl  Fly- 
ways,  by  Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  America’s 
foremost  authority  on  this  subject. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  artist  and 
authors  complete  the  36-page  publication. 
The  booklet  has  been  printed  on  the  finest 
of  paper  so  that  the  illustrations  are  suitable 
for  framing. 

The  booklet  Wild  Ducks,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  sportsman,  may  be 
obtained  for  25  cents  from  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute,  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Did  You  Ever  Go  Back? 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

quiet,  serious,  studious,  true  blue  and  earn- 
est, man  square  all  over  and  to  the  last  ditch, 
a better  pal  man  never  had.  All  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy — and  look  at  the 
damn  thing  now! 

But  it  is  time  to  get  along.  Next  is  the  old 
Wood’s  Hole,  seldom  visited  and  only  in- 
frequently fished.  Last  time  there  you  were 
in  the  company  of  Ock — wonder  where  he  is, 
what’s  he  doing  now?  The  quiet  pool  still 
simmers  sleepily,  the  same  red  shale  rock, 
almost  the  identical  water  lilies.  Ock  had 
taken  you  there  to  do  some  nocturnal  fishing 
for  eels,  he  to  demonstrate  the  how  of  it, 
but  as  so  often  the  case,  the  tyro  caught  the 
only  prize,  a pathetically  small  although 
highly  slimy  specimen  at  that.  You  remained 
long  after  midnight  while  night  hawks  and 
hoot  owls  gave  vent  to  their  hunting  call 
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S.  J.  Collins,  veteran  Adams  County  sportsman,  and  Mrs.  Collins,  standing  directly  on  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line  at  “The  Point”  where  Rock  and  Marsh  Creeks  unite  to  form  Maryland’s  Monocacy. 
Mr.  Collins  is  fishing  Marsh  Creek  in  Maryland;  Mrs.  Collins’  lure  rests  in  Rock  Creek  and 

Pennsylvania. 


{from  the  big  trees  right  behind.  Chuckling 
you  reminisce,  a suspicion  lurks  perhaps  the 
long  stay  was  in  part  attributable  to  a vague 
fear  of  the  darkness  under  the  big  trees,  the 
path  homeward  leading  half  a mile  or  so 
that  way.  Anyway  as  fading  memory  recalls, 
a drizzle  began  to  fall  and  removal  became 
imperative,  hasty  and  not  in  good  order. 
About  ten  or  eleven  years  old  at  the  time! 

Next  in  line  comes  Bushman’s  Bottom,  then 
the  Grapevine  Hole.  Surprise  of  surprises — 
a sudden  jolt,  a savage  lunge — it  could  only 
be  a bass.  And  a right  nice  one  at  that — 
eleven  inches.  Never  were  you  more  pleased 
with  a fish;  carefully,  almost  caressingly  he 
is  released.  A Rock  Creek  bigmouth  after 
twenty-four  years!  And  then  another,  a wee 
bit  smaller— followed  by  a scrappy  little 
nine  incher.  All  released  and  that  was  the 
works,  no  more.  Swartz’s  Rocks  just  be- 
low, site  of  a Civil  War  Hospital  and  still 
showing  the  depressions  of  the  old  pits  along 
the  red  shale  hillside — always  unlucky  for 
you — today  it  offers  up  a bullhead  catfish 
and  on  a fly!  Tie  to  that  one!  Next  comes 
Fissel’s  Ford  and  another  brace  of  10-inch 
flyers,  and  through  the  bushes  right  ahead 
shines  the  Elm  Tree  channel. 

The  Elm  Tree,  toast  of  your  youth!  The 
old  gang  had  worn  the  grasses  from  the 
banks;  their  bare  feet  had  smoothed  off  the 
red  shale  shelving  into  a jittery  pathway. 
Initials  were  carved  a thousand  times  into 
the  elm’s  slippery  bark.  Here  you  and  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  caught  hundreds  of  sunnies, 
the  supply  seeming  inexhaustible.  Right  there 
sister  Deet  snared  a mighty  sucker  once 
upon  the  time,  and  you  received  an  unmerci- 
ful kidding  from  all  the  village,  and  how  you 
worked  and  prayed  for  a full  week  to 
duplicate  the  catch.  It  just  wasn’t  in  the 
books;  several  nice  ones  came  your  way, 
but  Sis  rested  on  her  laurels  and  her  high 
estate,  and  the  loftiness  was  not  altogether 
the  silent  kind  either.  Here  gallant  little 
Hookie  had  his  adventure  with  the  big 
snapper,  a story  mishap  to  be  unfolded  on 
these  pages  another  day.  The  old  banks 
echoed  to  the  boyish  laughter  of  Francis — 
he  who’s  young  life  was  to  be  cut  short 
“Looking  at  ’em  and  going  over” — torn  to 
bits  by  shrapnel  on  a blasted  hillock  along 
the  Marne — and  not  yet  old  enough  to  vote. 
Here,  too,  with  the  gang  sometimes  fished 
genial,  laughing  Joe,  a colored  lad  and 
somewhat  older — he  died  in  the  Argonne  as 
the  roaring  Buffalos  of  the  93rd  smashed 
into  that  tangled  bloody  hell. 

Entwined  in  this  very  spot  is  one  of  the 
most  lasting  and  poignant  memories  of  a 
wonderful  dad — here  one  day  you  suddenly 
began  to  realize  he  was  growing  old.  It 
was  at  the  noonday  snack  on  the  very  last 
fishing  trip  before  you  left  the  old  home- 
stead— just  a few  minutes  previously  you 
had  landed  a nice  14-incher  a hundred  yards 
downstream.  Munching  the  dry  sandwiches 
on  the  sandbar  and  elated  over  the  nice  fish, 
you  chanced  a glance  at  the  old  fellow  sitting 
nigh,  head  haunched  down  on  the  shoulders, 
tiring  eyes  peering  out  over  the  water,  locks 
a snowy  gray  about  the  temples.  Dad  looked 
old  and  tired,  and  you  knew  his  heart  ached 
for  just  one  more  nice  one.  The  rod,  baited 
with  minnows,  lay  nearby,  tips  propped  up 
with  a stone.  Suddenly  dad’s  rod  lurched 
with  a mighty  swish,  the  line  stretched  taut 
and  headed  upstream.  You  can  still  re- 
member the  pulsating  thrill  when  the  big 
baby  broke  water — never  shall  you  for- 


get dad’s  boyish  pleasure  as  he  viewed  the 
prize — for  a moment  he  was  buoyantly,  elas- 
tically young  again — back  in  the  fiery  days 
of  youth.  Then  always  generous,  always 
gallant,  he  looks  up  with  a sly  smile  and 
says:  “Wish  you  would  have  gotten  him  too, 
Boy!  I’ve  caught  many  like  it!”  And  with 
the  pitiless  lack  of  youthful  understanding, 
how  surprised  you  were  when  he  gently 
clipped  the  hook  and  almost  reverently  left 
the  fish  scoot  free.  Likely  you  even  remon- 
strated a bit  tartily.  And  that  was  dad!  To 
the  best  of  your  knowledge  it  was  the  last 
nice  bass  he  ever  landed,  and  most  likely  the 
very  last  of  any  size. 

But  there  were  no  bass  for  the  wanderer 
at  the  Elm  Tree  this  later  day — only  three 
gallant  little  sunnies,  exact  counterparts  of 
those  we  sought  many  years  before. 

And  on  and  on  down  along  the  towering 
wooded  precipice,  past  White  Run  of  sucker 
fame,  to  Graveyard  Pond,  never  good  bass 
water,  but  the  home  of  enormous  catties 
and  lurking  carp.  The  old  pond  looks  stately 
and  picturesque,  and  just  a bit  mysterious 
and  eerie.  The  precipice  flattens  out,  the 
banks  are  low  and  lined  with  majestic  oak 
and  hickory,  at  places  almost  coming 
together  in  a canopy  high  up  over  the 
water.  A lonely  muskrat  pokes  up  an 
inquisitive  nose,  then  scurries  for  cover 
as  high  overhead  circles  a hunting  hawk 
looking  for  just  such  a delectable  tidbit.  A 
snake  dives  from  a bushy  growth,  and  turtles 
flee  sun  baked  logs,  a jay  screams — appar- 
ently it  has  been  a long  time  since  the 
presence  of  man  profaned  the  lonesome  still- 
ness of  the  place.  High  up  on  the  windswept 
hilltop  reposes  the  old  cemetery  from  which 
the  pond  takes  a name,  an  ancient  burial 
ground,  now  abandoned  and  almost  for- 
gotten, weed  grown  and  a mile  away  from 
the  earnest  habitation.  The  past  of  a na- 
tion lays  buried  there,  serenaded  by  the  hoot 
of  the  mournful  owl,  the  dirge  of  the  winter 
storm.  Names  and  dates  are  almost  obli- 
tered  on  many  stones,  most  of  them  kissed 
by  the  suns,  caressed  by  the  dews,  pelted  by 
the  rains  of  a century  and  more.  Pioneers 
and  their  consorts — some  followed  Wash- 
ington, others  Old  Hickory,  a few  marched 
with  Winfield  Scott  or  Zach  Taylor,  surely  a 
goodly  platoon  knew  the  long  roll  of  Father 


Abraham’s  Boys  in  Blue.  But  most  probably 
were  just  folks.  Hardy,  picturesque  and 
rugged — just  such  a place  would  they  choose 
for  the  long  sleep. 

And  off  to  one  corner  ene  suspects  may 
lay  some  of  Dixie’s  missing  sons  who  fell 
on  the  mangled  fields  of  Gettysburg. 

Ever  downstream  and  under  the  old  iron 
bridge  into  Lott’s  meadow.  Once  nice  bass 
lurked  in  the  deep  silent  pools.  Things  seem 
quiet  as  the  fly  searches  in  and  out  among 
the  gnarled  roots  and  submerged  rocks. 
Suddenly  on  a lazy,  pensive  retrieve  nigh 
unto  a rotting  stump,  there  is  a mighty 
smashing  strike — something  big  hanging  on. 
Carefully  the  fighter  is  led  around,  easily 
he  is  worn  down  and  the  wanderer  peers  into 
the  landing  net  with  ill  concealed  curiosity. 
Fifteen  inches  or  you’re  a heathen.  Carefully 
the  lusty  battler  is  released;  your  heart  feels 
a surge  of  well  being  as  he  frisks  away.  Just 
like  yourself,  he  seems  somehow  out  of  place 
in  these  haunted  surroundings  of  a most 
eventful  past. 

Right  around  the  bend  is  Red  Rock,  never 
famous  for  bass,  but  now  and  then  a big 
one.  Whimsically  you  survey  the  surround- 
ings. Across  the  way  the  once  magnificent 
timber  has  been  cut,  only  ghastly  skeletons 
remaining  to  mark  the  place.  Yonder  is  the 
very  sapling  now  grown  to  a sizable  tree, 
up  which  Rider’s  bull  once  chased  you  and 
held  watchful  sway  at  the  base  nigh  unto 
half  a day.  There  is  a little  cove  where 
one  Ascension  Day  the  eight  or  nine  year 
old  lad  caught  about  a dozen  sunnies  and 
left  them  in  a mesh  bag  tied  to  a willow 
as  the  picnic  lunch  occupied  attention.  Re- 
turning a snake  had  crawled  through  the 
mesh,  swallowing  half  a dozen  of  the  fish. 
Broken-hearted,  there  was  at  least  a measure 
of  satisfaction  as  Dad  dispatched  the  serpent. 
And  by  gosh — rotting  on  the  ground  still 
seems  to  be  traces  of  the  gigantic  hollow 
sycamore  log  cut  into  cord  length  by  several 
woodsmen  that  day.  Sawing  through,  they 
found  a mother  watersnake  cut  in  twain 
and  a vertible  swarm  of  six  inch  babes 
scurrying  hither  and  yon.  If  memory  serves 
aright,  some  thirty  or  forty  snakes  were 
massacred  then  and  there. 

Thence  down  through  the  cut  over  bottom 
land,  picking  a careful  way  amid  the  lush 
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undergrowth  and  blackberry  thickets.  Old 
White  Rock  looms  up  in  the  distance,  the 
same  rocky  precipice  with  spring  water  ooz- 
ing from  the  whitish  red  shale  and  trickling 
down  to  the  creek,  the  same  pine  trees  and 
oaks  on  the  bluff.  A buck  squirrel  barks 
in  the  thicket;  far  over  the  hill  comes  an 
answering  challenge.  Here  once  you  caught 
youth’s  biggest  bass,  many  the  happy  hour 
spent  under  the  shadow  of  those  bluffs.  And 
today,  two  courageous  largemouth  smack  at 
the  fly- — almost  it  seems  like  old  times. 

Just  below  is  the  Taneytown  road.  Twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  ago,  a picturesque  wooden 
covered  bridge  spanned  the  sluggish  water, 
and  the  sunny  and  bass  hole  right  beneath 
and  around  the  piers  was  wonderous  to  con- 
template. But  nowadays  an  ultra-modem 
concrete  structure  holds  sway  and  the  trick- 
let  below  is  scarcely  a foot  in  depth,  just 
a nice  oozy  mudhole  for  the  ducks. 

Down  and  down  and  down  you  journey  a 
mile  or  more  through  rough  going,  passing 
on  the  way  old  Rock  Chapel,  another  linger- 
ing landmark  of  an  almost  legendary  past. 
Weed  grown  and  bramble  studded,  by  some 
miraculous  fate  the  rough  hewn  stone  steps 
are  still  in  place,  the-  only  evidence  other 
than  hearsay  that  a God  fearing  community 
once  worshipped  there.  And  now  the  wan- 
derer nears  the  end  of  the  trail — just  around 
the  bend  is  Benner’s  Pond,  the  last  place  time 
will  permit  this  day.  Although  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line  is  yet  several  miles  distant, 
the  sun  is  sinking  rapidly  toward  the  Moun- 
tains in  the  west  and  you  hope  to  have  a 
rendezvous  with  the  sunset  on  Big  Round 
Top  standing  back  up  there  some  three  or 
four  miles  away  like  a majestic  sentinel  of 
liberty  against  a freeborn  sky. 

Ah-hh-h-h-h!  There  is  a swirl  against 
the  rocky  outcropping,  looking  just  as  of 
yore,  and  where  old  Dad  took  the  finest 
bass  ever  your  pleasure  to  see  caught.  The 
timber  on  the  far  bluff  has  been  cut  away, 
but  big  rocks  forever  enshrined  in  memory 
lurk  right  beneath  the  surface.  Bass  used  to 
hide  thereabouts.  By  George,  that’s  a nice 
one  hanging  on  now!  And  then  another,  and 
still  another.  Makes  a fellow  feel  good.  Al- 
most you  look  up  to  hear  the  hail  of 
genial  Ed  Benner,  he  who  welcomed  every 
fisherman  with  hearty  good  cheer.  Never 
fishing  himself,  Ed  loved  to  watch  old  Dad 
snake  out  those  scrappy  bronze-backs  living 
along  the  farm.  For  a fleeting  instant  you 
feel  their  dual  presence— you  are  not  alone — 
surely  Ed  and  Dad  are  watching  now. 

Too  bad!  The  old  squirrel  den  hickory  in 
the  gully  is  gone  and  a distinct  pang  of  chilly 
emptiness  engulfs  the  reminiscing.  The  den 
limb  hung  out  over  the  water  and  one  had 
to  be  careful  in  shooting.  Half  dead  squirrels 
sometimes  have  a habit  of  sinking  quickly. 
There’s  the  stump,  blackened,  dull,  weather 
beaten,  probably  cut  many  the  year  already. 
But  wait — sure,  that  elm  along  side  is  the 
very  one  whereon  the  bushy  tails  were  wont 
to  build  leaf  nests,  positively  the  same,  only 
a lot  thicker  across  the  stump  nowadays.  And 
up  there  is  the  crotch  from  which 
you  blasted  two  squirrels  with  one  shot. 
They  were  chasing  one  another  around  and 
around  the  tree  when  the  sights  trued  up. 
How  proud  when  Dad  beamed  approval, 
only  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  the  12 
gauge  just  a bit  heavy  for  a kid  to  handle, 
not  to  mention  holding  steady. 

And  the  old  white  sycamore,  the  very  tree 
behind  which  Dan  Cupid  lurked  when  the 
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Plugs  work  well  on  southern  bass,  too.  Special 
Warden  A.  J.  Socher  submits  the  proof  in  this 
picture  of  J.  Naismith,  Pittsburgh,  with  a Ten- 
nesee  largemouth  taken  on  a River  Runt. 

lad  and  lass  who  were  to  become  your  Pop 
and  Mom  together  fought  and  subdued  prob- 
ably the  biggest  largemouth  ever  to  come 
from  old  Rock  Creek.  That  tree  was  per- 
haps good  size  already  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  gave  birth  to  a new  nation. 
No  bass  at  this  spot  today,  not  even  a flyer. 
A hundred  yards  downstream  where  the 
dry  wash  forms  a tiny  delta  is  the  last 
chance.  Hereabouts  once  loafed  bass  aplenty, 
but  the  familiar  log  that  lay  half  submerged 
at  the  deepest  spot  near  the  bank  has  passed 
with  the  hurrying  years.  Still  there  are  lily 
pads,  some  inviting  roots  and  a couple  bass, 
not  big  but  scrappy  ten  to  eleven  inchers. 
And  the  last  cast  to  a tiny  pool  on  the 
opposite  shore  brings  the  gamest  sunny 
perhaps  you  ever  caught.  That  is  enough,  a 
fitting  memory  to  cherish,  a poignant  good- 
bye. Not  looking  back,  you  doubt  if  the 
waters  of  Rock  Creek  shall  ever  caress  these 
ageing  legs  again — at  least  on  a fishing  trip. 

And  then  just  to  end  the  day  rightly,  you 
keep  the  rendezvous,  climb  to  the  majestic 
summit  of  Big  Round  Top,  to  commune  all 
alone  with  the  trees,  the  sky  and  God — to 
sit  once  again  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
gazing  out  into  the  west  at  the  setting  sun. 
Many  times  as  a boy  you  had  fled  there, 
always  to  battle  something  out  alone,  always 
looking  toward  the  west  and  the  dying  sun — 
the  last  time  back  in  war  days  you  fought 
the  greatest  battle  of  your  life.  There  was 
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something  sympathetic,  something  akin  to 
your  innermost  self,  in  the  cold  rugged 
granite— scarred,  reticent,  lonely — apparently 
wanting  to  be  friendly  but  not  quite  up  to  it 
— with  everything  down  below  common  place 
and  inconsequential.  The  last  glittering  rays 
of  the  sun  always  seemed  to  dance  through 
the  pine  needles  to  toy  with  the  tiny  irides- 
cent grains  of  the  granite,  setting  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  aflame  with  pulsating  life,  each 
to  assume  the  shape  of  frolicing,  friendly, 
soothing,  comforting  elfins — and  it  is  just  the 
same  today  for  he  with  soul  atune  to  the 
cloistered  mysticism  of  such. 

Again  you  sit  down  at  the  old  trysting 
place  and  gaze  westward  into  the  setting 
sun,  a fiery  ball  sinking,  sinking  to  the  level 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  across  the  valley, 
then  dipping  into  the  topmost  peaks,  slowly 
sliding  down,  down,  down  until  only  the 
mellow  orange  glow  remains  to  kiss  the 
gathering  shades  of  twilight.  And  just  be- 
low the  encroaching  gloom  begins  to  en- 
shroud those  rugged  symbols  of  freedom  to 
its  protective  bosom — Devil’s  Den,  the  Valley 
of  Death,  The  Wheatfield,  Wible’s  Woods, 
the  Peach  Orchard — land  of  wonder  and 
enchantment  forever  baptized  in  America’s 
most  priceless  blood. 

A lively  little  chipmunk  dances  out  on  a 
rocky  outcropping,  cocks  his  head  and 
saucily  scolds  the  foreigner,  his  great  grand- 
sire,  ofttimes  removed,  had  eaten  from  your 
hand.  Far  down  the  hill  an  owl  hoots,  a grey 
fox  yelps,  and  the  little  striped  fellow  scur- 
ries away  to  cover.  And  maybe  you  interpret 
him  wrongly — perhaps  he  was  only  telling 
how  his  grandsire  had  spoken  of  the  boy  in 
the  long  ago — just  as  you  have  told  a won- 
dering sleepy -eyed  tousle  haired  little  girl 
of  the  friendly  striped  squirrel  way  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trail. 

Over  twenty-four  years  and  what  a differ- 
ence. How  terribly  serious  things  looked 
that  last  time — it  was  almost  the  end  of  the 
world,  black,  deepest  despair — everything 
chaos  and  ruin.  High  school  days  just  over 
— boy  and  girl  chums  eagerly  planning  on 
college  in  the  autumn — and  there  was  to  be 
no  money  for  you  and  no  way  to  get  it — 
just  not  possible  to  earn  enough  during  vaca- 
tion to  make  the  grade.  With  the  stark  real- 
ism of  youth,  you  sensed  the  approaching 
chasm — in  a few  short  weeks  you  would  be 
the  guy  left  behind  among  those  so  recently 
your  dearest  friends,  a fraud,  a phoney,  an 
upstart  who  just  did  not  belong  any  more. 
It  hadn’t  been  easy  to  eke  out  the  clothes 
for  high  school  but  several  hundred  dollars 
yearly  for  college — so  little  when  you  have 
it,  so  enormous  when  you  don’t — nary  a soul 
with  whom  to  talk  the  problem  over  nor  to 
offer  courage  in  reasoning  it  out,  a bad  spot 
became  an  all-consuming  Gargantum;  panic- 
stricken,  shame-faced  you  gave  up  and  be- 
gan to  run. 

There  was  a way  out— honorable,  manly 
and  even  then  with  calmer  perspective  per- 
haps more  proper  than  the  easier  path  of 
your  pals.  Europe  was  afire — your  sires  had 
followed  the  colors  since  the  day  of  Braddock 
ahd  Washington — what  more  fitting  than  the 
last  of  the  line  should  travel  the  same  road? 
True  it  appeared  to  your  simple  way  of 
reasoning  the  killing  urge  soared  highest  in 
those  who  did  not  have  to  go — the  grey- 
beards, the  exemptees,  the  womenfolk,  the 
speech-makers  all  clamoring  loudly  to  hang 
the  Kaiser — with  someone  else  to  do  most  of 
the  hanging  and  all  of  the  dying.  And  some- 
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how  or  other  the  whole  blamed  mess  seemed 
far  away — unreal — just  a storybook  fable — 
not  exactly  associated  with  blood,  mud,  rain, 
cold,  hunger,  suffering  and  death — just  as 
you  later  learned  it  looked  to  all  Americans 
before  they  trod  the  battlefields  of  France. 
Anyway  up  here  all  alone  the  decision  was 
made — with  no  one  to  counsel  or  with  whom 
to  confide — just  on  an  evening  such  as  this, 
kissed  by  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun  and 
nurtured  by  the  kindly  shades  of  gathering 
twilight,  one  of  Gettysburg’s  wandering  sons 
left  the  home  hearth  never  permanently  to 
return — and  tho  the  choice  may  have  been 
honorable,  there  was  no  other. 

From  thence  you  had  set  forth  with  the 
best  part  of  life  ahead;  hence  you  had  re- 
turned for  an  infinitesimal  moment  with 
probably  the  best  behind.  Foolishly  some  say 
life  begins  at  forty — for  a woman  perhaps, 
but  never  a man,  cold  insurance  statistics 
decree  otherwise.  God  intended  that  any  man 
wfio’s  a man  should  battle  the  elements,  live 
the  great  outdoors,  if  not  seriously  for  liveli- 
hood, then  vigorously  at  play.  The  pungent 
odor  of  the  fragrant  forest,  the  whispering 
story  of  the  murmuring  waters,  the  invigorat- 
ing life  giving  kiss  of  the  warming  sun  on 
bare  chest  have  no  substitute— you  can  not 
scoff  off  the  heritage  of  evolution.  But  when 
the  roaring  smashing  river  riffles  begin  to 
pull  at  the  legs  and  threaten  to  drag  you 
down,  when  a cold  drizzling  rain  chills  to  the 
marrow  and  depresses  your  soul,  when  the 
old  zest  to  be  up  and  afishing  long  before 
daybreak  begins  to  fade  toward  the  softer 
comforts  of  life,  the  path  is  downward— 
somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty  Old 
Father  Time  waits,  inexorable,  cruel,  surely 
■ — soon  some  boy  will  start  taking  the  fish  you 
used  to  catch,  he’ll  drill  the  buck  or  make 
the  wing  shot  one  day  so  easy — rampant 
youth  with  the  best  before  him,  old  man 
your’s  is  soon  behind. 

But  the  dreamer  can  not  long  dream,  nor 
may  he  show  his  true  face  to  the  world. 
There  are  hungry  little  mouths  to  feed, 
tousled  little  hands  to  caress,  chilly,  chubby 
little  backs  to  clothe — and  Daddy  stands  out 
as  a symbol  of  all  the  comforts — as  a bul- 
wark and  shield  against  such  as  might  be 
unpleasant.  Dreamer  you’ve  had  your  day 
of  carefree  freedom — and  the  path  still 
winds  long  and  weary  ahead — but  if  a man’s 
a man  there  is  no  turning  back. 


CASTING  TOURNAMENT  AT 
PITTSBURGH 

The  Tenth  Annual  Pennsylvania  State 
Casting  Tournament  will  be  held  at  the 
platform  and  pool  of  the  Pittsburgh  Cast- 
ing Club  in  Highland  Park,  Pittsburgh,  on 
Sunday,  September  21,  1941. 

The  wet  fly  accuracy  will  be  the  opening 
event  at  10:00  a.m.  Daylight  Saving  Time,  to 
be  followed  throughout  the  day  by  the  dis- 
tance fly,  dry  fly,  juvenile  %-ounce  accuracy, 
ladies  %-ounce  accuracy,  %-ounce  accuracy 
and  %-ounce  plug  accuracy. 

This  is  a registered  tournament  and  only 
members  of  casting  clubs  that  are  affiliated 
with  the  National  Association  of  Angling 
and  Casting  Clubs  may  participate. 

Western  Pennsylvania  now  has  five  affi- 
liated clubs  located  at  Pittsburgh,  Greens- 
burg,  Charleroi,  Washington  and  Beaver 


MEETING  at  Erie  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners held  a session  at  which  various 
phases  of  the  fishing  industries  in  Erie  were 
studied  for  possible  action.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Police  Barracks  on  the  peninsula, 
and  was  called  by  the  Commission  in  an 
effort  to  revive  the  fishing  industry  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Port  on  the  lake  to  a peak 
enjoyed  there  15  years  ago,  according  to 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French. 
Representatives  of  the  various  fish  companies, 
of  the  fishermen,  and  of  the  Erie  County 
Sportsmen’s  League  appeared  in  groups  be- 
fore the  commission  and  gave  their  reasons 
why  the  industry  has  declined  in  past  years. 
Various  recommendations  were  made  for  the 
improvement  of  the  industry  and  they  will 
be  studied  and  considered  seriously  by  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

If  at  all  possible,  Commissioner  Clifford 


Falls.  It  is  expected  that  the  Canonsburg  and 
Murraysville  groups  will  soon  affiliate. 

At  this  Tenth  Annual  Pennsylvania  State 
Tournament  there  will  be  many  casters  from 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  Youngstown,  East 
Liverpool,  Akron  and  other  affiliate  clubs. 

C.  W.  Ward,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Casting  Club  advises  that  substantial  prizes 
are  to  be  awarded  in  the  A,  B and  C classes 
of  casters,  and  that  a free  lunch  will  be 
served  at  the  club  house  to  all  entrants. 


J.  Welsh  of  Erie  said,  the  commission  will 
take  such  action  as  to  insure  an  improve- 
ment in  present  fishing  conditions  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  help  the  industry. 

The  fish  companies,  it  was  pointed  out, 
still  have  their  investment  in  tugs  and  equip- 
ment and  are  not  getting  the  returns  they 
enjoyed  10  years  ago. 

Complaints  of  the  various  groups  heard 
included  those  of  owners  of  fish  companies, 
representatives  of  gill  net,  pound  net,  and 
trap  net  fishermen’s  associations  as  well  as 
the  Sportsmen’s  League. 

A fish  fry  for  the  commissioners  and  others 
attending  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Water 
Works  park  on  the  Peninsula. 


Girl:  “I  want  a lipstick.” 

Clerk:  “What  size,  please?” 

Gal:  “Two  house  parties  and  a dance  at 
Yale.” 


TO  HOLD  SHOOT 

The  Edgely  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Inc.,  of 
Edgely,  Bucks  County,  will  hold  their  sev- 
enth annual  outing  at  their  Trap  Grounds 
on  Sunday,  September  14,  1941.  There  will 
be  a Trap  Shoot,  .22  Shoot,  Mo-Skeet-O 
Shoot,  Archery,  Casting  and  a number  of 
events  for  the  women  and  children.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  each  event.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  free.  All  events  will  start  at 
12:30  P.M. 


FIELD  DAY  BIG  SUCCESS 

A very  successful  field  day  was  held  on  July  19  by  the  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game 
Association  at  the  Carlisle  Country  Club.  Following  is  a list  of  the  awards: 
GRAND  DRAWING  PRIZES:  1st  ticket  Ed.  Shenk,  341  “A”  Street,  Carlisle;  2nd, 
Red  Star,  1712  Dock  Street,  Harrisburg;  3rd,  G.  F.  Keys,  265  Peffer  St.,  Harrisburg; 
4th,  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Carlisle;  5th,  Chick  Trimmer,  Carlisle;  6th,  Geo.  Beltzhoover,  301 
E.  Louther  St.,  Carlisle;  7th,  Russell  Morrison,  New  Kingston;  8th,  P.  Hurley,  171 
W.  Louther  St.,  Carlisle;  9th,  Mary  Rhoad,  368  W.  North  St.,  Carlisle  and  10th,  J. 
Grissinger,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Carlisle. 


Event 

Class 

First  Prize  Won  By 

Second  Prize  Won  By 

Skeet  Trap 

A 

K.  Pletcher 

Bill  Douglass 

B 

E.  Hanson 

Mr.  Mullen 

Straight  Trap 

A 

Frank  Dell 

Freeman  Glass 

B 

Mr.  Schmehl 

E.  McMullen 

C 

Gene  Benner 

I.  M.  Porter 

Grouse  Hunt 

A 

Bill  Douglass 

L.  K.  Goodhart 

B 

Earl  Uhler 

R.  Connolly 

Running  Rabbit 

A 

Schaimaster 

Clever  Naugle 

Horseshoe  Pitching 

B 

Andrew  Pendry 
No  Contestants 

Raddle 

Mo-Skeet-O 

A 

Benion,  Sr. 

Harold  Fuehrer 

B 

Bill  Douglass 

Woody  Allen 

Darts 

Ladies 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Altland 

Alva  Mellott 

Mens 

Benion,  Jr. 

Bill  Douglass 

Rifle  Off-Hand 

A 

C.  L.  Clouse 

R.  Bushey 

B 

E.  L.  Eppley 

Richardson 

Rifle  Prone 

A 

Snyder  & Bill  Dewalt — Tie 

B 

John  Grissinger 

Richardson 

Pistol 

A 

Sgt.  Freeman 

John  Spahn 

B 

Geo.  Bretz 

Chester  Eppley 

Fly  Accuracy 

A 

Hoyt  Brubaker 

Ed.  Shenk 

B 

Mrs.  Webber 

Sam  Walters 

Fly  Distance 

A 

C.  K.  Fox 

L.  F.  Miller 

B 

Hoyt  Brubaker 

Ed.  Shenk 

Bait  Accuracy 

A 

C.  K.  Fox 

L.  F.  Miller 

B 

R.  Shenk 

Dr.  Watkins 

Bait  Distance 

A 

Gene  Benner 

L.  F.  Miller 

B 

C.  K.  Fox 

Prof.  C.  W.  Fink 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  cu  bs  - 

yin  association  of  sportsmens  clubs  formed  to  promote 
tournament  cafltng, encourage  arcjanizationamonq  anglers  assist  in 
Conservation^and  support  all  moves  toward,  true  sportsmanship. 
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DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

We’ve  got  some  darn  good  plug  casters  in 
this  club  and  we’re  just  beginning  to  find 
it  out.  These  mid-week  interclub  contests 
conducted  by  the  M.A.A.C.C.,  have  done  more 
to  arouse  interest  in  plug  accuracy  casting 
than  anything  ever  before  introduced  in 
this  community.  Yes,  boys,  the  Dover  plug 
-casters  have  been  going  strong,  and  when 
we  add  “for  a bunch  of  salt  water  anglers,” 
we’re  not  trying  to  manufacture  an  alibi — 
we  don’t  need  one. 

The  other  evening,  in  casting  against  one 
-of  the  strongest  clubs  in  the  association,  Earl 
Clymer  lead  the  entire  field  with  a score 
of  94.  Our  opponents  took  second  and  third 
places  and  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
short  end  of  an  8-7  score,  but  Dover  was 
right  in  there  fighting  up  to  the  last  minute. 
"Secretary  Bob  Morris,  has  shown  that  he 
can  sling  something  else  besides  ink.  He’s 
-plugging  up  in  the  90’s  regularly. 

Up  to  this  time  we’ve  always  associated 
Harold  Lentz  with  surf  casting  and  regularly 
awarded  him  the  crocheted  sand  spike  for 
being  “tops”  in  the  sport.  But,  when  we 
watch  him  on  the  plug  accuracy  court 
and  hear  that  consistent  “ping”  as  the  score- 
keeper  marks  down  another  perfect  hit,  we 
begin  to  wonder  if  there’s  any  kind  of  casting 
in  which  he  isn’t  “tops.”  A1  Freck,  George 
Gaul,  Lew  Rebuck,  Stanley  Janusz,  Bob  Mills, 
Ralph  Bowman,  Dave  Mazzoni,  and  several 
others  are  all  casting  up  in  the  early  90’s 
or  the  late  80’s.  Even  Jake  Busch,  the 
saltiest  of  all  the  salts,  is  heaving  a mean 
plug  at  them  thar  targets.  It  looks  as 
though  this  event  will  be  a headliner  at  the 
annual  Fall  tournament. 

Speaking  of  the  Annual  Fall  Tournament, 
do  you  remember  the  date?  It’s  September 
21st.  It’s  also  the  twenty-first  consecutive 
year  that  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  have  held 
this  big  event  and  if  we  can  believe  what 
Willard  Bowman  tells  us,  this  year’s  contest 
will  be  the  most  colossal  affair  of  its  kind 
-ever  held  in  this  community. 

The  finest  surf  casters  in  the  world  will 
all  be  on  hand  to  thrill  us  with  some  un- 
believable distance  casting.  Angling  and 
-casting  clubs  from  all  along  the  Eastern  sea- 
board will  be  represented  in  the  distance 
and  average  surf  casting  events  as  well  as 
the  plug  accuracy  and  the  % plug  distance 
events.  There  will  also  be  novelty  casting 
events  in  which  the  skill  of  the  expert  tour- 
nament caster  will  be  of  very  little  help 
against  that  of  the  practical  fisherman. 

Two  features  that  always  create  interest 
in  this  annual  classic  are  the  juvenile  casting 
.event  for  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  the  special  ladies  event  in  which  all 
men  are  taboo.  That  is,  nearly  all  men,  for 
.John  Busby  generally  manages  to  cast  with 
.the  fair  sex.  John  has  a way  with  the  ladies. 


Merchandise  prizes  in  the  form  of  high 
grade  tackle  and  other  sporting  appurten- 
ances will  be  awarded  to  the  highest  con- 
testants in  each  event.  A handicap  method 
of  scoring  which  classifies  the  contestants 
according  to  their  ability  will  give  every- 
body an  equal  chance  to  win  one  of  the 
prizes.  A buffet  luncheon  with  refreshments 
will  be  served  to  all  contestants  and  visitors. 
So-o-o-o  bring  along  your  rod,  reel,  and 
appetite  and  prepare  to  have  one  of  the  best 
times  you  ever  had  in  your  life. 

For  complete  information  regarding  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club  or  any  of  its  activities 
address  the  Secretary,  Robert  Morris,  2728 
West  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone — STEvnson  7679. 


A red  hot  wire  from  Ocean  City  tells  us 
that  the  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 
has  just  come  through  victorious  in  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  cup  event  and  is  bring- 
ing the  $2,500  trophy  back  to  Philly  for  the 
sixth  time  out  of  the  past  seven  years. 

Casting  into  the  teeth  of  a strong  wind 
they  were  unable  to  equal  their  record  of 
last  year  but  every  man  on  the  team  was 
in  tip-top  form  and  it  was  evident  early  in 
the  contest  that  they  were  superior  to  all  of 
the  competing  teams.  By  making  every  one 
of  the  entire  twenty-five  casts  good  they  were 
able  to  finish  with  an  appreciable  margin 
over  their  nearest  competitor. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  event  was  the 
casting  of  Jacob  A.  Busch  who,  four  years 
ago,  retired  from  the  team  in  order  to  give 
Ralph  Bowman  an  opportunity  to  cast  in 
the  big  circuit.  This  year  Jake  was  called 
out  in  an  emergency  and  came  through 
with  a brand  of  casting  that  helped  materially 
to  bring  home  the  bacon. 


HEFTY  FISH  ENTERED  BY 
LYCOMING  ANGLERS 

Word  received  from  Warden  Carl  Bidel- 
spacher  indicates  that  some  exceptionally 
fine  fish  have  been  entered  to  date  in  the 
contest  conducted  by  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  county.  Anglers 
making  the  catches  and  their  entries  fol- 
low. 

Earl  G.  Yaw,  Loyalsockville,  a 21%  inch 
brown  trout  caught  in  Loyalsock  Creek, 
Lycoming  County,  no  weight  given.  Other 
fishermen  taking  good  fish  from  the  famous 
’Sock  were  R.  R.  Holtzman,  South  Williams- 
port, a 20%  inch  brown  trout,  weight  3 
pounds  8 ounces,  on  wet  fly;  William  Tail- 
man,  Williamsport,  a 20%  inch  brown  trout 


Winners  of  prizes  in  the  50-yard  dash  for  men  on 
the  day  of  the  Montgomery  Federation  picnic 
were:  Walter  Dotts,  Gwynned  Valley;  Reub  Schall, 
Norristown;  Howell  Dietrich,  Upper  Darby;  George 
Farina,  Lansdale,  and  Ed  Dotts,  Gwynned  valley. 


3 pounds  8 ounces,  on  wet  fly;  Harry  F. 
Boring,  Williamsport,  a 23%  inch  brown 
trout  3 pounds  15  ounces  on  helgramite; 
Elmer  Blair,  Williamsport  a 19%  inch  rain- 
bow trout;  Thelma  Lauscher,  Williamsport, 
R.  D.,  a 17%  inch  brown  trout;  Billy  Kohler, 
Montoursville  R.  D.,  12  years  old,  an  18  inch 
rainbow  trout  on  dry  fly;  Verus  Keiss,  Wil- 
liamsport, a 19%  inch  smallmouth  bass 
weight  3 pounds  14  ounces  and  Dallas  Stine, 
Montoursville,  R.  D.,  a 28%  inch  walleyed 
pike,  weight  7 pounds  10  ounces.  Lycoming 
Creek  also  yielded  some  excellent  catches. 
Norman  Kocher  of  Williamsport  took  a 
16%  inch  brown  trout  in  that  stream  on  dry 
fly  as  well  as  a 12%  inch  brook  trout  on  dry. 
A 22%  inch  brown  trout  weighing  4 pounds 

4 ounces  was  caught  on  wet  fly  by  Harry 
Blair,  Williamsport.  Glenn  Martinas,  South 
Williamsport,  took  a 21%  inch  brown  trout 
on  wet  fly.  Charles  Baratdo,  Williamsport, 
scored  with  a 20  inch  brown  trout.  Allen 
Heisley,  Ralston,  took  a 19  inch  rainbow 
trout  weighing  2 pounds  14  ounces,  and 
Donald  Barnes,  same  address,  took  a 17  inch 
rainbow.  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County, 
yielded  an  exceptionally  fine  rainbow  trout 
to  E.  L.  Blair  of  Williamsport.  Taken  on 
dry  fly,  this  fish  was  19%  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  4 pounds.  Pine  Creek  yielded 
a 20%  inch  brown  trout  weighing  3 pounds 
10  ounces  to  Stan  Strong,  Blossburg.  He 
was  fishing  wet  fly  when  he  scored  the  catch. 
A 19  inch  rainbow  trout  weighing  3 pounds 
4 ounces  was  taken  on  nymph  in  Spring 
Creek  by  Clyde  Bastian,  Williamsport,  R.  D. 
Fishing  in  Muncy  Creek,  10  year  old  Frank 
Bennet  of  Montgomery  caught  a 19%  inch 
brown  trout. 
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CASTING  WINNERS  AT 
IDLEWILD  MEET 


Winners  in  the  Fishing  and  Casting  Events 
at  the  Westmoreland- Allegheny  Counties 
Sportsmen’s  Picnic  at  Idlewild  Park  were  as 
follows: 

Ladies  Casting  Event — First  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Wright,  score  86;  Second,  Dorothy  Craw- 
ford, score  81. 

Westmoreland  County  Novice  event  % 
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ounce;  First,  Mr.  Exline,  score  96;  Second, 
Dick  Kimmel,  score  94. 

% Ounce  Open  Event,  Allegheny  County- — 
First,  C.  W.  Ward,  score  97;  Second,  Mr.  Far- 
rell, score  95;  Third,  Frank  Rutledge,  score 
92. 

% Ounce  Casting  Event — First,  Frank 
Rutledge,  score  95;  second,  Mr.  Gainer,  score 
92;  third,  Mr.  Farrell,  score  91. 

% Ounce  Casting  Event — First,  C.  W. 
Ward,  score  95;  second,  Mr.  Parkey,  score  94; 
third,  Sam  Crawford,  score  93. 

Dry  Fly  Event— First  C.  W.  Ward,  score 
93;  second,  Frank  Rutledge,  score  87. 

Casting  Event  for  Bass — First,  E.  Waring, 
15  inch  bass;  second,  Robert  Horning,  14 
inch  bass. 

Fly  Fishing  Event  for  bass — First,  Walter 
Beers,  14V2  inch  bass;  second,  W.  Reese,  12 
inch  bass. 

Jack  Pot  Fishing  Event  for  bass — (choice 
of  fly  or  casting  rod  artificial  lures  only)  — 
First,  Mr.  Barroni,  16  inch  bass;  second, 
Robert  W.  Hanson,  14  inch  bass. 

All  bass  caught  were  measured  by  the 
judges  and  released  immediately.  All  casting 
and  fishing  events  were  held  at  the  small  lake. 

C.  W.  Ward,  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  and  Charles  Warrick 
of  the  Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association  were  in  charge  of  the  Fishing 
and  Casting  events.  Sam  Henderson  was 
judge  of  all  fishing  contests;  Cy  Moser  and 
W.  S.  Hauger  were  judges  of  the  casting 
events.  C.  D.  Anderson  was  general  chair- 
man for  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen 
and  Howard  Barner  was  the  general  chair- 
man for  the  Westmoreland  County  Sports- 
men’s Association. 


PYMATUNING  FISH  DERBY 
PRIZES  GIVEN 

The  first  annual  Pymatuning  Lake  “fishing 
derby”  wound  up  a full  week  end  of  angling 
that  saw  an  estimated  800  to  1,000  fishermen 
vie  for  prizes. 

These  prizes  were  listed: 

Largest  wall-eyed  pike — George  Heath, 
Andover,  Ohio,  with  a 31-inch,  8V2-pound 
catch. 

Largest  bass — Frank  Motter,  Warren,  Ohio. 

Largest  Crappie — Bayard  Harr,  Connells- 
ville. 

Largest  rock  bass — John  Flynn,  Jamestown, 

Pa. 

Largest  catfish — H.  A.  Davis,  Jamestown, 
Pa. 

The  second  largest  catfish  was  turned  in 
by  Maurice  Powell  of  484  Arch  Street,  Mead- 
ville;  and  the  second  largest  wall-eyed  by 
Jeannette  Bauer  of  Espyville. 

No  muskellunge,  yellow  perch  or  sunfish 
were  turned  in  by  the  competing  anglers. 
The  derby  ran  three  days  and  was  written 
into  the  books  as  a “top  success”  despite 
heavy  rains  which  plagued  anglers  during 
opening  hours. 

The  derby  activities  ranged  from  the  actual 
fishing  to  casting  contests  and  exhibitions, 
sail-boat  racing  exhibitions,  angling  exhibi- 
tions and  contests  and  an  archery  exhibition 
by  Paul  Bangert  of  Erie. 

In  open  accuracy  casting  contests  with  a 
% plug,  first  place  was  won  by  C.  W.  Ward 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  scored  on  94  out  of  100 
tosses.  John  Adderty  of  Sharon  was  second; 


The  ladies’  aid  did  not  throw  rolling  pins  at  the  Montgomery  Picnic  and  Ox  Roast;  but  they 
certainly  did  run  with  those  eggs  and  spoons!  Pictured  are  the  winners  of  prizes  in  the  Egg 
and  Spoon  Race  for  Women.  Left  to  right:  Florence  Bardman,  Green  Lane;  Mrs.  Michael  Bold, 
Hatfield;  Mrs.  Howard  Mack,  Pennsburg;  Mrs.  Raymond  Landis,  Yerkes  and  Rose  Litka  of 

Collegeville. 


The  Fish  Commission  is  making  good  its  promise  to  remove  gar  pike  and  bowfins,  both  highly 
destructive  to  fish  life,  from  the  Bay  at  Erie.  Here  Ed  Hahn,  Erie  County  first  warden,  is  shown 
with  a boatload  of  the  destructive  predators  which  Erie  sportsmen  had  requested  to  have  removed. 
Board  Member  Cliff  Welsh  has  stressed  the  necessity  of  removing  these  predatory  fish. 


and  G.  W.  Trigg  of  Youngstown,  third.  While 
in  another  similar  contest,  Adderty  placed 
first  with  an  88  out  of  100  record;  Ward  was 
second;  and  C.  W.  Davidson,  Youngstown, 
third. 

In  the  novice  division  of  the  same  contest, 
Clyde  Harrold  of  Columbiana,  Ohio,  was  first; 
R.  Barrell,  also  Columbiana,  second;  and 
J.  D.  Wilson,  East  Liverpool,  third. 

The  derby  was  sponsored  by  the  Pyma- 
tuning Sports  Association.  Fishing  derby 
judges  were  George  Grauel,  Greenville;  H.  C. 
Sutherland,  Jamestown;  and  Floyd  Moore, 
Farrell. 

Melvin  Blair  of  Greenville,  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  association. 


200  AT  DINNER  OF  MONTOUR 
CLUB 

Approximately  200  persons,  including 
members  of  the  Montour  County  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  wives  of  many  of  them 
and  sportsmen  from  neighboring  commun- 
ities attended  the  annual  banquet  at  Shiloh 
Fellowship  Hall. 

Some  excellent  speaking,  all,  of  course, 
concerning  fish  and  game,  a fine  supper, 
awarding  of  door  prizes  and  association  re- 
ports were  outstanding  on  the  program.  The 
banquet  started  at  6: 30  o’clock. 

Big  game  and  water-fowl  of  the  entire 
world  formed  the  subject  of  main  speaker, 
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Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  of  State  College,  an 
expert  on  wild  life.  Others  who  talked 
were  C.  W.  Kreisher,  of  Catawissa,  Columbia 
County  district  attorney;  Bruce  Yeager,  of 
Northumberland,  game  warden  of  Northum- 
berland and  Montour  Counties,  and  John  B. 
Ross,  of  Williamsport,  district  supervisor  of 
game  protectors  for  Division  C,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


NETTER  JAILED 

Cracking  down  on  what  is  believed  to  be 
a county-wide  seining  gang  that  is  wiping 
creeks  clean  of  fish,  spoiling  fishing  for 
sportsmen,  special  fish  wardens  announced 
the  first  prosecution  of  a seinor  in  Washing- 
ton County  this  year. 

Alex  Cherok,  of  Atlasburg,  was  sentenced 
to  30  days  in  jail  and  fined  $100  and  costs  by 
Justice  of  the  Peace  W.  J.  Whalen,  Jr.,  of 
Burgettstown,  after  pleading  guilty  to 
charges  of  seining.  He  was  prosecuted  under 
the  Seine  Possession  Act. 

Cherok’s  arrest  followed  a long  period  of 
investigation  by  State  Fish  Warden  James 
Banning,  of  Connellsville,  assisted  by  Special 
Fish  Warden  William  N.  Roach,  of  Canons- 
burg. 

Determined  to  end  the  seining  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  a gang  in  Washington 
County,  wardens  have  been  active  for  some 
time  and  urge  the  cooperation  of  “true 
sportsmen”  in  reporting  any  unlawful  acts  on 
district  streams.  Investigations  of  seining  on 
King’s  Creek,  Aunt  Clara’s  Fork  and  Lan- 
geloth  Dam  have  been  underway. 


TROUT  STOCKING  PLAN  FOR 
CARBON  COUNTY 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Carbon 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  has  released 
a proposed  plan,  the  distribution  of  trout, 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, to  streams  through  the  county  of 
Carbon. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  after  a thorough 
study  of  the  distribution  of  stocked  fish  in 
the  county,  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is 
being  recommended  to  the  Fish  Commission, 
as  the  best  method  of  stocking  the  county’s 
streams.  The  plan  is  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions, covering  major  trout  streams,  minor 
trout  streams  and  other  fresh-warm  water 
fish  waters,  and  designates  the  various  clubs 
which  will  handle  the  stocking  work. 

The  five  major  trout  streams  of  the  county 
will  be  handled  by  six  of  the  Association’s 
member  organizations,  Aquashicola  Creek 
will  be  covered  by  the  Palmerton  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

Lizard  Creek  will  be  handled  by  the  Sum- 
mit Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Mud  Run  is  to 
be  supervised  by  the  East  End  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  of  Lansford. 

The  Lehighton  Sportsmen’s  Association  will 
handle  the  lower  section  of  Pohopoco  Creek 
from  Parryville  dam  to  Diehl’s  Bridge  and 
the  Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  will  super- 
vise the  upper  end  that  reaches  from  the 
stream  from  Diehl’s  Bridge  to  the  Carbon- 
Monroe  County  line. 

Quakake  Creek  will  be  handled  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  Beaver  Meadows  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  and  the  Tresckow  Rod  and 
Gun  Club. 

Fourteen  streams  through  Carbon  County 
have  been  classed  as  minor  streams.  The 
Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  will  han- 
dle the  stocking  of  Buckwa  Creek  and 


Hunter  Creek.  The  Lehighton  Sportsmen’s 
Association  will  take  charge  of  Wild  Creek, 
Pine  Run,  and  Mahoning  Creek.  Mauch 
Chunk  Rod  and  Gun  Club  will  supervise 
Bear  Creek  and  Mauch  Chunk  Creek. 

Drakes  Creek  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  East  Mauch  Chunk  Conserva- 
tion Club,  as  will  Stoney  Creek;  the  Tri- 
Valley  Outdoor  Club  of  Weatherly  will 
handle  Hayes  Creek  and  Leslie  Run. 


THOROUGH  CHECK-UP  ON 
WEST  BRANCH  ACID 

Important  discoveries  as  to  the  major 
sources  and  effect  of  mine  drainage  pollu- 
tion in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  were  reported  to  directors  of  the  Con- 


solidated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County, 
when  they  had  their  monthly  dinner  meeting 
at  the  Picture  Rocks  Methodist  Church. 

The  report  was  made  by  M.  E.  Hinkle, 
chief  engineer  of  the  mine  sealing  project 
made  possible  by  the  sponsor’s  fund  of 
$23,000,  raised  under  the  leadership  of  the 
sportsmen’s  organization.  Mr.  Hinkle  is  di- 
recting the  preliminary  survey  work  to  lo- 
cate the  sources  of  pollution  from  aban- 
doned soft  coal  mines  in  a seven- county 
area. 

He  informed  the  sportsmen  that  the 
W.P.A.  project  involving  actual  work  of 
sealing  the  mines  is  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember. It  has  been  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  survey  work  could  be  carried  out  to  an 
extent  permitting  continuous  work  on  the 
part  of  the  crews  involved. 
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Courtesy  Williamsport  Grit. 

A contestant  competes  in  the  popular  obstacle  shooting  game  at  the  picnic  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County,  held  at  Shore  Acres  on  Loyalsock  Creek. 
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This  survey  work  has  involved  a search 
for  mines,  some  of  them  unoperated  for 
years  and  forgotten  by  the  people  in  com- 
munities near  them. 

Inspection  has  been  made  of  old  mines, 
those  now  in  operation  and  “marginal”  mines, 
'idle  but  not  yet  definitely  abandoned. 
Samples  of  the  water  emerging  from  these 
imines  and  the  volume  of  their  flow  for  a 
year  are  used  as  a basis  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  their  sulphuric  acid  discharge 
into  streams  tributary  to  the  West  Branch. 
Mr.  Hinkle  said  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  list  for  sealing  all  mines  where  the  seal- 
ing cost  will  not  exceed  $10  per  ton  of  acid 
waste  per  year. 

To  date  91  mines  have  been  inspected. 
They  are  discharging  18,537  tons  of  acid  per 
year.  Of  these  42  are  abandoned  mines. 
These  account  for  13,768  tons  of  the  acid 
total,  or  74  per  cent. 

Of  these  42  abandoned  mines,  but  12  are 
listed  as  “bad.”  These  12  alone  discharge 
each  year  12,486  tons  of  acid,  or  67  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  the  entire  91  active  and  in- 
active mines  thus  far  tested.  The  survey 
has  not  yet  touched  Clearfield,  Elk  or  the 
western  end  of  Centre  County,  which  are 
considered  the  worse  district. 

Significant  in  the  report  was  data  on  the 
extent  of  pollution  present  in  the  river  at 
various  points.  Samples  were  taken  from 
time  to  time  and  tests  made  to  determine 
their  acid  content. 

Results  are  as  follows:  Montoursville,  15 
parts  alkaline  per  million;  Williamsport,  2 
points  acid;  Lock  Haven,  20  points  acid; 
Renovo,  48  points  acid;  Clearfield,  14  points 
acid;  Mahaffey,  2 points  acid. 

The  condition  at  Renovo  indicates  that  the 
Bitumen  area  is  a chief  source  of  acid  pol- 
lution. The  survey  found  there  a half 
dozen  mines  which  alone  account  for  11,863 
tons  of  the  12,486  tons  of  acid  from  the 
12  bad  mines,  thus  far  found. 

An  acid  content  of  six  parts  per  million 
is  considered  injurious  to  fish  life.  A con- 
tent of  15  parts  per  million  is  considered 
fatal. 

Mr.  Hinkle  gave  figures  on  some  of  the 
“red  streams,”  waters  so  seriously  polluted 
that  their  condition  is  apparent  to  the  eye 
through  the  rusty  deposit  on  stones  in  their 
beds.  The  acid  count  per  million  in  some 
of  these  streams  follows:  Wilson  Creek,  Tioga 
County,  180;  Cook’s  Run,  Clinton  County, 
100;  Clearfield  Creek,  at  mouth,  30;  Beech 
Creek,  at  mouth,  8;  Kettle  Creek,  12;  Mo- 
shannon  Creek  at  county  line,  38;  Babb’s 
Creek,  Tioga,  at  mouth,  32;  Babb’s  Creek 
above  Morris,  18. 

The  Annie  S.  mine,  on  a tributary  of 
Babb’s  Creek,  which  is  a tributary  of  Big 
Pine  Creek,  discharged  over  2,093  tons  of 
acid  a year. 

Mr.  Hinkle  invited  the  sportsmen  to  visit 
the  project  offices  at  244  West  Fourth  Street 
at  any  time  for  information  as  to  its  pro- 
gress. “This  is  your  project,”  he  said. 

Bruce  A.  Hunt,  president  of  the  sportsmen, 
in  thanking  Mr.  Hinkle  for  his  informative 
report,  remarked  that  it  tended  to  confirm 
the  opinion  long  held  by  those  working  for 
the  restoration  of  the  West  Branch  and  that 
it  provided  material  for  convincing  those 
who  still  think  that  sources  other  than 
mines  are  the  worst  causes  of  the  pollution. 

H.  L.  Strouse,  of  Montgomery,  had  pre- 
viously reported  to  the  directors  that  con- 
ditions in  the  river  there  are  better  than  at 
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any  time  in  a score  of  years  and  that  there 
is  encouraging  evidence  of  fish  life  in  the 
stream.  He  also  reported  that  the  Black 
Hole  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association  is  plan- 
ning a Winter  program  of  bird  feeding  with 
the  help  of  the  $75  contributed  by  the  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen  and  that  a stream  im- 
provement program  for  Block  House  Creek 
is  being  plotted. 

The  Montoursville  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, which  also  received  a $75  contribution 
from  the  county  group,  reported  that  this 
amount  had  more  than  covered  the  entire 
cost  of  feeding  the  700  ringneck  pheasant 
chicks  received  from  the  Loyalsock  State 
Game  Farm.  Of  these  chicks,  approximately 
60  escaped  from  pens  and  voluntarily  “re- 
stocked” an  area  near  Montoursville,  while 
541  were  recently  released  in  a wide-spread 
area. 

Clyde  Myers,  director  from  Bodines  and 
chairman  of  a special  committee  planning 
a trout  nursery  at  Masten,  reported  on  that 
project.  W.  H.  Corson,  chairman  of  the 
fish  committee,  reported  that  a large  number 
of  federal  trout,  including  some  of  legal 
size,  are  listed  for  Fall  stocking. 

W.  Clyde  Harer,  Williamsport;  L.  M. 
Holdren,  Picture  Rocks;  and  Howard  C. 
Eck,  Montoursville  R.  D.  2,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  directors. 

It  was  reported  that  the  recent  annual 
picnic  of  the  association  was  successful  in 
every  respect  and  that  it  served  to  bring  the 
membership  to  well  over  the  2,000  mark. 


COOPERATION  KEYNOTE  IN 
WASHINGTON  LEAGUE 

It  is  always  a pleasure  for  the  Angler  to 
receive  such  fine  reports  of  constructive  con- 
servation efforts  by  organized  sportsmen  as 
that  received  recently  from  Bill  Roach  of 
Canonsburg,  chairman  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mittee for  the  Washington  County  Sports- 
men’s and  Conservation  League.  Writes  Bill: 


“I  am  enclosing  a poster  of  our  1941  Water- 
snake  Contest  and  Vermin  Contest.  We 
mailed  out  and  posted  three  hundred  of  these 
in  Washington  County  and  have  had  requests 
from  several  other  county  organizations  for 
copies,  so  I thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  giving  the  idea  some  publicity  in  the 
Angler. 

“We  believe  we  have  one  of  the  strongest 
organizations  in  the  State  and  a very  active 
one  at  that.  I asked  the  Secretary  the  other 
night  how  many  members  we  had  to  date 
(June  19)  and  he  checked  up:  We  have  3,263 
paid-up  members.  At  the  present  rate  we 
should  easily  have  4,000  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

“I  think  that  the  real  reason  for  this  is 
due  to  the  organization  of  our  Fish  and 
Game  Committees,  which  are  comprised  of 
one  member  (on  each)  from  every  club,  and 
they  are  elected,  not  appointed.  These  Com- 
mitteemen in  turn  elect  their  own  Chairman, 
and  these  elections  are  held  every  year,  so 
that  the  fellows  have  ‘in’  whom  they  wish, 
and  if  you  don’t  produce,  out  you  go.  We 
are  opposed  to  this  business  of  appointing 
Committees,  as  there  are  too  many  occasions 
when  a ‘good  fellow’  or  a ‘close  friend’  gets 
the  nod,  and  then  does  nothing.  This  often 
proves  embarrassing  to  the  Chairman,  as  it 
is  up  to  him  to  do  the  ‘firing,’  and  the  way 
we  do  it  down  here,  he  is  better  off  by  avoid- 
ing this  chance. 

“The  Fish  and  Game  Committees  have  full 
charge  of  their  respective  branches  between 
meetings  and  the  Chairman  makes  his  report 
to  the  League  when  they  meet.  This  proves 
to  be  very  practical,  as  the  wishes  of  the 
members  of  the  two  sports  are  pretty  well 
known  by  then  and  there  is  not  much  of  the 
fisherman  voting  against  what  the  hunter 
wishes  to  do,  and  vice  versa. 

“Every  action  that  is  taken  is  known  to 
every  club,  as  their  representative  is  notified 
of  every  meeting  date  and  consequently,  Joe 
knows  when,  where  and  how  many  fish  were 


Young  salamanders  or  waterdogs,  the  first  hatched  artificially  at  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  hatcheries. 
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More  than  500  men,  women  and  children  participated  in  the  Second  Annual  Picnic  and  Ox 
Roast  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportmen’s  Clubs  recently  held  at  Green  Lane. 


Montgomery  Clubs  Stage  Big  Picnic 
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stocked  over  in  Henry’s  end  of  the  County, 
where  the  best  bass  stream  is  located,  and 
Henry  knows  how  many  trout  and  when 
they  were  stocked  over  in  Joe’s  section, 
which  has  a trout  stream.  The  same  applies 
to  game  and  the  whole  setup  tends  to  the 
breeding  of  something  that  is  needed  very 
badly  among  the  sportsmen  and  that  is — con- 
.fidence  in  each  other.  When  you  get  ‘this,’ 
-Alex,  you  have  an  organization  what  is. 

“Personally,  I am  mighty  proud  of  my 
office,  -to  which  I have  been  elected  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  I try  to  do  my  job  the 
best  1 can.  When  I fall  down  on  my  work, 
‘-the  boys  will  elect  a new  Chairman  and  I 
will  go  on  my  way,  knowing  that  when  I 
want  to  go  hunting  and  fishing,  conditions 
will  be  as  favorable  as  possible;  the  boys  are 
taking  care  of  things  the  way  they  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

“These  thoughts  on  building  up  sports- 
men’s organizations  are  passed  along  because, 
in  too  many  instances,  clubs  are  run  by  the 
‘certain  few,’  whether  they  fish  or  don’t  fish, 
hunt  or  don’t  hunt,  and  the  boys  that  really 
make  the  organization,  the  members,  don’t 
join  any  more.  While  the  oft  repeated  state- 
ment ‘that  only  one  sportsman  out  of  ten  is 
organized’  is  true,  it  doesn’t  apply  to  Wash- 
ington County,  for,  although  we  are  far 
above  our  last  year’s  number  of  licensed 
fishermen,  we  still  don’t  have  32,630  sports- 
men in  the  County  or  we’d  have  a League 
button  on  more  than  we  do.  Chairman  of 
our  Game  Committee  is  Frank  McCarthy  of 
Wolf  dale.” 


TO  HOLD  SHOOT 

Announcement  has  been  received  relative 
to  a big  shoot  to  be  staged  on  Labor  Day 
by  the  East  Fork  Sportsmen’s  Association 
of  Potter  County.  The  shoot  and  sportsmen's 
picnic,  according  to  Charles  L.  Miller,  Gale- 
ton,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  will  be 
held  at  Cherry  Springs  Park.  Features  listed 
include  clay  pigeon  shooting,  rising  bear 
target  (Center  fire  rifle  only),  100  and  200 
yard  targets,  small  bore  rifle  target  and 
pistol.  Contests  will  also  be  staged  for 

women  and  children,  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  all  events.  A horseshoe  pitching 
contest  will  also  be  a feature. 


MORE  than  500  men,  women  and  children 
enjoyed  a real  day’s  fun  at  Walter’s 
Park,  Green  Lane,  on  the  Perkiomen  Creek, 
when  members  of  the  seventeen  affiliated 
clubs  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  their  wives,  children 
and  friends  assembled  for  the  Federation’s 
Second  Annual  Picnic  and  Ox  Roast. 

With  unusually  fine  weather  to  encourage 
them  the  members  of  the  hard-working  Pic- 
nic Committee  began  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  morning  to  prepare  for  the  crowd.  Harry 
Wolford  and  Irvin  Kulp  of  Sumneytown, 
Leonard  Bender  and  Harry  Lachman  of  East 
Greenville,  William  J.  Stoneback,  the  Federa- 
tion’s Prexy,  and  John  Ruth,  both  of  Lans- 
dale,  and  Frank  Clamer  of  Collegeville  were 
among  those  who  reached  the  Park  almost 
before  daybreak  and  who  spent  the  entire 
day  putting  forth  every  effort  toward  the 
success  of  this  outstandingly  successful  af- 
fair. When  the  picnickers  began  to  arrive, 
this  Committee  was  ready — with  tasty  ox 
roast  sandwiches  and  all  the  “fixin’s,”  as  well 
as  hot  and  cold  beverages — and  musical  re- 
cordings to  enliven  the  Park  throughout  the 
day. 


During  the  afternoon,  Accuracy  Plug  Cast- 
ing, Mo-Skeet-0  Shooting,  Races  and  Games 
were  conducted  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren and  prizes  were  awarded  in  all  events. 
Prize  winners  were  as  follows: 

Plug  Casting  for  Accuracy  Event:  Bill 
Weirman  of  Schwenksville,  Frank  Clamer  of 
Collegeville,  John  Ruth  of  Kulpsville,  Mer- 
ritt Oberholtzer  of  Lansdale,  William  J. 
Stoneback  of  Lansdale  and  Art  Palmer  of 
Souderton. 

Rolling  Pin  Throw  for  Men:  Fred  Eurich  of 
Line  Lexington,  Carl  Liptak  of  Bridgeport, 
A.  Gilbert  of  Green  Lane  and  William  Ellis 
of  Bridgeport. 

Egg  and  Spoon  Race  for  Women:  Florence 
Bardman  of  Green  Lane,  Mrs.  Howard  Mack 
of  Pennsburg,  Mrs.  Raymond  Landis  of 
Yerkes,  Mrs.  Michael  Bold  of  Hatfield  and 
Rosie  Litka  of  Collegeville. 

Fifty-yard  Dash  for  Men:  Walter  Dotts  of 
Gwynned  Valley,  George  Farina  of  Lansdale, 
Reub  Schall  of  Norristown,  Howell  Dietrich 
of  Upper  Darby,  and  Edward  Dotts  of 
Gwynned  Valley. 

Fifty-yard  Dash  for  Children  Under  Twelve 
Years:  Janet  Foltz  of  Pottstown,  Donald 
Landis,  Yerkes  and  Ray  Gerhart  of  East 
Greenville. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  the 
day  occurred  during  the  Fifty-yard  Dash 
for  men.  More  than  sixty-five  Marathon 
aspirants  stood  at  the  starting  line,  all  set  to 
go.  The  whistle  blew  and  they  were  off! 
Down  the  field  they  fairly  flew — some  fast, 
others  faster  and  still  others  not  so  fast.  A 
few  seconds  later,  led  by  Walter  Dodds,  with 
George  Farina  and  Ed  Dodds  in  close  pursuit, 
most  of  the  group  reached  the  end  of  the 
50-yard  course;  while,  to  the  surprise  and 
mirth  of  the  many  male  and  female  on- 
lookers, on  the  ground  at  various  points 
along  the  course  were  strewn  five  men — 
one  on  his  face  and  four  on  their  backs. 
All  five  were  so  convulsed  with  laughter 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
were  able  to  regain  their  feet.  And  all 
five  were  no  doubt  secretly  hoping  that  their 
friends  had  not  noticed  they  had  crashed  as 
they  dashed! 


Although  not  all  winners  of  prizes,  the  men  pictured  here  gave  female  onlookers  some  excellent 
pointers  on  how  to  hurl  and  how  not  to  hurl  that  good  old  kitchen  weapon,  the  rolling  pin, 

at  the  Montgomery  Picnic  and  Ox  Roast. 
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WEATHER  IDEAL  FOR  UNION 
PICNIC 

Ideal  weather  brought  hundreds  of  enthu- 
siastic sportsmen  to  Lincoln  Park,  near 
Laurelton  to  attend  the  second  picnic  spon- 
sored by  the  Union  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation. 

The  crowd  began  to  gather  early  in  the 
forenoon,  eager  to  participate  in  the  many 
sporting  events  on  the  program  arranged  by 
the  General  Committee  composed  of  A.  J. 
Herbster,  Chairman,  O.  R.  Laney  and  R.  S. 
Diehl.  A guest  of  the  Union  Sportsmen  was 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  French. 

On  the  program  of  events  were  trap  shoot- 
ing, .22  skeet  shooting  and  gopher  game,  fly 
and  plug  casting,  races  and  events  for  boys 
and  girls  and  cards  for  the  ladies. 

Numerous  displays  by  various  organizations 
were  of  interest  to  the  hundreds  of  sports- 
men. they  were  as  follows: 

Soil  conservation  display  by  the  Sunbury 
CCC  Camp  showing  model  farm,  strip  farm- 
ing helpful  to  wildlife,  wildlife  pictures  and 
food  planting. 

Forestry  exhibit  by  the  Weikert  CCC, 
showing  all  kinds  of  trees,  forestry  pictures 
and  totem  poles  made  by  Ray  Fog  of  Lewis- 
burg.  These  poles  were  on  display  at  the 
World’s  Fair  last  year. 

Taxidermy  display  by  Ray  Wilkenson  of 
Williamsport. 

Artificial  flies  and  fly  tying  by  Charles 
Swank,  Lewisburg. 

Old  gun  display  by  Jacob  Shively  of  Mill- 
mont. 

Game  trap  display  by  the  American  Trap 
Co.,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Van  Cleve. 

Winners  in  the  dog  show  were  as  follows: 

Best  all  class  pointer,  Kermit  Boop,  Mill- 
mont. 

Best  all  class  setter,  John  Farley,  Lewis- 
burg. 

Best  show  dog,  all  classes,  all  breeds,  John 
Farley,  Lewisburg. 

Best  Gordon  Setter,  Dr.  Glenn  Seebold, 
Lewisburg. 


Left  to  right:  Donald  Landis,  Yerkes;  Janet 
Foltz,  Pottstown  and  Ray  Gerhart,  East  Green- 
ville. They  were  winners  of  the  50-yard  dash  for 
children  under  twelve  at  the  Montgomery  Picni«. 


At  the  Second  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Montgomery 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  men 
showed  the  ladies  how  rolling  pins  should  be 
thrown.  The  prize-winning  rolling  pin  throwers 
were:  Standing,  left  to  right,  William  J.  Ellis 

of  Bridgeport,  Treasurer  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Fred 
Eurich,  of  Line  Lexington  and  A.  Gilbert  of 
Green  Lane.  Kneeling,  Carl  Liptak  of  Bridgeport. 

Best  Irish  Setter  Puppies,  C.  D.  Wenrick, 
Watsontown,  1st  and  2d. 

Best  Cocker  Spaniel:  1st,  Mrs.  Robert 
Arnold,  Mifflinburg;  2d,  Robert  Greer,  Lewis- 
burg. 

Beagle  Hounds:  1st,  Robert  Reed,  Lewis- 
burg; 2d,  Ed.  Baker,  Mifflinburg. 

Coon  Hounds:  1st  and  2d,  William  A. 

Pursley,  Laurelton. 

Fox  Hounds:  1st,  P.  E.  Klingman,  Mifflin- 
burg; 2d,  Ed.  Baker,  Mifflinburg. 

Setter  Dog,  male,  over  IV2  years:  1st,  P.  E. 
Klingman,  Mifflinburg;  2d,  Robert  Reed, 
Lewisburg;  3d,  Bud  Arnold,  Lewisburg. 

Setter  Dogs,  female,  over  1%  years:  1st, 
John  Farley,  Lewisburg;  2d,  Byron  Teats, 
Hummels  Wharf;  3d,  M.  C.  Arnold,  Lewis- 
burg. 

Setter  Dogs,  male,  under  1%  years:  1st, 
Frank  Fritzen,  Lewisburg;  2d,  William 
Groover,  Lewisburg;  3d,  Vannie  Johnson, 
Lewisburg. 

Setter  Dog,  female,  under  la/2  years:  1st, 
Frances  Keister,  Laurelton;  2d,  Harold  Leiser, 
Lewisburg;  3d,  Fred  Groover,  Lewisburg. 

Setter  Puppies,  under  6 months,  Mrs.  Frank 
Pittenturf,  Lewisburg. 

Pointers,  male:  1st,  Kermit  Boop,  Millmont; 


2d,  William  F.  Nagle,  Jr.,  Lewisburg;  3d, 
William  Halias,  Lewisburg. 

Pointers,  female:  William  Thomas,  Lewis- 
burg. 

In  addition  to  ribbons,  prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  Gaines  Dog  Food  Co.,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y.  This  company  also  had  a display  on 
the  grounds  and  passed  out  2800  samples  of 
their  different  dog  foods. 

Fly  Casting  winners:  1st,  William  Duck: 
2nd,  George  Dieffenderfer;  3rd,  Vannie  John- 
son. 

Bait  Casting  winners:  1st,  Hayes  Person; 

2d,  Mrs.  Jake  Sheary. 

Gopher  Game  for  .22  rifle:  1st,  C.  Rice- 
wick,  20  points  out  of  a possible  25;  tied  for 
second  place  with  19  points  each,  George 
Cross  and  Dewey  Fessler;  3d,  Weber  Gerhart, 
18  points. 

.22  Skeet  Shoot:  Tied  for  1st  place,  C.  B. 
Comstock,  Lewisburg  and  C.  W.  Connor, 
Lancaster. 

Prize  winners  at  cards:  Mrs.  C.  A.  Kniss, 
Mifflinburg;  Mrs.  Fred  Kling,  Lewisburg; 
Mrs.  Braucht,  Allenwood;  Mrs.  Burpee,  Lew- 
isburg, and  Mrs.  Grenoble,  Lewisburg. 

The  membership  committee  made  a con- 
centrated drive  for  100  additional  members 
necessary  to  bring  the  total  membership  to 
500  and  reported  success  of  their  efforts  early 
in  the  evening. 

Motion  pictures  showing  wildlife  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Canada  and  a band  concert  by 
the  Bartges  band  of  Millheim  were  the  fea- 
tures of  the  evening  program. 

Clair  Groover,  president  of  the  association 
was  well  pleased  with  the  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  various  com- 
mittees and  especially  wanted  to  thank  the 
ladies  who  so  loyally  helped  serve  the  ox- 
roast  sandwiches. 


BANQUET  HELD 

The  Riverview  Outing  Club  of  Verona 
held  their  first  banquet  of  1941  at  the  Rose- 
dale  Fire  Department  Hall.  Rev.  R.  Stump 
officiated  as  toastmaster  and  R.  J.  Miller, 
President  of  the  Allegheny  County  Sports- 
men’s League  was  guest  speaker.  The  enter- 
tainment committee  pulled  a big  surprise  on 
Mr.  Miller  by  inviting  the  members’  wives 
and  sweethearts.  Mr.  Miller  had  planned 
to  speak  on  “Joining  a Sportsmen’s  Club,” 
but  changed  his  address  to  a subject  very 
near  his  heart,  namely  “Take  a Boy  or  Girl 
Fishing,”  (if  you  do  not  have  children  take 
the  neighbor’s  boy  or  girl). 

W.  Sommerville  gave  a very  instructive 
report  on  the  camp  up  the  river  and  three 
reels  of  South  Bend  Bait  Company  movies 
wound  up  the  evening. 

The  menu  read  “Turkey  and  all  the  trim- 
mings” deliciously  prepared  by  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  of  the  Rosedale  Fire  Department. 
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HERE  X THERE 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


A report  received  from  Warden  R.  C. 
Bailey  of  Youngsville  indicates  that  some 
of  the  best  bass  fishing  in  years  has  been 
had  this  season  to  date  in  the  Allegheny 
River  and  Conewango  Creek.  Bass  fishing 
in  that  section  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
has  been  much  better  than  last  year,  he  re- 
ports, and,  as  usual,  live  bait  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  lure  with  soft  crayfish  ac- 
counting for  most  of  the  catches.  Night 
fishing  with  plugs  has  been  yielding  some 
catches,  and  streams  are  exceedingly  low 
and  clear.  Muskellunge  and  walleyed  pike, 
he  says,  are  quite  plentiful,  and  veteran 
Tionesta  fisherman,  Fred  Clark,  has  already 
accounted  for  ten  muskies  ranging  in  length 
from  26  to  37  inches.  Angler  Kina-rd  of 
Apollo  has  reported  the  heaviest  walleyed 
pike  to  date.  It  was  taken  on  plug  near 
Jinks  Cabins  and  tipped  the  scales  at  7 
pounds  8 ounces. 


One  of  the  finest  Juniata  River  walleyed 
pike  reported  in  recent  seasons  was  taken 
this  season  in  the  river  about  four  miles 
west  of  Lewistown  by  William  Weaver, 
Lewistown,  R.  D.  2.  Weaver’s  catch  meas- 
ured 29  inches  in  length  and  tipped  the 
scales  at  an  even  seven  pounds. 


Extremely  low  and  clear  water  and  an 
abundance  of  grass  handicapped  the  bait 
caster  on  central  county  waters  during  early 
August.  Warden  Frank  Sanda,  of  Steelton, 
however,  comes  through  with  a report  of 
some  excellent  catches  on  the  central  fish- 
ing front.  The  Water  Works  Dam  in  Leba- 
non County,  yielded  an  exceptionally  fine 
largemouth  bass  to  Peter  Gamber  of  Leba- 


non. It  was  21  inches  in  length  and  tipped 
the  scales  at  4 pounds  14  ounces.  A plug 
accounted  for  the  catch.  A pork  rind  lure 
fished  in  the  same  water  accounted  for  a 
20  inch  largemouth  bass,  weighing  3 pounds 
8 ounces,  for  Miss  Stahl  who  lives  at  the 
dam.  Nine  walleyed  pike  have  been  taken 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  since  opening  of 
the  season  by  Anthony  Breinich  of  Steelton. 
The  fish  ranged  in  length  from  14  to  21 
inches  and  were  all  caught  on  helgramites. 
Breinich  also  caught  a 14  inch  yellow  perch, 
a rather  unusual  catch  in  the  river.  Mathew 
Cernugel,  also  of  Steelton,  has  taken  five 
walleyes  in  the  river  since  season  opening, 
the  fish  ranging  in  length  from  14  to  21  x/i 
inches.  He  does  most  of  his  fishing  at  Fal- 
mouth. Four  bass  taken  in  Big  Buffalo 
Creek,  Perry  County,  by  William  Dean  of 
Harrisburg,  on  helgramites  ranged  in  length 
from  10  to  12  inches.  Fishing  helgramite  in 
the  same  stream,  William  Harner  of  Harris- 
burg took  four  bass  ranging  in  length  from 
11  to  14  inches. 


A number  of  fine  largemouth  bass  ranging 
in  length  to  16  inches  have  been  taken  from 
the  Highspire  reservoir  since  season  opening 
by  George  Ebersole  of  Highspire.  The 
catches  were  made  on  minnow,  Sanda  re- 
ports. Stump  Frey  of  Harrisburg  caught 
four  smallmouths  on  minnows  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  that  measured  from  10  to 
13  inches,  and  Ira  Bowman,  Steelton,  took  a 
nice  catch  of  smallmouths  in  the  river  that 
ranged  to  14  inches  in  length  on  minnows. 
A 12  inch  smallmouth  was  caught  by  Frank 
Lockert,  Middletown,  in  Swatara  Creek  on 
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Horace  Kresge  with  two  fine  largemouth  bass  he 
caught  in  Stillwater  Lake  this  season.  Photo  by 
Floyd  Bachman. 


Fishing  water  worm,  L.  W.  Knoblach,  Allentown,  caught  this  hefty  2.3 inch  brown  trout.  It 
weighed  4 pounds,  one  ounce.  Knoblach  is  a member  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 

Protective  Association. 


a nightcrawler.  Nightcrawlers  also  produced 
a catch  of  four  largemouth  bass  in  Water 
Works  Dam,  Lebanon  County,  for  Dave 
Groy  of  Hershey.  His  catch  ranged  in 
length  from  12  to  16  inches.  Nightcrawlers 
apparently  were  high  on  the  menu  list  for  the 
largemouths  at  the  dam.  Adam  Miller  of 
Annville  took  three,  from  10  to  12  inches  in 
length,  Robert  Wuchter,  Wyomissing,  caught 
two  bass,  10  and  12  inches  in  length,  and 
Ralph  Orr,  Hershey,  scored  with  three  on 
the  big  worms  that  were  from  11  to  12 
inches  in  length. 


Excellent  catches  of  brook  trout  were 
scored  during  the  past  season  in  Seven  Mile 
and  Five  Mile  Run,  McKean  County,  by 
Ralph,  Clifton  and  Frank  Howard  of  Cler- 
mont, Ed  Gardner,  Dean  Williams  and  George 
Uhrin  of  Johnsonburg  and  J.  L.  Bailey  and 
Besse  Bailey  of  Glenhazel,  according  to 
Warden  Robert  J.  Chrisman  of  Kushequa. 
A number  of  the  brookies  caught  by  these 
anglers  were  10  and  11  inches  in  length,  he 
writes. 
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ROOM  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

While  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  are  doing  a fine  job  in  their  organized  cooperation  with  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Fish  Commission,  there  remains  still  another  branch  of  endeavor  of  equal  im- 
portance to  us  all.  This  field  of  activity  lies  in  a more  pronounced  sense  of  responsibility  and  regard 
for  the  rights  and  property  of  others. 

With  the  1941  season  swiftly  approaching  its  close,  a checkup  or  survey  of  fisherman-behavior  is 
quite  in  order.  Each  fisherman  and  each  organized  club  should  pause  and  ask  themselves — “Have  I 
been  fair?”  “Have  I been  considerate  or  have  I inflicted  abuse  upon  my  fellow  sportsman  and  upon 

the  property  holder  who  has  permitted  me  to  fish  in  the  waters  traversing  his  lands?” 

For  the  greater  part,  the  behavior  of  fishermen  has  been  commendable;  but  with  regret  we  announce 
that  there  are  some  places  which  have  been  literally  converted  into  shambles  of  disregard  and  careless- 
ness. Tin  cans,  newspapers,  wrappings  and  bottles  lay  strewn  in  unsightly  array.  Broken  down  fences 
and  other  property  damage  all  sum  up  and  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  trespass  notices  and  future  denial 
to  everybody. 

Here  is  a field  of  activity  which  is  fastly  commanding  the  attention  of  sportsmen  generally  in 

Pennsylvania.  This  practice  of  a few  inflicting  serious  concern  and  harm  upon  the  vast  majority  can 

be  easily  and  effectively  corrected.  Sportsmen  will  do  well  and  accomplish  much  if  they  insist  that  it 
CEASE  at  once.  Be  fair  to  the  owner  who  allows  you  to  fish  through  his  property!  Be  considerate  of 
his  rights!  Let  your  conduct  and  behavior  be  such  that  those  who  follow  will  not  be  ashamed  nor 
denied  the  privilege  you  enjoyed! 

Campaigns  should  begin  at  once  to  eliminate  these  garbage-eyesores.  Clubs  and  individual  fisher- 
men can  promote  more  friendliness  astream  by  cooperating  with  the  Board’s  program  of  TRUE 
SPORTSMEN  BEHAVIOR.  We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  well  designed  posters  for  your 
use  in  this  activity  and  thus  you,  too,  can  play  an  important  part  in  improving  and  restoring  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  our  outdoors  to  the  admiration  and  enjoyment  of  all. 
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The  Largemouth  Bass  and  Hair  Lures 


IT  IS  almost  a truism  to  state  that  the 
largemouth  bass  is  a more  consistent  and 
persistent  surface  feeder  than  his  cousin 
the  smallmouth.  Every  observant  angler 
who  is  acquainted  with  these  fish  must  soon 
become  aware  that  the  smallmouth.  although 
fighter  that  he  is,  rises  readily  to  the  fly 
only  during  a comparatively  short  period 
of  the  summer  at  least  in  the  latitudes  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  largemouth  may  be  seen  leaping 
and  splashing  at  his  prey  on  the  surface  at 
almost  any  period  of  the  year  when  there  is 
open  water.  That  this  fish  does  remain  active 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  streams 
entering  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  only  too 
sadly  evident  from  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  it  at  that  season  by  the  net 
fishermen  of  those  waters. 

There  seems  to  be  good  evidence,  cir- 
cumstantial and  direct,  that  the  smallmouth 
enters  a state  in  winter  that  resembles  true 
hibernation  in  warm-blooded  animals.  This 
fact  was  brought  out  by  that  early  American 
admirer  of  the  bass,  Genio  C.  Scott  (after- 
wards quoted  by  James  A.  Henshall),  who 
relates  the  following  incident:  “In  the  winter 
of  1837,  the  water  was  shut  off  at  the  lake 
(Seneca  Lake,  New  York),  for  the  purpose 
of  deepening  the  channel  to  improve  navi- 
gation. This  was  considered  a favorable 
time  to  quarry  limestone  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  upon  removing  the  loose  rock — 
where  the  ledges  cropped  out,  there  were 
found  hundreds  of  bass,  embedded  in  their 
slime,  and  positively  packed  together  in  the 
crevices  and  fissures  in  the  rock.”  It  is 
quite  clear,  from  the  context  of  Scott’s  work, 
that  it  was  the  smallmouth  bass  here  re- 
ferred to.  This  was  30  years  before  the 
classic  study  of  Lake  Maxinkuckee  was  made 
by  Barton  W.  Evermann  and  Howard  Walton 
Clark  who  apparently  reached  pretty  much 
the  same  conclusions  for  in  their  report  of 
these  they  print  the  following: 

“The  littlemouth  has  little  scales, 

There’s  red  in  his  handsome  eye, 

The  scales  extend  on  his  vertical  fins, 
And  his  forehead  is  round  and  high. 

His  forehead  is  round  and  high,  my  boys, 
And  he  sleeps  the  winter  through; 

He  likes  the  rocks  in  the  summer  time — 
Micropterus  dolomieu.” 

Now,  Lake  Maxinkuckee  is  about  120  miles 
north  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  latitude 
41  deg.  12  min.  N.,  at  734  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  covers  about  4 square  miles.  These 
details  are  mentioned  to  give  weight  to  what 
follows  regarding  the  behavior  of  the  large- 
mouth in  winter.  Of  this  Dr.  Evermann 
says:  “This  fish  is  the  species  most  fre- 

quently eaught  by  ice-fishers.  Just  what 
might  be  considered  a good  catch  at  the 
lake  depends  upon  the  circumstances,  the 
fisherman,  the  methods  of  fishing,  etc.  One 
of  the  best  ice-fishers  got  21  largemouth 
bass  in  one  day  (January  15,  1901),  another 
hardly  so  good  an  angler,  fishing  after  the  ice 
had  gone,  got  13  in  one  forenoon.  It  is 
caught  the  whole  year  round  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal species  taken  in  ice  fishing.”  While 
I have  never  fished  for  largemouth  through 
the  ice,  I have  taken  it  in  tidal  waters  of 


By  WM.  R.  WALTON 

Maryland,  where  the  season  remains  open 
all  winter,  in  early  December.  In  any  event, 
as  a surface  feeding  game  fish,  the  large- 
mouth affords  a long  active  season — when 
it  is  striking!  For  be  it  said  that  in  much 
fished  waters,  it  becomes  extremely  sophis- 
ticated and  quite  as  shy  as  the  smallmouth, 
but  when  it  feeds,  it  does  so  consistently  on 
or  near  the  surface  much  the  time. 

It  is  known  that  in  order  to  thrive,  the 
smallmouth  must  have  an  abundance  of  such 
food  as  crawfishes  and  minnows  but  the 
largemouth  will  literally  gobble  and  thrive 
on  almost  any  animal  food  that  is  available. 
This  was  impressed  on  me  in  1928,  while 
fishing  a small  brushy  pond  in  eastern 
Maryland,  by  landing  a 2 pound  largemouth 
which  contained  an  undigested  full  grown 
sparrow. 

In  fishing  the  artificial  bug  on  the  surface 
of  ponds  covered  with  such  fine,  compact 
weeds  as  duckmeat  (Lemma  spp.)  and 
bladderwort  (Utricularia)  through  which 
the  fish  could  not  possibly  see  with  any 
degree  of  distinctness,  I have  had  large- 
mouth strike  viciously  through  these  weeds 


This  hefty  19%  inch  largemouth  bass  was 
taken  this  year  in  Lake  Gordon,  Bedford 
County,  by  Frank  Gyure,  Johnstown,  R.  D. 
3.  It  weighed  4 yz  pounds. 


and  become  fairly  hooked — sometimes.  Not 
seldom,  in  very  clear  ponds  having  weedy 
borders,  this  was  the  only  method  that 
brought  us  any  fish. 

One  of  the  deadliest  of  lures  under  such 
conditions  is  the  hair  frog  (Figure  1),  which 
because  of  its  yielding  texture  insures  a 
larger  percentage  of  hooked  fish  than  the 
bugs  constructed  of  harder  materials.  These 
frogs  may  be  purchased  in  many  sizes  and 
colors  and  although  one  can  construct  them 
himself,  this  is  quite  a task  and  one  that 
is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  involved.  They 
are  made  of  deer  or  caribou  hair  in  the  usual 
manner  of  tying  hair  bugs  but  it  is  a nice 
little  task  to  get  those  legs  shaped  and  ad- 
justed to  resemble  the  nether  extremities 
of  the  jug-u-rum.  These  frogs  are  fine  for 
fishing  with  short  casts  where  the  angler 
is  concealed  from  the  fish  that  is  hiding 
under  the  weeds.  But  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cast  them  to  a distance  they 
have  an  exasperating  habit  of  landing  back 
downward  and  thus  becoming  totally  in- 
effective because  no  live  frog  will  remain 
on  its  back  even  for  an  instant,  and  the 
bellies  of  all  of  our  common  frogs  are  light 
in  color.  When  the  wind  blows,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  cast  them  and  in  this 
case,  the  cork  bug  has  the  edge  over  the 
hair  frog. 

For  the  largemouth  in  open  water  nothing 
in  my  experience,  is  much  more  attractive 
and  deadly  than  a properly  constructed 
hair  minnow,  especially  those  having  painted 
heads  with  glass  eyes  as  illustrated  in 
Figures  2 and  3. 

I build  these  lures  on  a number  one 
standard  length,  hump  shank,  model  perfect 
hook,  having  the  hump  on  the  upper  side 
(Fig.  3-a).  This  practice  permits  placing 
the  plastic  wood  head  mostly  above  the 
shank  to  give  plenty  of  clearance  in  the 
“bite”  of  the  hook  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. This  is  an  important  matter  as  the 
bass  seem  to  strike  at  the  head  of  this  lure, 
and  as  there  is  only  a single  hook,  it  must  be 
free  to  do  its  nefarious  business. 

Although  the  construction  of  these  min- 
nows follows  a consistent  general  pattern, 
variations  galore  may  be  adopted  in  the 
shapes  of  the  heads  and  in  the  colors  em- 
ployed. Some  of  these  shapes  are  shown  in 
the  figures  2 and  3.  As  to  color  patterns  of 
the  bodies,  my  preference  is  for  longitudinal 
stripes,  alternating  white-red-white;  white- 
red-yellow,  or  yellow-black-yellow.  These 
choices  follow  not  only  the  experience  of 
many  bass  fishermen  including  myself,  but 
also  the  results  of  recent  scientific  investi- 
gations. These  latter  have  shown  that  the 
bass  sees  red  and  yellow  most  distinctly  of 
all  the  colors  and  no  fly  rod  lure  has,  in  my 
experience,  given  better  consistent  results 
than  red  and  white  striped  hair  minnows 
such  as  I first  described  in  the  July,  1939, 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  The  con- 
struction of  these  is  reillustrated  and  de- 
scribed here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  article  referred  to.  The 
hair  body  is  first  tied  and  cemented  on  the 
hook  shank  as  shown  in  figure  3-a.  A 
hackle,  usually  red,  may  be  tied  on  ahead 
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of  the  body,  to  represent  the  dorsal  fin  but 
this  is  not  necessary.  In  some  variations  a 
narrow  buff  list  hackle  is  tied  in  on  the 
sides  to  represent  the  lateral  line  or  the 
side  streak  (fig.  2)  of  the  daces  so  common 
in  the  smaller  bass  streams,  and  in  some 
ponds. 

As  to  hair  for  these  lures,  “impali  tail” 
(calf)  is  usually  chosen  either  natural  or 
dyed  red  or  yellow.  For  the  bellies  the  so- 
called  “capra”  of  the  dealers,  which,  judg- 
ing from  its  smell,  is  billy  goat’s  beard, 
makes  nice  smooth  surfaces  of  about  the 
right  texture  but  the  impali  hair  is  also 
OK  for  this  purpose.  The  rear  half  of  the 
hook  shank  may  be  wrapped  with  silver 
tinsel,  if  you  choose,  but  I have  not  found 
this  refinement  at  all  necessary. 

After  the  hair  body  has  been  tied  and 
cemented  on,  the  plastic  wood  head  is  ap- 
' plied  over  the  tying  thread  and  hump  (fig. 
3-a).  This  produces  a very  strong  anchorage, 
and  lures  built  in  this  way  will  withstand 
many  a blow  from  the  fish  without  material 
harm.  The  plastic  is  applied  in  two  layers, 
about  half  of  it  being  built  on  first  and  then 
allowed  to  harden.  When  the  second  layer 
is  applied  this  is  roughly  shaped  with  the 
wetted  fingers,  seeing  that  it  is  approxi- 
mately symmetrical.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
apply  more  of  the  plastic  than  will  be  needed, 
rather  than  not  enough.  After  it  has 
hardened  any  excess  may  then  be  whittled 
away  as  the  head  takes  final  shape.  The 
final  finishing  may  be  done  with  a fine  file 
and  sand  paper  or  better  yet  garnet  paper. 
A mighty  fine  tool  for  finishing  plastic  wood 
heads  and  bodies  is  a motor  driven  flexible 
shaft  carrying  a handpiece  like  that  used 
by  dentists.  This  rigging  is  very  much  bet- 
ter than  the  hand  grinders  which  are  popular 
with  amateur  craftsmen.  The  latter  run  at 
too  high  speed  (mostly  over  20,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute)  to  be  safe  for  such  small 
work  and  they  are  much  more  clumsy  than 
the  light  flexible  shaft  with  a good  hand- 
piece.  Such  an  outfit  including  motor  and 
tools  may  be  purchased  for  around  $15.00. 


The  one  I am  using  cost  less  than  ten  bucks 
and  is  driven  by  a second  hand  variable 
speed  motor  that  cost  less  than  two  dollars. 
A mail  order  dental  supply  house  located  in 


James  Henthorn,  of  Easton,  caught  this  18 
inch  largemouth  bass  in  Warren  Lake,  Bucks 
County. 


Philadelphia,  furnishes  me  a great  variety 
of  accessories  for  this  at  cut  rates.  Any- 
one interested  may  have  its  address  by 
sending  me  a self-addressed  post  card  or 
envelope  care  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler. 
There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  shapes  that 
may  be  given  plastic  wood  by  the  use  of 
such  a tool. 

For  painting  these  heads,  the  quick-setting 
acetate  lacquers  are  convenient  and  come  in 
a great  variety  of  colors.  A set  made  for 
coloring  radio  pilot  bulbs  is  cheap  and  effec- 
tive. Such  a coating  while  easily  scratched 
is  also  very  easily  repaired  and  if  desired 
may  be  protected  by  an  additional  coat  of 
spar  varnish  which  is  much  tougher.  My 
favorite  color  for  heads  is  dark  green  above 
with  white  throat  bearing  a dash  of  scarlet 
as  its  base.  The  lacquers  are  more  con- 
veniently applied  with  a bent  wire  than  a 
brush  and  the  wire  is  easily  cleaned  while 
the  brush  is  not. 

I have  found  these  lures  most  effective 
when  attached  to  a small  spinner,  number 
1/0  or  1,  and  preferably  gold  or  brass 
finish  for  clear  water.  When  fished  slowly, 
these  minnows  travel  slightly  sub-surface, 
which  is  about  right  under  most  conditions. 
However,  if  deeper  submergence  is  desired 
this  may  be  secured  by  attached  to  the 
leader,  a piece  of  the  narrow  strip  lead 
sinker  now  sold  by  almost  all  tackle  dealers. 
This  is  more  convenient  to  use  than  the 
buckshot  and  offers  less  resistance  to  the 
water. 

Hair  minnows  should  be  as  a rule  fished 
rather  slowly  for  largemouth  bass,  that  is 
just  fast  enough  to  cause  the  spinner  to 
revolve  freely.  Of  course  this  rig  is  not 
suitable  for  use  among  fine  weeds  but  it 
may  be  cast  with  deadly  effect  in  the  open 
spaces  between  patches  of  lily  pads  and 
similar  coarse  water  plants.  When  the  bass 
are  rising,  the  best  plan  is  to  fish  the  rises 
either  by  wading  or  in  a boat,  canoe  or 
kyak.  The  latter  craft  is  ideal  in  some  re- 
spects for  very  weedy  areas  but,  Oh  boy! 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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JACK  FROST  is  with  us  once  again.  Al- 
ready the  elusive  long-billed  timber- 
doodle  is  gathering  in  restless  bands  and 
casting  a pensive  eye  southward — meantime 
the  red  squirrel  and  chipmunk  frantically 
look  about  for  auxiliary  storage  bins  to  hide 
bulging  hoards.  There’s  a dreamy,  drowsy, 
smoky  haze  on  the  distant  horizon  and 
October’s  bewitching  Indian  Summer  days 
stand  as  a last  bulwark  against  the  deso- 
late blasts  of  the  frozen  north — Old  King 
Winter  is  just  around  the  corner  and  it  is 
about  time  to  lay  rod  and  line  away  in 
favor  of  the  more  seasonable  dog  and  gun. 

And  thus  we  arrive  at  an  excuse  for  this 
discussion — winter  storage  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  worn  and  cherished  equipment.  Fish- 
ing doodads  are  expensive  and  some  promise 
to  assume  the  quality  of  rarity  or  at  least 
threaten  such  exclusiveness  if  European  and 
Asiatic  upheavals  continue.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  fuss,  sabre  rattling 
over  the  globe  has  been  a pain  in  the  neck 
to  sportsmen  in  general.  With  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  Son  of  Heaven  making  faces,  one  at 
the  other  across  the  Pacific;  with  Hitler  in- 
viting all  and  sundry  to  come  and  get  it, 
conditions  have  about  reached  the  unhappy 
state  wherein  a piece  of  Tonkin  cane,  a 
Norway  hook  or  an  English  fly  may  be  set 
up  as  a prize  exhibit  in  some  antique  shop 
or  museum.  Therefore,  it  behooves  the 
fisherman  to  be  careful  of  what  he  already 
possesses — even  tho  a bit  worn — replacement 
may  likely  prove  troublesome  at  times,  per- 
haps utterly  impossible. 

Rods 

Most  fly  fisherman  and  many  bait  casters 
seem  to  speak  of  the  rod  as  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  a long  list  of  highly  technical 
equipment,  but  in  such  conclusion  the  fly- 
man at  least  innocently  errs.  True  the  rod 
rates  consideration  as  the  most  costly  gadget, 
but  ordinarily  the  fly  line  rightly  assumes 
paramount  importance.  And  to  all  intent 
the  choicest  of  either  would  be  just  about 
useless  in  the  absence  of  a balancing  work- 
able co-partner  on  the  second  part 


Fortunately  and  as  usual,  American  in- 
genuity will  likely  keep  apace  with  the  line 
situation  for  a time  at  least,  but  with  the 
aforementioned  Asiatic  war  dragging  along 
and  as  this  is  being  written  apparently  only 
awaiting  a chance  spark  to  set  the  whole 
Pacific  aflame,  little  or  no  cane  coming  out 
and  reserve  stocks  approaching  exhaustion, 
the  bamboo  market  takes  on  a hopeless  as- 
pect. There  may  be  a long  weary  time  be- 
fore you  can  duplicate  that  bamboo  pet — 
take  good  care  of  it.  Thus  from  a purely 
technical  standpoint  and  for  the  moment 
due  to  unusual  conditions,  perhaps  the  rod 
goes  to  the  head  of  the  class. 

Anyway  the  fishing  season  is  almost  over — 
you’ve  had  enough  or  otherwise  and  are 
wondei’ing  whether  it  is  worth  the  time  to 
sort  out  the  junk  and  hide  the  salvage  under 
the  bed — furthermore  and  if  so  how  to  go 
about  it  properly.  First  the  rod  should  be 


gone  over  with  a slightly  oily  flannel  rag, 
wiping  the  varnish  carefully  and  clean,  like- 
wise the  male  ferrules.  A wooden  plug  cut 
to  fit  or  even  a match  stick  covered  with  the 
oily  flannel  is  then  inserted  into  the  final 
female  ferrule — also  rotated  until  the  rag 
comes  away  clean  and  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  common  bluish  discoloration — 
abrasion  and  metal  fouling.  Painstakingly 
clean  all  dirt  from  the  guides  and  tip. 

Now  take  stock  of  alignment.  Do  not 
discard  the  old  trusty  just  because  the  tips 
have  developed  a bad  set — if  the  other  two 
joints  are  vibrant  and  alive,  hurry  the  tool 
back  to  the  manufacturer  with  a request  for 
new  tips — he  may  have  the  bamboo.  Tips 
are  not  costly  and  perhaps  the  old  rod  will 
then  be  much  superior  to  any  possible  new 
one  contemplated  as  replacement. 

Or  if  ferrules  have  become  worn  and  no 
longer  hold  the  guides  in  a firm  straight 
line  throughout  a hard  day  fishing,  new  ones 
should  be  fitted— a simple  procedure  either 
at  the  factory  or  by  some  capable  rod  expert 
about  home.  Most  first  rate  tackle  stores 
stand  equipped  to  supply  and  replace  balky 
ferrules. 

Incidentally  on  the  subject  of  ferrules — 
during  the  fishing  season  the  provoking 
handicap  of  a worn  and  slipping  connection 
may  be  alleviated  somewhat  by  rotating  the 
male  ferrule  on  plain  beeswax  before  as- 
sembling. Be  just  a little  cautious  and  ex- 
periment lightly  with  an  infinitesimal  amount 
before  driving  the  male  completely  home 
in  the  female  receptacle.  A fishing  pal  of 
the  writer  on  his  first  experimental  try 
several  years  ago  evidently  used  beeswax 
a bit  too  lavishly — at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
joint  stuck  so  tightly  that  with  a mighty 
heave  he  pulled  the  female  socket  right 
plumb  away  from  its  serrated  and  pinned 
coupling  with  the  bamboo — and  it  was  a 
fine  rod  at  that. 

While  I do  not  choose  to  deviate  or  ramble 
from  the  original  thought  of  this  thesis — 
rehabilitation  and  winter  storage — there  is 
just  one  more  observation  on  ferrules.  Most 
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manufacturers  caution  fishermen  to  keep  the 
ferrules  clean  and  not  to  use  lubricant,  all 
of  which  might  be  well  intended,  but  does 
not  practice  so  pleasingly.  In  assembling  the 
i rod,  it  is  a dividend  paying  precaution  to 
lubricate  the  male  ferrule  with  line  dressing. 
If  there  be  any  question  with  regard  to  going 
home  without  undue  pressure,  immediately 
investigate  both  the  male  and  female  with 
a clean  soft  cloth.  Should  the  tell-tale  bluish 
? discoloration  appear,  it  is  advisable  to  grease 
and  wipe — grease  and  wipe — until  the  cloth 
comes  away  clean  and  unsullied. 

Now  back  to  where  we  left  off — it  is  mighty 
important  that  even  minor  pits  or  flaws  in 
the  varnish  be  repaired- — bamboo  is  porous, 
moisture  deadly  and  any  break  in  the  pro- 
tective armor  fraught  with  peril.  Almost 
weekly  during  the  fishing  season,  your  cor- 
respondent goes  over  his  rods  for  possible 
chipping.  The  tiniest  suspected  defect  is 
smoothed  carefully  with  000  steel  wool  and 
several  applications  of  varnish  applied  at 
proper  interval.  In  most  cases  the  chipping 
ostentatiously  does  not  embrace  more  than 
the  outer  covering,  the  prime  coat  being 
intact.  Hence,  I do  not  bother  with  primer. 

But  perhaps  silk  wrappings  may  be  frayed 
and  finish  pitted  beyond  easy  patching.  In 
this  case  the  rod  had  best  be  redone,  all 
wrappings  and  finish  removed  and  replaced 
with  new.  To  those  not  feeling  up  to  the 
task,  usually  a tackle  dealer  will  be  able 
to  have  it  done  or  at  least  advise  who  is 
capable  of  the  responsibility — or  again  the 
manufacturer. 

For  the  fellow  who  has  decided  upon 
complete  rehabilitation  of  the  old  pal  and 
intending  to  do  the  job  in  person — and  for 
the  first  time — tread  softly  and  with  a bit 
of  caution,  not  forgetting  these  are  unusual 
times.  Probably  you  will  seek  advice — be 
sure  it  is  authoritative.  Most  everyone 
knows  how  to  do  it — that  is  most  everyone 
who  has  never  refinished  a rod  nor  for 
that  matter  not  even  actually  witnessed  all 
or  part  of  such  an  operation  will  be  lavish 
of  do’s  and  don’ts,  this  and  that’s,  these 
and  those’s.  Rod  finishing  is  an  art  and  a fine 
highly  sensitive,  expensive  tool  a delicate 
mechanism  for  a very  definitely  defined  pur- 
pose and  quite  easily  spoiled  beyond  rec- 
lamation. Without  experienced  counsel,  it 
is  not  well  for  the  totally  unitiated  to  tamper 
with  such  a rod,  and  I do  not  think  any 
responsible  person  would  encourage  a fisher- 
man otherwise — at  present. 

I am  not  attempting  to  detail  the  procedure 
— space  will  not  permit  and  sketchy  instruc- 
tions are  frequently  misleading  and  danger- 
ous. Besides  there  are  contributors  to  this 
publication  much  better  fitted  for  the  task. 
Briefly  I wish  to  list  just  a few  cautions. 
All  the  old  wraps  and  varnish  must  be  re- 
moved, most  carefully,  and  without  digging 
into  the  bamboo  nor  scrapping  of  any  corners. 
In  other  words  nothing  is  to  come  off  except 
the  thread  and  varnish.  Commercial  paint 
and  varnish  remover  is  sometimes  employed, 
how  successfully  I do  not  know.  Then  wash 
the  rod  with  a rag  dipped  in  gasoline,  after- 
ward drying  thoroughly  with  a clean  cloth. 

With  the  old  finish  gone,  the  nude  bamboo 
is  to  be  handled  only  with  hands  free  of 
sweat,  grease  or  grime — rubber  gloves  are 
not  entirely  amiss.  Apply  the  wrappings, 
not  overlooking  guides  and  ferrules.  Make 
sure  ferrules  are  seated  firmly.  Before 
varnishing,  silk  wrappings  are  to  be  treated 
with  color  preservative,  mostly  three  coats 


with  half  hour  or  longer  intervals  between 
applications. 

Varnish  in  itself  has  no  casting  power; 
neither  do  the  wrappings.  Too  much  varnish 
or  too  many  wraps  are  a definite  liability. 
Varnish  on  a fishing  rod  contemplates  shield- 
ing the  bamboo  from  moisture  and  the  thin- 
nest coat  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view 
is  most  advisable — wrappings  at  present  are 
mostly  decorative  and  a hangover  from  by- 
gone times  before  mitering  and  glueing  skill 
reached  the  modem  perfection. 

Never  compromise  on  the  varnish — fast 
dryers  become  brittle  and  chip.  Select  only 
a slow  drying  rod  varnish,  and  apply  from 
two  to  four  coats.  Each  application  should 
be  thoroughly  dry  before  another  is  added — 
a room  free  of  dust  and  reasonably  warm 
a positive  necessity  for  the  hanging  of  the 


separate  joints  between  coats.  Incidentally 
a gentle  massage  with  000  steel  wool  in  the 
interval  betwix  applications  is  advisable. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  stage  of  the  perfect 
rod — ready  for  next  season  and  nothing  to 
worry  about  other  than  proper  storage. 
Moisture  and  artificial  heat  are  the  arch 
conspirators  during  the  off  season  and  con- 
tribute mightily  to  the  short  livity  of  many 
fine  jobs.  To  be  safe  a cool  dry  storage 
place  is  an  absolute  essential.  Be  sure  both 
rod  and  cloth  bag  are  perfectly  dry  before 
putting  them  in  any  enclosure.  And  most 
important  never  attempt  to  store  a rod  in 
a metal  case.  Both  the  cheap  tin  and  more 
ritzy  aluminum  tubes  are  designed  to  safely 
carry  rods  on  visits  to  the  waterways — dur- 
ing the  inactive  season  either  may  sweat 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery 

Many  Improvements  Being  Made  at  this  Fine  Hatchery  in  Wayne  County 


YEARS  ago,  when  it  was  universally 
thought  that  an  acre  or  more  of  water 
was  necessary  to  grow  bass,  Pleasant  Mount 
fish  farm  was  being  constructed.  At  the 
time,  definite  forward  strides  in  propagation 
of  bass,  such  as  the  feeding  of  daphnia  or 
water  fleas  during  early  stages  of  their 
growth  and  later  feeding  with  prepared 
food  instead  of  live  forage,  had  not  been 
made.  In  other  words,  bass  had  to  subsist 
on  the  food  that  nature  put  into  the  ponds. 
The  old  setup  is  now  obsolete  and  ponds  and 
tanks  have  replaced  the  big  ponds  in  vogue 
when  construction  was  being  pushed  through 
at  Pleasant  Mount. 

The  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm  is  now 
being  redesigned  and  brought  up  to  date, 
with  WPA  labor  and  in  such  a manner  as 
to  not  interfere  with  present  production 
while  it  is  being  accomplished.  Three  or 
four  years  may  be  required  to  complete  the 
work,  scheduled  for  periods  least  likely  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  production.  Bass 
of  both  species  are  extremely  cannibalistic 
and  to  grow  them  with  greatest  success  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  down  ponds,  sorting 
according  to  size.  To  do  this  most  suc- 
cessfully small  pools  are  required  and  much 
of  the  work  now  underway  is  to  divide  the 
large  ponds  into  smaller  units.  It  is  planned 
to  have  two  complete  hatchery  sections,  so 
that  each  section  can  be  cleaned  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  or,  for  that  matter, 
that  any  one  pond  can  be  cut  out  of  pro- 
duction and  cleaned  without  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  others.  The  intakes  are  so 
spaced  that  each  section  can  be  governed 
independently. 

Vital  in  the  production  of  any  hatchery 
is  sanitation  in  the  ponds  and  to  control  and 
prevent  disease  cleaning  them  is  of  primary 
importance.  This  permits  sterilization  to 
control  such  disease  germs  as  a protozoan, 
active  when  water  temperatures  are  low 
over  a period  of  time,  and  deadly  to  baby 
bass.  This  protozoan  is  known  to  fish 

farmers  as  white  spot  disease  and  to  the 
scientist  as  Ichthyophthirius.  As  • the  ponds 
are  now  constructed,  it  will  be  possible  to 
hold  water  temperature  at  a higher  level 
thus  overcoming  this  disease. 

The  hatching  house  at  Pleasant  Mount  now 
has  70  rearing  tanks,  there  are  36  portable 
tanks  outdoors  and  100  wire  boxes  in  oper- 
ation. A warming  basin  has  been  constructed 
at  the  main  inlet  feeding  the  ponds.  Cul- 
ture of  bass  and  other  warm  water  species 
of  fish  is  being  carried  on  very  intensively 
at  Pleasant  Mount.  J.  L.  Zettle  is  superin- 
tendent at  this  hatchery.  In  addition  to  rais- 
ing smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  bream 
or  sunfish,  yellow  perch,  catfish,  suckers  and 
minnows  are  hatched  and  grown  there.  In 
addition,  pike  perch  are  hatched  on  bat- 
teries and  distributed  in  the  fry  stage.  While 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  are  not 
raised  at  Pleasant  Mount,  eggs  of  all  three 
species  are  hatched  and  the  trout  fry  sent 
to  different  hatcheries. 

In  1940,  the  following  fish  were  stocked  in 
public  fishipg  waters  from  this  fish  farm: 
744,000  fingerling  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  126,475  bass  from  2 to  7 inches  in 
length,  84,876  adult  bullhead  catfish,  29,279 


Main  hatchery  building  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm. 


- 

A battery  of  wire  boxes  used  in  growing  bass,  catfish  and  bream  at  the  Pleasant  Mount 
Fish  Farm. 


sexually  mature  bream,  4,000,000  pike  perch 
fry,  54,000,000  yellow  perch  fry,  96,265  finger- 
ling  and  adult  yellow  perch,  22,820  adult 
minnows,  17,500  suckers,  3 to  4 inches  in 
length,  2,982  adult  pickerel  and  45,000  bull- 
frog tadpoles.  This  does  not  necessarily 
represent  the  entire  production  of  this  hatch- 
ery as  the  nine  hatcheries  in  the  State  oper- 
ate as  one  unit  and  fish  and  eggs  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  hatchery  to  another  as  con- 
ditions warrant. 

Five  ponds  having  a total  area  of  over 
500  acres  serve  as  holding  ponds  for  the 


brood  fish  at  Pleasant  Mount.  They  are 
Beaver  Meadow  Reservoir,  Hankins  Pond, 
Miller  Pond,  White  Oak  and  Long  Pond. 
At  the  head  of  Hankins  Pond  are  115  rear- 
ing ponds  for  growing  fish  and  forage. 

In  redesigning  this  fine  fish  farm,  pro- 
duction of  larger  fish  for  distribution  pur- 
poses is  a cardinal  objective  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners. 

Note:  Other  illustrations  relative  to  the 

work  at  this  fish  farm  will  he  found  on  next 
page  and  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Angler. 
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Pity  the  Poor  Fly  Fisherman 
If  you  are  a fly  fisherman,  you  are  not 
going  to  like  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  edi- 
torial. When  you  finish  reading  it,  the 
chances  are  you  will  not  be  too  happy.  A 
blast  recently  sent  forth  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society  is  aimed  at  you,  and  the 
goblins  will  get  you  if  you  don’t  watch  out. 
If  they  don’t  get  you,  they  will  get  your 
pet  flies,  which  is  almost  as  bad. 


The  Society  announces: 


the  fly  fishermen  who  must  sufTe:. 

Why  the  present  campaign?  The  Audubon 
Society  contends  that  it  is  aimed  at  the 
millinery  trade,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  feathers  of  wild  birds  on 
milady’s  hat  it  is  necessary  to  punish  the 
fishermen.  Audubon  officials  claim  that  a 
feather  law  cannot  be  enforced  unless  it 
covers  all  feathers  of  all  wild  birds  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose. 

This,  of  course,  is  ridiculous.  Ask  any 
game  warden.  Can  anyone  believe  that  it 
will  be  a simple  matter  to  enforce  the  law 
forbidding  the  importation  of  flies  tied  with 
feathers  from  wild  birds?  They  will  be 
bootlegged  across  the  border  from  Canada 
and  brought  home  by  salmon  fishermen  from 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land. The  enforcement  of  a law  against  the 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


“A  great  victory  has  been  won  for  the 
wild  birds  of  the  world  through  the  signing, 
on  February  6,  1941,  of  a joint  declaration  of 
policy  and  program  by  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society  and  Feather  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  believed  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  conservation. 

“The  outstanding  provision  of  the  declara- 
tion is  that  the  members  of  the  feather  in- 
dustry join  with  the  Society  in  advocating 
Federal  and  state  legislation  to  bring  about 
permanent  cessation  of  all  traffic  in  the 
United  States  in  wild  bird  plumage  of  any 
kind  from  any  source.” 

That  is  the  way  the  release  starts.  From 
that  point  it  goes  on  to  tell  what  has  been 
done  and  what  will  be  done  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  the  feathers  of  any  wild  birds  any- 
where in  this  land  of  ours. 

Already  a bill  has  been  passed  through 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  forbidding 
the  sale  of  the  feathers  of  any  wild  bird 
anywhere  in  this  land  of  ours. 

Already  a bill  has  been  passed  through 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  forbidding 
the  sale  of  the  feathers  of  any  wild  bird 
for  any  purpose.  The  Audubon  Society  states 
that  its  joint  program  with  the  feather  in- 
dustry calls  for  “identical  comprehensive 
legislation  in  the  other  forty-seven  states,  as 
well  as  whatever  Federal  legislation  may  be 
necessary.” 

This  organization  has  also  been  instru- 
mental, according  to  its  own  statement,  in 
urging  in  the  United  States  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  Tariff  Act  which  will  bar 
the  importation  into  this  country  of  all 
plumage  of  wild  birds  to  be  used  for  tying 
flies,  as  well  as  all  flies  made  from  the 
plumage  of  wild  birds.  At  the  present  time 
the  existing  Tariff  Act  forbids  the  impor- 


X 

Of  Vital  Concern  to  Fly  Fishermen 


Hatchery  building  No.  2 at  the  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm,  used  in  tank  method  to  grow 
black  bass,  bream  and  catfish.  It  is  also  used  as  the  clearing  house  during  distribution  periods. 


Daphnia  units  at  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm,  with  portable  bass  rearing  battery  in  background. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

The  Angler  herewith  presents  the  splen- 
did editorial  by  Ray  Holland  in  “Field  and 
Stream”  magazine  relative  to  legislation 
barring  sale  of  feathers  of  certain  birds. 
In  the  interest  of  its  readers,  this  magazine 
takes  the  stand  that  such  legislation  must 
eventually  work  definite  hardship  on  not 
only  the  fly  tyer  but  the  average  fisherman 
who  finds  his  sport  with  artificial  flies. 
While  reserving  an  open  mind  in  this  in- 
stance, we  believe  that  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  fisherman,  this  legislation  should  be 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  have  also  gone  on  record 
as  opposing  the  bill. 


tation  of  the  plumage  of  wild  birds  “Pro- 
vided, That  any  prohibition  of  the  impor- 
tation of  feathers  in  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  applying  to  artificial  flies  used 
for  fishing  or  to  feathers  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  flies.” 

There  you  have  it.  For  a number  of  years 
the  policies  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety have  caused  much  anguish  in  the  hearts 
of  the  gunners,  because  of  the  impractical 
and  unenforceable  shooting  prohibitions 
which  they  have  urged  and  which  have  in 
many  cases  been  enacted  into  law.  Now  it’s 
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STREAM  INSECTS 


BASS 


FOR  many  of  us  who  have  for  years  fished 
Pennsylvania  streams  for  bass,  the  problem 
of  a diminishing  food  supply  for  our  warm 
water  game  fishes  has  presented  itself  with 
annoying  regularity.  On  stream  after  stream 
that  once  teemed  with  helgramites  and  other 
insects  in  their  aquatic  stages  of  development, 

I we  are  finding  a scarify  of  these  vital  forms 
of  fish  food,  and  it  would  not  be  exaggerating 
to  say  that  on  some  waters  they  are  danger- 
ously near  to  approaching  a point  of  extermi- 
nation. Certainly  no  greater  danger  signal  as 
1 to  ultimate  effect  of  this  downward  trend  in 
I some  of  the  most  essential  forms  of  fish  forage 
could  be  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  observing 
fishermen  than  this  scarcity  of  aquatic  forms 
of  insect  life.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

One  thing  is  increasingly  evident  in  these 
days  of  the  most  intensive  fishing  our  Penn- 
: sylvania  waters  have  ever  known.  Our  fish- 
ermen must  come  to  realize  that  the  very  heart 
of  their  sport  rests  with  the  food  upon  which 
the  fish  they  like  to  catch  rely.  Universal 
adoption  of  sound  bait  conservation  will 
eventually  mean  better  fishing  for  every  one 
concerned.  To  use  an  old  saying,  “It  is  too 
••  late  to  lock  the  stable  after  the  horse  is  stolen.” 
If  strong  sentiment  develops  for  conservation 
of  fish  food  as  well  as  fish  in  our  streams,  I 
believe  a splendid  forward  stride  will  have 
been  taken  toward  better  fishing.  After  re- 
calling an  incident  that  occurred  several  years 
ago  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  we  shall  discuss 
the  life  history  of  some  of  our  most  vital 
stream  insects  from  the  game  fish  forage  angle. 

Throughout  the  Lake  Wallenpaupack  region, 
one  encounters  numerous  signs  which  ad- 
vertise the  sale  of  bass  bugs,  night  crawlers 
and  minnows.  These  bass  bugs  are  in  reality 
dragon  fly  nymphs,  but  the  natives  who  sell 
them  do  not  know  what  they  are.  One  chap 
in  particular  thought  that  they  were  bugs 
created  especially  for  bass  food.  When  I told 
him  that  they  were  the  early  stages  of  the 
dragon  flies  or  “snake  doctor,”  he  looked  at 
me  as  if  I had  gone  crazy. 

“No  sir,”  he  said,  “you’re  all  wrong.  Do 
you  think  I would  try  and  sell  you  snake 
doctors?  I wouldn’t  have  those  things  around 
:!  me,  much  less  sell  them.  These  here  are  bass 
bugs  and  nothing  else  but.  Everybody  around 
here  says  so.” 

“Alright,”  I said,  “have  it  your  own  way. 
Some  morning  though  when  you  lift  that  wire 
cage  out  of  the  creek,  you  will  find  some  snake 
doctors  clinging  to  the  inside  of  it — that  is  if 
you  don’t  put  it  too  deep  in  the  water.” 

“Now,  that  you  mention  it,”  he  said,  some- 
I what  puzzled,  “I  just  killed  one  in  there  this 
’ morning.  I couldn’t  understand  how  it  ever 
got  in  but  I figured  that  I had  better  kill  it 
before  it  stung  and  ate  up  all  my  bass  bugs.” 
Although  some  of  the  natives  in  this  region 
may  have  a limited  knowledge  of  entomology 
they  are  wise  in  bass  lore  and  fishing  and 
i have  learned  the  value  of  these  “bugs”  as 
fish  takers.  Presumably  some  pioneer  search- 
ing for  helgramites  decided  to  give  them  a 
trial  and  met  with  great  success,  for  these  bass 
bugs  are  now  a standard  bait  in  this  vicinity. 

The  nymph  or  early  stage  of  the  dragon  fly 
spends  its  life  in  the  muck  and  trash  on  the 
stream  bed.  In  late  spring  or  summer — de- 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 

Sketches  by  the  Writer 

pending  on  the  species — they  emerge  and  then 
cast  off  skins  clinging  to  stems  above  the  water 
and  are  a familiar  sight  to  all  anglers.  Some 
of  the  nymphs  attain  a length  of  around  two 
inches  and  all  are  of  a more  or  less  dirty 
brown  color,  due  to  the  adherent  silt  which 
clings  to  them. 

The  adult  dragon  fly  is  so  common  that  a 
description  appears  unnecessary.  They  are 
swift  winged  harmless  insects  and  catch  their 
prey,  such  as  midges  and  mosquitoes,  during 
flight.  Occasionally  they  attain  high  altitudes 
and  wander  far  from  water.  Recently  on  the 
thirteenth  floor  of  the  duPont  building  I se- 
cured a large  female,  Epiaeschna  heros,  which 
I presented  to  Dr.  Needham,  a collector  of  the 
Odonata,  and  undoubtedly  the  world’s  au- 
thority on  this  group. 

Dragon  flies  hold  their  wings  straight  out 
horizontally  from  the  body,  while  damsel  flies 
(another  group  of  the  Odonata)  fold  theirs 
close  vertically  over  their  backs.  This  is  the 
common  way  of  distinguishing  the  two  groups 
of  insects. 

Both  damsel  fly  and  dragon  fly  nymphs  are 
successful  bass  baits  and  the  majority  of 
anglers  fish  them  alive,  that  is,  they  tie  them 
to  the  hook  with  a piece  of  fine  thread. 
Naturally  there  is  not  as  much  sport  entailed 
as  catching  bass  on  the  artificial  fly,  yet  a lot 
of  the  old  time  anglers  fish  with  nothing  else 
— and  some  of  them  are  regular  artists  at  it. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  popular 
bait  anglers  use,  is  the  helgramite,  Corydalis 
cornuta.  In  different  localities  they  are  known 
under  various  names,  such  as  clipper,  dobsons 
and  crawlers.  They  are  found  under  the  flat 
stones  in  the  swiftest  riffles  and  when  full 
grown  are  about  three  inches  in  length. 

Although  many  believe  that  helgramites  do 
not  come  out  from  under  their  stones  until 
ready  to  pupate,  yet  they  are  a choice  and 
familiar  food  for  bass.  All  of  which  naturally 
gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  at  times  they 
are  afflicted  with  the  wanderlust  and  venture 
out  on  foraging  trips.  Presumably  these  jour- 
neys occur  at  night  since  they  are  lovers  of 
dark  places,  as  many  of  us  can  recall  how 
they  scurried  to  the  dark  of  undersides  of 
stones  when  we  hunted  them  in  the  riffles. 

Around  May  or  June  they  crawl  out  on 
shore  and  pupate  under  stones  and  logs.  After 
a week  or  ten  days  the  adult  insect  emerges 
with  wings  fully  developed.  The  male  fly  is 
conspicuous  by  his  long  tusk-like  mandibles 
which  are  used  to  hold  the  female  while  mat- 
ing. They  are  short  lived  creatures  in  the 
winged  stage  and  are  often  attracted  to  lights 
at  night.  On  bridges,  stumps,  stones  and  brush 
overhanging  the  water,  their  eggs,  resembling 
small  patches  of  white  wash,  are  a familiar 
sight  to  all  anglers. 

The  pronotum  of  the  helgramite  resembles 
a collar  and  anglers  invariably  fasten  their 
hook  to  this  chitinous  shield,  slipping  it  under- 
neath from  the  front  towards  the  read.  By 
this  method  the  helgramite  remains  unin- 
jured— a necessary  requisite  when  using  this 
bait  for  bass. 

To  keep  them  alive  for  any  length  of  time 
practically  all  water  should  be  drained  from 
the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  placed.  They 
thrive  best  in  damp  rotten  wood,  or  among 
wet  alder  or  grape  leaves,  placed  in  a large 


tub  in  the  cellar  or  some  other  cool,  dark  spot. 
Proper  care  of  the  helgramite  while  in  cap- 
tivity is  essential. 

The  fish  fly,  genus  Chauliod.es,  is  more  or 
less  of  a trout  fly  but  due  to  its  rather  large 
size,  it  is  eagerly  taken  by  bass.  This  fly 
usually  appears  in  cold  water  streams — that 
is,  those  that  are  capable  of  harboring  both 
trout  and  bass. 

The  adult  insects,  especially  those  found  on 
Pennsylvania  waters,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
blackish  wings  traversed  by  white  patches  and 
bands.  In  the  Lake  of  Bays  region,  near  Dor- 
set, Ontario,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
catch  brook  trout  weighing  up  to  five  pounds 
— another  species  of  this  insect  occurs;  this 
particular  fly  has  grayish  wings  and  in  general 
resembles  the  winged  helgramite,  or  dobson 
fly.  I have  never  found  adult  fish  flies  in  any 
great  abundance,  yet  their  larvae,  resembling 
small  helgramites,  are  quite  commonly  found 
on  submerged  logs  in  the  water. 

Stone  flies  are  generally  considered  as  trout 
flies,  yet  some  of  the  large  Pteronarcidae  are 
choice  food  for  bass.  Chief  of  these  is  Ptero- 
narcys  dorsata,  a dark  brown  insect  almost 
two  inches  in  length.  This  fly  is  quite  com- 
monly found  on  Penn’s  Creek  in  Union  county 
and  the  cast  off  nymphal  skins  are  a familiar 
sight  on  the  stones  and  reeds  bordering  the 
stream. 

In  general  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  imitate 
any  of  these  flies  in  wool,  silk,  or  feathers. 
The  most  successful  lures  are  those  made  of 
deer  hair,  and  at  best  they  are  mere  suggestions 
of  insects.  I have  tied  quite  a variety  of  these, 
such  as  dragon  flies,  bugs,  mice,  frogs  and 
others,  however,  and  in  some  future  issue  of 
the  Angler  I may  explain  how  these  deer  hair 
lures  are  constructed.  After  all,  good  arti- 
ficials for  this  group  may  go  a long  way  in 
solving  their  depletion  in  our  bass  waters. 

The  “wreck-fish”  or  rudderfish  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  has  the  curious 
habit  of  accompanying  floating  logs  or  planks, 
or  of  taking  up  its  abode  within  floating 
barrels  or  broken  boxes. 

The  attraction  to  these  fishes  is  the  bar- 
nacles and  other  minute  and  succulent  forms 
of  animal  life  with  which  derelict  timber  is 
almost  invariably  covered. 


Certain  species  of  Gobies  habitually  live 
inside  sponges,  the  bodies  of  the  little  fishes 
being  of  an  even  diameter  which  allows  them 
to  slip  in  and  out  of  the  larger  orifices  of  the 
sponge’s  surface. 


SHOWN  IN  ILLUSTRATION 
ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE 

1.  Dragon  Fly 

2.  Damsel  Fly 

3.  Fish  Fly 

4.  Dobson  Fly  or  Winged  Helgramite 

5.  Stone  Fly 

6.  Dragon  Fly  Nymphs 

7.  Fish  Fly  Larva 

8.  Stone  Fly  Nymph 

9.  Helgramite  or  Clipper 
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LIGHT  LURES  IN  OCTOBER 

Bait  Casting  Then  May  Be  Hit-Or-Miss  But  it’s  Worth  Giving  a Try 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


GENERALLY  regarded  as  ace  fishing 
months  for  the  light  lure  fisherman 
are  July  and  September.  In  fact,  we  have 
found  that  many  pluggers  are  agreed  that 
the  first  three  weeks  in  July  and  the  en- 
tire month  of  September  are  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  catches  than  the  rest  of  the 
season  combined.  A number  of  factors  have 
strong  bearing  on  this.  In  July,  water 
temperatures  in  most  warm  water  streams 
and  lakes  are  not  excessively  high,  very 
often  being  in  the  70’s.  The  grass  and 
moss  which  plague  the  plugger  has  not  de- 
veloped excessively,  and  bass  very  often  are 
in  a more  pugnacious  mood  for  striking  dur- 
ing the  month  to  six  weeks  following  the 
spawning  period.  The  September  picture 
is  likewise  more  appealing.  With  cooler 
nights,  big  patches  of  grass  and  moss  move 
out,  and  the  sluggishness  which  character- 
ized bass  and  other  warm  water  game  fishes 
during  the  so-called  “dog  days”  of  August, 
is  replaced  by  aggressive  vigor  in  lower 
temperature  water.  Then,  too,  smallmouth 
and  largemouth  bass  in  particular  are  start- 
ing to  gorge  themselves,  an  instinctive  ten- 
dency in  preparation  for  their  hibernation 
period. 

By  October,  however,  we  are  confronted 
with  still  another  consideration.  Days  have 
become  shorter,  which  means  that  the  warm- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  have  less  chance  to 
raise  water  temperatures  to  a stage  at  which 
bass,  in  particular,  are  likely  to  display  much 
aggressiveness  in  striking  our  lures.  True, 
they  have  congregated  in  deep  flats  and 
pools  of  the  stream,  and  not  infrequently 
we  are  liable  to  disturb  good  fish  lying  in 
water  near  shore  so  shallow  that  their  back 
fins  may  protrude  from  the  surface.  Weeds 
and  moss  by  this  time  are  generally  not  an- 
noying and  what  grass  is  in  the  stream  has 
settled  well  to  bottom,  affording  a clear  run 
for  the  plug  on  the  retrieve.  Highly  ex- 
asperating, however,  may  be  the  fallen  leaves 
floating  on  the  surface.  Even  if  a cast  is 
placed  in  open  water,  the  line  on  the  re- 
trieve may  often  rest  on  a floating  leaf 
which,  pulled  under,  will  connect  with  the 
plug,  spoiling  its  action.  These  handicaps 
are  not  to  be  discounted  but  the  zest  of  a 


A better  bet  for  the  autumn  plugger  are 
streams  of  the  type  of  Penns  Creek  in  Union 
County.  Mountain  feeder  streams  and  big 
springs  help  hold  its  temperature  at  a higher 
level  when  frosts  come. 


Smallmouth  bass  as  well  conditioned  as  this  one  are  fish  supreme  for  the  light  lure  caster. 


day  astream  in  October  is  real  compensa- 
tion for  the  light  lure  fisherman  who  stays 
with  the  game. 

Bass  Tendencies 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that, 
in  most  instances,  October  just  about  winds 
up  plugging  for  bass  in  our  smaller  warm 
water  streams  subject  to  rapid  drop  in 
temperature.  This  definitely  does  not  apply 
to  pickerel  and  walleyed  pike,  both  species 
of  which  will  be  discussed  in  an  article  in 
this  publication  next  month. 

This  matter  of  stream  temperature  during 
October  seems  to  have  an  all-important 
bearing  on  the  reactions  of  smallmouth  bass 
to  artificial  lures.  In  fact,  in  our  usual 
blundering  way,  we  are  fast  inclining  to  the 
view  that  bass  waters  should  be  classified 
by  the  autumn  angler  as  “good”  and  “negli- 
gible” insofar  as  results  are  concerned.  In 
the  “good”  classification  are  to  be  men- 
tioned streams,  lakes  and  ponds  deriving 
much  of  their  water  supply  from  springs 
and  spring  fed  tributaries.  Waters  of  this 
type  hold  more  consistent  temperatures  in 
the  higher  brackets  when  frosts  come,  thus 
tending  to  keep  game  fish  activity  at  a more 
encouraging  level.  One  of  the  most  proficient 
light  lure  casters  on  the  Angler  mailing  list 
is  A.  Armand  Acri,  publisher  of  the  Marietta 
Times  at  Marietta,  Lancaster  County.  Ar- 
mand reports  that  late  last  autumn,  a spring 
fed  pond  in  that  section  produced  some  ex- 
cellent plugging  for  largemouth  bass,  a num- 
ber of  heavy  girthed  fish  of  that  species 
having  been  taken  on  plug.  Reports  such  as 
this  are  valuable  for  the  records  and  it  is 
hoped  that  more  bait  casters  will  add  their 
observations  relative  to  this  little  known 
phase  of  the  plugging  sport. 

In  the  “negligible”  class  of  waters  carry- 


ing bass,  from  the  angle  of  the  plug  fisher- 
man who  follows  his  sport  through  the 
months  when  heavy  frosts  come,  are  those 
deriving  their  water  supply  from  warm  water 
tributaries.  These  streams,  ponds  and  lakes 
seem  to  be  influenced  in  temperature  to  a 
major  extent  by  air  temperatures,  and  fol- 
lowing a heavy  frost  may  zig-zag  down  in 
temperature  to  the  high  forties  or  low  fifties. 
Such  sharp  temperature  drops  are  bound 
to  have  a stiffening  effect  on  stream  small- 
mouth bass,  with  resultant  sluggishness  oc- 
curring. It  has  been  found  that  activity 
under  these  conditions  comes,  if  at  all,  at 
mid-day  when  the  sun  is  at  its  zenith  and 
its  warming  rays  on  the  water  are  having 
their  greatest  effect.  A limited  period  to 
look  forward  to  in  such  waters  is  that  fa- 
miliarly known  as  “Indian  Summer”  when 
a prolonged  warm  spell  of  perhaps  a week’s 
duration  may  raise  water  temperatures  to  a 
level  at  which  bass  may  turn  increasingly 
active  and  aggressive. 

It  is  a fairly  well  established  fact  that 
our  stream  and  lake  bass  in  Pennsylvania 
put  on  a surplus  of  fat  by  intensive  feed- 
ing in  autumn  to  carry  them  through  the 
period  of  dormancy  or  semi-dormancy  of 
winter.  This  phase  of  their  active  feeding 
period  without  doubt  has  strong  bearing  on 
their  reactions  to  artificials.  It  is  known 
that  live  bait  fishermen  in  autumn  often 
take  good  fish  on  minnows,  crayfish,  and 
leopard  frogs.  In  fact,  one  of  the  record 
fish  in  the  smallmouth  classification  was 
taken  a number  of  years  ago  in  November 
in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  on  a leopard 
frog.  It  is  just  possible  in  this  connection, 
that  bass  when  they  are  putting  on  weight 
in  fall,  become  mighty  selective  in  their 
foraging,  striking  most  readily  at  natural 
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fish  taking  qualities.  Of  course,  finish  is  a 
pet  topic  with  all  of  us,  and  each  may  be 
counted  upon  to  have  certain  colors  and 
color  combinations  that  rank  as  pets  above 
all  others.  With  the  writer,  yellow,  red  and 
yellow,  yellow  and  black,  pike,  yellow  perch 
and  shiner  are  preferred,  while  in  the  spoons, 
gold,  silver  and  green  scale  finish  are  liked. 

It  has  been  found  that  no  two  plugs  in 
our  outfit,  though  of  the  same  type,  have 
identical  actions.  This  applies  of  course  to 
the  wobblers,  floating  and  sinking.  Straight 
runners,  for  example  the  Shakespeare  Mid- 
get, show  little  variation.  In  selecting  a 
small  plug  the  thing  to  look  for  is  that  the 
treble  hooks  are  in  line  and  that  the  eye 
to  which  the  leader  is  attached  is  at  dead 
center.  Wiggle  in  these  wobblers  is  the 
thing  and  we  prefer  one  with  a short  coupled 
darting  motion  on  the  retrieve.  This  is  at- 
tained nicely  by  the  Midget  River  Runt,  two 


Typical  of  those  streams  receiving  much  of  their  water  supply  from  warm  water  tributaries 
is  TuscaJ^ora  Creek  in  Juniata  County.  This  view  of  the  stream  is  at  Pomeroy’s  dam. 


Photo  by  John  Lohman 

The  Upper  Delaware  with  its  smallmouth  bass  and  walleyed  pike  ranks  as  a good  bet  for 
the  light  lure  angler  in  October. 


finishes  of  which  stand  out  as  our  favorites, 
the  silver  shiner  with  black  back  and  the 
yellow  perch.  A Midg-Oreno  having  the 
qualities  just  enumerated  is  a jewel  worth 
going  into  deep  water  after  if  it  becomes 
fast.  In  fact,  we  now  possess  a battered 
Midg  in  the  shiner  finish  that  is  unique  in 
this  respect  and  cherished  accordingly. 

Let  us  assume  that  bass  are  more  selective 
in  their  foraging  in  October.  The  problem 
then,  it  would  appear,  is  to  select  a plug 
with  an  eye  to  (1)  action  more  nearly  simu- 
lating forage  common  to  a particular  stream, 
such  as  the  silver  shiner,  run  chub  or  stone 
catfish,  and  (2)  finish  approaching  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  coloration  of  these  forage 
fishes.  Observation  of  shiners  swimming 
reveals  that  they  dart  through  the  water 
with  apparently  more  fin  action  and  without 
the  wriggle  of  the  chub  and  stone  cat.  To 
more  nearly  simulate  this  action  we  will  need 
a straight  running  plug  of  the  type  of  the 
Shakespeare  Midget.  Approaching  the  steely 
silver  of  their  scales  are  the  silver  flitter 
and  silver  scale  finish  with  blue  back  in 
this  lure.  To  improve  the  hooking  qualities 
of  this  particular  lure  we  will  replace  the 
short  shanked  treble  hook  behind  the  aft 
propeller  with  a long  shanked  double  bronze 
hook. 

Both  the  chub  and  the  stone  catfish,  how- 
ever, have  a wriggling  action  in  swimming 
that  will  be  more  nearly  imitated  by  a 
wobbling  type  of  plug,  and  here  the  Midg- 
Oreno  is  an  excellent  bet.  To  simulate  more 
nearly  in  color  the  chub,  we  will  choose  the 
shiner  scale  or  green  scale  finish  in  this 
lure,  since  this  round  bodied  forage  fish 
may  sometimes  have  a slightly  darker  tinge 
about  the  back  and  sections  bordering  the 
belly.  Since  the  stone  catfish  is  very  often 
tawny  or  yellowish  in  coloration,  the  finishes 
of  the  Midg  picked  in  this  instance  will  be 
the  pike  finish  and  yellow  and  black  Shad- 
O-Wave.  Another  lure  of  the  wobbling 
type  that  will  in  all  probability  get  a call 
during  an  October  day  astream  is  the  Midget 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


food  that  is  obtainable  without  too  much  ex- 
ertion on  their  part.  Very  often,  we  have 
heard  bait  casters  remark  on  the  dissimi- 
larity between  minnows,  stone  catfish,  and 
other  natural  forage  and  the  artificial  lures 
in  the  plug  classification  upon  which  they 
are  taken.  This  phase  of  the  problem  may 
have  far  more  bearing  than  we  realize  on 
the  why  and  wherefor  of  the  limited  suc- 
cess enjoyed  by  the  plug  fisherman  with 
bass  in  later  autumn.  Highly  selective  fish 
are  tough  to  take,  whether  they  be  trout 
or  bass. 

Picking  your  water  for  fall  plugging  is 
just  as  vital  to  success  as  is  the  same  plan 
during  midsummer.  It  is  to  be  stressed 
that  bass  tend  to  concentrate  in  deep  flats 
and  pools  at  this  time  of.  the  year,  de- 
serting those  shallow  and  often  weed-grown 
flats  that  provided  an  abundance  of  forage 
for  them  during  the  warmer  months.  Where 
such  deep  pools  and  flats  taper  off  into 
shallower  tail  ends  is  very  often  excellent 
plugging  water  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Assuming  that  you  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  bottom  characteristics 
of  favored  stretches  of  water,  and  have  lo- 
cated spots  where  springs  emerge  on  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  don’t  fail  to  give  such 
locations  a good  combing.  In  streams  dras- 
tically affected  by  changes  in  air  tempera- 
ture, spring  holes  harbor  water  compara- 
tively warmer  than  that  in  other  portions 
of  the  stream,  and  it  is  to  be  stressed  that 
plugs  should  be  worked  slowly  close  to 
bottom  in  such  locations.  Finally,  don’t 
neglect  the  faster  water  at  the  bases  of 
riffles  above  deeper  pools.  Very  often,  with 
lower  water  temperatures,  good  fish  will 
work  into  such  locations  and  in  the  shallower, 
broken  water,  the  action  of  a plug  is  much 
more  deceptive  than  in  deeper  sections  where 
bass  have  a good  opportunity  to  look  it 
over.  Finally,  the  shallows  themselves  of 
these  deeper  stream  sections  should  not  be 
neglected. 


Plugs  and  Their  Action 

Invariably,  it  seems,  in  discussing  the  fas- 
cinating game  of  light  lure  casting,  we  come 
back  to  the  subject  of  the  lures  and  their 
action.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
action  of  a lure  constitutes  in  major  part  its 
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THE  time  has  come— blast  it! — when  the 
angler  must  soon  put  away  his  tackle 
for  another  winter.  The  lazy  fisherman  just 
tosses  it  into  a convenient  corner  and  forgets 
all  about  it  until  spring  comes  again.  But 
the  angling  implements  that  have  served  you 
faithfully  since  last  April  deserve  better 
treatment  than  that.  It’s  easier  on  the 
pocketbook,  too,  to  take  time  enough  in  the 
autumn  to  put  away  the  tackle  carefully 
for  the  long  winter  period. 

Tackle  that  is  worn  out  or  that  has  de- 
teriorated should  be  discarded  entirely.  That 
which  needs  repairing  should  have  attention 
right  now — not  next  spring  just  before  the 
season  opens  again.  And  all  of  it  should 
be  stored  away  neatly  so  that  it  will  remain 
in  perfect  condition  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  being  used. 

Let’s  take  up  the  tackle  item  by  item. 

The  Rod 

The  fishing  rod  is  the  most  intimate  and 
precious  tool  of  the  angler.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  for  loose  hardware  or 
frayed  windings.  And  then  it  should  be 
stored  for  the  winter  in  a cool,  dry  place 
in  the  home.  The  interior  of  a clothes  closet 
is  ideal.  It  is  not  best  to  stand  the  rod 
on  end  even  if  it  is  in  a case.  It  should, 
rather  lie  flat  on  the  floor  or  on  some  kind 
of  a rack,  so  that  its  period  of  rest  will  not 
cause  it  to  develop  a case  of  the  bends.  It 
should,  by  the  way,  be  thoroughly  cleaned — 
and  given  a new  coat  of  varnish  if  necessary. 

The  Lines 

The  fishing  lines  also  deserve  particular 
attention.  They  may,  first  of  all,  be  washed 
thoroughly  in  lukewarm  water  in  which  a 
very  mild  soap  has  been  sloshed  lightly. 
All  old  line  dressing  and  accumulated  grime 
should  be  removed,  and  in  the  case  of 
enameled  lines,  they  should  be  given  a line 
coating  of  some  good  line  dressing  to  pre- 
serve them.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  any  kind  of  a line  be  removed  from  the 
reel  for  the  storage  period.  They  should 
be  stored  in  fairly  large  coils — say  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  diameter — and  wrapped  in 
paper  to  keep  them  clean. 

The  Reel 

The  reel  should  be  taken  apart  and  care- 
fully cleaned  before  it  is  laid  up  for  the 
winter.  Pay  particular  attention  to  parts  of 
the  mechanism  which  are  likely  to  wear, 
and  after  they  have  been  freed  of  all  grime 
give  them  a light  coating  of  thin  oil.  It 
is  wise,  also,  to  wrap  the  reel  in  paper  to 
keep  dirt  from  collecting  on  it  in  the  house. 

Leaders 

The  only  leaders  that  are  worth  saving 
over  the  winter  are  ones  that  have  not  been 
used,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  of 
natural  gut  or  of  a synthetic  gut  material. 
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Leaders  that  have  been  used  are  bound  to 
fray,  sometimes  not  enough  for  the  eye  to 
detect.  Gut  leaders  that  have  been  soaked 
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and  then  allowed  to  dry  are  apt  to  de-  i 
velop  brittleness.  Leaders  that  have  not  jj 
been  used,  along  with  leader  points,  may  be 
stored  for  the  winter  if  carefully  wrapped 
so  that  they  are  protected  from  the  light 
and  placed  in  a cool,  even  temperature,  I 
neither  too  hot  nor  extremely  cold. 

Flies 

Artificial  flies  of  all  kinds  should  be  | 
cleaned,  either  with  warm  water  or  live  1 
steam,  and  checked  over  for  defective  hook 
points  or  material  that  is  badly  used.  Those  ( 
which  are  to  be  kept  during  the  winter  ( 
may  be  put  in  some  kind  of  air-tight  con- 
tainer in  which  a moth  repellent  is  sprinkled.  : 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


One  of  the  biggest  smallbouth  bass  caught  in  central  Pennsylvania  this  season  is  shown 
with  its  captor,  William  Bubb,  of  Williamsport.  The  fish  was  21%  inches  long  and  weighed, 
dressed,  four  pounds.  It  was  caught  in  Pine  Creek  on  a surface  plug. 
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Question:  At  present  I am  using  a 6 foot 
bamboo  casting  rod  which  was  designated 
by  the  manufacturer  as  having  light  action. 
While  this  rod  fits  in  nicely  with  handling 
plugs  around  one  half  ounce,  it  seems  just 
a bit  on  the  stiff  side  to  handle  some  of 
those  little  floaters  and  wobblers  weighing 
around  one  quarter  to  % ounce.  Incidentally, 
this  rod  weighs  4%  ounces.  Could  I get 
a rod  a good  bit  more  whippy  by  having  it 
made  up  special  at  the  factory  and  what 
weight  would  you  suggest  for  such  a rod? 
W.  S.  D. 

Answer:  From  your  description,  your 

present  rod  should  work  nicely  with  sinking 
types  of  plugs,  even  in  the  % ounce  class, 
such  as  the  Midget  River  Runt.  However, 
if  the  action  is  too  much  on  the  stiff  side, 
some  difficulty  might  be  experienced  with 
such  splendid  little  plugs  as  the  Midg-Oreno. 
It  is  probable  that  if  you  wrote  to  the  rod 
manufacturer  and  specified  just  what  weight 
and  action  you  desired  in  the  rod,  he  would 
be  able  to  meet  the  specifications  in  a special 
built  job.  Frankly,  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  splendid  special  built  6 foot 
rod  we  secured  early  last  spring  from  South 
Bend.  This  rod,  produced  by  Cross  Crafts- 
manship, weighs  4 ounces  and  is  virtually 
the  answer  to  fishing  very  light  lures  such 
as  the  Midg-Oreno.  It  has  tournament  ac- 
tion but  still  fits  perfectly  into  the  picture 
when  it  comes  to  handling  those  extremely 
light  lures  with  which  difficulty  is  often 
experienced  on  heavier  action  rods.  Be- 
lieve that  you  would  find  a 6 foot  4% 
ounce  job,  or  for  that  matter  4 ounce,  about 
right. 

Question:  Recently  we  had  an  argument 

at  the  club  relative  to  the  hooking  qualities 
of  spoons,  and  one  of  the  boys  said  that 
the  deadliest  hooker  of  the  bunch  was  a 
single  hook  spoon  with  the  hook  built  right 
into  the  lure.  It  has  always  been  my  im- 
pression, however,  that  the  old  conventional 
type  of  spoon,  with  a double  or  treble  trailer 
hook  attached  to  a ring  at  the  base  is  the 
deadliest  hooker  and  holder  of  all.  What’s 
the  dope  on  this?  R.  G.  D. 

Answer:  We’ll  take  the  side  of  your 

friend  in  that  argument.  When  it  comes  to 
holding  fish,  particularly  soft  jawed  species 
such  as  the  pickerel,  the  single  hook  built 
directly  into  the  spoon,  has  it  all  over  the 
old-fashioned  conventional  spoon  with  the 
trailer  double  or  treble  hook.  This  goes 
for  weedless  models  as  well  as  the  ones  with 
weed  guards  removed.  It’s  just  an  idea,  of 
course,  but  we  think  the  answer  lies  in  the 
rigid  construction  of  the  single  hook  spoon. 
Many  of  our  stream  pickerel,  after  they  have 
been  hooked,  break  water  repeatedly,  head 
shaking  in  an  effort  to  dislodge  the  hook. 
With  the  double  or  treble  trailer  hook  at- 
tached by  means  of  a ring  to  the  spoon, 


enough  leverage  is  afforded  between  the 
hook  and  the  weight  of  the  spoon  to  simplify 
its  being  shaken  by  the  jumping  fish.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  a fish  connects  with  the 
hook  built  into  the  spoon,  this  leverage  is 
not  afforded.  We  have  found  the  percentage 
of  pickerel  landed  on  lures  of  the  last  men- 
tioned type  to  be  about  60  per  cent  as 
against  35  per  cent  landed  in  the  days  when 
we  used  the  old  conventional  spoons. 

Question:  What  is  considered  a good  time 
to  fish  for  muskellunge  in  Lake  Le  Boeuf 
and  Edinboro  Lake  in  Erie  County?  M.  W.  T. 

Answer:  We  understand  from  old  timers 

at  the  musky  fishing  game  in  the  territory 
you  mention  that  late  October  and  Novem- 
ber are  good  months. 


NET  REGULATIONS  PASSED 
AT  ERIE 

Two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Fish  Com- 
sion  at  its  Erie  Meeting  follow: 

TRAP  NET  FISHING — unanimously  car- 
ried. 

That,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
group  appearing  before  the  Board  and  in 
view  of  the  testimony  submitted,  no  change 
be  made  to  the  regulation  prohibiting  trap 
nets,  the  regulation  we  now  have  govern- 
ing this  type  of  gear  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 

GILL  NET  FISHING — unanimously  car- 
ried 

That,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
many  problems  as  presented  by  the  groups 
appearing  for  the  bettering  of  the  industry, 
and  in  view  of  the  testimony  submitted  by 
them  and  the  Licensed  Tugmen’s  Association, 
on  and  after  January  1,  1943,  no  gill  nets 
will  be  permitted  in  Pennsylvania  waters 
more  than  thirty  meshes  in  depth — the  pres- 
ent ruling  being  thirty-six  meshes. 


FLY-BUOY  AND  DUNK 

And  old  fishing  friend,  Harry  Bond,  told 
us  about  that  new  flotant,  Fly-Buoy,  for  dry 
flies  before  trout  season  last  spring,  and  being 
a curious  cuss,  we  secured  ourself  a bottle 
of  the  preparation.  Use  of  it  on  our  dry 
flies  during  the  trout  season  was  a mighty 
good  convincer  that  a fly  dressed  with  it 
would  float  satisfactorily  for  long  periods. 
Nicest  part  of  it  is  that  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  fly,  no  oil  ring  appears  on 
the  water  around  the  artificial  as  was  the 
case  with  some  fly  dressing  we  have  tried. 
We  like  Fly-Buoy  a lot. 

Bob  McCafferty,  Russ  Skinner  and  some 
of  the  other  trout  fishing  addicts  gave  that 
new  preparation  Dunk  a thorough  test  on 
their  lines  during  the  past  trout  season  and 
all  reports  received  are  favorable  con- 
cerning this  preparation.  It  not  only  lasts 
well  but  is  a big  help  in  keeping  lines  clean. 
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This  here  October  fishin’  shure  gits  a feller 
away  frum  his  farm  work,  but  I reckin  it’s 
worth  it  an’  then  sum.  Furst  place,  it’s 
jest  erbout  the  purtiest  time  ter  be  out  along 
our  crick,  leaves  aturnin’  color  an’  a nip  in 
the  air.  Sum  o’  the  deep  flats  thet  I like 
ter  fish  jest  cuden’t  be  fished  rite  atter  the 
middle  o’  July  they  wuz  so  plum  chock 
full  o’  weeds  an’  thet  slimy  moss.  Even 
a wedeless  bait  seemed  ter  pick  up  the 
stuff  an’  dum  few  pickerel  I ketched.  Joe 
Sides  fishes  minnie  an’  stone  catties  a lot  an’ 
he  claims  ez  how  even  them  bates  wuzn’t 
wurth  a hoot  in  sum  o’  the  places. 

Now  then,  thet  deep  flat  we  call  the  hog 
troff  ginerally  kin  be  figgered  ter  hev  a 
cuppel  woppin’  big  pikerel  astickin’  in  it. 
Hugh  Groninger  ketched  one  there  sum 
yeres  back  thet  was  26  inches  long  an’  one 
o’  the  heviest  fer  its  length  I ever  did  see. 
Well,  the  grass  hed  settled  purty  gude  an' 
the  moss  hed  moved  out  furst  rate  by  the 
furst  o’  the  munth,  so  I taiks  the  plug  pole 
an’  thet  thair  silver  minnie  spoon  an’  heds 
fer  the  troff.  It  wuz  rite  airly  in  the  momin’, 
an’  the  mist  wuz  arizing’  like  steam  frum 
the  water  when  I puts  out  the  furst  cast. 
Hed  a lettle  backlash  trubbel  but  got  it 
out  in  a jiffy  an’  jest  hed  maid  erbout  five 
turns  o’  the  reel  handle  when  wham  an’ 
durned  ef  I diden’t  Agger  fer  a minnit  I wuz 
fast.  Jest  fer  a minit,  tho,  an’  then  a big 
pike  thet  luked  shure  enuf  like  a boat  oar 
cleers  the  water.  Elick,  it  wuz  nip  an’  tuck 
fer  nigh  onter  ten  minits  an’  ol’  Jerry  fig- 
gered fer  a wile  thet  he  shure  wuz  holdin’ 
the  bag  fer  that  pikerel  ter  brake  away. 
Furst,  he  bores  downcrick  an’  at  the  end  o' 
the  furst  run  out  o’  the  water  he  cums  agin 
with  them  duck  bill  jaws  o’  his’n  shakin’ 
wicked,  but  the  hook  held  an’  then  he  starts 
asulkin’.  Kept  the  line  gude  an’  tite  on 
him  an’  in  erbout  five  minits  more  I nan 
him  inter  a sandy  shaller,  got  him  under 
the  gills  an’  thet  wuz  the  finish  o’  mr.  pike. 
He  wuz  25%  inches  long  an’  wayed  jest 
a ounce  short  o’  5 pounds.  Purty  marked  ez 
a pickture,  too,  an’  I reckon  I ain’t  a gonner 
ketch  me  a pike  like  thet  agin  in  a long 
time  ter  cum. 

Thet  ended  the  mornin’  fishin'  ez  I hed 
sum  corn  ter  tend  to  but  it  shure  wuz  wurth 
the  hike  ter  the  hog  troff. 


The  butterfish  is  as  bright  and  almost  as 
round  as  a silver  dollar,  and  is  frequently 
called  the  dollar-fish. 
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4000  ATTEND  CAMBRIA  MEET 

Attended  by  a record  crowd  of  more  than 
4000  persons  and  marked  by  an  elaborate 
program  of  entertainment,  the  annual  field 
day  and  picnic  of  the  Cambria  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  at  the  Ebensburg 
Fairgrounds  was  described  by  officials  in 
charge  as  the  most  successful  outing  ever 
held  by  the  organization. 

One  of  the  program  highlights  was  a dog 
show  in  which  a number  of  dogs  were 
entered  by  owners  from  a wide  area.  The 
award  for  the  best  dog  in  the  show  went  to 
Chief  Logan,  a male  pointer  owned  by 
Charles  Kleckner  of  Lock  Haven. 

In  addition,  the  program  included  coon 
dog  trials,  rifle  shooting  matches,  boxing 
matches  staged  by  the  14th  Ward  Hunting 
Club  of  Johnstown  and  an  exhibition  of 
fancy  and  trick  shooting  by  Fred  Soisson 
of  Hastings. 

Arrangements  for  the  outing  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  a general  committee 
composed  of  John  McFadden,  Ebensburg, 
chairman;  Clayton  Ruflner,  Spangler;  J.  E. 
Shreve,  Viewmont;  M.  J.  Farabaugh,  Carroll- 
town,  and  Julius  Gabriel,  Johnstown. 

The  complete  list  of  winners  in  the  dog 
show  follows: 

Pointers:  male,  Chief  Logan,  owned  by 
Charles  Kleckner,  Lock  Haven,  first;  fe- 
males, Rosebud  Beauty,  owned  by  George 
McCartney,  Flinton;  best  pointer,  Chief 
Logan. 

Coon  hounds:  Nell,  owned  by  Fay  Wal- 
lace, Port  Matilda,  first;  Ted,  owned  by  Fay 
Wallace,  second,  and  Range  owned  by  Boyd 
Leighty,  Johnstown,  third. 

Children’s  pets:  Peewee,  owned  by  Lewis 
Polentes,  South  Fork,  first,  and  Pal,  owned 
by  Blair  Roew,  South  Fork,  second. 

English  setters:  Country  Lad,  owned  by 
Han  Bagley,  Beech  Creek,  first;  Duke,  owned 
by  W.  Amick,  Johnstown,  second;  Count, 
owned  by  Boyd  Troxell,  Mountaindale,  third; 
puppies,  Spot,  owned  by  F.  A.  Tinnenello, 
South  Fork,  first;  Rex,  owned  by  Sherd 
Clawson,  Gallitzin,  second;  best  setter, 
Country  Lad. 

Irish  setters:  male,  Jimmie,  owned  by 

Don  Wetmore,  Altoona,  first;  puppies,  Mollie 
O’Day,  owned  by  Clair  Wurm,  Nanty  Glo, 
first. 

Cocker  spaniel:  male,  Sugartown  Pioneer, 
owned  by  C.  M.  Waple,  Tyrone,  first;  Play 
Boy  Jiggs,  owned  by  E.  Ruth  Barnhart, 
Stoystown,  second;  Sandy  Boy,  owned  by 
George  W.  Hamilton,  Johnstown,  third;  fe- 
male, Margie’s  Dixie  Lee,  entered  by  Mrs. 
Esther  J.  Homer,  Stoystown,  first;  puppies, 
Black  Emperor,  owned  by  L.  J.  Marciq,  Al- 
toona, first;  Nig,  owned  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Miller, 
second,  and  Snuffy,  owned  by  Henrietta 
Harris,  Ebensburg,  third;  best  spaniel,  Sugar- 
town  Pioneer. 

Springer  spaniel:  male,  Laddie,  owned  by 
Jack  VanHouten,  Altoona,  first;  Jerry,  owned 
by  John  W.  Kimball,  Ebensburg,  second. 

15-inch  beagle:  male,  Strain’s  Kiltie,  owned 
by  Robert  Strain,  Colver,  first;  Trapper  Dan 
S.,  owned  by  C.  C.  Steussel,  Roaring  Spring, 
second;  Deter’s  Minor,  owned  by  Howard 
Deter,  Curwensville,  third;  female,  Lassie, 
owned  by  Tim  McTigue,  Nanty  Glo,  first, 
and  Bell,  owned  by  David  King,  Johnstown, 
second;  puppies,  Betz’s  Duke,  owned  by 
C.  G.  Betz,  Sidman,  first;  Susie,  owned  by 
Regis  Schrift,  Summerhill,  second;  Betz’s 
Sally,  owned  by  C.  G.  Betz,  Summerhill, 
third;  best  15-inch  beagle,  Strain’s  Kiltie. 


Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 

Jim  Kell  tries  his  luck  at  the  accuracy  casting  targets  at  the  field  day  of  the  Huntingdon 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  He  won  the  event. 


Photo  by  D.  L.  Batcheler 

Participants  in  the  live  trout  contest  try  their  luck  at  the  field  day  of  the  Huntingdon 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


SEND  THE  ANGLER  TO  YOUR  FISHING  BUDDY  IN  CAMP. 
HE’LL  ENJOY  READING  IT. 

Please  find  enclosed  $.50  for  which  please  send  the  Angler  to  my  Buddy  in  camp. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

SUBSCRIPTION  SENT  BY  
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13-inch  beagle:  Duplex  Tiny,  owned  by 
Michael  J.  Farabaugh,  Carrolltown,  first; 
Mountaineer  Lady,  owned  by  H.  A.  White, 
South  Fork,  second;  Blanche,  owned  by 
Lewis  Rosenberger,  Summerhill,  third; 
Maggie,  owned  by  Frank  Butler,  Stoystown, 
fourth;  puppies,  Benevue  Winkle,  owned  by 
Dick  Bloom,  Ebensburg,  first;  Jordan’s  Pal, 
owned  by  A.  J.  Jordan,  Ebensburg,  second; 
best  13-inch  beagle,  Duplex. 

Winners  in  the  coon  dog  trials  follow: 

First  heat,  no  dog  made  tree;  in  line, 
Nick,  owned  by  Earl  Paden,  Hollsopple;  sec- 
ond heat,  tree,  Lady,  owned  by  Domonick 
Gillotte,  Nanty  Glo;  line,  Dan,  owned  by 
Telford  Parks,  Johnstown;  third  heat,  tree, 
Buck,  owned  by  George  Sowers,  Johnstown; 
line,  Devil,  owned  by  Earl  Paden,  Hollsopple; 
fourth  heat,  tree,  Queen,  owned  by  Fred 
Prave,  Nanty  Glo;  line,  Slim,  owned  by  Earl 
Paden,  Hollsopple;  fifth  heat,  tree  and  line, 
Ben,  owned  by  Earl  Paden,  Hollsopple;  finals, 
tree,  Queen,  owned  by  Fred  Prave,  Nanty 
Glo;  line,  Nick,  owned  by  Earl  Paden,  Holl- 
sopple. 

Don  West,  Johnstown  and  Carl  Broad, 
Conemaugh  R.  D.,  tied  for  first  place  in  a 
rifle  shooting  match  sponsored  by  the  Cone- 
maugh Rifle  Club,  both  scoring  41  out  of  a 
possible  50.  In  the  shootoff  West  emerged 
the  winner. 

In  a shotgun  pattern  shooting  match  Ken- 
neth Nycum,  Johnstown,  placed  first;  Ray 
Wolf,  Johnstown,  second;  George  Oswald, 
Conemaugh,  third,  and  Jack  Oswald,  Cone- 
maugh, fourth. 


EVERETT  WALTONIANS  STAGE 
FINE  BANQUET 

One  of  the  most  successful  events  ever 
held  by  the  Everett  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  took  place  recently  when  a 
banquet  and  program  was  enjoyed  at  the 
Legion  home. 

Approximately  200  persons  were  present 
for  the  event.  The  banquet  was  served  by 
the  ladies  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Budd  Myers,  president  of  the  Everett 
Chapter,  acted  as  toastmaster  for  the  occa- 
sion. During  the  evening  Mr.  Myers  was 


Ace  smallmouth  stream  in  the  central  part 

berland  county. 

presented  with  a gavel  by  John  F.  Stowell, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Stowell  introduced  the  following  vis- 
itors from  Washington,  Fred  Orsinger,  Mr. 
Abbadico,  Lewis  Redcliff,  Charles  Taylor, 
Albert  Day,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Shanahan,  Rob- 
ert Pile,  Mr.  Garrison,  Dewitt  Harry,  Lew 
Garlick,  Ted  Barton. 

The  speakers  included:  Dr.  Moore  of  Phila- 
delphia, former  Game  Commissioner,  Fred 
Orsinger,  Mr.  Abbadico,  attorney  for  a Fed- 
eral bureau,  Dr.  Redcliff,  national  vice- 
president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League, 
Charles  Taylor,  national  Director  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  assistant  Director 
of  the  CCC,  Al.  Day,  national  director  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Com- 
mission, James  Martin,  Game  Protector  from 
McConnellsburg,  Dewitt  Harry,  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  for  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Hon.  Richard  M.  Simp- 
son and  Allen  Barrett  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 


of  the  state  is  the  ledgy  Conodoguinet  in  Cum- 

Contest  winners  were  announced  as  fol- 
lows: 

Crow  Shooting  Contest:  1.  Gilbert  Winter, 
85  crows,  $10;  2.  Clair  Winter,  25  crows,  $6. 

Snake  Killing  Contest:  1.  Clifford  Hoy. 

136  snakes,  $7.50;  2.  George  McGraw,  Jr., 
133  snakes,  $5;  3.  Guy  Diehl,  29  snakes,  $2.50. 

The  raffle  prize  winners  were:  Nelson 

Simpson,  Route  1,  Hopewell,  gun;  Paul 
Geisler,  Route  2,  Bedford,  fishing  rod;  Ray- 
mond Hann,  Route  1,  Everett,  gun;  Floyd 
Batzel,  Route  2,  Everett,  subscriptions  to 
Pennsylvania  Game  News  and  Pennsylvania 
Angler;  W.  C.  Wakefield,  Bills  Place,  hunt- 
ing licenses;  Dewey  Layton,  Breezewood. 

The  evening’s  program  was  concluded  with 
a cake  walk,  the  cake  being  presented  by  the 
Home  Aid  Bakery. 


This  big  gar  pike  was  taken  from  Erie  Bay  at  Erie, 
species  of  fish  life. 


Gar  are  highly  destructive  to  other 


TROUT  TOURNAMENT 

Approximately  150  members  attended  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Monocacy  Field  and 
Stream  Association,  in  their  club  rooms  at 
Mauch  Chunk  Road  and  Elizabeth  Avenue,  in 
Bethlehem. 

In  contacting  landowners  and  farmers  along 
the  Monocacy,  it  was  reported  that  although 
some  trout  were  lost  due  to  flood  condition, 
they  do  not  believe  the  trout  were  seriously 
effected.  It  was  reported  that  the  Saucon 
Creek  was  heavily  stocked  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Club  and  the  Hellertown  Sportsmen’s 
Club. 

During  the  month  of  May,  the  club  spon- 
sored a trout  tournament. 

An  encouraging  report  was  made  on  the 
proposed  stream  improvement  for  the  Mo- 
nocacy Creek,  and  that  more  definite  plans 
will  be  known  within  a short  time. 

The  Game  Committee  reported  receiving  45 
cock  birds  and  20  hen  birds  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  through  North- 
ampton County  Game  Protector  Morris 
Stewart.  All  birds  were  liberated  in  open 
hunting  territory. 

Ten  rabbits  were  re-stocked  by  the  box 
trapping  committee,  making  a total  of  65 
rabbits  trapped  in  Northampton  County  and 
released  in  open  hunting  land. 

Another  step  forward  was  made  by  the 
Association  with  the  appointment  of  a build- 
ing committee,  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  purchasing  a new  site,  or 
remodel  the  present  club  quarters. 
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The  Angler’s  Notebook 

(Continued,  from  Page  12) 

Snelled  flies  should  get  special  attention  for 
if  they  have  seen  much  service  the  snells  are 
quite  likely  to  be  unsafe  for  further  use. 

Hooks 

Don’t  allow  a hodge-podge  of  hooks  to 
accumulate  in  your  tackle  box  for  the 
winter.  Sort  them  over,  put  them  in  neat 
packages,  and  keep  only  the  ones  which  are 
still  bright  and  shiny,  with  perfect  points 
and  snells  that  show  no  sign  of  wear. 

Spinners  and  Plugs 

Spinners,  spoons  and  casting  plugs  of  all 
kinds  deserve  a thorough  cleaning,  and  a 
light  application  of  thin  grease  or  oil  may 
be  given  them  to  preserve  their  finish.  They 
also  should  be  checked  over  for  damage  to 
hook  points  and  marred  finishes  which  may 
be  touched  up  easily. 


Boots 

Rubber  is  a live  substance.  Keep  that 
fact  in  mind  and  you  will  take  care  in  the 
storage  of  boots  and  waders  for  the  winter 
period.  The  outside  should  be  cleaned  as 
a matter  of  good  housekeeping  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  inside  should  be 
thoroughly  dry.  Both  must  be  stored  in 
places  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  ex- 
treme temperatures  and  where  they  will 
be  particularly  protected  against  dampness. 
They  should  be  folded  loosely,  also,  since 
sharp  creases  holding  through  the  winter 
season  are  likely  to  develop  defects  in  the 
rubber. 


Jacket 


Rearing  ponds  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm. 


few  moth-balls  in  the  clothing  during  the 
winter. 


Creel 

Another  thorough  cleaning  job  should  be 
done  on  the  creel,  where  it  is  of  canvas  or 
willow.  It  is  bound  to  accumulate  some  grime 
during  the  summer  season,  but  it  will  be 
sweet  and  clean  in  storage  if  just  a little 
attention  is  given  to  it  when  the  fishing  ends. 


The  Tackle  Box 


Have  your  fishing  jacket — and  we  might 
add  your  hat  and  trousers  and  shirt — cleaned 
before  storing  them  for  the  winter.  There 
simply  is  no  excuse  for  a man  looking  like 
a hobo  just  because  he  is  fishing.  And  it’s 
a lot  easier  to  put  the  fishing  outfit  away 
cleaned  and  pressed  and  ready  for  use  now 
than  it  is  to  wait  until  spring,  when  many 
other  matters  demand  attention  to  attend  to 
this  job.  It’s  wise,  incidentally,  to  put  a 


Finally  we  come  down  to  the  tackle  box, 
the  repository  of  all  the  odds  and  ends  which 
an  angler  finds  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Empty 
the  tackle  box,  clean  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  stow  away  in  it,  in  careful  array,  the 
nick-nacks  of  the  craft.  Then  bundle  it  away 
with  the  rest  of  the  equipment — and  you 
may  be  sure,  come  next  April  15,  all  the 
tools  of  your  favorite  sport  will  be  ready 
for  use. 


Refrigeration  truck  used  in  hauling  marine  fish  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  various  state 
hatcheries  where  they  are  used  as  fish  food.  Capacity  of  this  truck  is  ten  tons. 


MONTGOMERY  DINNER  DRAWS 
400  MEMBERS 

Four  hundred  sportsmen  from  seventeen 
member  clubs,  as  well  as  commissioners  and 
other  officials  of  Montgomery  County,  were  in 
attendance  at  the  ANNUAL  BANQUET  of  the 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FEDERATION  OF 
SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS,  held  in  the  Valley 
Forge  Hotel  in  Norristown. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the  Banquet  is  due 
the  President  of  the  Federation,  William 
Stoneback  of  Lansdale,  who  acted  as  toast- 
master at  the  Banquet,  and  to  the  following 
members  of  the  Banquet  Committee:  Forest 
Henry  of  Red  Hill,  Chairman;  Irvin  Clemens, 
Royersford;  Merrill  Flemming,  Royersford; 
Clyde  Gross,  Souderton;  Charles  Hughes, 
Norristown;  Henry  Lachman,  East  Green- 
ville; John  Ruth,  Kulpsville;  Howard  Shall- 
cross,  Graterford;  George  Sinclair,  Norris- 
town; Joseph  White,  Narberth  and  Harry 
Wolford,  Sumneytown. 

One  of  the  guest  speakers  of  the  evening 
was  Ernest  Robert  Rosse,  American  humorist 
and  philosopher,  whose  tours  of  the  United 
States  have  provided  an  unusual  background 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  hold  his 
audience  in  constant  laughter  while  he  dis- 
cussed “The  Safety  Valve  for  Sanity.” 

The  second  guest  speaker  of  the  evening 
was  Hon.  Clarence  Ederer  of  Melrose,  big 
game  hunter  and  fisherman,  who  entertained 
those  present  with  his  outstandingly  excel- 
lent moving  pictures  in  technicolor  on  “Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  in  Mexico.” 

Honored  guests  of  the  evening  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Budd  Marter,  3d.,  noted  Arctic  explorers 
as  well  as  big  game  hunters.  Mr.  Marter  spoke 
on  conservation  of  wild  fish  and  game,  once 
so  plentiful  in  our  country  and  still  so  plenti- 
ful in  the  Arctic  region.  He  also  warned 
sportsmen  against  permitting  any  legislative 
bodies  to  interfere  with  individual  rights  to 
possess  firearms.  “How  can  we  rearm  a na- 
tion by  disarming  its  population?”  he  asked. 

A real  floor  show  provided  by  Bert  Ham- 
mond’s entertainment  bureau  completed  the 
successful  evening.  (P.  S. — The  FOOD  was 
EXCELLENT). 

At  the  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  MONT- 
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The  original  daphnia  unit  at  Pleasant  Mount  Fish  Farm,  now  being  replaced  with  concrete. 
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GOMERY  FEDERATION  OF  SPORTSMEN’S 
CLUBS,  held  in  the  Firehouse  at  Gilberts- 
ville,  the  home  of  the  Douglass  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  two  new  member  clubs  were  taken 
into  the  Federation. 

They  were:  Flourtown  Sportsmen’s  Club; 
and  Green  Tree  Sports  Association.  (At  the 
January  Quarterly  meeting,  the  East  Green- 
ville Rod  and  Gun  Protective  Association  was 
admitted  into  membership;  so  that  the  Feder- 
ation is  now  composed  of  seventeen  affiliated 
clubs.) 

At  a Quarterly  meeting,  also,  Montgomery 
County  Game  Protector  Ambrose  Gerhart  of 
Souderton  told  those  present  that  2,548  head 
of  game  had  been  liberated  in  Montgomery 
County,  as  follows:  1,730  Ringneck  Pheas- 
ants; 489  Bobwhite  Quail;  232  Rabbits;  92 
Squirrels  and  5 Raccoon.  A report  to  the 
meeting  from  Ira  J.  Mills,  of  Doylestown, 
Supervisor  of  the  Federation’s  Game  Bird 
Propogation,  stated  that  it  cost  an  average 
of  forty-nine  cents  per  bird  to  raise  at  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  five  hundred  6- 
weeks  old  pheasants  which  were  provided 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
last  year.  (One  half  of  these  birds 
were  liberated  last  Fall  and  one-half  were 
held  over  the  winter  and  liberated  early  in 
April  of  this  year,  thus  keeping  the  cost  of 
raising  the  500  birds  down  to  49c  per  bird) . 
In  addition  to  the  500  pheasants,  Bob-White 
Quail  were  again  raised  by  the  Federation  at 
the  Penitentiary  during  the  past  year.  These 
totaled  sixty-nine  and  were  likewise  liber- 
ated early  in  April. 

Bucks-Montgomery  Counties  Fish  Warden 
Harry  Z.  Cole  of  Norristown,  reported  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  had  stocked  the  various  trout 
streams  of  the  County  with  fine  fish,  and  that 
a load  of  catfish  had  been  placed  in  the  Green 
Lane  Park  in  addition  to  the  large  shipment 
of  trout  which  had  been  placed  there  earlier 
in  the  season.  Other  members  of  the  Federa- 
tion’s Fish  Commission  expressed  a desire  to 
concentrate  on  stream  improvement  through- 
out Montgomery  County  when  Federation 
funds  would  permit  doing  so.  Last  year  the 
Federation  raised  in  its  four  propagating  ponds 
approximately  92,500  fingerlings  (mostly  food 
fish) , which  were  placed  in  various  fish 
streams  in  the  county. 

John  Ruth  of  Kulpsville,  Chairman  of  the 
Federation’s  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  re- 
ported to  the  meeting  on  the  success  of  the 
“Bull  Shoot”  held  at  the  home  of  the  Boulder 
Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club  in  Sumneytown  and 
on  the  final  preparations  for  the  Annual 
Eanquet;  while  Howard  Shallcross  of  Grater- 
ford,  told  those  present  of  the  various  pend- 
ing legislative  measures  which  have  bearing 
on  hunting  and  fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  as 
outlined  in  bulletins  from  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissions  to  the  sportsmen’s  clubs  through- 
out the  State. 

Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  (Mrs.) 

Publicity,  1141  Roosevelt  Drive, 
Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

McKEAN  CLUBS  ELECT  HANES 

Ivan  Hanes,  Duke  Center  sportsman,  was 
elected  president  of  the  McKean  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  a meet- 
ing in  Smethport.  Thirty  delegates  were 
present  from  Port  Allegany,  Eldred,  Otto 
Township,  Ludlow,  Smethport  and  Bradford. 

Other  officers  elected  are  Victor  Conroy, 
Eldred,  vice-president  and  Daniel  Kahle, 
Duke  Center,  secretary-treasurer. 


GREENVILLE  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  FISHING  CONTEST 

Entry  forms  for  the  fishing  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Greenville  Sportsmen’s  Club  now  are 
available,  it  was  announced  following  a meet- 
ing of  club  directors  and  committees. 

The  contest,  for  club  members  only,  closes 
on  Nov.  1.  Trophies  will  be  awarded  for  the 
largest  trout,  muskellunge,  salmon  or  wall- 
eyed pike,  black  bass  and  small-mouth  bass 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

The  crow  contest  committee  announced  that 
its  competition  also  is  to  run  until  Nov.  1. 
The  committee  will  give  one  shotgun  shell  or 
six  .22  cal.  rifle  shells  for  each  pair  of  crow 
feet.  Trophies  also  will  be  awarded  to  the  two 
persons  killing  the  greatest  number  of  the 
predators.  Two  shot  gun  shells  or  ten  .22  cal. 
rifle  shells  will  be  given  for  each  unprotected 
hawk.  This  contest  is  open  to  club  members 
only. 

All  entries  must  be  made  to  John  Christ- 
man at  the  Christman  service  station,  West 
Main  and  Clarksville  Streets. 


LITTLESTOWN  CLUB  PLANS 
FISH  CONTEST 

D.  E.  Hess,  Gettysburg,  head  of  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Division  at  Gettys- 
burg, was  the  guest  speaker  and  showed  slides 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Littlestown 
Fish  raid  Game  Association  in  the  American 
Legion  rooms.  The  slides  shown  were  on 
conservation  of  soil  and  woodland.  Noah  C. 
Snyder,  president,  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting.  Walter  B.  Crouse  reported  that  the 
annual  fishing  contest  will  be  held  this 
summer.  The  prizes  which  will  be  awarded 
were  on  display  in  the  show  window 
of  Renner  Brothers  Hardware  store. 
The  members  of  the  association  have  re- 
ceived numerous  reports  relative  to  dogs 
running  at  large.  They  ask  that  if  the  own- 
ers of  the  dogs  are  known  by  the  persons  on 
whose  premises  the  animals  are  found,  the 
association  be  notified.  Chief  of  Police 
Harold  S.  Roberts  may  also  be  notified. 


LIVE  TROUT  CONTEST 

In  their  interesting  bulletin  “Little  Le- 
high,” the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  reviewed  the  annual 
live  trout  contest  held  this  year  as  follows: 

The  eighth  annual  Live  Trout  Contest  held 
at  Dorney  Park,  July  26th,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful contest  ever  sponsored  by  this  As- 
sociation. We  had  475  entries  in  one  day  as 
compared  with  367  for  two  days  last  year 
an  increase  of  108.  Fifteen  new  members 
were  added  to  our  roll.  Accommodations 
at  the  park  were  better  than  in  previous 
years.  And  the  fish:  1000  from  12  to  29 
inches.  The  largest  fish  caught  was  taken 
by  Fritz  Snyder — a YlVz  inch  brown  trout. 
Ralph  Cressman  took  the  most  fish  in  ten 
minutes — 17.  Over  800  trout  were  left  over 
after  the  contest.  They  were  removed  the 
next  day  (Sunday)  and  placed  in  a half 
mile  area  of  the  Little  Lehigh,  from  Bogert’s 
bridge  to  Fuller’s  bridge.  The  public  was 
invited  to  fish  for  them  and  a cash  prize 
was  awarded  for  the  largest  fish  caught.  An 
estimated  500  fishermen  pounded  that  half 
mile  stretch  and  the  trout  were  really  biting. 
About  400  trout  of  which  at  least  20  are 
over  20  inches  still  remain  in  that  area  to 
tease  the  boys  next  year. 


“POND,  LAKE  AND  STREAM 
FISHING” 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  latest  book  issued  by  Ben  C.  Robinson, 
Pond,  Lake  and  Stream  Fishing.  In  this 
work  Mr.  Robinson  who  is  an  experienced 
angler  and  who  has  served  as  angling  editor 
for  five  widely-read  sports  magazines  in  the 
past  two  decades,  covers  the  fresh  water 
fishing  field  in  detail.  Not  only  does  he  dis- 
cuss fishing  for  popular  game  fishes  such  as 
the  trout,  bass  and  muskellunge  but  he  also 
delves  into  fishing  for  popular  species  such 
as  the  sunfish  and  other  panfishes.  The  book 
also  covers  nicely  the  subject  of  articles 
needed  for  a typical  fishing  trip. 

It  is  issued  by  David  McKay  Co.,  604  So. 
Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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The  Largemoufh  Bass  and 
Hair  Lyres 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

beware  the  mussel  shells  and  snags.  I built 
and  paddled  one  of  these  cockle  shells  and 
I know.  My  advice  is  that  if  you  are  a good 
swimmer,  they  may  be  safe  but  if  not — 
nix  on  the  kyak. 

A substantial  8V2  to  9%  foot  rod  of 
5%  to  7 ounces,  is  best  for  this  kind  of 
fishing  because  the  lure  is  rather  heavy  and 
the  largemouth  frequents  weedy,  snaggy 
areas  where  considerable  strain  is  sure  to 
be  given  the  stick.  When  a largemouth 
strikes  and  bores  into  the  weeds,  a rod 
having  plenty  of  oomph  in  its  make-up  is 
essential  if  one  is  to  combat  the  fish  suc- 
cessfully, I say  “if”  because  you  probably 
will  not.  What  a largemouth  of  ample  pro- 
portions knows  about  ridding  himself  of 
the  hook  in  this  situation — is  plenty. 


As  Snowflakes  Near 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

and  moisture  condense  on  the  inner  walls. 
You  can  guess  the  rest.  A reasonably  safe 
exception  is  some  of  the  fibre  cases,  non- 
expensive,  and  non-condensing.  This  fisher- 
man immediately  discards  metal  cases  upon 
the  purchase  of  a new  rod  and  substitutes 
fibre.  My  rods  remain  in  the  fibre  case 
during  the  entire  winter,  laying  horizontal, 
in  a dry,  unheated  room.  Another  ideal 
method  of  storage  is  the  wooden  rod  con- 
tainer, airtight  and  non-porous,  either  with 
or  without  cork  or  a substitute  insulation,  as 
described  in  my  article  “Rod  Insurance,” 
October,  1940.  Figure  1.  Some  fishermen 
prefer  to  hang  the  separate  joints  vertical 
from  a peg  along  the  wall  or  from  a suitable 
bar.  This  may  be  done  either  by  employing 
wooden  pegs  inserted  into  the  ferrules  and 
in  turn  suspended  with  ringed  eye  screws — 
with  an  arrangement  of  ordinary  rubber 
bands  carefully  looped  about  the  flange  of 
the  female  ferrule  on  the  butt  and  middle 
joints,  through  the  top  eyelet  on  the  tip, 
or  with  tiny  clasp  clothes  pins.  Figs.  2,  3 
and  4.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  sus- 
pension method  is  that  it  affords  a much 
too  inviting  roosting  place  for  grime,  dust 
and  stray  insects.  If  the  clothes  pin  method 
is  chosen,  be  sure  to  buy  those  tiny  models 
commonly  employed  by  milady  in  hanging 
out  the  three-cornered  sarongs  so  popular 
among  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
extremely  youthful  set. 

Never  lean  a rod  either  assembled  or  the 
separate  joints  against  a wall  in  bent  position, 
and  do  not  hang  the  tool  up  on  pegs  to  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time  in  a horizontal 
position. 

Lines 

Lines  do  not  improve  with  age.  Some  fly- 
men find  it  necessary  to  purchase  a new  line 
every  year  while  others  use  a duplicate  con- 
siderably longer.  It  is  just  not  reasonable 
to  expect  any  lengthy  wear  from  a line  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  reel  all  season  with- 
out cleaning  or  drying,  and  far  too  many  are 
subjected  to  such  treatment.  To  let  a 
cherished  line  linger  on  the  reel  after  fish- 
ing season  closes  is  plumb  suicidal. 

During  the  active  season,  a fly  line  should 
be  unreeled  at  the  conclusion  of  each  trip 
and  thoroughly  dried — indoors.  The  writer 
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makes  it  a point  not  to  re-spool  his  lines 
until  the  evening  preceeding  the  next  trip 
to  the  waterways  and  frequently  the  act  is 
postponed  until  just  prior  to  departure — 
after  all  the  task  requires  but  a second  or 
two.  I appreciate  a line  which  will  lay  out 
straight,  even  and  without  kinks — a moderate 
cost  job  given  a fair  chance  mostly  does  so. 
Likewise  a line  needs  air  and  a chance  to 
breathe.  In  fact  the  wise  flyman  will  make 
it  a rule  to  stop  fishing  at  intervals  during 
the  day  astream  and  lay  out  the  line  for 
a little  aeration,  and  to  switch  ends.  Any 
clean  grass  or  leafy  brush  provide  an  ideal 
place  for  the  drying  and  airing  act — of 
course,  assuming  the  stage  is  not  exposed  to 
the  sun.  This  minor  care  is  almost  a positive 
obligation  on  the  all  day  trip — if  casting  satis- 
faction is  to  be  maintained  and  only  one 
line  employed — and  the  noonday  lunch  or 
rest  period  is  an  excellent  excuse. 

While  the  foregoing  may  digress  from  the 
topic  a bit,  still  practically  the  same  thought 
is  essential  before  proper  winter  storage. 
As  the  line  is  removed  from  the  reel  for  the 
last  time,  it  should  be  carefully  washed  with 
a mild  soap.  I like  Ivory,  but  perhaps  there 
are  others  just  as  good.  Then  remove  all 
soapy  residue  by  a most  careful  rinsing  oper- 
ation. With  a soft  cloth  wipe  away  lingering 
moisture  and  hang  up  for  a period  to  suffi- 
ciently dry  the  line  through  and  through. 
Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  the  washing 
operation  removed  all  trace  of  line  dressing, 
grease,  etc.  The  supposition  that  either  oil 
or  grease,  mineral  or  animal,  preserves  the 
ordinary  fly  line  is  dubious  at  best.  Some 
manufacturers  recommend  the  application  of 
a light  coat  ordinary  kitchen  paraffin,  polish- 
ing down  with  paper,  which  creates  friction 
and  heat,  thus  working  the  wax  into  the 
finish.  Careful  with  that  friction  and  heat. 

As  regards  reprocessing  during  the  off 
season,  once  upon  the  time — in  my  ignorance 
— I personally  considered  such  an  operation 
doubtful  unless  the  line  happened  to  be 


an  expensive  taper,  a twelve,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  dollar  original  investment,  and  then 
the  job  to  be  done  only  by  someone  fully 
experienced  for  the  work— with  the  proper 
facilities  and  choice  materials — and  insofar 
as  the  latter  reservation  is  concerned,  I still 
emphatically  agree.  Doubtful  if  the  average 
fisherman  is  skilled  enough  to  satisfactorily 
reprocess  a line  even  tho  Lady  Luck  may 
be  beaming  her  kindest  regards  over  his 
shoulder — and  take  it  from  one  with  ex- 
perience the  capricious  lady  seldom  beams 
in  a like  situation. 

During  the  past  year  or  so  and  through 
most  pleasing  first  hand  experience,  I have 
come  to  reverse  my  opinion  on  the  repro- 
cessing service  insofar  as  the  cheaper  six- 
fifty,  seven  or  eight  dollar  line  is  concerned — 
definitely  the  investment  is  worthwhile  and 
economical.  And  adding  emphasis  nowadays 
as  ploughshares  are  being  beaten  into  panzer 
artifices  with  the  pen  proving  far  less 
mighty  than  the  sword  and  with  stern  war- 
riors corralling  silk  and  nylon  more  avari- 
ciously than  milady  ever  did,  Old  Uncle 
Sam  expects  his  fishing  nephews  to  get  all 
possible  use  from  each  item  of  equipment 
But  whatever  the  line  originally— and  what- 
ever the  state  of  the  family  exchequer — ad- 
ditional investment  is  not  justified  where 
there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  surviving 
tensile  strength. 

Over  these  United  States,  there  are  no 
doubt  numerous  sources  offering  line  re- 
processing services.  Offhand  I can  personally 
identify  two  master  craftsmen,  Ray  Berg- 
man, Nyack,  New  York  and  Paul  H.  Young, 
Detroit,  Michigan — through  events  past  I’ve 
learned  if  either  gentleman,  after  inspec- 
tion, pronounces  a line  fit  subject  for  re- 
processing, the  owner  need  not  worry  at  all. 
And  the  cost  is  modest.  Incidentally  the 
last  line  I had  reprocessed  seemed  better 
after  the  treatment  than  when  new,  is  still 
going  strong  and  that’s  something,  especially 
after  forty  trips  to  the  waterways — by  actual 
count. 

Again  lines  do  not  improve  over  winter — 
the  best  you  may  hope  is  no  deterioration. 
Assuming  the  line  is  thoroughly  clean  and 
dry,  it  should  then  be  reeled  unto  a large 
wooden  spool,  not  unlike  Fig.  5,  ten  to  fif- 
teen or  more  inches  in  diameter,  the  bigger 
in  circumfrence  the  more  preferable.  In 
fact  this  fisherman  carries  such  a spool  in 
his  car  during  the  active  season  and  it 
comes  in  mighty  handy  for  a little  airing 
and  drying  at  such  times  as  there  is  a take- 
down with  a ten  to  fifteen  minutes  journey 
while  changing  location.  Of  course,  at  such 
times  only  the  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  line 
most  recently  in  use  is  subjected  to  the 
treatment.  Sans  such  a spool,  the  cardboard 
container  in  which  a highly  popular  brand 
of  oatmeal  is  packed  might  serve  as  a pass- 
able substitute.  Another  excellent  plan  for 
winter  parking  is  a semi-circle  of  wooden 
pegs,  12,  15  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  upon 
which  to  hang  the  line  in  big  coils.  In  each 
instance  sunlight  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Reels 

Reels  probably  are  the  most  neglected  bit 
of  equipment  in  the  average  angler’s  kit, 
especially  fly  fishermen.  The  latter  gentry 
seem  prone  to  think  of  the  reel,  if  at  all, 
somewhat  in  kind  as  the  song  about  Old  Man 
River — it  just  keeps  rolling  along.  For- 
tunately for  the  bait  casting  jobs,  friend 
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Ike  simply  must  stop  now  and  then  and  pour 
in  a little  juice,  especially  when  he  smells 
a few  burning  bearings  and  singed  drums. 

Anyway  both  fly  and  casting  reels  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  being  packed 
away.  Benzol  or  gasoline  is  to  be  recom- 
mended in  combination  with  an  old  tooth- 
brush, a soft  cloth  and  even  a fine  camel 
hair  dauber  will  not  prove  amiss.  All  dirt, 
sand,  graphite,  lubricant  and  gummy  de- 
posits are  to  be  carefully  eliminated,  fol- 
lowed with  a thorough  application  of  good 
grade  light  oil.  Be  sure  to  flush  and  re-oil 
before  using  next  season— the  best  oils  will 
evaporate  under  certain  conditions — gum  at 
others — every  reel  should  be  lubricated  all 
around  before  going  back  into  service.  And 
that  is  about  all  unless  there  are  worn  or 
defective  parts  in  the  assembly. 

If  due  to  mechanical  defects  or  worn  parts 
the  reel  did  not  give  good  service  during 
the  latter  stages  of  the  season,  the  winter’s 
rest  will  not  work  any  improvement.  A good 
bait  casting  or  automatic  fly  reel  is  a delicate 
mechanism  and  major  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  attempted  only  by  those 
qualified  in  training  and  experience.  Per- 
haps the  best  bet  may  lie  in  returning  an 
expensive  job  to  the  maker  each  winter  for 
inspection,  overhaul  and  replacement  of 
worn  sections.  The  ensuing  satisfaction  the 
next  season  might  conceivably  far  outshadow 
the  usually  insignificant  cost. 

Leaders 

Leaders — the  following  discussion  is  con- 
fined to  genuine  Spanish  silkworm  gut — 
for  fine  dry  fly  work  I can  not  reconcile 
myself  to  several  recent  substitutes.  In 
offering  the  dry  fly,  this  fisherman  insists 
upon  sinking  the  first  two  or  three  strands 
of  the  tapered  leader — tough  enough  with 
Spanish — practically  impossible  for  me  at 
least  with  the  other.  And  do  not  think  I 
am  not  thoroughly  aware  and  experienced  of 
the  various  abominations  and  provocations 
associated  with  the  European  import. 

In  considering  the  over-run,  I wonder 
whether  the  best  advice  might  not  be  to 
examine  carefully,  then  throw  the  whole 
dam  caboodle,  used  or  otherwise,  tippets 
and  all,  completely  away.  Spanish  silkworm 
gut  is  another  thing  that  does  not  get  better 
with  age,  especially  as  stored  by  most  fisher- 
men and  many  retail  outfitters.  As  a matter 
of  fact  a lot  of  it  isn’t  worth  a cornsarned 
doggone  when  fresh.  The  first  two  weeks  of 
the  1940  season  spelled  disaster  after  disaster 
to  me.  I hooked  on  to  some  of  the  nicest 
fish  ever  my  fortune  to  fool  and  almost  as 
regularly  lost  them.  Fishing  the  Yellow 
Breeches,  it  was  not  unusual  to  lose  two  or 
three  flies  an  evening.  The  3X  tippets  were 
hold-overs  from  the  previous  season,  a well- 
known  English  brand,  but  the  two  leaders, 
014  to  006,  wholly  new  or  at  least  purchased 
sometime  prior  to  the  opening.  And  that 
brings  us  right  back  to  storage  again — a 
lot  of  the  early  leader  purchases  are  hold- 
overs by  the  retailer.  Given  my  choice,  I 
would  rather  store  my  own  leader  materials, 
if  old,  than  to  trust  the  same  perishable  stuff 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dealer.  And 
someone,  usually  the  early  bird,  most  surely 
buys  the  last  year  stuff  at  many  places. 

Anyway  go  over  the  leaders,  throwing 
out  anything  remotely  doubtful.  What  you 
may  wish  to  retain  is  to  be  packed  between 
chamois  or  in  dark  envelopes,  all  again 
in  a large  box,  and  not  exposed  to  heat, 
dampness  or  light. 
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HEART  OF  RED  CEDAR  STORAGE  K\T  - MOTE  TRAY 
Flies 

As  regards  flies,  pack-up  time  is  a good 
housecleaning  time.  On  trout  dries,  or- 
dinarily you  still  quite  vividly  remember 
which  were  off  balance  or  where  the  mushy 
hackle  cropped  up.  Throw  ’em  away — just 
like  that.  Of  the  wets  be  a bit  chary,  how- 
ever, especially  the  worn  and  battered 
veterans.  Somehow  or  other  at  times  it 
would  appear  to  the  writer  as  if  Micropterus 
dolomieu  and  salmoides  prefer  a bedraggled 
tidbit — likewise  those  nice  brownies,  brookies 
and  rainbows.  Frequently  it  is  more  than 
a bit  provoking  that  a snooty  aristocrat  of 
the  finny  kingdom  should  pass  up  a shiny 
new  50^  treat  for  some  out-worn  ten  or 
fifteen  cent  hunk  of  junk  looking  some- 
how like  what  the  cat  might  be  expected 
to  drag  in  on  a rainy  day.  Still  there  may 
be  a reason— drowned  bugs  and  kindred 
organisms  floating  along  with  the  current 
hardly  have  the  same  appearance  to  the 
fish  as  crips,  newly  hatched  shiny  creatures 
skimming  about  on  dry  land  and  in  the 
sunshine,  and  so  noticeable  to  the  human. 
As  professed  above,  however,  I do  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  profanity  on  trout  dries — I like 
’em  perfect,  riding  high,  cocked  jauntily,  to 
all  appearance  a living  organism  poised  for 
instant  flight. 

Before  packing  the  lures,  examine  each 
for  possible  flaws.  It  is  not  necessary  to  own 
a vise  in  order  to  throw  a few  wraps  about 
a fraying  head  or  crumbling  tail.  Ofttimes 
wrapping  is  unnecessary — merely  a dab  of 
Newskin,  nail  polish  or  shellac  will  do  the 
trick.  Hooks  of  dubious  sharpness  should 
be  touched  to  the  hone,  then  a drop  of  oil 
applied  to  prevent  winter  rust. 

Some  fellows  prefer  to  store  flies  in  small 
glass  jars  or  metal  boxes.  One  professional 
fly  tyer  of  my  acquaintance  employs  Sucret 
tins  in  large  number — once  I did  so  myself. 
But  do  not  overlook  either  glass  or  metal 
may  collect  moisture,  perhaps  not  enough  to 
cause  mildew,  but  certainly  sufficient  to 
encourage  rust  on  any  unprotected  hook. 
A little  lime  added  to  the  container  and 
enclosed  in  such  way  as  not  to  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  flies  usually  may  be  de- 
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pended  upon  to  take  up  vagrant  dampness. 
But  after  all  perhaps  the  simplest  plan  is 
to  place  the  flies,  a dozen  or  two  each,  in 
small  cardboard  boxes  2 x 2 x 1 or  there- 
abouts if  available,  enclose  some  crushed 
moth  balls  or  broken  up  cigar  tobacco,  and 
then  toss  the  collection  into  a heavy  brown 
paper  sack,  tying  the  top  securely  and  park- 
ing at  a cool  dry  place,  just  the  same  room 
you  consider  suitable  for  the  rod.  This 
fisherman  at  least  has  followed  the  foregoing 
idea  for  some  years  without  losing  a single 
fly — still  the  missus  is  about  the  most  moth 
conscious  femme  in  the  world.  She  chases 
any  rumored  moth  a city  block  or  so  away 
just  as  frantically  as  I race  around  hundreds 
of  miles  after  perhaps  just  a mythical  fish. 
Instead  a nice  little  heart  of  red  cedar  chest, 
about  7 x 12  x 5,  spells  moth  insurance 
de  luxe. 

With  the  addition  of  the  several  more  or 
less  necessary  illustrative  sketches,  this  dis- 
cussion begins  to  drag  out  and  permissible 
space  approaches  exhaustion.  Being  inspired 
at  the  moment  of  a rather  lazy  frame  of  mind 
and  not  quite  up  to  the  not  insignificant 
task  of  applying  the  pruning  knife,  then 
re-writing,  which  likely  would  work  a de- 
cided improvement  on  an  at  times  some- 
what digressing  comment,  your  correspon- 
dent now  signs  off,  not  without  a threat  to 
conclude  in  the  next  issue  and  under  a 
similar  title  and  head.  Waders,  woolens, 
cotton  clothing,  boats,  landing  nets,  the  old 
battered  hat,  etc.,  and  the  like,  shall  then 
be  gone  over  in  turn.  And  optimistically 
I’ll  pledge  the  concluding  paragraphs  to  be 
better  written  and  with  less  rambling — un- 
doubtedly one  should  never  attempt  any 
writing  chore,  even  unsolicited  as  is  this, 
unless  endowed  with  sufficient  time  to  revise 
and  revamp  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  briefest  and  most  creditably 
offering  personally  possible.  Tight  lines  down 
through  those  last  few  weeks.  Revamp  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
most  brief  and  creditable  offering  per- 
sonally possible.  Tight  lines  down  through 
those  last  few  weeks. 


Of  Vital  Concern  to  Fishermen 
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millinery  trade  is  a simple  matter  compared 
to  a ban  on  material  that  can  be  carried  in 
a vest  pocket  or  under  the  sweat  band  of 
a hat. 

If  successful,  what  will  this  present  cam- 
paign do  to  the  fly  fishermen?  For  one 
thing,  the  junglecock-eye  feather  used  in 

many  streamers  and  salmon  flies  will  no 

longer  be  available.  Wait  until  the  streamer 
fishermen,  especially  those  interested  in 

landlocked  salmon,  find  out  there  are  no 

more  marabou  feathers  to  be  had. 

How  about  all  the  salmon  flies  with  pat- 
terns that  have  withstood  the  test  of  yours? 
Most  of  these  flies  demand  the  feathers  from 
game  birds.  Some  patterns  require  the  fea- 
thers from  as  many  as  twenty-one  different 
birds!  Many  fellows  who  count  on  the  March 
Brown  for  the  early  trout  fishing  are  going 
to  be  disappointed.  Without  hen-pheasant 
feathers  there  will  be  no  March  Browns.  But 
then  maybe  a hen  pheasant  isn’t  a wild  bird? 
The  plumage  of  wild  ducks,  including  teal 
and  pintail  feathers,  are  used  in  many  flies. 
Maybe  they  are  not  wild  birds?  They  can 
be  found  in  captivity  in  many  places.  A nice 
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enforcement  problem  for  the  wardens  and 
the  judge. 

If  the  Tariff  Act  is  amended  by  Congress, 
none  of  the  feathers  of  game  birds  imported 
from  abroad  can  legally  be  obtained  either 
by  amateur  fly-tyers  or  by  the  professionals. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Field  & Stream  that  no 
excuse  exists  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  feathers  for  fly  tying  from  wild  birds 
killed  legally  as  game.  We  believe  such  a 
prohibition  works  a distinct  hardship  on  the 
fly  fishermen  and  saves  not  one  bird. 

It  is  tme  that  under  the  law  passed  in 
New  York  State  the  feathers  of  game  birds 
ean  be  used  for  fly-tying  purposes  provided 
they  are  not  trafficked  in.  In  other  words, 
if  you  want  your  favorite  dealer  to  tie  up 
some  flies  for  you,  using  golden  pheasant 
feathers,  he  must  have  a golden  pheasant 
in  his  back  yard,  or  you  must  take  him  one 
of  yours. 

Fan-wing  Royal  Coachman,  for  instance, 
may  be  tied  with  feathers  from  a white 
Leghorn  hen,  but  we  prefer  ours  tied  from 
the  white  feathers  that  come  from  the  under 
side  of  the  wing  of  a mallard  duck.  One 
fly  might  look  just  as  nice  as  the  other  before 
it  is  cast,  but  by  some  process  known  only  to 
the  duck  a mallard  is  able  to  grow  a feather 
that  will  stand  water  better  than  any  hen 
feathers  produced  by  domestic  poultry. 

We  are  a little  ashamed  that  the  Con- 
servation Department  of  New  York  let  such 
a bill  be  enacted  in  the  State  Legislature 
without  telling  the  fly  fisherman  just  what 
it  will  do  to  them.  There  is  one  little  glim- 
mer of  light.  Feather  dealers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  their  present  inventory  during 
the  next  six  years,  and  a New  York  politi- 
cian whispered  to  us  that  “if  in  that  period 
it  develops,  as  we  work  under  this  law,  that 
the  makers  of  flies  are  up  against  it  some 
way  will  be  devised  to  at  least  give  them  a 
break.” 

We  are  sorry  about  New  York,  and  we 
hope  that  the  anglers  in  the  other  forty- 
seven  states  will  meet  the  Audubon  Society 
on  the  floors  of  their  legislatures  and  help 
them  in  every  way  possible  to  protect  song 
and  insectivorous  birds,  at  the  same  time 
insisting  that  there  be  no  ban  on  the  use 
of  feathers  for  fly-tying  purposes  when  such 
feathers  are  taken  from  birds  that  have  been 
legally  killed  as  game. 

RAY  P.  HOLLAND. 

Editorial — Field  and  Stream — June  Issue. 


The  following  resolution  opposing  a ban 
on  importation  of  feathers  was  passed  at 
the  Directors’  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Harris- 
burg on  July  9: 

“Moved  by  John  L.  Neiger,  seconded  by 
M.  L.  Banker  that  the  Pennsylvania  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  oppose  all  leg- 
islation, State  or  Federal,  which  would  fur- 
ther restrict  the  importation  or  sale  of 
feathers  used  in  the  tying  of  flies  for  catch- 
ing fish.  Copies  of  the  resolution  to  be 
sent  to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Senators  and  Congressmen.” 

Following  is  the  letter  sent  to  all  Penn- 
sylvania members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Congress: 

Honorable  Sir: 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  wishes  to  inform  you  that  they 
are  opposed  to  all  legislation,  State  or  Fed- 
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eral,  which  would  further  restrict  the  im- 
portation or  sale  of  feathers  used  in  the 
tying  of  flies  for  catching  fish. 

We  respectfully  request  you  to  use  your 
influence  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
above  resolution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, 

S ecretary-  Treasurer. 


Light  Lures  in  October 
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River  Runt,  since  it  runs  deep  and  has  plenty 
of  action  when  fished  slowly  close  to  bottom. 
This  lure  in  silver  scale  finish,  black  back, 
to  simulate  the  chub  and  shiner  and  in  pike 
scale  and  yellow  perch  for  the  stone  catfish 
may  prove  productive. 

We  are  passing  over  the  subject  of  spoons 
insofar  as  bass  are  concerned  since  they 
more  nearly  fit  into  the  pickerel  fishing 
to  be  discussed  in  the  next  issue.  In  pass- 
ing, however,  it  may  be  said  that  where 
silver  shiners  occur  in  numbers,  silver  finish 
spoons  are  definitely  in  order.  This  applies 
in  many  of  our  bass  streams.  In  ponds  and 
lakes,  the  golden  shiner  and  yellow  perch 
are  big  items  of  forage  for  the  bass  and 
here  the  gold  finish  spoon  may  be  found  to 
be  tops. 

A final  word  as  to  equipment  for  the 
autumn  angler.  Hip  boots  in  some  waters 
may  fill  the  bill  but  for  ultimate  satisfaction, 
a good  pair  of  waders  fits  in  almost  to  per- 
fection. Go  prepared  for  cold  water  wading 
and  here  a pair  of  good  wool  socks,  wool 
drawers  and  a wool  shirt  come  in  handy. 

When  chill  air  temperatures  prevail,  it 
may  be  found  that  the  casting  reel  has  a 
tendency  to  run  stiffly.  A high  quality  light 
base  oil  will  help  and  after  the  first  few 
casts,  we  have  found  very  often  that  the 
reel  runs  more  easily  even  though  the 
grease  around  the  gears  may  be  somewhat 
stiff. 

During  the  past  bass  season,  you  may 
have  located  an  old  lunker  and  still  have  a 
good  idea  just  where  he  hangs  out.  Chances 
of  hooking  him  in  October  may  still  be  good 
and  certainly  it  is  worth  making  a try. 
Cautious  approach  to  a fishing  spot  now  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  game  for  we  have  sort  of  a 
hankering  notion  that  bass  are  pretty  scarey 
and  alert  at  this  time  of  year.  In  fact,  if 
you  know  of  a good  stretch  of  water,  a good 
plan  is  to  edge  into  it  carefully  and  stand 
motionless  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
starting  to  cast.  Then,  who  knows,  on  the 
initial  plop  of  the  lure,  you  may  be  rewarded 
by  the  bronze,  rolling  surge  of  the  kind  of 
bass  you’ve  been  dreaming  about,  a broad- 
girthed  fish,  heavy  with  the  accumulation  of 
fat  and  tissue  stored  in  preparation  for  the 
long  winter  fast.  Tight  lines  to  you  in 
October! 


Heh!  Hay! 

Amos:  “Did  you  find  much  difference  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country,  Hiram?” 
Hiram:  “They  hadn’t  much  difference.  In 
the  country  you  go  to  bed  feeling  all  in,  and 
you  get  up  feeling  fine.  In  the  city  you  go  to 
bed  feeling  fine,  and  you  get  up  feeling 
all  in.” 


OCTOBER 

BILLS  PASSED  BY  ASSEMBLY 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  209,  HOUSE  BILL  NO. 
1786,  which  provides  for  the  forfeiture  and 
condemnation  of  vehicles  used  to  store,  pos- 
sess, or  transport  property,  the  possession  or  ! 
transportation  of  which  is  in  violation  of  j 
the  law,  was  amended  so  it  only  included  j ! 
the  transportation  of  narcotics  or  drugs.  This  ! 
changes  the  whole  complexion  of  the  Act  j 
and  insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  it  would 
not  be  operative.  If  this  had  been  passed  j 
as  originally  introduced,  it  would  have  given  j 
officers  the  right  to  confiscate. 

The  only  other  legislation  affecting  the 
Board  is  as  follows: 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  524,  Prohibiting  the 
sale  of  striped  bass  or  rock  fish  under 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  (Approved  by 
the  Governor,  June  3,  1941,  Act  No.  41.) 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  955,  Concerning  fishing 
out  of  the  port  of  Erie,  providing  that  nets 
must  be  set  lVs  miles  from  shore  instead  of 
the  present  limit  of  % of  a mile.  (Approved 
by  the  Governor,  July  28,  1941,  Act  No. 
207.) 

SENATE  BILL  NO.  329,  Closing  all  streams 
to  fishing  that  have  been  stocked  with  trout 
from  5 p.m.  on  April  14th  to  5 a.m.  on  April 
15th.  (Approved  by  the  Governor,  June  3, 
1941,  Act  No.  42.) 


COMMISSION  DISPLAY  AT 
ARMSTRONG  FAIR 

Many  Armstrong  countians  today  know 
for  the  first  time  the  name  of  the  state  tree, 
the  state  bird  and  the  state  flower  . . . 

all  because  they  attended  the  county  fair 
some  time  or  other  this  week. 

The  information  was  available — together 
with  live  samples  of  each — in  a small,  always- 
crowded  tent  which  housed  a display  spon- 
sored by  the  County  Sportsmen’s  League. 
There  was  no  admission,  and  Game  Pro- 
tector Ray  H.  McKissick  and  Fish  Warden 
Clarence  Shearer  were  on  hand  to  offer  ex- 
planations and  answer  questions. 

Few  people,  it  seems  knew  that  Pennsyl- 
vania had  adopted  the  hemlock  tree  as  its 
own  until  they  saw  a small  specimen  on  ex- 
hibit. Quite  a few,  however,  recognized  the 
grouse  and  mountain  laurel  as  the  state  bird 
and  state  flower. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missions had  lots  of  other  interesting,  mis- 
cellaneous information  available  too.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  exhibit  of  pheasants 
in  a brushy  fence  row.  One  woman  hol- 
lered “fake,”  but  it  was  patiently  pointed 
out  to  her  that  the  pheasants  were  well- 
hidden  in  the  brush,  and  therefore  had  a 
much  better  chance  for  survival  than  the 
pheasant  perched  on  the  adjoining  clean 
fence  row.  Farmers  were  urged  to  help 
game  by  encouraging  brushy  boundaries. 

The  Game  Commission  put  across  another 
message  with  a pair  of  old  guns,  urging 
hunters  to  “junk  this  junk”  in  the  interests 
of  safety.  A sign  added  the  warning  that  j 
most  hunters  involved  in  accidents  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  17  and  25  years.  A pair 
of  exhibition  cases  showed  the  right  and 
wrong  ways  for  a hunter  and  gun  to  sur- 
mount a fence. 

The  Fish  Commission  included  in  its  ex- 
hibit a number  of  fish  which  Shearer  j i 
brought  back  from  the  Allegheny  County 
Fair  at  South  Park.  Another  exhibit  was 
a monkey  loaned  by  Fish  Commissioner 
Fred  McKean  of  New  Kensington. 
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Dedicating  the  plaque  on  the  Lehigh  Parkway  to  George  Zimmerman.  Engraved  on  this 
fitting  memorial  to  one  of  the  finest  sportsmen  ever  to  grace  conservation  annals  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  the  following  wording:  “On  this  site  was  born  George  Zimmerman,  died  March  7th, 
1941.  His  conservation  spirit  shall  continue  to  live.  This  laurel  oak  tree  planted  in  his  memory. 
Erected  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association.’’  Committee,  C.  Joel 
Young,  Chairman,  Bart  Snyder,  Charles  Wolf. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  displays  of  live 
birds  was  the  pen  of  golden  pheasants,  and 
the  silver  pheasants  also  showed  to  ad- 
vantage. McKissick  said  that  these  birds 
were  kept  in  captivity  for  the  most  part, 
and  obviously  they  didn’t  have  the  “wild” 
look  of  the  caged  raccoons,  ferret,  red  fox 
and  other  animals. 

The  Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion was  also  a participant,  showing  a pen 
it  built  at  the  request  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  also  the  quail  it  received  at  the 
age  of  six  weeks  from  the  commission.  This 
club  also  received  200  ringnecks,  as  did  a 
number  of  other  sportsmen’s  club  in  the 
county. 


PLANT  2500  WILLOWS  IN 
LEHIGH,  NORTHAMPTON 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Lehigh 
County  was  called  to  order  on  April  29  at  the 
East  End  Fire  Hall,  Catasauqua,  by  President 
Franklin  C.  Jones.  A roll  call  of  the  member 
clubs  revealed  that  14  of  the  19  affiliated  clubs 
were  present.  Clubs  not  responding  to  roll 
call  were:  Lehigh  Valley  Kennel  Club,  Allen- 
town; Saucon  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Coopers- 
burg;  Walden  Archery  Association,  Allen- 
town; Milford  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, Limeport;  and  the  Slatedale  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  Slatedale. 

In  the  absence  of  Donald  Baumer,  chairman 
of  the  Fish  Committee,  (working  at  White 
Haven)  District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young 
stated  that  through  the  cooperation  of  Sports- 
men’s organizations  it  was  possible  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to  plant  2500 
willow  cuttings  along  the  streams  of  Lehigh 
and  Northampton  Counties. 

William  Talbot,  chairman  of  Land  Purchase 
and  Forestry  Committee,  related  that  3500 
young  trees  had  been  planted  by  the  Pioneer 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  along 
the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan  Creek  this 
spring;  2,000  by  the  Alburtis  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Little  Lehigh 
and  1,000  by  the  Unami  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  Emmaus. 

No  report  by  the  Vermin  Control  Committee. 

C.  Robert  Glover,  Pollution  Committee,  in- 
formed the  members  present  that  Representa- 
tive Karl  E.  Mundt  had  introduced  a new  pol- 
lution bill  at  Washington  carrying  the  Number 
3778.  A similar  measure  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  under  the  No.  of  1121.  Notification  to 
Gerlach  was  to  be  made  by  Glover  on  the 
st^nd  of  the  Lehigh  Federation. 

Harry  Paff,  Membership  Committee,  stated 
that  the  Jersey  Irish  Setter  Club,  composed 
mostly  of  Sportsmen  from  Allentown,  had  in- 
quired concerning  membership  in  the  Lehigh 
Federation.  Paul  Zimmerman,  augmenting 
the  membership  report,  exploded  the  rumor 
that  the  sportsmen’s  group  was  supposed  to 
have  been  organized  at  MARY’S  PLACE. 

Atty.  Harold  A.  Butz,  Allentown  sportsman, 
showed  four  reels  of  motion  pictures  taken 
during  his  trips  to  Canada  during  the  past  four 
years.  Atty.  Butz,  an  amateur  motion  pic- 
ture photographer  of  exceptional  ability,  took 
the  sportsmen  bass  and  salmon  fishing  in  the 
famous  waters  of  the  north  country. 

Immediately  following  adjournment,  the 
Federation  delegates  were  invited  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  East  End  Fire  Company  where 
they  were  TREATED  to  a dutch  lunch  and 
ample  refreshments.  Host  for  the  evening 


DEDICATE  MONUMENT  TO 
GEORGE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  George  Zimmerman,  former  city  con- 
troller, was  formally  accepted  by  Allentown 
city  council  in  a resolution  adopted  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  official  body  recently. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Allentown,  that,  whereas,  the  Lehigh  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association  has  seen  fit  and 
proper  to  erect  a monument  in  memory  of 
the  late  George  Zimmerman,  upon  a site  in 
the  public  parkway  of  the  City  of  Allentown, 
and 

Whereas,  the  said  monument  has  been 
dedicated  in  memory  of  the  late  George 
Zimmerman  at  proper  exercises  held  on  the 
12th  day  of  June,  and 


was  the  Catasauqua  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Catasauqua.  Everyone  sure  had  their  fill. 

Standing  Committees  for  the  Year  1941 

Game  Committee : Albert  Lobach,  2009 
Washington  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Chairman: 
Floyd  Oswald,  New  Tripoli;  Charles  Huber. 
Macungie;  Paul  Kelchner,  Neffs;  and  Kenneth 
Cressman,  Limeport. 

Fish  Committee:  Donald  Baumer,  112  Main 
St.,  Emmaus,  Chairman;  Elmer  Stahl,  R No.  1, 
Zionsville;  Dewey  Lentz,  Newhards,  Lehigh 
County;  William  S.  Hall,  Trexlertowm  and 
Paul  Knerr,  Coopersburg. 

Land  Purchase  and  Forestry  Committee: 
William  Talbor,  716  Kiowa  St.,  Allentowm, 
Chairman;  G.  Dewey  Fenstermaker,  19  S.  11th 
St.,  Allentown;  Alton  Snyder,  New  Tripoli; 
John  Williams,  Slatedale  and  George  Guignet, 
Route  No.  2,  Allentown. 

Vermin  Control:  Harry  Arnold,  Star  Route, 
Allentown,  Chairman;  Harvey  Saeger,  304  S. 
18th  St.,  Allentown;  Fred  Geisler,  Trexler- 
towm; Ernest  Kistler,  New  Tripoli  and  John 
Craig,  Slatington. 

Pollution:  C.  Robert  Glover,  217  N.  17th  St., 


Whereas,  the  City  of  Allentown  through 
its  Mayor  and  City  Council  wish  to  accept 
the  tribute  paid  to  its  former  city  controller. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City  of 
Allentown,  through  its  Mayor  and  Council, 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  aforesaid 
City  accept  this  monument  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  George  Zimmerman,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  City  of 
Allentown,  through  its  proper  department, 
keep  and  maintain  the  aforesaid  monument 
as  well  as  the  ground  surrounding  it,  in  a 
presentable  manner  at  all  times,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  City  of 
Allentown  and  that  a copy  thereof  be  sent 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  George  Zimmer- 
man, and  a copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Association. 


Allentown,  Chairman,  power  to  select  his 
own  committee. 

Membership:  Harry  Paff,  642  N.  Ninth  St.. 
Allentown,  Chairman;  Paul  Zimmerman,  1015 
S.  Eighth  St.,  Allentown,  and  Walter  Stewart, 
466  Race  St.,  Catasauqua. 

Legislative:  Robert  D.  Dreisbach,  614  N.  8th 
St.,  Allentown,  Chairman;  Tilghman  S.  Cooper, 
Coopersburg  and  Forrest  B.  Kiefer,  Alburtis. 

Field  Day:  Earl  Cope,  173  Ridge  St.,  Emmaus. 
Chairman.  (Senior  Delegate,  unless  other- 
wise ruled  by  the  individual  clubs.) 

Sportsmen’s  Show:  Franklin  C.  Jones,  1115 
Lehigh  St.,  Allentown.  Chairman;  power  to 
select  own  committee. 

Banquet  Committee:  Charles  H.  Nehf,  1038 
N.  21st  St.,  Allentown.  Chairman:  power  to 
select  own  committee. 


Galley  Economy 

“Jack,”  said  Capt.  Angus  to  his  cook, 
“here’s  a wee  ticket  for  tonight’s  conjuring 
show  at  the  Beacon.  Noo,  when  he  comes 
to  that  part  where  he  takes  a spoonful  o’ 
flour  and  one  ecg,  and  makes  20  omelettes, 
watch  very  closely,  laddie.” 
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Middle  Atlantic 

Association  of  casting  clubs 

_/ln  association,  of" sportsmens  clubs  formed topromofce- 
tournament  castm^.encouracje  arganizationamoncj  anqlers  arsis!  in 
Conservation-andsupportall  moves  toward,  true  sportsmanship. 


THE  DOVER  FISHING  CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 

While  this  is  being  written  the  final 
preparations  are  under  way  for  the 
TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  OPEN  CAST- 
ING TOURNAMENT  and  the  closer  we  get 
to  that  event  the  greater  are  the  indications 
that  it  will  far  outclass  any  event  of  its 
kind  ever  held  by  this  club.  Sorry  we  can’t 
give  you  the  final  results  now  but  we’re 
not  much  good  at  predicting  the  future 
and  besides  our  glass  ball  is  bursted. 

We  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you’ll 
see  about  twice  as  much  casting  as  you 
ever  have  seen  before  at  one  of  our  tourna- 
ments and  the  prizes  are — well,  we  took  a 
little  peek  at  some  of  them  the  other  night 
and  I know  that  some  of  those  casters  are 
going  home  happy  on  the  twenty-first.  In 
next  months  column  we’ll  tell  you  who 
they  were. 

The  September  fishing  that  everybody 
predicted  would  be  so  good  hasn’t  turned 
out  exactly  as  expected.  The  record  of  the 
club’s  secretary  shows  lots  of  fishing  but 
not  so  many  fish.  In  the  salt  water  section 
medium  sized  croakers  seem  to  predominate, 
with  weakies  and  kingfish  following  in 
order.  The  boys  have  been  out  squidding 
the  surf  all  along  the  New  Jersey  coasts 
and  if  there  had  of  been  any  big  ones  they 
couldn’t  have  missed  them.  So,  we’ll  have 
to  assume  that  they  weren’t  there. 

Dave  Mazzoni  reports  that  even  the  eels 
have  left  Sea  Isle.  That’s  bad,  for  when 
Dave  ain’t  catching  eels  there’s  sumpin 
wrong.  On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Charles  C. 
(Doc)  Hankinson  has  been  out  after  tuna 
nearly  every  weekend  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  he’s  been  getting  them.  Yes,  Doc  has 
been  keeping  all  of  his  patients  supplied 
with  tuna  steaks  all  summer.  If  Doc  was 
an  M.  D.,  instead  of  an  F.  T.  we’d  be  sus- 
picious. 

Among  the  plug  casters  a few  bass  and 
some  pickerel  have  been  brought  in.  Re- 
ports seem  to  indicate  that  the  streams  and 
creeks  over  in  New  Jersey  are  more  pro- 
lific than  those  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
We  don’t  like  to  hear  this,  because  it  costs 
real  money  to  go  into  a foreign  state  and 
get  a season  license,  but  a feller’s  gotta 

fish  and  if  he  can’t  fish  at  home  he’s  lucky 

to  have  some  place  to  go  where,  at  least, 

the  travelling  expenses  are  within  reason. 

Starting  with  September,  regular  monthly 
club  meetings  were  resumed.  The  features 
of  the  initial  fall  meeting  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  individual  medals  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1941  surf  casting  team.  Willard 
Bowman,  who  captained  the  team,  made  a 
very  fine  speech  dwelling  on  the  merits  of 
each  caster  and  explained  just  how  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  that  $2500  silver  cup 


back  to  Philly  for  the  sixth  time  in  seven 
years.  The  medals  were  presented  by  John 
Busby  for  the  Association  of  Surf  Angling 
Clubs. 

Following  this  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  Jack  Busch  for  the  part  he  played 
in  the  1941  event  as  well  as  the  excellent 
coaching  he  had  given  the  team  since  they 
brought  the  cup  home  for  the  first  time  in 
1935.  Harold  Lentz  was  also  eulogized  as 
the  most  wonderful  surf- caster  of  the  age, 
having  been  in  the  game  for  more  than 
twenty  years  and  improving  with  each  year. 

For  complete  information  regarding  the 
Dover  Fishing  Club  or  any  of  its  activities 
address  the  secretary,  Robert  Morris,  2728 
West  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone — STEvnson  7679. 


MONTROSE— BRIDGEWATER 
SPORTSMEN’S  CLUB 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Mont- 
rose-Bridgewater  Sportsmen’s  Club  was  held 
in  the  Parish  House  in  Montrose.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice-President  Dr. 
F.  S.  Birchard  of  Montrose.  After  the 
routine  business  had  been  conducted  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  M.  B.  Lake,  South 
Montrose;  Vice-President  Dr.  F.  S.  Birch- 
ard, Montrose;  Secretary,  Kenneth  Craft, 
Montrose  and  Treasurer,  Harry  J.  Hays, 
Montrose. 

Fish  Warden  Noll  spoke  briefly  asking 
the  cooperation  of  the  members  and  sug- 
gested a watersnake  control  campaign.  R.  H. 
Tuttle  of  New  Milford,  President  of  the 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
spoke  on  the  possibility  of  a county  wide 
plan  for  stream  improvement  in  the  inter- 
ests of  better  fishing  and  the  desirability 
of  a predator  control  campaign.  Benjamin 
Kane  of  Susquehanna,  Chairman  of  the 
Northeast  Division  of  Federated  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  gave  a very  interesting  talk 
on  the  activities  of  the  Federation. 

George  Lesh  of  Montrose  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  a committee  to  plan  an  in- 
tensive watersnake  “Blitzkreig.” 

Several  reels  of  technicolor  furnished  by 
The  Fred  Abrogast  Company  showed  the 
boys  how  it  was  done  in  Florida  bass  waters. 
The  movies  were  enjoyed  very  much  as  well 
as  the  Chocolate  Milk  and  Doughnuts  pro- 
vided by  the  entertainment  committee.  A 
good  time  was  reported  by  all  present.  Next 
regular  meeting,  the  third  Friday  of  October. 


CROSS  IS  WINNER  AT 
CLINTON  MEET 

George  W.  Cross,  of  Hammersley  Fork,  fish 
warden,  added  new  laurels  to  his  record 
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Jackie  Barrett,  6,  of  Pottsville,  took  this  fine 
16  inch  smallmouth  bass,  weight,  2 pounds, 

12  ounces,  in  a Schuylkill  County  stream  this 
year. 

when  he  emerged  grand  total  winner  in  the 
12  events  on  the  all-day  sports  program, 
staged  at  the  Lamar  Fish  Hatchery  Grounds 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Clinton 
County  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Cross  placed  first  in  the  .22  calibre  rifle 
disc  shoot  and  in  the  .22  regulation  shoot,  i 
and  second  in  the  blue  rock  shoot. 

In  the  Blue  Rock  event  Class  A the  win- 
ners were:  Monte  Grasso,  George  W.  Cross, 

L.  A.  Oaks;  Class  B:  R.  T.  Hopkins,  Lee 
Baird;  Class  C:  C.  C.  Beecher,  Fred  Mar- 
bach.  .22  Skeet:  S.  A.  Cooney,  Vernon 

Shaffer,  Dr.  Warren  N.  Shuman  and  Earl 
Dilmyer. 

.22  Disc  Shoot:  George  W.  Cross,  Harry 
Graver,  Harry  Thompson.  .22  Regulation 
Shoot:  George  W.  Cross,  John  Boal,  Kenneth 
Frantz;  Moving  Deer  Shoot:  C.  M.  Menden-  1 
hall,  Lewis  Geyer,  H.  H.  Welshans,  C.  E. 
Bennett,  C.  A.  Wentzel;  Raccoon  Chase: 
Walter  Long,  Sara  Ross.  Fly  Casting:  Clar- 
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COPY  OF  STATEMENT  AS  FILED 
WITH  HARRISBURG  POST  OFFICE 

SEPTEMBER  15,  1941 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  August  24,  1912,  of  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER, 
published  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  Oc- 
tober, 1941. 

Before  me,  a notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Alex  P.  Swelgart,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  Is  the  Editor  of  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  Editor  are:  Publisher,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
Harrisburg,  Penna.;  Editor,  Alex  P.  Sweigart, 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a cor- 
poration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given).  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgages 

and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  are:  (If 

there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but 
also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholders  or  se- 
curity holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affidavit’s  full  knowledge  and  be- 
lief as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  security  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affidavit  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  "bonds  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

Signed  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  15th 
day  of  September,  1941. 

Signed  BERNIECE  F.  SEIP 
Notary  Public 

My  Commission  expires  August  2d,  1942. 


ence  Welshans,  L.  E.  Gladfelter,  Harry 
Thompson,  Jack  Gladfelter. 

Horse  Shoes:  Singles,  R.  W.  Colyer; 

doubles,  Ted  Koch  and  Doyle  Toner;  Quoits: 
Singles,  Ray  Harbach;  doubles,  Bruce  Harris 
and  Calvin  Welshans;  Archery:  Mrs.  Harry 
Miller,  Grace  Miller;  Log  Sawing:  Freda 

Wertz,  Helena  Miller;  Nail  Driving:  Jean 

Miller;  Pin  and  Bottle,  Freda  Wertz;  Boys 
Events:  Don  Slaterback,  Theodore  Geyer, 

Vincent  Miller  and  Eugene  Nicholas. 

Paul  P.  Miller,  a teacher  in  the  South 
Williamsport  Schools,  is  president  of  the 
Sportmen’s  Group. 


FIELD  DAYS  DRAW  IN 
HARRISBURG  AREA 

Commented  Michael  Seaman  in  his  fine 
column  “Outdoors”  in  The  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph. 

Sportsmen  needed  wings  of  angels  to  get 
around  to  all  the  events  held  in  this  area 
on  August  24.  The  largest  and  best  field 
day  in  the  history  of  the  Lebanon  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  attracted 
many  Harrisburgers  to  the  Boy  Scout 
grounds  at  Colebrook. 


Fishing  in  Hartley  Dam  on  the  Raystown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  Bill  Livengood,  of 
Johnstown,  caught  this  37  inch  eel. 


Over  on  the  trap  grounds  along  the  river 
at  West  Fairview  about  150  members  and 
guests  of  the  Enola  Sportsmen’s  Association 
had  a good  time  thanks  to  the  fine  planning 
of  R.  C.  Gardner.  This  is  the  club  that  is 
rearing  150  ringnecks  and  50  quail  in  pens 
constructed  at  one  end  so  the  birds  don’t 
bat  their  brains  out  when  it  comes  time  to 
release  them. 

The  second  annual  field  day  of  the  nine 
cooperating  clubs  in  Lebanon  County  drew 
probably  3000  persons. 

The  inter-club  championship  on  the  16- 
yard  rise  traps  was  won  by  Dave  Ditzler, 
Hershey,  a member  of  the  Palmyra  Sports- 
men’s Association.  This  fellow  just  couldn’t 
miss.  He  broke  50  straight,  and  the  angles 
and  background  made  that  kind  of  shooting 
outstanding. 

There  was  no  lack  of  variety  at  the  field 
day.  There  was  fly  and  bait  casting  in  dis- 
tance and  accuracy,  a sporting  dog  show  in 
which  Paul  McCarthy’s  Irish  setter  came 
within  an  eyelash  of  winning  best-in-show, 
running  deer  and  rising  bear  targets,  run- 
ning rabbit,  Moskeeto,  wildcat,  quail,  and 
16-yard  rise  shooting  for  shotgunners,  and 
a honey  of  a doe  obedience  show.  Archery 
drew  a large  field. 


HUNTINGDON  CLUB’S 
COMMITTEES  NAMES 

Harold.  Corbin,  president  of  the  Hunting- 
don County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, has  announced  the  appointment  of 
chairmen  to  head  the  various  standing  com- 
mittees which  will  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  association  throughout  the  year,  ex- 
tending to  March  1,  1942. 

Maurice  Banker , as  new  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee,  has  marshaled  his 
committee  in  the  form  of  teams. 

Clyde  Dean,  as  new  chairman  of  the  Game 
committee,  will  have  charge  of  the  associa- 
tion’s game  bird  rearing  unit  which  is  lo- 
cated one  mile  west  of  Mill  Creek  and  is 
under  the  direct  management  of  Charles 
Cisney. 

William  Shilling,  renamed  as  chairman  of 
the  fish  committee,  has  announced  that  his 
committee  will  swing  into  action.  The  fish 
committee’s  main  purpose  is  that  of  co- 
operation with  the  Fish  Commission  in  the 
stocking  of  local  streams.  Matters  of  stream 
improvement  are  also  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Chairmanship  of  the  forestry  committee  is 
retained  by  President  Corbin.  Schuyler  Goss 
will  again  serve  as  secretary  to  the  forestry 
committee. 

Harold  Johnston,  was  renamed  as  chairman 
of  the  contest  committee.  Fred  M.  Simpson, 
as  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  will 
handle  all  matters  related  to  state  and  federal 
legislation. 

Howard  Shilling,  new  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee,  will  manage  a program 
designed  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
association’s  far-reaching  conservation  ac- 
tivities. 

A special  anti-pollution  committee  is  con- 
tinued in  full  force  with  William  Shilling  as 
chairman. 

The  names  of  association  officers  and  direc- 
tors are  given,  as  follows:  president,  Harold 
Corbin;  vice-president,  J.  Walter  Snyder: 
secretary,  C.  Herbert  Jackson;  treasurer. 
Howard  Shilling;  directors,  Fred  Mark. 
James  Kyper,  Fred  Simpson,  Harold  Fisher. 
Maurice  Banker,  Roy  Morton,  Clyde  Davis 
and  Edward  Miller.  The  officers  and  direc- 
tors form  the  association’s  board  of  manage- 
ment. J.  William  Shilling  is  the  delegate 
elected  to  represent  the  association  at  all 
meetings  of  the  county  federation. 


“Shine,  please,  boy,”  said  the  six-foot-five 
soldier  to  the  shoe-black. 

The  boy  looked  down  at  the  vast  expanse 
of  boot  before  him. 

“Bert,”  he  called  to  another  shine  boy. 
“Gimme  a ’and — I’ve  got  an  army  contract.” 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
"Pennsylvania  Angler." 

Please  Check  Name 

(Print  Name) 

□ New  Street  and  Number. 

□ Renewal  City 
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HERE  X THERE 

•n  anglerdom 


By  BOB  HANSON 


One  of  the  finest  walleyed  pike  to  be 
taken  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack  this  season 
was  caught  by  Walter  Cumham  of  Hones- 
dale,  according  to  Warden  J.  A.  Schadt. 
It  was  28  inches  in  length  and  tipped  the 
scales  at  IVz  pounds.  Schadt  also  reports 
that  Herbert  Singer  and  party  took  several 
fine  pickerel,  16  to  28  inches  in  length  from 
Bruce  Lake  on  artificials. 


Writes  our  good  friend  Bob  Runk  of 
Forest  Hills,  Pittsburgh:  “Fishermen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Foxburg  on  the  Allegheny  River 
will  all  be  out  with  the  grappling  hooks 
when  they  hear  this  one: 


Light  lure  casting  scored  for  Charlie  Hoover, 
Harrisburg,  R.  D.  2,  wh’n  he  connected  w:th 
and  landed  this  fine  20  inch  smallmouth  in  the 
Juniata  River.  It  tipped  the  scales  at  four 
pounds. 


“On  Labor  Day  weekend  a party  of  Mc- 
Keesport anglers  were  having  one  of  those 
days.  Fishing  from  a boat  in  deep  water 
they  were  the  proud  possessors  of  five  nice 
fish,  four  bass  ranging  from  10  to  15  inches 
and  one  of  those  rare  big  walleyes  weighing 
three  and  a half  pounds,  a good  one  for  the 
Allegheny.  What  more  could  a fellow  want, 
good  company,  good  fishing,  holiday  week- 
end; with  these  thoughts  one  of  the  lucky 
anglers  reached  down  and  lifted  the  stringer 
full  of  about  eight  pounds  of  husky 
struggling  game  fish.  Mutual  admiration 
swelled  all  their  chests  with  pride  as  he 
hefted  the  fish.  But  ‘pride  cometh  before 
a fall’  they  soon  found  out  as  the  string 
reentered  the  water  sans  a connection  with 
the  boat.  Before  their  astonished  eyes  the 
fish  and  stringer  swam  away  into  the  green 
depths  beside  the  boat.” 


Banker,  Chairman  of  the  Southcentral  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Federation,  J.  N.  Morton, 
Division  of  Land  Management,  Game  Com- 
mission and  George  Black,  President  of  the 
Huntingdon  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 


From  Edward  Monbome  of  Ebensburg 
comes  the  following  report  relative  to  the 
taking  of  a fine  rainbow  trout  during  the 
past  season.  “Abbie  Dahlin  of  Revloc 
caught  a 1 9 Vh  inch  rainbow  trout  at  the 
Ebensburg  water  company  dam  on  opening 
day  of  the  trout  season  this  year.  It  won 
the  prize  of  ten  free  haircuts  from  barber 
Howard  Nicwonger  of  Revloc,  an  expert  fly 
fisherman  and  a good  sportsman,  also  a 
prize  of  two  dozen  dry  flies  tied  by  myself.” 


Irvin  Brown  and  Roy  Maurer  of  Mahanoy 
City  scored  a fine  catch  of  largemouth 
bass  in  one  of  the  dams  in  Schuylkill 
County  recently  on  minnows,  it  is  reported. 
Two  of  the  largemouths  were  hefty  fish 
around  the  three  pound  mark. 


The  first  annual  field  day  of  the  Hunting- 
don County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
held  at  the  American  Legion  Club  grounds 
near  Mt.  Union  was  an  outstanding  success, 
according  to  word  received  from  Howd  Shill- 
ing of  Huntingdon.  Events  featuring  the 
meet  included  trap  shooting,  a turkey  shoot, 
live  pigeon  shoot,  fly  and  plug  casting  for 
distance  and  accuracy,  a live  fish  contest 
and  bingo.  The  day  was  fair  and  warm 
and  the  event  was  well  attended  considering 
the  fact  that  the  affair  was  a first-timer. 
Attendance  was  estimated  at  between  700 
and  800.  Notables  in  conservation  attend- 
ing the  meet  were  Game  Commissioners 
G.  I.  Phillips  and  O.  Ben  Gipple,  Joseph 
Critchfield,  member  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, Merrill  Merritts,  President  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  M.  L. 


Harry  Diehl,  of  Quakertown,  with  his  catch 
of  three  fine  bass,  11  to  18  inches  in  length, 
scored  in  Warren  Lake,  Bucks  County,  last 
season. 


THE  FRONT  COVER 

In  usual  masterly  fashion,  Fred 
Everett,  our  front  cover  artist,  has 
depicted  types  of  forage  vital  to  game 
fish  in  freshwater.  In  the  fore- 
ground, left,  is  shown  a crayfish,  and 
to  the  right,  a waterworm,  larva  of 
the  cranefly.  Behind  the  crayfish  is 
a freshwater  mussel  and,  to  the  right 
are  caddis  worms  in  their  cases. 
Caddis  worms,  cases  and  all,  are  as- 
cending the  sunken  brush  above. 
This  splendid  painting  was  made  from 
live  specimens  at  the  Pleasant  Gap 
Fish  Farm  near  Bellefonte. 


DID  IT  EVER  HAPPEN  TO  YOU? 


/ 


If  You  Would  Catch 
More  Bass  - - 

Kill  Less  !! 
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EDITORIAL 


STOCKING  BLACK  BASS 


During  the  past  two  months,  September  and  October,  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
Black  Bass  stocking  program  ever  attempted  by  your  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  has 
been  in  progress.  Not  only  are  the  regular  bass-fishing  streams  being  given  our  annual 
attention,  but  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a Statewide  LAKE-STOCKING 
program  has  been  undertaken.  Pursuant  to  the  Board’s  recently  adopted  policy,  all  lakes 
in  the  Commonwealth  having  a surface  area  of  forty  acres  or  more  which  are  open  to 
public  fishing  and  which  lakes  already  contain  bass,  are  included  in  the  program. 

The  fleet  of  Tank-Trucks  are  rolling  and  daily  surveys  and  check-ups  indicate  the 
finest  bass  distribution  ever  projected.  The  new  Warm  Water  hatchery  at  Huntsdale  was 
operated  for  the  first  time  this  year  with  very  gratifying  results.  The  production  at  this 
plant,  coupled  with  the  output  of  swiftly  developing  facilities  at  the  other  hatcheries  this 
year,  has  reached  a sum  total  of  more  than  a half  million  fish  ranging  in  size  from  two 
to  eight  inches. 

Our  greatest  concern,  naturally,  has  been  the  extreme  drought  and  alarming  low  water 
levels  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  of  which  have  been  care- 
fully considered  in  our  stocking  program.  These  abnormal  dry  spells  have  been  serious 
and  devastating  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Board  I express  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
fine  team-work  displayed  and  exercised  by  the  many  clubs  and  individuals  in  these 
affected  areas,  who  assisted  in  rescuing  and  removing  countless  numbers  of  stranded  fish 
to  deeper  waters. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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WYALUSING 

By  DICK  FORTNEY 


Giant  carp  share  this  big  hole  in  Wyalusing  Creek  with  fighting  bass  and  streamlined  pickerel. 


the  beauty  of  Wyalusing  Creek. 


posted  the  creek  as  a private  fishing  reserve. 

Wyalusing  is  a friendly  stream,  set  in  the 
midst  of  green  fields,  murmuring  past  clean, 
neat  farm  houses — now  deep  and  mysterious, 
now  flat  and  lazy,  again  twisting  and  gurg- 
ling over  stony  turns  and  riffles. 

It  flows  past  little  villages,  slips  beneath 
the  concrete  spans  of  highway  bridges  and 
for  mile  after  mile  reflects  the  sheen  of  the 
sun  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  angler  looking 
for  a stream  in  which  he  can  fish  lazily,  yet 
with  confidence  that  he  will  reap  dividends 
of  action. 

No  trout  ever  inhabited  Wyalusing  Creek. 
It  just  isn’t  that  kind  of  a stream.  Its  swim- 
ming holes  and  cow  fords  are  evidence  of 
that.  Rather,  it  is  supreme  as  the  home  of 
the  fighting  smallmouth  bass  and  of  the 
stream-lined  pickerel,  and  of  brilliantly 
colored  sunfish,  tiger-striped  rock  bass,  lean 
and  racy  fallfish,  and  the  finny  chaps  who 
keep  the  stream  clean,  the  suckers  and  the 
carp. 

There  was  the  angler  from  Johnstown, 
name  forgotten,  who  took  from  one  of  its 
great  pools  a smallmouth  that  pulled  the 
scales  at  four  and  a half  pounds,  and  the 
lad  from  Philadelphia  who  craftily  tossed 
out  a deep-running  plug  and  whipped  a 
seven  pound  wall-eyed  pike  that  struck  the 
lure  savagely  in  a deep  green  pool  almost 
within  shouting  distance  of  the  town  from 
which  the  creek  gets  its  name. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  22-inch  pickerel  that 
hit  a silver  spoon  and  after  a whirlwind 
battle  panted  out  its  life  on  the  grass  while 
a cow  grazed  contentedly  not  twenty  feet 
away. 

Or  the  sunfish  nine  and  a half  inches  long 
that  took  a stone-catfish  and  put  up  a battle 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  he-bass. 

And  my  friend,  Brooks,  had  a lot  of  fun 
with  a fallfish,  lowly  though  some  anglers 


I NEVER  did  find  out  the  name  of  the  old 
man  with  only  one  good  eye,  with  the 
straggling  white  mustache  that  fanned  down 
across  his  thin  lips,  and  with  the  friendly 
grin.  Doc  and  I stopped  at  his  gasoline  sta- 
tion, nestled  in  a little  hollow  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  one  hot  afternoon  in  the  old  pro- 
hibition days.  He  sold  us  some  gasoline, 
dipped  a bottle  of  home  brew  out  of  the 
well  and  gave  it  to  us  with  his  compliments 
and  then  told  us  about  his  favorite  bass  hole. 

The  next  summer,  when  we  returned  he 
was  gone.  In  his  stead  one  of  those  smart 
young  men — in  white  uniform  and  all  effi- 
ciency— was  running  the  little  gas  station. 

I never  found  out  the  name  of  the  old 
fellow,  but  he  introduced  me  to  what  I 
think  is  the  grandest  bass  stream  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  all  the  years  I have  fished 
the  creek  since  then  I never  have  passed  the 
little  gasoline  station  in  the  hollow  without 
offering  up  a silent  word  of  thanks  to  him, 
wherever  he  may  be. 

I’m  writing  about  Wyalusing  Creek,  writ- 
ing with  the  memories  of  my  ninth  summer 
of  fishing  this  grand  stream  still  in  sharp 
focus  in  my  mind.  I’d  like  to  keep  it  all 
for  myself,  if  that  could  be  done,  but  at 
the  same  time  I’d  like  to  sing  its  praises  to 
one  and  all  and  to  assure  you,  friend  reader, 
that  it  will  give  you  as  warm  a welcome 
as  it  has  given  me  and  countless  others  who 
have  discovered  its  charms. 

But  before  we  go  a line  farther,  a serious 
word  of  caution — fish  it  for  fun,  not  meat. 
For  it  will  crush  the  scheming  of  the  fish 
hog  and  humble  him  with  its  mysteries,  even 
as  it  surely  will  bestow  a glowing  reward  of 
joy  upon  him  who  puts  most  of  the  fish  back 
for  another  day  and  who  angles  for  the  pure 
joy  of  the  strike,  the  savage  battle,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  granting  the  gift  of  life  to  a 
creature  over  which  he  has  triumphed. 


Stately  fringes  of  trees  enhance 

Wyalusing  Creek  is  a tributary  of  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  It 
rises  in  a welter  of  small  streams  well  up  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  flows  leisurely  for 
about  25  miles  down  a beautiful,  fertile 
valley,  and  finally  dumps  its  load  of  water 
into  the  Susquehanna  at  the  town  of  Wyal- 
using, perched  along  U.  S.  Route  6 about  40 
miles  west  of  Scranton  and  18  miles  East 
of  Towanda. 

The  stream,  in  fact,  follows  closely  High- 
way Route  106  from  Wyalusing  to  Montrose, 
and  it  is  all  open  except  for  about  three 
miles  near  the  town  of  Rush,  where  a group 
of  sportsmen  have  leased  farm  lands  and 
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Brooks  rigs  up  his  tackle  at  the  car  along  a favorite  hole. 


may  consider  the  fish,  which  took  his  red  and 
white  fly  and  spinner,  for  the  chub  was  a 
giant  18  inches  long  and  fought  as  if  it,  too, 
had  bass  blood  in  its  veins. 

Big  catches?  My  friend,  they  can  be  made 
in  Wyalusing  Creek  provided  you  go  for  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  and  not  to  satisfy  any 
lust  for  killing. 

Look  here  in  my  diary  under  date  of  July 
18-19,  1940: 

“Brooks  and  I caught  35  fish  in  an  evening 
and  a day  of  angling,  but  we  kept  only  a few 
for  an  old  lady  we  knew  on  a farm  up  the 
road  a bit.  Arrived  on  stream  at  sunset 
July  18,  and  fish  took  bass  bugs  with  smash- 
ing strikes;  then  the  following  day  they 
went  crazy  over  the  helgramites  we  offered 
them.” 

And  again,  under  date  of  October  4,  1939: 

“Brooks  and  I caught  24  fish  today,  every 
one  of  them  on  a fly  and  spinner,  but  we 
didn’t  even  carry  a creel  down  to  the  creek 
with  us.  The  stream  was  flowing  strong  and 
cold;  it  was  our  last  visit  of  the  summer, 
and  somehow  we  just  couldn’t  end  the  season 
in  an  orgy  of  killing.” 

And  I remember  too,  one  July  afternoon 
when  I found  the  creek  high  and  roily  after 
a cloudburst  had  struck  upstream.  Sitting 
on  a huge  peninsula  of  rocks  at  one  of  the 
deepest  holes  in  the  stream  were  a couple 
of  chaps  fishing  with  throw  lines,  while  tied 
to  a branch  of  an  overhanging  tree  four 
monster  carp  churned  the  water. 

And  if  you  ever  cross  the  stream  at  the 
bridge  at  Rush — you’ll  recognize  the  spot  by 
a pretty  white  creamery  at  the  side  of  the 
road — look  down  over  the  railing  into  the 
side  of  the  stream  where  the  water  is  milky 
each  day  when  the  creamery  utensils  are 
washed.  There  you  will  see,  like  dark  ghosts 
in  the  blue-white  water,  bass  that  weigh 
two  and  three  pounds  lazily  swimming  about, 
attended  by  amazing  numbers  of  their  small- 
er brethren  and  of  panfish.  But  I have  yet 
to  interest  one  of  these  milk-fed  battlers  in 
any  kind  of  lure  or  bait.  They  are  for 
watching,  not  catching. 

Yes,  with  all  their  abundance,  fish  are  not 
just  for  the  taking  in  the  pools  and  runs 
of  Wyalusing  Creek.  They  are  selective; 
they  rise  only  to  the  offerings  of  men  who 
study  their  moods  and  habits,  who  learn 
their  hiding  and  feeding  places,  who  treat 
them  as  worthy  adversaries. 

You  have  to  know  how  to  do  all  kinds  of 
fishing,  every  trick  of  the  bass  fishing  art, 
to  get  results  consistently. 

My  diary  recalls  to  me  that  three  of  us 
fished  the  creek  one  August  day  of  1941, 
starting  out  in  the  morning  with  live  bait 
and  having  such  action  that  all  of  us  were 
whooping  with  the  sheer  joy  of  it.  Then 
suddenly  the  bait  failed  in  the  deeper  holes, 
and  we  had  to  turn  to  the  faster  water  with 
flies  and  spinners — and  the  orgy  of  smashing 
strikes  and  leaping  battles  began  all  over 
again. 

Noon  brought  a biting  sun,  and  no  breeze 
at  all,  and  for  several  hours  we  lay  in  the 
shade  of  some  thick  pines  and  drowsed  and 
talked  and  smoked.  Lunches  were  eaten 
as  the  sun  slipped  down  behind  the  high 
hill  in  front  of  us,  and  again  we  courted 
Wyalusing. 

Now  neither  bait  nor  glittering  spinners 
served.  We  turned  to  deer-hair  bass  bugs, 
letting  them  float  like  monster  dry  flies  on 


the  pools  and  feeling  our  hearts  thump 
against  our  ribs  in  response  to  the  sucking, 
spray-churning  strikes. 

And  then,  to  cap  the  climax,  I laid  aside 
my  fly  rod  and  the  quietly  floating  lures  and 
took  up  the  casting  rod  and  a yellow  and 
black  Crazy  Crawler — plug  with  metal  arms 
that  swims  on  the  surface  with  a great  fuss 
and  commotion.  Then  for  an  hour,  while 
my  friends  stuck  to  their  silently  floating 
bass  bugs,  I caught  fish  for  fish  with  them 
with  the  noisiest,  silliest  casting  lure  in  my 
tackle  box! 

There’s  fishing  for  every  kind  of  angler  in 
Wyalusing. 

The  helgramite  and  stone-catfish,  the  grass- 


This  is  Dick  Fortney  (which  really  is  the  pen- 
name  of  Richard  F.  Williamson,  of  Williamsport) 
with  a 25  inch,  six  pound  walleyed  pike  he 
caught  September  12  in  Wyalusing  Creek.  The 
fish  was  taken  on  a plug. 


hopper  and  the  crab  and  the  minnow,  and 
the  shore  frogs,  even  the  wriggling  night- 
crawler  for  the  bait  fisherman;  flies  and 
spinner,  large  wet  flies,  and  deer-hair  lures 
for  the  fly  rod  angler  who  prefers  artificial 
lures;  the  midget  plugs,  both  surface  and 
underwater,  and  small  spoons  for  the  cast- 
ing rod  devotee.  All  of  them  bring  the  bass 
and  pike,  the  sunfish  and  rock  bass  and 
fallfish,  swishing  through  the  water  for  a 
battle  royal. 

But  Wyalusing  Creek  is  a stream  of  many 
moods — moods  as  many  as  the  fish  and  the 
types  of  fishing  it  offers. 

Again,  look  with  me  at  the  diary: 

July  18-19-1940 — The  hottest  day  of  the 
summer,  with  the  water  so  clear  that  we 
could  see  the  fish  take  the  bait  and  lure,  yet 
we  caught  fish  in  the  shallow  runs,  where 
rocks  on  the  bottom  provide  shelter. 

July  7,  1939 — Low  water,  clogged  with 
great  patches  of  green  moss  that  form  on  this 
stream  as  regularly  as  July  comes  around; 
yet  by  fishing  in  the  clear  patches  of  water 
four  of  us  caught  30  fish  before  we  stopped 
counting. 

Ocotber  4,  1939 — The  moss  all  gone  now, 
and  the  creek  up  a foot  with  autumn  rains. 
But  all  we  caught  this  day  were  panfish 
and  small  bass;  the  big  fellows  seemed  to 
have  disappeared  for  the  year — gone  down 
to  the  river  to  spend  the  winter,  the  farmer 
folk  say,  but  sure  to  return  again  with  the 
first  high  water  of  spring. 

You  have  to  search  out  the  fish  and  figure 
out  how  to  lure  them  to  battle — that’s  the 
fun  of  fishing  in  Wyalusing  or  any  other 
creek — but  if  there  is  one  general  rule  for 
this  favorite  bass  stream  of  mine,  it  is  this: 
Look  for  the  bass  in  water  shallow  enough 
that  you  can  see  bottom  and  in  pools  where 
rock  formations  along  the  shores  or  in  the 
channel  provide  shelter  for  them. 

For  every  trip  I have  taken  to  Wyalusing 
Creek  I have  some  special  memory. 

The  evening  my  friend,  Howard,  fishing  a 
fly  and  spinner  just  before  dusk,  hooked  into 
some  huge  creature  which  hung  doggedly 
to  the  bottom,  refusing  to  give  an  inch  of 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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FLY  ROD  spinners  are  a subject  of  much 
controversy.  Some  use  them  very  often 
and  for  many  kinds  of  fishing  while  others 
won’t  touch  them  and  look  with  slight  dis- 
dain on  those  who  stoop  (?)  to  their  use. 

To  reiterate  a statement  made  in  a preced- 
ing article,  fly  rod  spinner  fishing  is  an  art. 
As  in  all  arts  the  technique  and  tools  have 
very  definite  advantages  and  equally  definite 
disadvantages.  An  understanding  of  these 
limits  will  result  in  more  fishing  pleasure 
and  bigger  if  not  more,  fish. 

The  artist  of  the  fly  rod  who  coaxes  a wet 
fly  through  the  dark  lair  of  a fish  or  tempt- 
ingly floats  a dry  fly  over  his  head  is  a 
specialist  in  fishing  waters.  How  helpless 
these  fellows  feel  when  fishing  a flat  or 
shallow.  True,  not  all  anglers  pass  up  this 
kind  of  water,  some  of  them  are  fish-wise 
veterans  and  some  of  them  are  dubs.  But 
the  average  fellow  seems  to  sense  instinc- 
tively that  you’ve  either  got  to  be  very  good 
or  else  you’re  merely  too  optimistic  when 
you  try  water  of  this  sort. 

The  angler  who  habitually  visits  two-by- 
four  mountain  trout  streams  finds  even  a 
small  spinner  superflous.  But  conditions  are 
different  when  the  angler  casts  a small  fly 
into  a lake,  a broad  flat,  or  a larger  river. 
The  very  immensity  of  the  space  to  be  cov- 
ered lessens  the  chances  of  the  lure  being 
taken,  for  we  all  know  that  a lure  must  be 


seen  to  interest  the  fish.  And  right  here  we 
have  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter:  A spin- 
ner is  made  to  attract  fish. 

Not  a very  startling  conclusion  and  prob- 
ably known  to  most  people  who  fish.  But 
gentlemen,  it  is  one  thing  to  know  a matter 
and  quite  another  to  understand  it.  To  un- 
derstand is  to  have  the  knowledge  plus  the 
experience  of  the  use  of  that  knowledge. 
There  can  be  nothing  static  or  passive  about 


Specifications:  Shank  and  -sadd/e  wire , 
No.  6 music  wire  scale.  0.020"  approx. 
Spring  tempered.  Nick/e  plated. 
Clearance  at  "D":  0.00s "+. 

Hole  thru  spinner  blade : 1/ e>“  drill. 
Spinner  blade  material  thickness:  0.01+', 
iio.sz  US.  -Standard  gauge. 

Blade  length:  ic/ici' 

Blade  width : 1/2". 

Overall  length:  1-1/ d. 

Clasp  length:  s/a". 

Distance  of  friction  bead  from  bottom:  i/a’ 


understanding.  (The  definition  will  prob- 
ably make  everything  about  as  clear  as 
mud.) 

After  much  and  almost  exclusive  use  of 
spinners  for  an  entire  year  and  a half  to 
explore  the  limits  of  this  phase  of  fishing, 
the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
fishing  with  fly  rod  spinner  can  be  a very 
sensitive  and  graceful  method  of  angling  or 
it  can  be  sloppy  and  stupid  and  not  as 
sporting  as  bait  fishing.  Some  of  the  me- 
chanical monstrosities  which  are  sold  as 
spinners  and  the  way  some  of  them  are  used 
make  fishing  with  them  merely  a laborious 
exercise.  Every  man  has  his  taste  and  no 
aspersions  are  being  cast  at  the  man  who 
swirls  a double  spinner  weighing  an  ounce 
and  trailing  a treble  hook  concealed  in  a 
bunch  of  hair,  over  the  head  of  a fish.  If 
he  enjoys  this  sort  of  work,  more  power 
to  him.  But  this  discussion  is  being  written 
to  teach  the  beginner  and  to  inform  the 
angler  who  is  looking  for  a different  tech- 
nique to  increase  his  fishing  pleasure. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  spinners 
even  when  only  those  intended  for  the  fly 
rod  are  considered.  I almost  said  designed 
but  intended  is  the  word  since  almost  every 
lure  designed  for  the  casting  or  trolling  rod 
has  a miniature  edition  of  itself  advertised 
as  “fly  rod”  size,  yes,  even  pigmy  casting 
plugs!  Of  all  the  types  of  spinners  only  the 
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Indiana  and  the  Colorado  types  are  worthy  of 
discussion.  These  may  seem  like  harsh 
words  but  please  remember  that  your  pa- 
tience and  the  space  for  this  article  is  lim- 
ited, so  there  is  no  point  in  analyzing  various 
spinners  and  explaining  their  unsuitability 
for  our  purpose. 

The  Indiana  spinner  is  made  up  of  an 
assembly  of  spinner  blade,  saddle  or  stirrup 
to  connect  the  blade  to  the  shaft.  One  end 
of  the  shaft  has  a ringed  eye  turned  in  it; 
the  other  end  is  made  into  a clasp.  The  clasp 
may  be  of  several  different  types.  The  saddle 
wire  carrying  the  blade  is  supported  on  its 
lower  side  by  an  anti-friction  head  or  beads. 
Sometimes  these  beads  are  soldered  to  the 
shaft  and  in  other  makes  slide  loosely  over 
the  shaft.  The  illustration  shows  a spinner 
which  is  the  result  of  much  study  and  many 
trials  in  actual  fishing. 

Boy,  did  we  have  fun  testing  spinners! 
On  one  Saturday  fishing  trip  alone  the  spin- 
ner box  held  over  ten  spinners  of  different 
kinds  and  makes.  Several  were  of  our  own 
make  and  were  out  to  compete  with  the  com- 
mercials. Some  of  the  spinners  promptly 
dove  to  the  bottom  and  it  took  much  brisk 
retrieving  to  keep  them  from  scraping  along 
the  mud  and  rocks.  Some  twisted  the  leader 
into  knots,  others  had  the  fly  traveling  in 
vertical  circles  on  the  retrieve.  They  all 
had  one  fault  in  common,  they  refused  to 
spin  consistently.  They  had  to  be  raced 
through  the  water  or  else  fished  through 
swift  currents  to  make  the  blade  turn.  Most 
aggravating  of  all  were  those  which  started 
to  spin  then  mysteriously  quit  and  wouldn’t 
start  again. 

W.  R.  Walton  in  his  splendid  discussion  of 
spinner  fishing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
aroused  my  sympathy  when  he  described 
his  struggles  with  recalcitrant  spinners.  I 
could  just  see  the  scenes  taking  place,  hav- 
ing gone  through  the  same  experience  more 
than  once. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  spinner.  Most  of 
the  data  is  given  in  the  drawing.  The  spin- 
ner is  hand-made.  It  can’t  be  bought.  But 
please  don’t  let  this  keep  you  from  making 
some.  They’re  so  easy  to  make.  Perhaps 
my  work  as  a tool-maker  and  designer  gives 
me  a biased  view  on  making  things  but  I 
really  am  sincere  when  I say  that  anyone 
can  duplicate  this  spinner. 

First,  buy  some  steel  music  wire  from  a 
music  store.  The  stuff  shown  was  made  from 


hole  about  l/8th  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of 
the  outline  of  the  blade.  With  a heavy  pair 
of  scissors  or  tin  snips  cut  out  the  blade 
and  smooth  off  any  burrs  or  rough  spots. 

Now  put  the  blank  over  top  of  the  spinner 
blade.  Hold  the  two  together  and  shape  the 
tin  over  the  blade.  You  can  use  a smooth 
piece  of  wood  and  a pair  of  pliers.  The 
newly  made  blade  will  have  a cross-sectional 
appearance  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Don’t 
try  to  make  a completely  rounded  top.  The 
top  of  the  new  blade  should  be  much  flatter 
that  its  pattern. 

The  saddle  or  stirrup  which  holds  the 
blade  to  the  shaft  is  made  from  music  wire. 
The  ends  of  this  wire  are  bent  into  rings 
with  a pair  of  pliers  around  a small  nail  or 
a thick  needle  held  in  a vise.  It  must  fit 
loosely  over  the  shaft  yet  not  be  too  sloppy. 

Make  up  the  shaft  from  the  steel  wire 
using  a nail,  pliers  and  a vise.  With  one  of 
the  beads  reclaimed  from  the  original  spin- 
ner locate  the  blade  and  spinner  saddle  as- 
sembly so  that  the  end  of  the  blade  clears 
the  loop  of  the  clasp.  This  is  important. 
The  blade  must  clear  the  loop  at  all  times. 
Solder  the  bead  in  place  using  plenty  of 
flux,  a well  tinned  soldering  iron  and  enough 
heat  to  make  the  solder  flow  and  alloy  itself 
to  the  shaft  and  bead.  Don’t  get  any  solder 
on  the  side  of  the  bead  where  the  saddle 
rides. 

Make  sure  the  blade  turns  freely  on  the 
shaft.  Make  the  ringed  eye  on  the  shaft. 
See  that  the  tip  of  the  blade  cannot  wedge 
itself  between  the  shaft  and  the  stirrup  wire. 
If  it  does,  bring  the  ringed  ends  of  the  wire 
together.  A careful  study  of  the  drawing 
and  the  specifications  will  help  in  case  of 
doubt. 

Trouble  with  this  spinner  usually  occurs  at 
the  following  points:  (a)  Too  tight  rings  on 
end  of  saddle;  (b)  Blade  striking  clasp  loop 
or  bead  of  fly;  (c)  Wedging  of  blade  tip  be- 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


strings  of  a steel  guitar.  Next,  visit  a fish- 
ing tackle  store;  from  among  the  assortment 
of  cheap  Indiana  spinners,  pick  out  one  with 
a heavy  blade  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long.  I got  one  from  an  auto  acces- 
sories store  for  three  cents  (on  sale.)  This 
blade  is  as  heavy  as  lead  and  so  poorly  fin- 
ished that  it  is  a dull  nickel  instead  of  being 
shiny.  If  you  want  brass  spinners  get  some 
shim  brass  at  the  auto  supply  store.  The 
brass  comes  in  sheets,  get  some  ten  thou- 
sandths (.010")  thick. 

A nice  shiny  two  color  spinner  blade  can 
be  made  from  the  top  cover  of  pocket 
tobacco  cans.  Your  pipe  smoking  friends  will 
be  glad  to  save  them  for  you.  A spinner 
blade  made  from  this  stuff  will  have  a shiny 
tinned  top  and  a bright  red  inside.  It’s  quite 
rust-proof. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  blade  from 
the  spinner.  Then  lay  the  blade  on  the  brass 
sheet  or  the  tin  and  scratch  its  outline  onto 
the  sheet.  Using  a l/16th  inch  drill,  drill  a 
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HALLOWEEN  has  come  and  gone,  gen- 
erally signalling  the  end  of  the  fishing 
season  for  most  Keystone  State  anglers.  And 
no  doubt  before  these  concluding  paragraphs 
to  a discussion  on  storage  and  rehabilita- 
tion, beginning  under  a somewhat  similar 
head  in  last  month’s  issue,  shall  have  ap- 
peared in  print,  our  old  friend,  the  timder- 
doodle,  woodcock  to  some,  will  have  elected 
more  concrete  action  to  supplement  the  mere 
casting  of  a pensive  eye  toward  the  south- 
land. The  flight  will  be  on  in  force,  mayhap 
over,  surely  beyond  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line  and  with  the  vanguard  at  least  already 
safely  enshrined  in  winter  quarters  under 
the  bright  comforting  Dixie  sun. 

Likewise  the  fisherman  will  have  traded 
the  one  time  idyllic  dreamy  waterway  now 
increasingly  chilly  and  almost  deserted,  for 
the  beckoning  russet,  gold,  brown,  orange 
and  red  of  the  autumnal  landscape — he  is 
a gunner  now,  and  already  his  pointer  sniffs 
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PART  2 

and  quarters  the  wheat  stubble  and  bramble 
patch;  his  beagle  bays  along  the  distant 
smoky,  hazy  hillside. 

We  have  previously  and  perhaps  too 
generously  at  length  discussed  rods,  lines, 
reels,  leaders,  flies,  etc.,  and  while  there  may 
be  better  modes  of  attack  in  arriving  at  the 
same  conclusions,  generally  those  as  out- 
lined will  suffice.  This  time  and  in  sequence 
the  most  cussedable  of  fishing  dipsy-doodles 
— waders  heads  the  list — to  be  followed  by 
landing  nets,  boats,  clothing,  etc. 

Now  if  waders  were  not  originally  de- 
signed as  innovations  of  Old  Nick,  I would 
like  to  know  what  was  and  when.  At  best 
these  rubberized  armpit  kissing  overalls  are 
an  abominable  bit  of  equipment — chafing, 
binding,  snagging  and  springing  leaks  at  un- 
expected and  inopportune  times,  hot,  heavy 
and  uncomfortable — downright  costly  and 
short  of  life.  Still  waders  are  somewhat  like 
the  gas  buggy — once  a fellow  imbibes  of 
the  luxury  he  can  never  be  happy  again 
without  them.  To  be  painstakingly  honest, 
without  waders  the  average  fisherman  is  not 
equipped  to  get  the  most  out  of  his  trips — • 
always  in  early  spring  and  late  autumn  there 
is  choice  water  non-negotiable  with  boots. 
And  boats  are  not  always  available  nor  ad- 
visable. 

Still  some  of  the  handicaps  are  to  be 
overcome  in  part  by  a measure  of  fore- 
thought on  the  part  of  the  fisherman.  Cost- 
liness and  short  livity  may  be  combatted, 
feebly  it  is  true,  by  proper  and  prompt  re- 
pair when  a worn,  chafed  spot  appears  or 
there  is  accidental  snagging.  Most  wader 
manufacturers  prepare  a small  stream  repair 
kit,  reasonable  in  price  and  of  a sufficiency 
for  any  job  that  the  ordinary  fisherman 
might  personally  wish  to  undertake.  Patches, 
cement  and  instructions  are  included.  Major 
rips  or  damage  are  always  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  manufacturer;  likewise  it 
is  only  good  insurance  to  return  the  current 
nuisances  to  the  maker  during  the  off-season 
for  a check-up  or  at  least  to  someone 
servicing  such  equipment. 

Preceding  winter  storage — as  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  seasonal  trip  to  the  water- 
ways— the  waders  should  be  dried  thoroughly 


inside  and  out.  Rubberized  fabric  from 
which  waders  are  generally  made  does  not 
permit  escape  of  bodily  perspiration  and 
consequent  evaporation.  As  the  wearer 
wades  along,  cool  water  outside  condenses 
perspiration,  resulting  in  an  accumulation  of 
moisture.  The  day’s  temperature,  coldness 
of  the  water  and  degree  to  which  the  fisher- 
man perspires  influences  amount  of  con- 
densation and  wetness  to  be  found  within. 
The  wader  will  dry  quickly  if  turned  inside 
out — sometimes  stuffing  the  interior  with 
newspapers  for  a short  spell  as  a medium 
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of  absorption  is  quite  advisable.  Both  the 
drying  operation  and  winter  storage  should 
be  in  a cool,  dry  place,  away  from  sunlight. 
Sun  and  heat  are  deadly  to  rubber. 

Waders  are  not  to  be  folded  and  lain 
away  in  a box  while  Old  King  Winter 
crackles  outside.  Tear  newspapers  into 
workable  sheet  and  stuff  each  leg  carefully 
and  moderately  firm,  beginning  with  the  toes 
and  working  upward  to  the  top.  Then  hang 
in  an  upright  position  just  so  the  feet  touch 
the  floor  lightly.  Twine  attached  to  the 
suspenders  and  in  turn  looped  over  an  over- 
head bar  or  pegs  fills  the  bill.  This  ar- 
rangement relieves  some  of  the  dead-weight 
pull.  And  don’t  let  their  meek  muteness 
throw  you  off  stride  along  about  January, 
February  or  March.  All  the  dormant  cus- 
sedness still  lingers  there  and  you’ll  probably 
start  saying  things  aplenty  and  with  avid 
fervor  come  April  15.  Waders  are  related 
to  nothing  so  much  as  an  almost  inanimate 
dozing  jackass — Old  Nick  lurks  with  a terrific 
wallop  in  almost  every  slumbering  joint. 

The  old  landing  net— why  bother,  a new 
one  costs  only  a couple  dollars?  Maybe  so; 
maybe  so,  but  are  you  sure.  Somehow  or 
other,  just  about  like  everything  else,  some 
nets  seem  handier  than  others — more  reach, 
maneuverability  or  something — at  least  so  it 
appears  to  me.  One  such  I have  used  for 
sometime  while  a newer,  far  costlier  job, 
lingers  at  home — the  self-same  latter  com- 
bining with  dubious  leaders  aforementioned 
causing  me  no  end  of  grief  during  the  early 
trout  season  days  1940.  The  old  baby  seems 
to  have  the  knack  of  getting  right  smack 
dab  in  front  of  nice  fish  with  less  effort, 
likely  because  the  artistic  curve  to  the  frame 
has  softened  away  and  lengthened  out,  add- 
ing more  reach;  also  the  bag  is  much  deeper 
and  flairs  with  the  current  a bit  more  freely, 
the  latter  quite  important.  Your  correspond- 
ent does  not  endeavor  to  scoop  up  fish  with 
a soup  ladle  movement — rather  he  likes  to 
lead  them  alongside,  then  meet  ’em  head  on 
with  a quick  wrist  snap,  usually  altogether 
effective  too. 

Hang  it  all,  most  of  us  trust  and  appreciate 
old  friends  more  than  we  ever  shall  the  new; 
landing  nets  are  not  much  different.  Re- 
finish the  old  pal  this  winter — remove  the 
bag  and  give  the  wood  a moisture  resisting 
coating,  varnish,  enamel  or  oils.  Invest  in 
a new  elastic;  if  the  bag  is  shoddy  substi- 
tute a new  one  and  be  sure  its  deep  enough. 


Some  of  the  family  fly  lines.  These  home  made 
wooden  spools  serve  both  as  dryers  and  places 
of  storage. 


The  stringing  operation  is  not  difficult  and 
you’ll  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  task. 

Before  passing  on  and  just  to  illustrate 
possibilities,  landing  nets  just  as  waders  do 
have  their  eccentricities,  or  shall  we  say 
moments  of  perversity.  Here  is  one  on 
yours  truly — most  innocents  who  get  a wing 
singed  now  and  then  do  not  mind  relating 
an  anecdote  or  two  on  themselves — pretty 
often,  however,  it  just  isn’t  funny  when 
another  assumes  like  liberty. 

Anyway  it  was  a fine  day,  birds  a-singing, 
bees  a-buzzing,  gnats  a-biting.  and  the  fish- 
erman lazy,  indolent  and  blissfully  at  peace 
with  all  and  sundry,  probably  humming, 


Miniature  heart  of  red  cedar  chests — fly  storage 
de  luxe. 


whistling  or  even  talking  to  himself,  any- 
thing an  unsuspecting  well  content  guy  will 
do  when  he  considers  himself  alone  and  un- 
observed. Ironically  the  setting  was  the 
upper  reaches  of  a small  limestone  stream 
where  by  all  accounts  there  should  not  have 
been  an  unusual  fish.  The  streamlet  did  not 
boast  a width  of  more  than  two  feet,  prob- 
ably equally  as  deep;  lush  grasses  growing 
along  the  bank  tumbling  over  into  the  water, 
affording  a fine  hiding  place  it  is  true,  but 
leaving  only  about  ten  to  twelve  inches  of 
clear  channel  for  the  fly  rod  sharpshooter. 

Lazily  tossing  the  fly  unto  the  target  and 
permitting  it  to  ebb  slowly  back,  nothing 
much  happening  and  nothing  much  expected, 
this  idyllic  carefree  loafing  continued  for 
quite  a spell  and  possibly  several  hundred 
yards  as  the  stream  winds  along.  Perhaps 
the  fisherman  was  star  gazing  or  mayhap 
merely  sleeping  on  the  hoof;  suddenly  the 
rod  was  almost  tom  from  a now  thoroughly 
awakened  grasp,  powerful,  vicious,  not  un- 
like the  thundering  strike  of  a bass.  As 
the  water  rolled  and  churned  in  the  narrow 
upstream  passage,  there  could  be  no  question 
of  something  nice  at  the  other  end.  And  a 
most  unhappy  situation  developed  pronto  or 
even  quicker.  The  leader  rasped  and  swished 
in  and  out  of  one  bunch  of  grass  after  the 
other,  the  fish  sullenly  boring  and  twisting 
upstream,  always  upstream,  conceding  noth- 
ing and  giving  not  an  inch.  After  a long 
last  the  fish  decided  to  change  tactics  and 
headed  down,  racing  like  a bullet  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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PAEANS  FOR  PANNIES 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


LIKE  the  rest  of  mankind  most  fishermen 
have  gone  completely  haywire  in  their 
quest  for  “the  colossal,  the  glamorous,  the 
exotic.”  Old  fashioned  reliables  such  as 
perch,  catties  and  pun’kin  seeds  have  been 
relegated  to  the  same  dusty  niches  as  are 
occupied  by  the  hoop  skirt,  the  buggy  and 
the  mustache  cup. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  anglers  who  is  for- 
ever seeking  a piscatorial  El  Dorado  or  who 
annually  sinks  a sizable  sum  in  an  all  out 
effort  to  land  unsophisticated  finny  giants  in 
far-away  places,  then,  put  on  the  drag  and 
take  ’count  of  stock. 

You  as  well  as  I have  heard  well-meaning 
friends  greet  our  return  from  a successful 
fishing  excursion  in  distant  places  in  this 
vein:  “Well,  now  that  you  have  ‘slayed’ 

them,  you’ll  not  want  to  fish  around  here.” 
If  you  are  a true  disciple  of  the  recreation 
that  contributes  so  much  to  the  joy  of  living, 
your  answer  will  be:  “And  why  not?” 
Certainly,  the  tackle  smashing  strike  of  a 
’lunge,  the  leap  of  a bass  and  the  fervid  tug 
of  a sizable  brownie  are  those  things  that 
keep  the  average  angler  everlastingly  at  it. 
But  for  peace  and  lazy  contentment  give  me 
still-fishing  for  pannies  on  nearby  waters  in 
the  company  of  genial  companions  or  alone. 

Yes,  I’ll  confess  that  once  I too  was  one  of 
those  who  disdainfully  sniffed  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  so-called  boyhood  fishes.  But 
since  then  legion  are  the  times  I have  caught 
black  bass  and  returned  them  to  the  water, 
reserving  the  luckless  perch  that  chanced  to 
tangle  with  our  outfit,  for  the  larder.  Those 
of  you  who  turn  up  your  noses  at  the  men- 
tion of  raccoon  perch,  have  never  had  them 
served  brown  and  piping  hot  with  a mess  of 
home-fried  potatoes.  My  mouth  waters  at 
the  mere  thought. 

Sport?  With  fly  rod  and  proper  accoutre- 
ments any  of  the  tribe  of  pannies  will  thrill 


you  aplenty.  On  one  of  my  trips  astream  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  frenzied  lunges  and 
dogged  resistance  of  what  I guessed  to  be  a 
sizable  trout.  Indeed,  I announced  it  to  my 
wondering  companion.  “That’s  some  fish!”  I 
exclaimed.  And  it  was — a nice  fallfish. 
Chagrined?  I was  at  the  time,  but  the  battle 
it  had  staged  provided  much  food  for  thought. 

Not  more  than  four  miles  from  my  home  is 
a pond  that  fairly  teems  with  sunfish  and 
catties;  the  latter  of  course,  being  the  com- 
mon yellow-bellied  bullhead.  Oh,  there  are 
bass  in  it  too,  but  after  two  or  three  weeks 
of  frenzied  activity  (on  the  part  of  the  an- 
glers), most  of  the  bass  fishermen  abandon  it 
for  more  lucrative  spots.  For  the  rest  of  the 
summer  the  pond  basks  under  a genial  sun, 
with  its  denizens  waxing  fat  and  sweet  and 
sportive.  Most  any  time  in  the  gentle  season 
one  can  observe  long  lines  of  sunnies  playing 
tag  with  each  other.  At  dusk  the  bullheads 
feed  in  the  shallows  oblivious  of  the  boom- 
ing chorus  of  amorous  (poetic  license)  bull- 
frogs. 

My  excursions  to  this  chosen  spot  were 
frequent.  The  sunnies  were  sophisticated.  At 
least  that  is  my  designation  for  those  fish 
who  haughtily  ignore  popular  and  attrac- 
tive lures.  In  one  respect,  however,  they 
were  all  that  one  would  desire  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  You  could  present  lure 
after  lure  unsuccessfully,  then  they  would 
fall  for  a nondescript  that  would  not  have 
deceived  the  dumbest  of  bullheads. 

One  day  in  particular  comes  to  mind.  That 
afternoon  the  sunfish  seemed  to  be  in  an 
especially  sportive  mood.  They  had  passed 
up  practically  everything  that  I had  with  me. 
From  various  vantage  points  I observed  a 
dozen  or  more  sizable  schools  whose  individ- 
uals either  played  with  one  another  or  basked 
in  the  warm  surface  water. 

Suddenly  I recalled  the  capture  of  a good 


sized  brook  trout  with  a cellophane  cigar 
wrapper  after  everything  else  had  failed.  I 
did  not  have  a wrapper  in  my  possession,  but 
I did  have  some  cellophane  envelopes  con- 
taining leaders.  Accordingly,  I quickly  got 
one  out,  tightly  twisted  it  and  fastened  it  to 
my  hook  in  a single  loop. 

Yup,  I can  almost  hear  you  saying:  “It’s 
easy  enough  for  him  to  write  that,  but  seein’ 
is  believin’.” 

Indeed,  the  cellophane  alone  was  not 
enough,  so  that  scarcely  a single  fish  so 
much  as  looked  at  it.  However,  the  addi- 
tion of  a tiny  spinner  about  the  size  of  a 
small  finger  nail  caused  things  to  really 
happen.  From  my  position  the  spinner 
looked  like  a disembodied  something  sliding 
through  the  water  under  its  own  power;  the 
hook  being  almost  undiscernible  and  the 
cellophane  invisible.  Perhaps  it  appeared 
likewise  to  the  fish.  Anyway,  in  thirty  min- 
utes the  envelope  was  worn  to  a frazzle,  the 
twelve  fish  creeled  attesting  to  its  seductive 
power. 

At  a certain  quarry  pond  in  the  town  of 
Bessemer  the  water  literally  teems  with 
bluegills.  They  are  not  large,  but  what  they 
lack  in  size  they  make  up  in  sheer  numbers 
and  ornery  voraciousness. 

Some  time  ago  I acquired  a two  and  three- 
quarter  ounce,  seven  and  one-half  foot  fly 
rod,  a wand  that  more  nearly  resembles  a 
stalk  of  wheat  stripped  of  its  leaves  rather 
than  something  with  which  to  manhandle 
fish.  With  a tiny  black  gnat  bent  to  a black 
sewing  thread  line  I had  an  outfit  that  trans- 
formed those  bluegills  into  100  pound  tarpon. 
For  incomparable  thrills  I recommend  such 
an  outfit,  especially  if  the  rod  set  you  back 
some  thirty  or  forty  bucks.  You  are  almost 
certain  to  break  something  unless  you  forget 
that  you  are  fast  to  a mere  bluegill  sunfish. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  by  the  above  that 
one  must  use  an  expensive  outfit  to  have  fun 
with  pannies.  With  a regular  fly  rod  or  a 
bait  casting  outfit  or  even  a cane  pole,  one 
can  have  a barrel  of  sport.  Generally  ex- 
pressed, in  this  State  panfish  have  doubtless 
contributed  more  fun  to  more  people  than 
any  other  species  of  fish.  Let  me  illustrate. 

The  great  majority  of  fishermen  (probably 
80  per  cent),  sojourning  to  Erie  Bay  or 
Presque  Isle  peninsula  set  forth  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  slaying  a string  of  bass. 
However,  what  nearly  always  brightens  an 
otherwise  uneventful  fishless  day?  Sure,  the 
rock  bass.  I must  confess  that  most  of  my 
trips  to  the  bay  would  have  resulted  in 
blanks  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dependable 
goggle-eye. 

On  one  occasion  we  discovered  some  real 
sport  when  the  lake  and  even  the  usually 
quiet  bay  were  kicking  up  too  much  of  a sea 
for  comfortable  fishing.  Some  one  suggested 
that  we  unlimber  our  fly  rods  and  fish  the 
shallows  and  pockets  in  the  numerous  water 
courses  ramifying  the  peninsula. 

It  was  early  in  the  season  and  the  blue- 
gills were  on  the  prod.  In  the  quiet,  pro- 
tected waters,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  fierce 
wind,  we  caught  numerous  fine  specimens. 
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Since  then  we  have  returned  many  a time 
with  the  express  purpose  of  spending  the  day 
with  this  peerless  panfish.  I might  add  that 
most  anglers  seeking  this  sunfish  wade  the 
shallows.  It’s  much  like  trout  fishing  except 
that  one  really  catches  fish. 

Isn’t  the  catching  of  fish  the  one  thing  that 
makes  fishing  enjoyable  to  most  anglers?  At 
least  if  it  is  not  the  catching  it  is  the  expect- 
ancy anyway.  Yes,  I know,  even  the  most 
avid  catcher  of  fishes  can  go  angling  with 
two  or  three  cronies  and  he  will  have  en- 
joyed the  day  even  tho’  nary'  a fish  may 
be  creeled.  But  wasn’t  the  catching  of  fish 
the  primary  objective? 

Altogether  too  many  fishermen  lightly  pass 
off  a fruitless  bass  or  ’lunge  fishing  trip  with: 
“Oh,  I had  a good  time  anyway.” 

In  most  cases  a fishless  trip  is  entirely  un- 
necessary if  the  participants  are  willing  and 
equipped  to  fish  for  the  modest  pannies  in- 
habiting those  selfsame  waters.  It  is  no  re- 
flection on  any  fisherman  to  resort  to  light 
tackle  and  lures  or  even  live  bait  if  he  finds 
the  big  boys  off  their  feed.  I never  fail  to 
include  light  equipment  on  any  of  my  excur- 
sions after  larger  quarry.  I discovered  long 
ago  that  game  fish  are  capricious  creatures. 

I recall  a really  discouraging  day  with  the 
bass  (or  rather  I should  have  said  bass  fish- 
ing), literally  turned  into  a riot  by  its  rol- 
licking cousin,  the  rock  bass. 

From  morning  until  dusk  we  had  cast  our 
array  of  plugs  over  a considerable  expanse 
without  so  much  as  getting  a “touch.” 

Shortly  after  dusk  we  reached  a rocky 
pocket  in  the  midst  of  a weed  area.  With 
hope  nearly  crushed  by  our  utterly  unsuc- 
cessful day  we  listlessly  prepared  to  make 
our  last  stand.  Indeed,  only  one  of  the  trio 
deigned  to  make  the  attempt.  I was  one  of 
the  onlookers. 

The  plug  sailed  true  for  a selected  spot  at 
the  edge  of  the  weeds.  The  splash  of  the 
plug  and  that  of  the  striking  fish  sounded  as 
one.  You  could  have  heard  the  delighted 
yell  of  our  surprised  companion  clear  across 
the  lake. 

In  the  few  moments  that  it  took  him  to 
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land  that  bouncing  rock  we  had  grabbed  up 
our  rods  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it,  connected  with  fish,  both  of  them  rock 
bass. 

It  was  only  a matter  of  minutes  to  get  out 
our  fly  rods  and  put  them  into  action.  For 
lures  two  of  us  chose  trout  plugs  while  the 
third  tied  on  a light  bucktail  and  spinner 
combination.  However,  it  is  my  guess  that 
the  choice  of  lures  would  have  made  little 
or  no  difference.  Those  rock  bass  really  had 
homicidal  tendencies.  In  less  than  an  hour 
we  creeled  thirty-six  of  the  largest  of  the 
more  than  fifty  we  had  hooked.  It  was  some- 
thing that  transformed  that  dull  day  into  a 
glowing  success. 

Why  hadn’t  the  rock  bass  been  active  dur- 
ing the  day?  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine. 
We  attributed  it  to  the  vagaries  of  angling 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Early  this  summer  I encountered  a pic- 


turesque fisherman  still-fishing  the  attractive 
water  below  the  dam  in  Neshannock  Creek 
at  Neshannock  Falls.  He  sported  long  hair 
(tresses) , and  an  unkempt  beard,  both  as 
black  as  a crow’s  wing.  A wide  brim  hat 
corraleed  most  of  the  wild  tresses.  A faded 
blue  shirt,  denim  overalls  and  stout  shoes 
completed  the  attire. 

In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  I learned 
that  he  visited  Neshannock  Falls  at  least  once 
weekly  to  follow  his  favorite  pursuit.  He 
further  explained  that  he  came  down  from 
north  of  New  Wilmington,  a distance  of  some 
seven  miles.  What  was  really  astounding 
tho’  was  the  fact  that  he  made  the  round 
trip  afoot. 

Were  trout  his  quarry?  He  sniffed  almost 
disdainfully.  “Not  them  finicky  things.  Bull- 
pouts  are  my  meat,”  he  said.  “Of  course,” 
he  added,  “if  I ketch  ’un  I’ll  pocket  it,  but 
give  me  a nice  pout  for  sweet  eatin’.” 

During  my  brief  stay  I saw  him  “pocket” 
three  rock  bass. 

Another  time  at  the  same  place  he  intro- 
duced me  to  his  wife.  To  my  discomfiture 
he  unabashedly  presented  her  as  the  old 
woman.  She,  too,  was  fishing;  practiced 
fishers  both  who  preferred  to  angle  for  what 
Walton  termed  the  simple  fishes. 

Panfish  can  at  times  be  as  temperamental 
as  game  fish.  They,  too,  have  their  periods 
when  to  raise  one  is  an  achievement.  With 
a companion  I fished  the  mill  pond  above 
the  dam  on  Neshannock  at  Volant.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  we  caught  a bass  apiece, 
both  small  fish.  At  the  same  time  we  fought 
off  what  my  friend  termed  pestiferous 
goggle-eyes.  An  even  dozen  were  returned 
to  their  element. 

A little  later  when  it  finally  dawned  on  us 
that  if  we  hoped  to  return  to  town  with  a 
reasonable  string  it  would  be  wise  to  retain 
any  subsequent  rock  bass  caught.  Accord- 
ingly we  began  to  fish  for  them  with  a 
vengeance.  You  know  what  happened.  Yes, 
they  quit  biting. 

With  more  or  less  skill  we  used  everything 
we  had  in  the  way  of  lures.  At  noon  we  quit 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


. For  peace  and  lazy  contentment  give  me  still — fishing  for  pannies.” 
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NOVEMBER  PLUGGING 

Pickerel  and  Walleyes  Are  Aces  for  the  Light  Lure  Caster  Now 

By  ALEX  P.  SWESGART 


Pickerel  caught  in  November  usually  run  heavy  and  fat,  are  splendidly  conditioned  fish. 


FOR  the  light  lure  caster  who  carries  his 
sport  to  the  end  of  the  warm  water  game 
fish  season,  November  angling  flaunts  a real 
challenge.  October  angling  in  our  smaller 
streams,  as  was  pointed  out  last  month, 
seems  to  ring  down  the  curtain  on  effective 
light  lure  fishing  for  his  highness,  the  small- 
mouth  bass.  Low  water  temperature,  bass 
congregated  in  deep  pools  and  flats,  and 
somewhat  sluggish  from  the  accumulation  of 
fat  stored  for  winter  hibernation  plus  a 
stiffening  up  process  that  appears  to  come 
with  colder  water,  combine  to  offer  com- 
partively  meagre  rewards  to  the  artificial 
caster.  Anyway,  that’s  how  it  looks  from  this 
corner,  and,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted  right 
here  that  a leopard  frog,  soft  crayfish  or 
lively  minnow  fished  close  to  bottom  for  bass, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  will  outscore  any 
artificial  lure  we  have  ever  seen.  So  much 
for  November  plugging  for  bass,  but  fortu- 
nately, here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  other 
species  of  game  fishes  that  merit  the  deepest 
respect  and  affection  from  the  angle  of  fight- 
ing qualities.  Chain  pickerel,  walleyed  pike, 
and,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State, 
muskellunge  are  veritable  aces  up  the  sleeve 
for  the  numb-finger  clan  who  stay  with  the 
casting  game  until  the  November  30  deadline. 
Old  timers  in  the  muskie  fishing  clan,  how- 
ever, seem  generally  agreed  that  trolling 
with  natural  lures,  such  as  a fair-sized 
sucker  or  big  chub  is  by  far  the  best  method 
to  follow  in  taking  these  tigers  of  the  fresh 
water. 

While  the  November  casting  outfit  should 
include  the  standard  group  of  plugs,  with 
wobblers  that  go  at  moderate  or  close  to 
bottom  depth,  such  as  the  midget  River  Runt 
and  midget  Pike  Oreno  in  the  preferred 
class,  by  all  means  have  on  hand  a generous 
array  of  spoons.  The  Lou  Eppinger  spoons 
in  fish  scale  finish  are  fine,  and  the  same 
goes  for  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  Size  1, 
in  both  silver  and  gold  finishes,  and  the 
Tony  Acceta  Weed  Dodger.  On  the  Silver 
Minnow,  we  have  found  that  use  of  a rubber 
pork  rind,  lopped  off  so  that  it  only  extends 
about  half  an  inch  behind  the  hook,  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  lure.  A longer 
pork  rind  strip,  it  has  been  found,  often  re- 
sults in  many  missed  strikes  as  pickerel 
tend  to  follow  the  lure,  nipping  at  the  pork 
rind  and  very  often  failing  to  connect.  In 
the  Eppinger  spoons,  sparse  deer  hair  serves 
a similar  purpose. 

While  on  the  subject  of  spoons,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  those  equipped  with  weed 
guards.  Unless  unusually  weedy  water  is 


A beautifully  marked  chain  pickerel. 


being  fished,  it  will  at  times  be  advisable  to 
bend  down  the  weed  guard,  particularly  on 
spoons  such  as  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow. 
The  guard  can  be  bent  down  below  the 
hook  point,  making  this  lure  a much  better 
hooker.  If,  a little  later,  the  weedless  fea- 
ture is  again  desired,  the  guard  can  be  easily 
brought  into  position  to  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

For  November  fishing,  warmth  in  clothing 
is  a requisite  and  waders  are  a real  asset. 
Of  course,  in  some  mill  dams  where  pickerel 
occur,  boats  are  available,  and  combing  the 
lily  pad  pockets  and  shoreline  weedbeds  in 
such  locations  from  a boat  may  yield  many 
strikes.  In  fishing  spoon,  or  for  that  matter, 
plug,  it  is  well  to  slow  down  on  the  retrieve. 
Most  spoons  are  so  constructed  that  good 
action  often  may  be  had  with  slow  reeling, 
and  fishing  them  deep  may  bring  results. 

Color  in  Spoons 

Probably  no  sport  in  the  world  has  more 
theories  advanced  concerning  it  than  has 
angling,  so  advancing  another  can’t  do  any 
harm.  Last  month  the  discussion  centered 
about  colors  of  plugs  that  seemed  most  suit- 
able for  autumn  angling  for  smallmouth  bass. 
We  stand  convinced  that  finish  or  color  in 
spoons  is  just  as  important  when  it  comes 
to  taking  pickerel.  To  illustrate,  several 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  mill  dams  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  we  caught  pickerel  occasion- 
ally that,  when  opened,  were  found  to  con- 
tain common  sunfish.  In  fact,  the  sunnies 
were  plentiful  in  this  water  and  apparently 
constituted  a major  source  of  forage  for  the 
pickerel.  Various  types  of  spoons  were  tried, 
red  and  white,  bronze  scale,  silver  and  gold 
plated  with  results  that  were  not  outstand- 
ing. Finally,  however,  a very  effective  lure 
was  found.  This  was  the  Eppinger  spoon 
in  green  scale  finish,  copper  belly,  and  sparse 
deer  hair  over  the  single  hook.  Its  color 
flashes  as  it  darted  through  the  water  on  the 
retrieve  were  suggestive  of  the  sunfish,  and 
it  worked  better  than  any  other  spoon  in 
that  water. 

Delving  further  into  this  matter  of  spoon 


colors  and  finishes,  it  has  been  found  that 
spoons  in  the  plain  silver  finish  can  usually 
be  relied  upon  to  entice  strikes  from  stream 
pickerel  in  waters  where  the  silver  shiner 
is  a predominant  type  of  forage.  This  spoon 
has  consistently  been  an  ace  bet  in  Tuscarora 
Creek,  Sherman’s  Creek  and  Middle  Creek. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  waters  where  the 
yellow  perch  and  golden  shiner  are  out- 
standing forage,  by  far  the  best  bet  has 
been  the  spoon  in  gold  finish. 

In  fishing  spoon,  a snap  swivel  is  highly 
essential  as  the  action  of  these  lures  other- 
wise is  almost  certain  to  cause  a badly 
twisted  line.  Bronze  color  is  preferred  for 
these  swivels,  which  should  not  be  too  large. 
Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  leader. 
Artificial  gut  testing  10  or  15  pounds,  with 
10  pounds  usually  sufficient  in  strength, 
serves  well  as  the  material  from  which  to 
make  your  leaders.  Length  may  vary  from 
6 to  14  or  15  feet,  depending  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  water.  In  murky  water,  a 6 
foot  leader  may  serve  to  advantage,  while 
greater  length  should  be  used  in  exception- 
ally clear  water.  Placing  the  cast  along  weed 
beds,  in  deep  pockets  and  lily  pad  coves 
shelving  on  deep  water  is  a good  procedure. 

Pickerel  Traits 

Revered  fishing  friends  very  often,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  pickerel,  term  it  the  most 
unpredictable  fish  they  have  ever  tried  to 
take.  And  that,  we  think,  is  the  best  de- 
scriptive word  to  use  when  referring  to 
this  native  gamester.  An  incident  that  oc- 
curred a number  of  years  ago  on  a central 
stream  comes  to  mind.  The  cast  had  been 
placed  in  a likely  looking  cove  and  the  lure 
had  not  traveled  more  than  three  feet  before 


Smaller  pickerel  are  extremely  racey  in  build 
but  strike  the  light  lure  with  amazing  vim  con- 
sidering their  weight. 
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Another  ace  bet  for  the  November  light  lure  caster,  the  walleyed  pike. 


a pickerel  of  16  inch  length  connected  with 
it,  twisted  about  underwater  for  an  instant, 
then  threw  the  lure  in  its  initial  leap.  On 
the  very  next  cast,  believe  it  or  not,  the 
fish  followed  the  lure  almost  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  lifted  from  the  water,  hooked 
solidly  again  and  was  landed.  A fresh  tear 
in  the  light  tissue  of  the  lower  jaw  con- 
vinced us  that  it  was  the  same  fish.  In  direct 
contrast  to  this  persistence  in  striking,  was 
the  behavior  of  a much  larger  fish  two  years 
ago  on  the  same  stream.  This  pickerel,  its 
length  judged  to  have  been  about  20  inches, 
had  chased  a good  sized  chub  into  a weed 
bed,  but  apparently  had  missed  its  strike. 
The  spoon  was  placed  over  the  spot  with  the 
firm  conviction  that,  pickerel  moods  being 
what  they  are,  a solid  strike  would  result. 
Instead  of  the  strike  so  confidently  expected, 
the  fish  in  question  merely  followed  the 
spoon  virtually  to  the  tip  of  the  rod,  then 
quietly  sank  from  sight  without  even  bump- 
ing the  lure.  Again,  this  season,  we  were 
fishing  the  Silver  Minnow,  with  the  con- 
ventional short  strip  of  rubber  pork  rind 
attached,  in  a weedy  dam.  In  the  retrieve, 
the  impression  was  given  by  a series  of 
small  tugs  that  the  lure  was  encountering 
weeds  in  its  passage  through  the  water. 
Weeds  nothing.  One  of  the  best  pickerel 
seen  in  years  followed  the  lure  into  shallow 
water,  nipping  at  that  short  strip  of  rubber 
pork  rind,  its  gill  covers  expanding  and  con- 
tracting with  each  nip.  Repeated  casts  failed 
to  interest  the  big  fellow  after  that.  Last 
season,  a friend  admitted  that  one  of  these 
slim  scrappers  startled  him  just  about  as 
much  as  he  has  been  startled  in  years.  The 
pickerel  followed  his  lure  into  shallow  water 
along  the  shore  where  he  was  standing, 
smacked  into  it  and  was  forthwith  heaved 
onto  shore.  One  twist  and  it  was  free  from 


the  hook,  a leap  and  it  was  back  in  the 
water. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a happy  medium  for  the  strik- 
ing tendencies  of  our  Pennsylvania  chain 
pickerel.  Either  they  seem  to  ignore  all  and 
sundry  lures  or  go  into  a striking  rampage 
that  provides  action  aplenty.  Smaller 
pickerel  may  be  counted  upon,  of  course,  to 
furnish  more  consistent  action,  but  with  the 
big  fellows  we  have  a strong  feeling  that 
strikes  come  more  by  spurts. 

One  lure  not  in  the  spoon  classification 
that  yielded  a surprising  number  of  strikes 
from  pickerel  this  year  was  the  South  Bend 
Midg-Oreno  in  the  yellow  and  black  Shad- 
O-Wave  finish.  Apparently,  yellow  is  an 
appealing  color  to  pickerel,  and  our  good 
friend,  Nev  Sherlock,  has  a much  battered 
yellow  Midg-Oreno  with  red  head  that  has 
been  the  most  cherished  pickerel  lure  in  his 
collection.  Occasionally,  pickerel  will  also 
rise  to  strike  a strictly  surface  lure,  as  wit- 
ness the  taking  of  an  18  inch  pickerel  on 
the  smallest  size  of  Fred  Arbogast’s  Jitterbug 


during  the  present  season.  Unpredictable  is 
the  word  for  these  fish. 

Several  factors  combine  to  make  November 
plugging  for  pickerel  well  worth  a try.  Un- 
like our  smallmouth  bass,  this  fish  remains 
active  during  the  winter.  The  eggs  in  the 
female  fish  are  developing  rapidly  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  spawning  period  which  comes 
in  very  early  spring,  definitely  having  some 
bearing  on  the  voracity  with  which  they 
seek  their  prey  in  the  dying  days  of  autumn. 
Lower  water  temperatures  seem  to  add  zest 
to  their  striking. 

Note  how  often,  when  you  are  fishing  for 
this  slender  scrapper,  you  find  the  best  fish 
not  too  far  distant  from  some  good  shelter  to 
which  they  can  dart  if  hooked.  It  may  be 
the  submerged  roots  of  a big  tree  along  the 
shore,  a sunken  stump  or  a tree  which  has 
fallen  into  the  water.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  bear  in  mind  this  tendency  in 
the  event  the  fish  is  hooked.  Many  good 
pickerel  are  lost  each  year  through  rushing 
tactics.  The  light  tissue  of  its  jaws  is  easily 
tom  making  a breakaway  from  the  hook 
much  more  simple  for  this  fish  than  for  the 
bass.  Probably  as  many  pickerel  are  lost 
through  attempting  to  lift  them  from  the 
water  at  the  termination  of  the  scrap  as  in 
any  other  way.  Keeping  the  rod  tip  down 
in  playing  this  fish,  maintaining  a steady 
pull  on  a tight  line  and  enough  arch  in  the 
casting  rod  to  assist  in  wearing  down  a big 
chain  pickerel  are  points  to  remember. 
Finally,  running  them  into  a shallow  bar 
and  securing  a good  grip  back  of  the  gill 
covers  in  the  final  phase  of  the  battle  is 
good  procedure.  It  is  to  be  stressed  again 
that  the  single  hook  spoon,  with  the  hook 
anchored  in  the  lure  is  to  be  preferred  above 
all  others  in  angling  with  spoon  for  this 
swift  game  fish.  With  a lure  of  this  type 
anchored  in  its  jaw,  a pickerel  has  less 
chance  to  throw  it  than  is  the  case  where 
the  weight  of  the  spoon  dangles  from  a 
double  or  treble  hook  connected  by  a wire 
ring. 

In  its  foraging,  this  fish  seems  to  favor 
lurking  in  weed  beds  from  which  it  darts 
like  an  arrow  at  its  passing  prey.  However, 
while  this  trait  apparently  is  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  not  unusual  to  see  pickerel  cruis- 
ing about  in  deep  flats  or  pursuing  minnows 
in  the  shallows.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a well 
placed  lure,  so  long  as  it  has  flash,  glitter 
or  good  action  (in  case  of  plugs)  will  very 
often  bring  a sharp  strike.  Movement  must 
be  the  thing  most  requisite  in  stirring  its 
interest  in  any  lure  and  the  more  attractive 
and  suggestive  of  food  this  movement  may 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Common  sunfish,  when  plentiful  in  pickerel  water,  seem  to  be  a favorite  food  for  the  pickerel. 
The  green  scale  finish  back,  gold  bellied  spoon  is  worth  trying  at  such  locations. 
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My  good  friend  B.  G.  once  had  a favorite 
deer-hair  bass  bug,  smaller  than  most  deer- 
hair  lures  and  all  black  in  color.  Time  after 
time,  when  angling  companions  using  other 
lures  failed  to  get  a strike,  B.  G.  took  a 
nice  fish  with  his  pet. 

But,  alas,  no  more! 

On  a murky  evening  along  Wyalusing 
Creek  my  friend  B.  G.  called  upon  his  black 
bug  for  the  supreme  test.  He  was  angling 
for  a huge  bass  which  a farmer  had  spotted 
living  under  a big  tree  that  hung  out  over 
the  stream. 

The  bass  rose  to  the  first  cast,  took  the 
bass  bug  with  a smashing  strike,  and  then 
left  B.  G.  standing  stunned  with  a slack  line. 

With  that  bass  went  the  black  bug — and 
B.  G.  mournfully  confessed  that  he  had  cast 
the  lure  with  an  old  leader  which  he  had 
failed  to  put  to  the  test  of  a strong  pull  of 
his  hands. 

So  B.  G.  made  a costly  mistake — one  that 
cost  him  his  favorite  lure  and  what  also 
might  easily  have  been  a Record  smallmouth. 

That’s  just  an  illustration — -one  case  of 
many — of  mistakes  that  cost  the  unthinking 
angler  fish.  Mistakes,  for  the  most  part, 
that  could  be  avoided  by  use  of  common 
sense.  Silly  things  that  even  the  most  vet- 
eran anglers  do,  although  they  all  know 
better. 

Probably  the  most  common  mistake  of  all 
is  striking  too  hard  when  a fish  rises  to  the 
bait  of  lure. 

Another  friend  R.  S.  told  us  of  the  trick 
of  using  size  18  and  20  black  wet  flies  to 
entice  some  of  the  big  trout  in  Penns  Creek 
and  its  tributaries,  but  he  warned  us  that 
with  such  tiny  lures  the  strike  had  to  be 
very  gentle,  a mere  lifting  of  the  rod  or 
rolling  of  the  wrist  being  sufficient  to  drive 
the  hook  home. 

We  spotted  a fine  rainbow  in  Pine  Creek 
just  above  where  it  flows  into  Penns  Creek 
and  floated  one  of  the  black  midges  down 
past  it.  With  a flash  the  trout  struck,  and 
it  looked  like  a whopper.  But  we  gave  a 
heave  on  our  rod  that  zipped  the  fly  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  fish  and  sent  it  whacking 
into  a tree  at  our  back.  We  did  just  what 
we  had  been  solemnly  warned  not  to  do,  and 
the  best  trout  we  had  seen  all  season  re- 
mained in  the  creek. 

Nobody  who  ever  angled  has  failed  to  say, 
at  one  time  or  another,  “I  had  hold  of  a 
dandy,  but  just  turned  him  over.”  Well, 
that  probably  was  because  the  strike  was 
so  hard  that  the  bait  or  lure  was  ripped  out 
of  the  jaws  of  the  trout  or  bass.  Remember, 
a hook  in  good  condition  is  needle  sharp  and 
needs  only  a slight  tug  to  drive  it  into  flesh. 
If  you  don’t  believe  it,  try  it  on  your  finger 
some  time. 
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Letting  down  the  guard  is  another  mistake 
that  costs  fish. 

In  reeling  a plug,  floating  a dry  fly,  or 
sending  bait  down  into  a pool,  a nice  fish 
seems  sure  to  strike  if  the  angler  turns  his 
head  to  talk  to  a friend  or  tucks  his  rod 
under  his  arm  to  light  his  pipe.  The  moral 
is:  Pay  strict  attention  to  the  lure  or  bait 
so  long  as  it  is  in  the  water  where  a fish  has 
the  slightest  chance  to  strike  it. 

Hurrying  a hooked  fish  also  is  costly. 

If  the  tackle  is  strong  enough  to  set  the 
hook  in  the  first  place,  it  is  strong  enough 
to  keep  a trout  or  bass  under  control  until 
the  fish  has  fought  out  its  strength  and  can 
safely  be  landed.  Besides,  what  is  the  thrill 
of  fishing,  after  all,  if  it  is  not  the  swirling, 
darting  battle  of  a trout  or  bass  at  the  end 
of  the  line?  Lifting  a fish  out  of  the  water 
with  the  line  and  leader;  attempting  to  drag 
a heavy  fish  up  on  the  shore  with  the  rod; 
refusing  to  give  line  to  a hooked  fish  that 
is  trying  to  make  a run  for  liberty — these 
are  ways  of  hurrying  a fish  that  in  about 
seven  cases  out  of  ten  restore  the  fish  to  its 
liberty. 

Haste  is  another  serious  mistake. 

It’s  folly  to  tear  up  and  down  the  stream, 
dabbing  a bait  or  lure  into  a pocket  and 
then  rushing  along  to  the  next  one  if  a fish 
is  not  hooked  in  the  first  thirty  seconds.  It’s 
folly  to  begin  fishing  a pool  before  looking 
it  over  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  where  fish 
are  most  likely  to  be  found.  It’s  folly  to 
splash  into  the  shallow  end  of  a pool  with 
eyes  focused  on  the  deeper  water  at  its  head. 

There’s  no  reason  to  believe  that  fish  will 


H.  L.  White,  of  Lebanon,  with  the  18  inch,  three 
pound  smallmouth  bass  he  caught  this  season  in 
Swatara  Creek,  Lebanon  County,  on  a shiner. 
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strike  better  in  one  pool  than  in  another  on 
the  stream,  under  ordinary  conditions. 

It’s  a waste  of  time  to  fish  in  a gravelly 
open  stretch  of  water  if  within  reach  are 
rock  ledges  and  other  cover  which  fish 
naturally  seek. 

And  as  often  as  not  good  fish  are  found 
in  the  shallows  of  a pool  as  well  as  in  the 
deeper  head-section. 

Ignoring  or  forgetting  these  facts  are  mis- 
takes that  cost  you  fish.  And  then  we  can 
think  of  some  others,  such  as: 

Failing  to  keep  the  tackle  in  proper  con- 
dition, so  that  it  will  give  the  utmost  in 
efficiency  and  service. 

Making  a disturbance  on  the  shore  or  in 
the  water  as  you  progress  along  a trout  or 
bass  stream. 

Using  extra-fine  leaders  when  angling  for 
bass  and  pickerel;  and  by  extra-fine  we 
mean  leaders  that  are  intended  for  brook 
trout  and  not  the  smashing  strikes  and 
furious  battles  of  the  bigger  varieties. 

Going  out  on  a trout  stream  and  using  a 
pet  or  a new  fly  without  giving  any  thought 
at  all  to  the  question  whether  that  lure  is  a 
true  imitation  of  the  natural  insects  prev- 
alent on  that  stream. 

Starting  out  on  a fishing  trip  when  the 
weather  is  horrible  or  when  stream  condi- 
tions are  at  their  worst  and  then  expecting 
to  catch  fish. 

And  so  on  and  on  and  on. 

Just  add  to  the  list  mistakes  you  yourself 
make — you  know  you  make  them  and  you 
know  better  than  to  make  them.  We’re  all 
that  way. 

There’s  one  final  mistake  this  writer  feels 
a lot  of  fishermen  make  that  deprives  them 
of  the  full  happiness  of  angling.  And  that 
is  getting  into  a frame  of  mind  where  you 
are  satisfied  only  with  a lot  of  action  and 
big  fish. 

Brother,  it’s  time  in  Pennsylvania  and  most 
other  states  for  anglers  to  realize  that  a full 
creel  and  a striking  fish  every  five  minutes 
are  definitely  things  of  the  good  old*  days. 
There  are  just  too  many  fishermen  and  too 
few  fish,  and  it  isn’t  likely  anything  can  be 
done,  more  than  it  is  now,  to  equalize  the 
situation. 

But  every  angler  has  it  in  his  own  power 
to  overcome  that  situation  and  still  get  a 
supreme  kick  out  of  a day  astream. 

One  method  is  this:  Locate  a big  bass  or 
trout,  and  instead  of  roaming  all  over  the 
stream  taking  pot  luck,  devote  your  whole 
attention  and  skill  to  winning  a battle  of 
wits  with  that  fish. 

Another  way  is  to  develop  a frame  of 
mind  that  will  find  pleasure  in  a battle  with 
rock  bass  or  some  of  the  other  so-called  pan 
fish  which  still  inhabit  our  streams  in  plen- 
tiful numbers. 

And  the  third  way  is  to  use  light  taokle  so 
that  the  comparatively  small  fish  feel  like 
big  ones. 

We’d  like  to  illustrate  all  three  methods. 
Remember,  they  are  methods  for  avoiding 
the  mistake  of  being  disappointed  on  the 
stream. 

First,  our  friend  L.  V.  got  a great  kick 
last  summer  out  of  trying  to  outsmart  a huge 
brown  trout  which  he  discovered  foraging 
in  a deep  riffle  in  Loyalsock  Creek  near 
Williamsport.  Three  times  the  huge  fish 
roared  to  the  surface  and  smashed  a dry 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 
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Question:  What  are  some  good  points  at 
which  to  fish  the  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  for  bass  and  walleyed  pike? 
What  types  of  artificial  lures  and  live  bait 
seem  to  be  best  on  this  stream? — M.  V.  D. 

Answer:  Some  of  the  most  favored  sections 
for  fishing  this  fine  stream  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mehoopany,  Wyalusing,  Laceyville,  and 
Towanda.  It  is  a rapid  type  stream  yielding 
some  fine  bass  and  walleyes.  At  the  locations 
listed,  boats  may  be  hired  and  come  in 
mighty  handy  for  autumn  fishing.  As  for  live 
bait,  the  stone  catfish,  helgramite,  or  clipper 
as  it  is  known  on  the  Branch,  crayfish  and 
minnows  are  favorites,  while  real  success  in 
fishing  deer  hair  floating  lures  and  fly  and 
spinner  combinations  on  the  fly  rod  has  been 
reported.  As  for  plugs,  the  light  lures  work 
well  and  the  Heddon  Midget  River  Runt  has 
been  popular  along  with  the  South  Bend 
Midg  Oreno  and  Shakespeare  Midget. 

Question:  Am  interested  in  doing  some  late 
fall  trolling  for  walleyed  pike.  What  outfit 
would  you  suggest  as  good  and  what  system 
of  trolling  seems  to  be  effective?— J . F.  D. 

Answer:  For  our  stream  walleyes  in  the 
Juniata,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware  Rivers 
and  those  found  in  lakes  such  as  Wallen- 
paupack  in  Pike  and  Wayne  counties,  troll- 
ing from  a boat  in  November  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  for  taking  these  fish. 
For  most  satisfactory  trolling,  two  fishermen 
should  be  in  the  boat,  alternating  at  the  oars, 
although  we  know  of  some  old  river  trailers 
who  frequently  go  it  alone.  As  for  the  out- 
fit, it’s  hard  nowdays  to  beat  the  June  Bug 
Spinner,  which  comes  on  a wire  leader  with 
a barrel  swivel  to  attach  to  the  line.  This  is 
a broad  bladed  spinner,  often  coming  through 
with  the  blade  part  gold  and  part  silver,  the 
lower  half  gold  finish,  the  upper  half  silver. 
Other  finishes  include  white  enamel  on  the 
upper  surface,  red  underneath.  A fairly  long 
shanked  bronze  hook  with  a soft  copper  wire 
to  wrap  around  the  bait  completes  the  as- 
sembly. As  for  bait  to  use  with  this  com- 
bination, while  minnows  are  sometimes  used, 
a favorite  on  the  Juniata  and  Susquehanna 
as  well  as  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  is  the 
nightcrawler.  Lamprey  eels  are  still  obtain- 
able on  the  Delaware  and  there  they  rank  as 
a pet  trolling  bait  to  attach  to  the  spinner 
combination.  They  are  exceedingly  tough 
and  another  old  fashioned  method  of  fishing 
them  was  merely  behind  a swivel,  minus  the 
spinner  effect.  In  trolling  from  a boat,  with 
from  50  to  70  feet  of  line  trailing  in  the 
wake,  two  methods  seem  to  be  favored  by 
old  time  trailers.  One  is  the  criss-cross 
method,  from  shore  to  shore,  with  mental 
notations  of  locations  where  a strike  is  had. 
Walleyes  are  notably  school  fish  and  there  is 
an  excellent  chance  of  hooking  others  in  the 


same  location  where  one  is  taken.  Another 
method  is  to  row  in  a wide  circle,  gradually 
narrowing  the  circle  in  deep  water.  Slow 
rowing  of  the  boat  and  insuring  that  the  lure 
is  close  to  bottom  are  also  points  to  remem- 
ber. November  may  yield  surprises  in  taking 
walleyes  on  the  trolling  rig.  Finally,  lines 
for  this  type  of  fishing  should  be  plenty 
strong,  of  from  18  to  24  pounds  test. 

Question:  What  is  a good  method  for  keep- 
ing fish  caught  early  in  the  morning  on  a 
very  hot  day  under  circumstances  where  a 
live  net  is  not  available? — R.  W.  S. 

Answer:  Even  if  you  happen  to  have  a 
live  net  along,  bass  or  pickerel  caught  on 
such  a day  will  be  found  to  die  quickly 
when  stream  water  temperatures  are  high. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  wise  to  kill  a fish  you 
intend  keeping  (after  checking  length,  girth 
and  weight  if  it  happens  to  be  near  record 
proportions) , gut  it,  remove  the  gills  and 
eyes.  After  that,  wrap  the  fish  in  a piece  of 
cloth  and  it  should  keep  fairly  well. 


FISH  VIOLATIONS 
BRING  DELAYED  PENALTY 

Three  years  ago,  in  a local  alderman’s 
court,  three  Franklin  men  refused  to  pay 
fines  of  $150  each  for  violation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania fishing  laws.  Instead  they  insisted 
on  an  appeal  to  court. 

Today  the  three  men,  Merle  Krepp,  G.  W. 
Krepp  and  R.  C.  Krepp,  are  in  the  county 
jail  where  they  will  remain  for  100  days 
unless  they  can  raise  $450  in  fines  plus  costs 
which  the  court  imposed  upon  them. 

They  were  charged  in  1938  with  an  attempt 
to  prevent  Donald  Phenicie,  a special  fish 
warden,  from  seizure  of  a fishing  device  used 
illegally  for  taking  fish  bait,  illegal  fishing 
on  Sunday  and  illegal  fishing  for  bullfrogs. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Lee  A.  McCracken 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a joint  enterprise  on 
the  Allegheny  River  on  a Sunday  night  and 
that  each  had  taken  part.  “The  evidence 
offered  is  in  our  opinion  amply  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  convictions,”  the  court  said. 

Judge  McCracken  ruled  that  each  of  the 
three  was  guilty  of  resisting  Phenicie  in  his 
duties  and  in  the  illegal  use  of  a fishing 
device  and  on  this  count  he  sentenced  each 
to  pay  a fine  of  $100  and  costs  or  100  days  in 
jail.  He  sentenced  each  to  pay  $50  fine  and 
costs  or  spend  50  days  in  jail  on  the  two 
counts  of  illegal  fishing  on  Sunday  and  illegal 
catching  of  bullfrogs.  The  jail  terms  are  to 
run  concurrently,  that  is,  the  jail  terms  will 
not  run  more  than  100  days. 

Bench  warrants  were  issued  by  Judge  Mc- 
Cracken and  the  three  were  picked  up  by 
Sheriff  I.  O.  Bell  and  deputies  and  lodged  in 
the  county  jail. 
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I bin  apluggin’  fer  one  o’  them  big  bass 
down  in  the  rock  hole  all  seezun  an’  dumed 
ef  them  fish  ain’t  ez  smart  ez  enny  trout  I 
ever  did  see.  On  a clear  day  twasn’t  no 
trick  ter  stand  on  the  top  o’  the  big  rock  last 
munth  an’  see  them  fish  aswimmin’  erbout, 
but  jest  try  ter  ketch  ’em  in  daylight  on  plug 
er  bait  an’  a feller  mite  ez  well  saved  his 
time.  The  water  wuz  so  low  an’  cleer  thet 
even  one  o’  them  baby  plugs  semed  ter  scair 
the  daylight  out  o’  them.  Well  sire,  Joe 
Fromm  an’  me  got  ter  figgerin’  thet  mebbe 
the  best  time  ter  try  fer  them  ud  be  erbout 
dark  or  atter  nite.  Well,  I hiked  me  down 
there  erbout  dark  one  nite  durin’  thet  hot 
spell  we  wuz  hevin’  an’  the  furst  plug  I put 
on  wuz  thet  lettle  jitterbug  you  got  fer  me 
a wile  back. 

Plugged  frum  the  bottom  o’  the  stretch  an’ 
it  wuz  jest  so  dark  a feller  cude  scairce  see 
the  tip  o’  the  rod  when  I puts  out  a cast  an 
warn,  a bass  socked  inter  it,  yanked  the  reel 
out  o’  my  fingers  and,  thinks  Jerry,  thet’s 
the  big  baby  shure  ez  tootin’.  The  way  thet 
bass  carried  on  wuz  a caushion.  Didn’t  cum 
outer  the  water  oncet  but  it  ud  cum  ter  the 
top,  swirl  an’  slap  the  surfass  with  its  tail.  I 
diden’t  wanter  force  it  too  much  but  atter 
wile  it  wuz  plum  tuckered  an’  I run  it  inter 
the  shallers  an’  slipped  the  net  under  it 
Durned  ef  I wuzn’t  surprised  at  its  size.  It 
wuz  a nice  fish  all  rite,  a leetle  better’n  16 
inches  but  not  the  big  baby  by  a heck  o’  a 
site.  Jest  the  saim,  I’m  afiggerin’  thet  a bass 
thet  size  mite  fite  erbout  ez  hard  ez  enny 
fish  in  our  crick. 

Semes  ter  me  like  the  more  I fish  fer  bass, 
the  dummer  I git.  Danged  ef  it  diden’t  taik 
me  nigh  onter  10  yeres  ter  reezun  out  er 
figger  out  thet  when  the  crick’s  low  an’  cleer 
the  chances  is  gude  thet  nite  er  dusk  fishin’ 
ez  the  time  ter  ketch  the  good  uns.  A sur- 
fass plug  thet  kicks  up  a fuss  is  a dum  site 
more  shure  ter  fool  ’em  better  when  the 
lite’s  bad. 


NOTES  FROM  DOWN 
WEST  CHESTER  WAY 

The  largest  bass  reported  caught  this  sea- 
son, so  far,  was  taken  by  G.  K.  Gahm  at 
Westtown  Lake  on  July  19.  This  largemouth 
was  23  inches  in  length,  14  inches  in  girth, 
and  weighed  6 pounds.  It  was  caught  on  a 
sunfish. 
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National  Fly  And  Bait  Casting  Champions 

FLY  CASTING  CHAMPIONS 

Dry  Fly 

James  Price 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Wet  Fly 

Clyde  Marshall 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Skish  Fly 

Robert  Budd 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Distance  Fly 

Eugene  Anderegg 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Salmon  Fly 

R.  G.  Miller 

Huntington  Beach,  Cal. 

BAIT  CASTING  CHAMPIONS 

Skish  Bait 

James  Price 

Fresno,  Cal. 

% oz.  Distance 

Clyde  Marshall 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

% oz.  Distance 

Clyde  Marshall 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

% oz.  Accuracy 

Herman  Hittenberger 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

% oz.  Accuracy 

E.  R.  Broeker 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALL  AROUND— FLY  AND  BAIT  CASTING  CHAMPION 

Herman  Hittenberger 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WOMEN  CHAMPIONS 

Wet  Fly 

Mrs.  Ott  Reisman 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

% oz.  Bait  Accuracy 

Miss  Aunalee  Crusey 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Skish  Bait 

Mrs.  Irene  Tuck 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

% oz.  Bait  Accuracy 

Miss  Aunalee  Crusey 

Sidney,  Ohio 

JUVENILE  CHAMPIONS 

% oz.  Bait  Accuracy 

John  Bauer 

Akron,  Ohio 

Skish  Bait 

H.  Dixon 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLUB  TEAM 

5 Man — % oz.  Accuracy 

Carondelet  Fly  and  Bait  Casting  Club 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hon.  John  L.  Neiger 

NEIGER  REELECTED 
NORTHEAST  CHAIRMAN 

Convened  in  annual  meeting  in  the  Scran- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  dele- 
gates from  seven  counties  with  membership 
in  the  Northeastern  Division,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  reelected 
all  current  officers  to  serve  another  year, 
and  passed  resolutions  and  motions  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  thousands  of  sportsmen  in 
this  section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Delegates  attended  from  Pike,  Wayne,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wyoming,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne 
and  Carbon  counties.  President  J.  L.  (Jack) 
Neiger,  of  West  Scranton,  a member  of  the 
State  Fish  Commission,  presided. 

Officers  renamed  to  another  one  year  term 
were:  President,  Mr.  Neiger;  Benedick  Kane, 
of  Susquehanna,  vice-president;  Henry  W. 
Strohl,  Noxen,  treasurer,  and  Robert  W. 
Steventon,  Palmerton,  secretary.  The  new 
terms  of  office  will  date  from  January  1,  1942. 

The  Federation  received  the  report  of 
Gerald  Edmonds,  of  Palmerton,  chairman  of 
the  committee  named  to  investigate  the  new 
Split  Rock  Club  in  the  Poconos.  All  past 
actions  of  this  committee  were  approved 
unanimously,  and  instruction  given  to  the 
group  to  proceed  further  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  lands  and  water  of  the  Pocono  region 
open  to  the  public.  Assurance  was  also  given 
the  committeemen  that  such  steps  as  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future  will  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federation.  Spokesmen  for  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  reported 
to  the  Federation  that  no  cooperation,  or 
agreement,  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Split  Rock  Club  by  either  board. 

The  Federation  also  moved  to  oppose  any 
consolidation  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions. 

Bait  Fish  Regulation 

Federation  delegates  also  approved  the  de- 
cision of  the  Fish  Commission  to  enforce  the 
law  pertaining  to  the  taking  of  bait  fish  from 
public  waters,  and  selling  the  fish  at  a profit. 


This  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  has  not  prior  to  this 
been  enforced. 

The  Federation  passed  a resolution  re- 
questing the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  to 
discontinue  appointing  any  deputies  who 
might  use  their  positions  to  enforce  trespass 
laws  for  large  clubs  or  large  land  owners. 

It  was  recommended  that  a bill  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  in  the  future  calling 
for  any  one  selling  bait  fish  to  be  licensed 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  that  a strict 
regulation  be  carried  out  in  the  selling  of 
bait  fish. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  changes  be 
made  in  the  fish  code  regarding  ice  fishing, 
and  also  that  a fine  should  be  provided  for 
motor  boat  owners  who  do  not  display  their 
licenses  when  operating  their  boats. 

Another  recommendation  made  by  the 
Federation  delegates  calls  for  any  warden  or 
employe  of  the  Fish  or  Game  Commissions 
who  violates  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  any 
other  state,  or  our  national  government,  and 
who  is  convicted  and  fined  for  such  violation, 
that  such  warden  or  employe  be  dismissed 
from  service  immediately. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  meeting 
that  all  other  resolutions  which  the  sports- 
men wish  to  be  considered  by  the  Federa- 
tion, should  be  in  the  hands  of  Secretary 
Stevenson  not  later  than  November  15,  as 
provided  by  the  by-laws  of  the  organization. 


COMMISSIONER  NEIGER  BAIT 
CASTING  WINNER 

The  annual  field  day  and  get-together  of 
federated  sportsmen  of  northeastern  Penn- 


sylvania held  at  the  Silver  Lake  Club 
grounds  was  attended  by  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  and  was  the  most  success- 
ful ever  conducted.  John  H.  Price,  Scran- 
ton, a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  won  a leg  on  the  Silver  Lake 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  trophy.  He  defeated  a 
large  field  of  contestants,  including  C.  E. 
Jakway,  of  Towanda,  winner  in  1939,  and 
G.  P.  Moore,  Towanda,  who  won  last  year. 

The  bait-casting  contest  was  won  by  J.  L. 
Neiger,  of  Scranton,  member  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  clay  pigeon  shoot  by 
Commissioner  Price.  Other  events  included 
fox  and  ’coon  chases  and  dog  show. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard,  Montrose,  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  dog  show, 
reports  excellent  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
day’s  program.  Pointers,  beagles,  ’coon 
hounds,  cockers,  springers,  English  setters, 
fox  hounds  and  Gordon  setters  were  entered. 
A total  of  256  dogs  were  exhibited,  117  of 
which  were  foxhounds.  The  judge  was  Wil- 
liam F.  Gilroy,  Pittston,  a licensed  A.  K.  C. 
judge. 

In  the  ’coon  chases  about  forty  dogs  took 
part.  In  the  first  event,  first  line  and  first 
tree  was  taken  by  “Woodie,”  owned  by 
Everett  Joiner,  of  Binghamton.  “Spot,” 
owned  by  L.  M.  Bass,  of  Binghamton,  took 
second  line,  and  “Lead,”  owned  by  William 
Denton,  New  Milford,  took  second  tree. 

In  the  second  chase  “Brownie,”  owned  by 
Jess  Hobert,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  took  first  line. 
“Joe,”  owned  by  Mr.  Denton,  took  second 
line,  “Kentucky,”  owned  by  Miss  Spring- 
steen, took  first  tree.  “Jack,”  owned  by  Frank 
Utter,  Oxford,  took  second  tree. 

In  the  third  chase,  “Spot,”  L.  M.  Bass, 
Binghamton,  first  line.  “Kentucky,”  Miss 
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Permanence  in  stream  improvement  devices  is  illustrated  in  this  photo  taken  of  work  on  a 

southeastern  Pennsylvania  trout  stream. 


Springsteen,  second  line,  first  tree.  “Bill,” 
Mrs.  Hill,  second  tree. 

Fourth  class:  “Bill,”  Bob  Hobert,  of  Sus- 
quehanna, first  line.  “Brownie,”  Jess  Hobert, 
Oxford,  second  line.  “Hot  Shot,”  Miss  Spring- 
steen, first  tree. 

Results  of  the  fox  chase  in  which  13  dogs 
were  entered,  follow:  First  place  was  taken 
by  Wynn  Tiffany’s  dog,  “Sam,”  New  Milford; 
second  place,  M.  Gamalass  dog.  “Fannie,” 
owned  by  John  Horvath,  of  Silver  Lake, 
third  place. 


EXPLAIN  NEW  RULING 
GOVERNING  BAIT  FISH 

A drastic  change  governing  taking  of  bait- 
fish  and  fish-bait  from  public  fishing  waters 
of  Pennsylvania  was  announced  by  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  and  became  effective 
after  October  1,  1941.  The  law  as  it  is  now 
drawn  prohibits  the  sale  of  bait-fish  and 
fish-bait  taken  from  Pennsylvania’s  inland 
waters.  Prior  to  October  1,  a rule  of  the 
Board  permitting  the  selling  of  thirty-five 
bait-fish  or  fish-bait  was  in  effect,  but  under 
the  law  they  cannot  be  sold  unless  pur- 
chased from  a Commercial  Hatchery. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  law  so  that  the  natural 
food  content  of  our  streams  will  be  con- 
served. During  the  last  few  years  the  re- 
moval of  bait  from  the  majority  of  our 
bass  waters  has  been  in  such  numbers  that 
it  has  seriously  depleted  the  food  and 
forage,  and  it  is  becoming  a problem  of 
much  concern. 

The  Board  feels  that  the  majority  of  fish- 
ermen will  be  in  accord  with  the  law  and 
asks  their  cooperation. 

It  is  stressed  that  this  does  not  prevent 
a fisherman  from  taking  his  own  bait  from 
public  fishing  waters,  but  under  the  law  he 
cannot  have  more  than  thirty-five  (35)  bait- 
fish  or  thirty-five  (35)  fish-bait  or  fifty  (50) 
of  the  combined  species  in  his  possession  at 
any  one  time.  If  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  have 
been  purchased  from  a commercial  grower 
who  operates  under  a license  issued  by  the 
Board  or  from  a dealer  who  has  purchased 
them  from  a Commercial  Hatchery,  larger 
numbers  may  be  had  in  possession  but  a 
receipt  or  bill  of  sale  must  be  produced  if 
questioned  by  a Warden.  Minnow  boxes 
anchored  in  a stream,  pond,  lake  or  at  place 
of  residence,  must  have  attached  thereto  the 
owner’s  name,  address  and  fishing  license 
number.  Boxes  divided  into  sections  by 
more  than  one  person  must  have  the  in- 
dividual owner’s  name,  address  and  fishing 
license  number  attached  to  each  section. 

Fishermen  are  permitted  to  take  bait  on 
a fishing  trip  within  or  without  the  State 
provided  the  possession  of  bait-fish  and 
fish-bait  does  not  exceed  the  possession 
limits  and  the  bait  are  for  his  own  use. 

Bait-fish  and  fish-bait  may  be  taken  on 
Sunday  under  an  amendment  to  the  Sunday 
Fishing  Law.  The  following  devices  may  be 
used  in  taking  bait:  Two  (2)  rods  and  two 
(2)  lines  with  not  more  than  three  (3) 
hooks  attached  to  each  line;  Minnow  seine 
or  dip  net  not  exceeding  four  (4)  feet 
square  or  four  (4)  feet  in  diameter,  or  a 
minnow  trap  with  not  more  than  one  open- 
ing of  not  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Rods  and  lines  used  for  taking  bait  must 
be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  person 
using  them. 


START  BASS  STOCKING  IN 
SMALLER  LAKES 

The  Fish  Commission  has  begun  its  pro- 
gram of  stocking  bass  in  the  lakes  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  the  first  year  the 
Commission  has  had  a statewide  lake  stock- 
ing program.  Under  the  new  setup  lakes 
which  have  an  area  of  forty  acres  or  more 
and  are  open  to  public  fishing,  and  which 
now  contain  bass  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. Judging  by  the  many  letters  which 
have  reached  the  Fish  Commission  office, 
the  various  sportsmen’s  organizations  are 
very  well  pleased.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  Commission’s  increased  bass 
production  program. 

Commissioner  French  announced  that  a 
complete  survey  of  all  hatcheries  indicates 
the  Board  will  have  the  finest  bass  distribu- 
tion in  its  history.  The  number  raised  and 
distributed  this  year  should  be  well  over 
half  a million  fish  ranging  in  size  from  two 
to  eight  inches. 


STAGE  ANNUAL  NORTH  BRANCH 
FLOAT 

The  1941  fish  float  sponsored  by  the 
Towanda  Gun  Club  is  history  now,  but  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  the  forty  sports- 
men who  took  part  in  it  forget  the  splendid 
outing  they  enjoyed,  the  comradeship,  the 
delightful  day  on  the  river,  the  fun,  the  fool- 
ishness, and  the  good  fishing. 

The  flotilla  of  twenty  boats  pulled  away 
from  the  landing  at  the  James  Meredith 
cottage  in  East  Towanda.  Mr.  Meredith  him- 
self, grand  old  sportsman  that  he  is,  was 
commodore  for  the  event  and  gave  the  start- 
ing signal  from  his  seat  in  one  of  the  boats. 
Rival  team  captains  were  William  L.  Woodin 
and  Freddie  Schaffer.  Occupants  of  one  of 
the  boats  was  Col.  Lynn  G.  Adams,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police;  his 
assistant,  Colonel  Fisher,  and  Robert  Lat- 
timer,  head  of  game  protectors  in  that  part 
of  the  state.  These  men  had  such  a fine 
time  that  Colonel  Adams  declared  he  will  go 
again  next  season,  if  invited,  and  of  course 
the  invitation  was  quickly  extended.  He  and 


THE  FRONT  COVER 
On  our  front  cover  this  month  are 
portrayed  two  types  of  bass  forage  well 
known  to  every  bass  fisherman.  Fred 
Everett  depicts  the  stone  catfish,  also 
known  as  “stone  roller,”  “stone  cat” 
and  “stonie”  in  this  painting,  while  on 
the  rocks  immediately  above  the  fish 
are  helgramites,  larva  of  the  Dobson 
fly.  The  painting  was  made  from  live 
specimens  at  the  Commission’s  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Farm  near  Bellefonte. 


his  companions  appeared  to  enjoy  the  outing 
to  the  utmost  and  contributed  a string  of 
12  to  the  76  fish  the  party  turned  in  at  the 
close  of  the  voyage. 

The  first  boat  pulled  in  at  the  docks  of 
the  Gun  Club  cottage  at  Hornets  Ferry  at 
about  5:30,  and  by  6:30,  all  were  accounted 
for  by  Leo  Scholl,  in  charge  of  that  part 
of  the  arrangements.  Mr.  Scholl  measured 
the  largest  fish  turned  in  and  then  an- 
nounced that  John  Helsing  of  Canton  caught 
the  largest  black  bass,  one  18  inches  long, 
and  Bill  Baker  of  Towanda  the  yellow  bass, 
one  20  inches  long.  Each  was  awarded  an 
appropriate  prize. 

A delicious  dinner  followed  the  trip  down 
the  river  and  then  the  group  broke  up,  to 
look  forward  to  next  year’s  event. 

Former  Fish  Warden  Myron  Shoemaker 
came  up  from  his  new  work  in  New  Jersey 
to  take  part  in  the  float.  When  he  arrived 
at  Wysox  he  found  he  had  forgotten  his 
license  and  sent  his  son  back  after  it.  His 
wife  reports  that  at  4 a.m.,  Myron  spent 
considerable  time  looking  for  a felt  shirt  that 
was  put  away  in  the  moth  balls.  Myron 
blames  those  moth  balls  and  the  odor  they 
left  in  his  shirt  for  the  comparative  small 
string  of  fish  he  turned  in. 

Charles  B.  Dayton  of  Towanda  was  chair- 
man of  the  event,  his  assistants  being  Merle 
Apgar,  Fred  Schaffer,  Leo  Scholl,  W.  L. 
Woodin.  To  these  men  is  given  much  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  venture. 
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As  Snowflakes  Near 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

alarmed  fisherman,  line  and  leader  tangling 
and  holding  momentarily  at  spots  along  the 
way,  not  to  mention  hopeless  slack.  Simply 
sticking  the  net  down,  the  brownie  raced 
right  plumb  into  it — and  then  real  trouble 
began. 

The  net  was  an  old  veteran,  several  times 
discarded,  though  at  that  time  carried  as  a 
spare  and  generally  reinstated  when  crawling 
through  rough  brushing  going.  Several  not 
insignificant  holes  had  been  recently  plugged 
with  nothing  more  substantial  than  ordinary 
thread  from  the  sewing  kit  and  not  too  care- 
fully at  that.  And  by  this  time  the  fisherman 
fully  realized  the  brownie  to  be  the  biggest 
yet,  all  of  which  did  not  tend  to  make  the 
next  few  minutes  the  more  enjoyable.  At 
any  rate  as  the  struggling  prize  was  lifted 
from  the  water,  he  went  right  through  the 
net,  heading  downstream,  tired  but  still 
frantically  slugging.  The  tip  of  the  rod 
arched  dangerously,  the  line  whistled  through 
the  entangling  mesh,  the  brownie  threshed, 
thundered  and  bored,  utilizing  every  ounce 
of  the  current  pull  together  with  his  own 
remaining  strength,  the  fisherman  suffered 
the  tortures  of  the  damned.  For  the  fellow 
who  thinks  such  an  experience  might  be 
funny — who  has  never  tried  to  handle  even 
a moderately  sized  trout  with  line  and  leader 
trailing  through  the  center  of  a landing  net 
there  is  an  interesting  experiment  still  in 
store.  Sometime  when  you  catch  even  a 
moderate  fish,  say  eleven  or  twelve  inches 
and  are  using  an  old  net,  cut  out  a link  or 
two  at  the  bottom,  slip  the  battler  through 
and  see  the  fun.  There’s  an  experience 
worth  while  and  something  new  under  the 
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The  proper  method  of  suspending  waders  for  the 
winter  season.  The  feet  and  legs  have  been 
stuffed  with  bits  of  newspaper.  (Note:  This 
photo  snapped  outdoors  as  a matter  of 
convenience.) 


sun — when  the  fish  is  three  or  four  inches 
larger,  one  should  have  a good  heart  and 
three  or  four  hands.  Ability  to  converse 
freely  in  some  foreign  dialect  is  also  a de- 
cided advantage  should  there  be  ladies  or 
ministers  about. 

Anyway  the  particular  brownie  under  dis- 
cussion eventually  came  to  grief  the  second 
time,  how  wholly  irrevelent,  apparently  the 
luck  of  the  very  dumb.  Now  most  every 
anecdote  should  have  a moral  and  this  time 
do  not  be  careless  with  flaws  in  the  links  of 
the  net — one  never  knows  when  he  might  tie 
into  the  all-time  big  one  and  any  equipment 
is  only  so  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  And 
this  fisherman  has  long  since  learned  any 
water  deep  enough  and  with  sufficient  pro- 
tection, especially  the  hard  to  fish  out  of  the 
way  pool,  is  just  the  place  a sockadologer 
may  have  a rendezvous  with  fate. 

Not  all  of  us  are  gifted  with  the  ability  to 
engineer  the  construction  of  a boat,  but  most 
anyone  with  a little  horse  sense  may  prop- 
erly store  and  preserve  the  common  inland 
fresh-water  utility  craft  so  frequently  em- 
ployed on  creek,  pond,  lake  and  river  by 
bass,  wall-eye  and  sometimes  trout  anglers. 

Many  none  too  affluent  fishermen  pay  a 
goodly  price  for  a boat — either  of  commercial 
or  local  construction — and  then  see  the  craft 
go  to  eventual  pot  through  indifference  and 
shortsighted  carelessness.  Proper  preparation 
for  winter  storage  and  adequate  protection  of 
the  painted  surfaces  will  repay  the  fore- 
thought many  times  over.  Keeping  a boat  in 
tip-top  condition — in  or  out  of  water — always 
guarantees  longer  life  and  better  service; 
likewise  a few  simple  safeguards  provided  in 
autumn  spell  less  worry  and  reduced  expen- 
diture come  the  next  season. 

First,  do  not  let  the  craft  at  anchor  long 
enough  to  be  caught  by  a freeze,  even  minor. 
The  advent  of  October  31st  spooks,  witches, 
goblins  and  pranksters  generally  heralds  the 
end  of  the  active  season,  sometimes  a bit 
longer  for  the  duck  hunter;  then  it  is  time 
to  consider  removal  and  to  decide  upon  a 
proper  place  for  storage — preferably  cool, 
dry,  nicely  aeriated,  and  well  shielded  from 
the  elements.  If  to  be  berthed  outdoors,  pro- 
vide a water-tight  bulwark  against  rain, 
sleet,  snow  or  gale.  A sturdy  ridge  pole  and 
framework,  upon  which  to  tack  tar  paper,  to 
be  covered  in  turn  with  canvas,  preferably 
on  high  well-drained  ground  is  mostly  suffi- 
cient. Lacking  tar  paper  and  unwilling  to 
incur  the  expense  of  such  material,  discarded 
sheet  of  galvanized  sheeting  or,  perhaps  bet- 
ter, old  wooden  boards  securely  fastened  to 
the  ridge  pole  and  anchored  at  the  bottom, 
also  covered  with  canvas,  does  the  trick  quite 
happily.  Incidentally  the  canvas  can  not  or- 
dinarily be  characterized  as  waterproof; 
rather  it  is  moisture  repellent  and  tends  to 
shed  precipitation  upon  contact.  Tar  paper 
protects  against  seepage,  and  to  a lesser  de- 
gree, the  galvanized  iron  or  boards,  during 
freezing  months.  A not  inconsiderable  fault 
of  the  iron  is  the  tendency  of  metal  to  sweat 
under  certain  conditions — regardless  of 

method  adopted  be  sure  air  can  freely  cir- 
culate. Reasonably  dry  balconies,  barn  lofts 
and  suspension  arrangements  under  the  roof 
and  over  the  car  in  most  garages  likewise 
fill  the  bill,  the  latter  two  at  least  requiring 
no  protective  covering  other  than  an  optional 
though  not  wholly  unnecessary  shield  against 
dust  and  grime. 


Net  patched  and  knotted,  frame  wrapped  and 
glued,  still  the  elongated  battered  veteran  is 
the  favorite;  it  seems  to  get  in  front  of  the 
nice  ones  easier. 

As  the  boat  comes  from  the  water,  it 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  of  all  dirt,  sand, 
grit  and  aquatic  parasitical  organisms,  then 
blocked  up  evenly  and  without  sagging  at 
any  point.  Regardless  of  the  contour  of  the 
surface  upon  which  the  blocks  may  be 
bedded,  be  sure  the  craft  rests  in  an  exact 
horizontal  position.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be 
understood  during  the  cleaning  process,  a 
careful  scrutiny  shall  be  maintained  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  paint  is  still  good  or  if  any 
fault  or  structural  weakness  may  be  de- 
veloping. No  doubt  a new  coat  of  paint  will 
be  planned — if  only  for  appearances. 

Should  a bad  flaw  be  discovered  in  part  of 
the  flooring  or  other  component  part — some 
point  which  may  have  come  into  violent  con- 
tact with  a submerged  rock  ledge  or  even 
one  more  visible — better  replace  the  section 
entirely — with  continued  use  the  damage  will 
get  no  better  rapidly.  Those  unsightly  tin  or 
wooden  patches,  nailed  and  cemented  with 
copious  white  lead — and  so  common — cer- 
tainly do  not  contribute  to  the  euphony  of 
the  job,  maneuverability  nor  long  livity — 
such  repairs  are  makeshift  at  best.  Likewise 
broken  seats,  covers  and  patched  oars  should 
be  gone  over,  thoroughly  repaired  or  re- 
placed. 

Back  to  the  paint.  There  is  always  the 
possibility,  the  finish  in  fact  mostly  so,  needs 
a bit  of  retouching  here  and  there  if  only  to 
cover  scuffs  and  bruises.  If  not  pitted,  flaked 
or  scaly,  a little  energetic  muscle  action  in 
conjunction  with  a roll  of  sandpaper  will 
prepare  the  old  girl  for  a new  coat  suit.  But 
if  the  last  paint  job  went  on  over  a still 
older  application,  if  badly  cracked,  chipped 
or  blistered  spots  stand  out,  then  the  aged 
coat  had  best  be  removed  down  to  the  sole 
remaining  trace  or  vistage.  A hand  scraper 
and  paint  remover,  then  a thorough  wash  job 
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with  either  turpentine  or  gasoline,  handles 
the  preparatory  task  without  reproach. 

Purchase  primer  and  paint  from  only  tried 
and  reputable  concerns — and  be  sure  to  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  the  craft  to  the  retailer 
or  manufacturer,  whether  merely  a retouch 
job  or  an  entirely  new  covering  from  raw 
material  outward,  also  the  type  water  on 
which  the  boat  is  used.  From  experience  the 
paint  salesman  can  detail  the  proper  com- 
bination— also  the  mode  of  application.  And 
all  in  all  do  not  imagine  you  can  improve  on 
the  mixture — nor  directions  ordinarily  shown 
on  the  can;  expert  engineers  have  already 
given  the  matter  a long  and  searching  anal- 
ysis and  the  layman  is  generally  not  quali- 
fied to  dispute  the  conclusions.  Therefore 
any  attempt  at  originality  may  prove  a de- 
cided mistake  and  suggest  only  future  grief 
in  large  hunks.  And  do  not  attempt  to  econ- 
omize on  primer — at  the  same  time  not  for- 
getting for  a moment  that  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible coat  of  primer  or  paint  offering  unques- 
tioned protectiveness  always  proves  most 
satisfactory  in  the  ultimate. 

Lastly  do  not  paint  if  either  weather  or 
boat  is  damp — nor  in  low  temperatures.  Be 
sure  all  surfaces  are  clean,  solid  and  hard. 
By  all  means  avoid  a cold,  damp  or  dusty 
shed.  Steer  completely  away  from  cheap 
brushes,  doubtful  paint  or  extraordinary  low 
quotations  for  outside  work  by  contractors, 
either  professional  or  amateur.  Re-read  the 
directions  on  the  can  the  second  and  yet  a 
third  time  before  attacking  the  job.  Use  only 
thinners  recommended  and  as  directed  on 
the  container  or  in  the  usually  accompanying 
leaflet  of  instruction.  In  conclusion  do  not 
wait  until  a day  or  two  before  next  fishing 
season  to  get  at  the  task.  There  is  no  real 
substitute  for  ample  time  when  a good  job  is 
to  be  done. 

Grime  and  perspiration  are  foreign  to  cloth 
— woolen  or  cotton — and  any  considerable 
accumulation  for  other  than  a limited  time 
can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  a contribution 
to  long  wear.  Some  fellows  fish  in  any  old 
clothing;  others  have  special  outfits  or  at 
least  jackets,  pants,  socks,  underwear,  shirts, 
etc.,  mostly  costly. 

Before  packing,  woolen  apparel  should  be 
washed  carefully  with  lukewarm  water  and 
a mild  non-caustive  soap,  at  our  home 
usually  Ivory  or  Lux  flakes,  but  likely  there 
are  others  to  meet  the  requirement.  After  a 
thorough  rinsing,  hang  the  article  up  to  dry. 
As  a word  of  caution,  do  not  subject  the 
dripping  garment  to  undue  wringing  as  it 
comes  from  the  tub — woolens  will  not  tol- 
erate such  treatment — merely  squeeze  the 
excess  water  away  with  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hands,  permitting  the  remainder  to  drop 
or  evaporate  on  the  line.  Milady  will  even 
dispute  such  gentle  treatment — she  will  fer- 
vidly insist  the  dripping  woolens  must  be 
folded  carefully  between  Turkish  towels  and 
then  a sopping  operation  performed,  employ- 
ing gentle  sponging  pressure  with  the  open 
palms.  And  don’t  forget  wet  woolens  are  not 
to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  nor  to  a temperature 
of  less  than  the  water  from  which  so  re- 
cently removed. 

As  with  the  flies,  again  moth  are  to  be 
discouraged.  Impregnated  bags  may  be  pur- 
chased for  little  or  nothing  at  the  five  and 
ten  cent  stores.  Or  do  as  I do — simply  fold, 
throw  in  a handful  or  two  of  moth  balls,  and 
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wrap  carefully  with  many  turns  of  heavy 
brown  paper.  If  properly  done,  any  moth 
energetic  and  resourceful  enough  to  get 
through  the  barrage  is  quite  deserving — such 
a virile  beast  should  not  be  blitzkrieged 
completely  into  oblivion — maybe  we  could 
utilize  the  breed  somehow  in  national 
defense. 

Now  we’ve  covered  about  everything  but 
the  old  battered  hat.  It  needs  special  treat- 
ment, after  which  friend  wife  will  go  into 
ecstasy  over  your  looks,  at  least  my  missus 
does.  And  there  is  nothing  like  pleasing  the 
little  woman. 

Be  sure  to  park  the  old  lid  as  near  the 
furnace  as  possible,  the  exact  spot  where  the 
most  dust  might  be  expected  to  land  when 
ashes  are  removed.  Then  as  each  snow  falls, 
especially  those  half-rain,  half-sleet,  marrow 
chilling  drizzling  gifts  from  the  weather  man, 
resurrect  the  old  pal,  jam  it  on  the  dome  and 
do  your  stuff  with  shovel,  pick  and  broom. 
The  moisture  will  add  a touch  of  mellow- 
ness to  the  sooty  and  ashy  residue,  and  lend 
an  air  of  permanency  to  the  effect.  Once 
your  hat  approaches  the  proper  state  of  dis- 
solution, there  should  be  no  question  of 
catching  fish — disreputable  top  pieces  and  big 
fish  seem  to  wander  about  hand  in  hand. 

And  if  you  do  not  like  the  above  advice — 
nor  that  embodied  in  the  paragraphs  appear- 
ing the  preceding  month — do  as  I think  this 
fisherman  shall — toss  all  out  of  the  window 
and  spend  the  next  three  or  four  months 
worrying  where  and  how  to  secure  a new 
outfit — lots  of  fun  and  time  won’t  hang  heavy 
when  the  zero  hour  approaches  about  April 
15,  especially  if  the  newly  ordered  rod,  line 
or  waders  are  not  at  hand — or  the  “killer 
deluxe”  batch  of  flies  go  amiss  in  the  mails. 
And  people  often  wonder  why  the  hair  is 
thinning  on  top  of  my  dome.  You  guess. 


Paeans  for  Pannies 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
in  disgust,  lamenting  our  foolhardiness  for 
having  released  those  that  we  had  caught 
The  above  episode  has  often  caused  me 
to  wonder  if  it  is  entirely  the  angler’s  skill 
that  causes  fish  to  take  his  offering.  If  that 
is  the  case,  why  then,  do  fish  some  times 
break  over  and  literally  tumble  over  each 
other  to  get  the  lure.  The  mood  of  the  fish 
has  a lot  to  do  with  the  fisherman’s  skill. 

Conclusively,  be  they  what  they  may;  bass 
or  sunny,  trout  or  pout,  ’lunge  or  fallfish, 
they  each  and  all  are  susceptible  to  those 
uncertainties  which  make  angling  the  sport 
that  it  is.  In  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Izaak: 

“For  Angling  may  be  said  to  be  so  like 
Mathematics,  that  it  can  never  be  fully 
learned;  at  least  not  so  fully,  but  that 
there  will  still  be  more  new  experiments 
left  for  the  trial  of  other  men  that  suc- 
ceed us — .” 


The  Angler’s  Notebook 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
fly,  and  three  times  L.  V.  whooped  with 
delight  as  the  old  lunker  sped  up  the  riffle 
and  wrecked  his  tackle.  Time  after  time 
L.  V.  went  back  to  that  spot,  and  when  the 
final  day  of  the  trout  season  came  the  trout 
still  was  living  in  the  riffle.  Our  friend  says 
he  got  more  thrills  out  of  his  brushes  with 
that  big  trout  than  he  did  out  of  catching 
nice  creels  of  trout  in  other  streams. 

S.  S had  an  hour  he  never  will  forget  on 
Wyalusing  Creek  one  afternoon,  even  though 
the  bass  were  definitely  off  their  feed.  He 
got  into  a rock-bottom  pool  and  began  cast- 
ing a fly  and  spinner.  Soon  his  yells  of 
delight  brought  the  rest  of  us  to  the  spot — 
and  for  a solid  hour  we  watched  him  catch 
rock  bass,  sunfish,  huge  white  chubs,  and  an 
occasional  small  pickerel.  He  didn’t  kill  a 
single  fish,  and  the  rest  of  us  enjoyed  the 
fun  so  much  that  we  neglected  our  own 
angling. 

And  finally  we  could  name  half  a dozen 
anglers — all  of  them  experienced  sportsmen 
— who  use  the  lightest  practicable  tackle  in 
their  quest  of  bass  and  trout. 

“A  12-inch  bass  on  this  tackle  feels  like 
a young  whale,”  says  one  of  them.  “It  makes 
the  little  fellows  feel  like  big  ones.” 

So  let’s  all  ponder  the  mistakes  that  cost  us 
fish — and  we  will  have  a more  enjoyable 
angling  season  in  1942. 


DR.  PRESTON  BRADLEY 

Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  past  president,  and 
now  president  emeritus  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  is  nationally  known  as  a 
conservationist  and  public  speaker.  He  is 
one  of  the  original  54  founders  of  the  League. 

He  is  an  ardent  fisherman  and  outdoor  fan, 
and  for  more  than  20  years  has  spent  three 
months  of  every  year  in  his  log  cabin  on  Ver- 
milion Lake  in  the  Minnesota  north  woods. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  fluent  and 
successful  speakers  on  outdoor  subjects  in 
the  United  States  and  his  addresses  have  been 
enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  conservation  and 
sportsmen’s  groups  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  he  is  widely 
known,  not  only  for  his  work  in  conservation, 
but  also  through  his  pastoral  work  in  the 
Peoples’  Church  of  Chicago  which  he  founded 
in  1912. 
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Wyalusing 

(Continued,  from  Page  3) 
line,  until  two  of  us  ran  up  with  flashlights 
and  maneuvered  out  a 15-pound  snapping 
turtle  with  the  fly  caught  in  the  side  of  its 
leathery  neck. 

The  afternoon  I saw  for  the  first  time  my 
friend,  Ernie,  using  a spinning  outfit;  and 
how  a giant  pickerel  took  his  miniature 
spoon,  switched  ends  like  a bucking  broncho, 
then  leaped  clear  of  the  water  and  shook  its 
head  so  violently  that  the  tackle  could  not 
endure  the  strain. 

The  morning  a kindly  farmer  stepped  out 
of  a pool  when  I came  in  sight;  offered  me 
his  place  with  the  remark  that  he  couldn’t 
catch  anything  but  f allfish  anyway;  and  then 
honestly  offered  his  congratulations  when  I 
hooked  a pound  and  a half  bass  on  the  first 
cast. 

And  of  the  day  I spent  on  the  creek  with 
young  Bobby,  the  13-year-old  son  of  a friend 
and  gloried  in  the  thrills  of  the  finest  fishing, 
so  he  told  me,  of  his  life.  A day  that  began 
with  Bobby  catching  a ten-inch  rock  bass 
and  ended  with  him  getting  strike  after 
strike  until  his  limit  of  bass  was  reached, 
on  the  first  deer-hair  bass  bug  he  ever  used. 

But  here,  what  am  I doing?  Giving  away 
my  information,  one  where  I still  can  fish 
for  a day  without  seeing  half  a dozen  other 
anglers?  Telling  secrets?  Betraying  a 
friendship  built  up  through  nine  years  to- 
gether, the  stream  and  I? 

No,  friend,  not  that  at  all.  For  Wyalusing 
is  big  enough  for  both  of  us,  and  generous 
too.  I’ll  let  you  find  the  holes  for  yourself, 
learn  the  trickeries  of  the  stream  and  its 
faults  and  foibles — that  will  be  half  the  fun. 

But  bear  in  mind  this  warning — fish  for 
sport,  not  meat. 

One  more  glance  at  the  diary  before  we 
close  it  finally: 

July  11,  1941 — Four  of  us  took  a dozen  bass 
and  unnumbered  panfish  on  plugs  and  bass 
bugs  and  spinners — and  took  only  four  fish 
along  home. 

July  17-18,  1941 — Bass  and  pickerel  out 
numbered,  on  bait  and  artificial  lures  alike, 
for  a party  of  four  again— and  only  four  fish 
killed  in  two  days. 

August  7-8,  1941 — -Again  three  of  us  had  18 
fish,  and  only  a couple  taken  home  for  a 
good  friend  who  cannot  fish. 

August  21-22,  1941 — A pickerel  22  inches 
long,  two  others  slightly  smaller,  four  fine 
bass,  and  some  whopping  sunfish  and  rock 
bass.  Yet  only  a few  taken  home  for  the 
family. 

August  29,  1941 — Company  coming  from 
Cleveland,  and  I decided  to  keep  a good  mess 
this  time,  for  the  first  of  the  season.  But 
as  darkness  fell,  and  I turned  homeward, 

I had  caught  just  one  fish — a tiny  “sunny.” 

See  what  happened  when  I fished  for  meat 
instead  of  sport? 

From  even  an  old  friend  like  me  Wyal- 
using Creek  exacted  its  penalty. 


Fly  Rod  Spinners 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
tween  shaft  and  saddle  wires:  (d)  Rough 

spots  on  bead  or  saddle  wire;  (e)  Improperly 
shaped  blade  and  (f)  Bent  shaft  wire.  Care- 
ful checking  of  these  points  in  case  of  trouble 
will  locate  it  and  the  remedy  is  obvious. 


Properly  made,  a spinner  of  this  kind  will 
spin  easily  and  consistently.  It  will  spin  at 
speeds  which  seem  to  make  the  fly  barely 
move  along.  It  is  very  light  and  when  used 
comparable  to  fly  fishing.  In  fact,  this  com- 
bination can  be  fished  in  almost  the  same 
manner  as  in  wet  fly  fishing.  The  exact 
method  used  will  vary  and  everyone  soon 
evolves  his  own  way  of  fishing. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  the  most  publicized 
disadvantages  of  fly  rod  spinner  fishing. 
Namely,  that  of  the  drag  which  they  exert 
on  the  delicate  rod  tip.  Many  writers  are 
overzealous  in  warning  against  this  drag. 
Other  writers  claim  that  small  spoons  and 
variants  of  spinners  are  livelier  and  don’t 
drag  as  much.  Well,  let’s  see. 

Any  force  which  acts  on  the  rod  tip  causes 
this  drag.  The  principle  forces  are:  (a)  The 
weight  of  the  spinner;  (b)  The  rate  of  speed 
with  which  the  spinner  is  retrieved  through 
the  water;  (c)  The  rate  of  the  current  flow 
if  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  spinner 
movement,  and  (d)  The  weight  of  the  lure. 

Therefore  in  combatting  this  drag  we 
must:  (a)  make  the  spinner  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  done  in  the  spinner  illustrated 
and  described;  (b)  retrieve  slowly,  a fast 
retrieve  complicates  matters  by  increasing 
the  friction  of  the  moving  parts.  Increasing 
the  force  necessary  to  compress  the  water 
in  front  of  the  blade;  increasing  the  water 
friction,  etc.  The  forces  grow  at  an  amaz- 
ing rate  with  each  increase  in  the  spinner 
velocity;  (c)  Avoid  fishing  against  swift 
currents  as  much  as  possible.  Fish  up  and 
across.  Fishing  with  the  current,  the  spinner 
velocity  must  be  greater  than  the  current 
velocity  in  order  to  make  the  blade  turn, 
and  (d)  use  light  lures.  The  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  use  flies  designed  for 
spinner  fishing. 

The  proper  fly  for  use  with  spinners  is 
one  which  is  buoyant.  It  must  slip  through 
the  air  and  water  with  a minimum  of  re- 
sistance. It  must  possess  an  action  of  its 
own  when  in  the  water.  It  must  be  large 
enough  to  overcome  the  torque  of  the  re- 
volving blade  to  present  itself  from  traveling 
in  a vertical  circle  in  back  of  the  spinner. 


A fly  can  be  large  without  being  heavy. 
Even  a small  fly  can  have  a large  reaction 
to  the  torque  if  it  is  so  designed.  In  my 
with  a lure  designed  for  spinner  fishing  and 
matches  to  it,  it  settles  through  the  water 
slowly,  allowing  a retrieve  which  is  quite 
article  “The  Wet  Fly,”  are  given  the  descrip- 
tions and  drawings  of  three  excellent  flies  for 
use  with  spinners. 

In  this  connection  I realize  that  all  too 
many  anglers  won’t,  haven’t  the  time  or  am- 
bition or  desire  or  are  afraid  to  make  their 
own  flies.  Well,  there’s  many  things  that  I 
should  do  but  never  get  around  to  doing 
either.  However,  these  fellows  should  take 
a look  at  the  illustration  of  the  young  lady 
tying  a fly.  Perhaps  they  are  overlooking 
something.  Most  commercial  flies  are  tied 
by  girls.  Women  seem  to  have  a knack  of 
working  with  small  or  delicate  things.  They 
like  to  make  pretty  things.  In  every  home 
there  is  a nimble  fingered  woman,  be  it  a 
wife,  a sister  or  a daughter.  Why  not  ask 
or  inveigle  her  into  fly  tying?  However,  if 
your  wife  is  a fishing  widow,  don’t  let  on 
that  I suggested  anything  of  the  sort. 

A fly  must  not  be  too  bulky  or  made  in 
such  a way  as  to  interfere  with  the  water 
flow  around  the  spinner,  otherwise  the  spin- 
ner will  not  work  properly.  If  a fly  of  this 
kind  must  be  used,  increase  the  size  of  the 
spinner  until  one  is  found  which  will  work. 

A spinner  fly  is  just  a wee  bit  too  light  for 
wet  fly  fishing  in  fast  water.  This  extra 
lift  is  needed  to  overcome  the  spinner’s 
tendency  to  nosedive  to  the  bottom.  A 
proper  match  between  this  downward  pull 
and  the  fly’s  lift,  results  in  a combination 
which  can  be  fished  with  a nice  smooth 
effect.  A slow  motion  retrieve  is  necessary 
for  trout  fishing.  A trout  will  miss  a fly 
under  the  same  conditions  which  result  in 
a bass  hooking  itself  on  every  strike.  Besides, 
a fast  retrieve  may  be  injurious  to  the  rod 
tip. 

At  this  writing  it  is  believed  that  the  size 
of  the  spinner  described  is  the  smallest  size 
which  should  be  used  for  ordinary  fishing, 
particularly  on  not — too — small  trout  streams 
and  not — too — large  bass  creeks.  It  is  be- 
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lieved  that  the  size  of  the  spinner  should  in- 
crease with  the  size  of  the  water  fished. 
The  range  of  sizes  for  fly  rods  is  abruptly 
limited  above  the  size  of  our  present  spin- 
ner. If  smaller  sizes  are  used  trouble  occurs 
in  matching  the  fly  to  the  spinner.  Any  but 
the  smallest  flies  break  up  the  water  flow 
causing  the  blade  to  revolve  erratically. 
Besides,  on  small  waters  where  reason  dic- 
tates a smaller  spinner,  a spinner  is  no  more 
attractive  than  the  fly  itself.  As  mentioned 
previously,  a spinner  is  an  attractor  or  at- 
tention getter.  In  clear  small  waters  any 
moving  lure  attracts  attention  and  a spinner 
may  be  detrimental.  It’s  like  trying  to  gild 
the  lily. 

It  is  often  written  that  a spinner  attracts 
attention  because  of  the  flash  it  makes  in 
the  water.  There  is  more  to  it  than  this. 
A gold  or  a brass  or  copper  spinner  reflects 
very,  very  little  light  if  more  than  a foot 
underwater  unless  the  water  is  extraordi- 
narily clear.  In  fact  I’ve  caught  fish  using  a 
black  spinner!  Yes,  even  the  shaft  and  the 
stirrup  were  black.  Evidently  the  move- 
ment of  the  blade  plays  a considerable  part. 
Any  color  of  spinner  will  seem  black  to  a 
fish  if  the  fish  is  below  the  spinner.  Against 
certain  background  colorations  in  the  water, 
black  is  the  most  easily  seen  color.  It  seems 
almost  obvious  that  different  colors  of  spin- 
ners should  be  experimented  with  in  sec- 
tions of  the  water  where  the  background  and 
the  water  colors  change. 

A good  rule  to  remember  is  that  the  most 
easily  transmitted  color  is  the  complement- 
ary one  of  the  color  reflected.  If  the  water 
looks  blue  try  a yellow  spinner  (brass  or 
gold),  if  the  water  is  green,  try  a red  spin- 
ner (copper).  In  muddy  water  try  black. 
The  same  applies  to  the  colors  of  the  flies. 
This  premise  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  fish  see  colors  as  we  do.  It  may  be 
all  wrong  but  it  provides  a base  to  work 
from  and  use  has  proven  itself  correct  in 
a number  of  instances.  Since  white  is  a 
combination  of  all  colors,  a nickle  or  chrome 
should  be  used  by  those  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  spinner  fishing  to  carry 
colored  spinners.  It  will  serve  the  purpose 
though  not  as  effectively  as  the  colored  ones. 

In  bass  fishing  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a spinner  and  streamer  fly  combination 
arouses  the  combativeness  of  the  bass.  All  too 
well  I remember  one  instance:  There  were 
two  fellows  standing  on  a flat-toppped  rock. 
They  weren’t  fishing.  Later  they  told  me 
that  they  had  been  there  for  sometime.  I 
cast  almost  at  their  feet,  sunk  the  fly  and 
started  to  retrieve.  Usually  I would  have 
passed  up  the  spot  because  the  men  were 
clearly  visible  from  the  water  and  would 
have  put  the  fish  down.  I was  talking  to 
them  and  not  paying  much  attention  to  the 
fly  when  the  old  bronze-back  struck.  There 
was  a vicious  yank  on  the  rod  and  the  bass 
started  to  go  places.  He  caught  me  unaware 
and  soon  had  me  tangled  in  the  line.  He 
raged  in  and  out  of  the  water  and  went 
around  me  faster  than  I could  turn.  In  the 
midst  of  laughter  and  shouted  advise  I 
finally  subdued  and  landed  him.  I was 
thankful  that  day  that  I was  using  a barb- 
less hook  which  penetrated  fully  and  held. 
But  the  point  is:  that  bass  knew  that  there 
were  two  men  over  his  head  and  another 
in  the  water,  yet  he  came  charging  out  to 


slap  down  the  intruder  which  was  moving 
through  his  hole. 

Incidentally  in  speaking  of  flies  for  spinner 
fishing,  I don’t  use  winged  flies  and  think 
that  the  so-called  bass  flies  sold  for  use  with 
spinners  are  ridiculous.  Perhaps  they’ll  catch 
fish,  I don’t  know,  but  a winged  fly  and 
spinner  are  so  unnatural  that  I’d  feel  silly 
fishing  the  combination.  Hair  or  feather 
streamers  or  the  tadpole-like  flies  are  to 
be  preferred. 

Natural  appearance  of  the  lures  and  a close 
imitation  of  their  prototypes  movements  in 
the  water  is  profitable.  There  was  one  case 
where  I located  an  undercut  rock  where  the 
stream  turned.  The  deep  water  wasn’t  over 
about  four  feet  across.  I cast  into  this  hole 
and  caught  a nine  inch  smallmouth.  After 
releasing  him,  I tried  again  and  after  a 
few  casts  tied  into  a ten  incher.  I let  this 
fellow  go.  This  promised  to  be  sport  but  I 
was  puzzled  to  find  two  such  fish  in  so 
little  cover  water.  I tried  again,  wondering 
if  and  what  would  come  out  this  time.  After 
a few  minutes  of  fruitless  casting,  I almost 
gave  up  but  nevertheless  tried  casting  from 
different  angles.  Finally,  there  came  a gentle 
tug,  setting  the  hook,  I prepared  for  another 
battle.  Nothing  happened,  though  the  line 
was  taut.  I pulled  a little  and  rapped  on 
the  handle  of  the  rod.  Then  I saw  it,  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water  came  a fish. 
Up,  up  and  up  into  the  air  he  shot.  He 
churned  that  small  pool  into  a froth  before 
I landed  him.  Fifteen  inches  of  heavy  small- 
mouth bass  after  two  others  were  caught 
in  the  same  pool.  This  may  prove  some- 
thing or  other  but  it  certainly  shows  that 
the  fish  were  not  frightened  by  the  spinner; 
it  must  have  appealed  to  them. 

Another  time  was  when  I was  casting 
against  the  bank  of  the  stream  over  fast 
water.  On  one  cast  I caught  sight  of  a 
silvery  flash  arcing  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  surface  and  disappearing.  Five  times 
after  that  following  every  cast,  I saw  the 
same  performance  repeated  before  the  fish 
caught  my  fly.  A brown  trout.  That  fel- 
low’s aim  was  bad  but  he  certainly  wasn’t 
frightened  by  the  spinner  and  fly.  Though 
only  these  two  cases  are  given  there  are 
many  times  when  the  fish  come  back  for 
more. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  things  about 
spinner  fly  fishing  is  to  see  a fish  or  fishes 


following  the  lure  and  making  no  attempt 
to  take  it.  Nothing,  it  seems,  can  make  them 
strike.  To  all  appearances  their  hunger  has 
just  been  satiated  but  the  lure  is  so  at- 
tractive that  they  investigate  from  sheer 
curiosity.  This  view  received  some  con- 
firmation when  I found  a large  bass  in 
midstream  apparently  sunning  himself — if 
bass  do  such  things.  I cast  over  him,  in 
front  of  him,  in  back  of  him,  and  at  last 
I tried  to  bump  him  with  the  spinner.  He 
slowly  moved  aside  and  let  the  lure  pass  by. 
I persisted  and  he  finally  pecked  at  the  lure 
as  it  passed.  He  made  no  attempt  to  swallow 
or  kill,  simply  pecked  as  though  to  drive 
it  away.  Finally,  he  turned  tail  and  swam 
under  a rock.  He  had  taken  the  teasing 
with  the  good  naturedness  of  a well-fed 
puppy  and  now  that  he  had  had  enough  he 
moved  away. 

In  conclusion,  when  spinner  fishing  you 
probably  will  not  get  as  many  fish  as  when 
fishing  a wet  fly  but  it  usually  comes  out 
that  the  fish  which  are  caught  are  much 
bigger.  This  is  especially  true  of  trout  fish- 
ing. In  bass  fishing,  however,  many  smaller 
fish  will  be  caught.  To  prevent  harming 
these  little  fellows  I use  barbless  hooks  ex- 
clusively. Incidentally,  a barbless  hook 
hooks  easiest  and  holds,  and  may  save  a 
prize  fish.  My  article  in  Pennsylvania 
Angler  for  February,  1941,  carries  a descrip- 
tion of  a good  barbless  hook. 

Fish  a spinner  slowly  and  carefully.  Stay 
out  of  the  rushing  water,  fish  the  edges, 
both  for  the  sake  of  your  rod  and  your 
creel.  Don’t  swish  the  spinner  out  of  the 
water  at  the  start  of  a new  cast.  Bring 
the  spinner  almost  to  the  very  top  of  the 
water  before  lifting  it.  Casting  with  the 
wind  lessens  the  strain  on  the  rod  and  in- 
creases your  accuracy. 
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November  Plugging 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


Weed  beds  and  pockets  are  favored  lurking 
places  for  stream  pickerel. 

be  made  the  better  the  chance  of  taking 
pickerel. 

Mention  in  closing  relative  to  the  walleyed 
pike  in  November  may  not  be  amiss.  While, 
in  the  heat  of  summer,  these  game  fish  seem 
to  congregate  in  deep  pools  close  to  bottom, 
during  late  autumn  they  are  definitely  rovers 
in  their  quest  for  food.  Night  fishing  may 
generally  be  counted  upon  then  to  account 
for  some  fine  walleyes  for  they  are  notably 
night  feeders,  cruising  about  in  the  shallows 
in  their  foraging.  Slow  retrieve  of  the  plug 
is  in  order  now,  and  a surprising  number 
of  strikes  from  this  game  fish  may  be  had 
on  squally,  overcast  November  days.  In 
fact,  it  would  appear  that  weather  of  this 


In  ponds  and  lakes  where  this  minnow,  the 
golden  shiner,  occurs,  gold  plated  spoons  seem 
to  work  to  excellent  advantage. 

type  is  right  to  their  liking.  Trolling  with 
the  june  bug  spinner  and  night  crawler  also 
accounts  for  excellent  catches  of  walleyes 
in  our  streams  and  lakes.  Like  the  pickerel, 
these  fish  are  early  spring  spawners  and 
eggs  in  the  female  fish  are  generally  well 
developed  by  late  autumn.  Deep  running 
plugs  have  their  place  in  daytime  fishing 
for  walleyes  in  pools  and  deep  flats,  while 
those  running  closer  to  the  surface  may  often 
be  used  successfully  at  night. 

Blustery  November  still  holds  allure  for 
the  plug  caster  who  follows  his  sport  to  the 
warm  water  game  fish  season  deadline  in 
Pennsylvania. 


FINE  TURNOUT  AT 
CUMBERLAND  FIELD  DAY 

With  2500  in  attendance,  the  annual  field 
day  of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’ 
Association,  the  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s 
Protective  Association  and  the  West  Shore 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  held  at  Hempt’s 
Meadow  along  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in 
Cumberland'  County  was  a real  success  this 
year. 

Outstanding  on  the  program  was  the  rec- 
ord established  by  John  D.  Shannon,  several 


time  winner  of  the  State  live  bird  cham- 
pionship, who  broke  60  straight  on  the  wild- 
cat trap  to  retain  his  Class  A championship. 

In  the  contest  between  Captain  Hans  G. 
Olsen,  qualifier  for  the  U.  S.  Olympic  pistol 
team,  and  Ernie  Lehmer,  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania archery  champ,  the  pistol  man  de- 
feated the  crack  archer  by  a score  of  73  to 
35.  The  contest  attracted  much  interest. 

Eighty  men  shot  in  the  wildcat  event. 
George  Swartz  won  in  Class  B by  breaking 
19x25,  and  Oliver  Seipe,  New  Cumberland, 
won  Class  C with  16x25. 

Gene  Benner,  New  Cumberland,  won 
Class  A Skish  accuracy  bait  casting  with  a 
perfect  score  of  50,  and  H.  C.  Fickes,  same 
town,  was  second  with  48.  Class  B was 
won  by  Tuck  Hartman,  Lebanon  with  32, 
and  T.  L.  Mehaffie,  Harrisburg,  was  second 
with  30. 

Skish  distance  was  won  by  Tuck  Hartman, 
averaging  193  feet,  8 inches  in  5 casts  with 
the  five-eighth  ounce  plug.  William  Ecken- 
roth,  Lebanon,  averaged  176  feet  to  place 
second.  Ralph  Graden,  Colonial  Park,  won 
Class  B with  an  average  of  156  feet  4 inches 
and  T.  L.  Mehaffie,  Harrisburg,  was  third 
with  an  average  of  141  feet,  8 inches.  Wild- 
cat distance  was  won  by  William  Eckenrode 
with  a 210  feet  mark. 

In  the  pistol  shoot  Ben  Rosen,  Harrisburg, 
nosed  out  Captain  Olsen  48  to  47.  A.  Fren- 
man,  Carlisle,  was  third  with  a score  of  46. 

Ernie  Lehmer  won  Class  A archery  with  a 
score  of  256  with  30  arrows.  George  B.  Dre- 
belbis  was  second  with  224  and  John  Mc- 
Gowan, Carlisle,  was  third  with  220.  Mrs. 
Bertha  K.  Drebelbis  won  the  women’s  event 
with  a 212  and  Mrs.  Ruth  McGowan  scored 
202  for  second  place.  Lois  Lehmer,  eight- 
year- old  daughter  of  the  champion,  won  the 
novice  event  with  a score  of  183. 

R.  C.  Flowers,  Hershey,  won  the  small 
bore  shoot,  scoring  a perfect  200.  He  had  13 
shots  in  the  X ring.  Ammon  Bell,  Hummels- 
town,  was  second  with  another  perfect  score, 
having  9 shots  in  the  X ring.  W.  R.  Shearer, 
Harrisburg,  R.  D.,  was  tied  for  third  with  99, 
with  13X’s  having  won  the  shoot-off  for  that 
spot  from  C.  Rowland,  Carlisle. 

I.  H.  Kiehl,  New  Cumberland,  had  high 
score,  and  E.  E.  Schmehl,  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  low  score  in  the  lucky  target  event. 

C.  J.  Prescott,  Bainbridge,  won  the  run- 
ning rabbit  shoot  from  284  other  shooters  by 
breaking  24  straight.  This  was  a field  day 
record.  John  D.  Shannon  was  second  with 
23x25,  and  Vince  Shofmeister,  Camp  Hill, 
was  third  with  21. 

Bill  Douglas,  former  State  20-guage  skeet 
champ,  won  the  moskeet-O  event  with  8.  He 
had  been  tied  with  Earl  Alleman,  West  Fair- 
view.  Alleman  shot  7 in  the  shootoff  for 
second  place,  H.  Yingst  was  third  with  7,  R. 
M.  Porter  was  fourth  with  6,  and  Don  Bailey 
fifth  with  5. 

Ray  Guistwhite,  New  Cumberland,  with  a 
score  of  29  won  first  place  from  375  others 
who  shot  in  the  running  deer  event;  Harold 
Palmer,  Harrisburg,  R.  D.  1,  was  second  with 
26;  Peck  Myer,  Mt.  Holly,  was  third  with  20. 

John  Martin,  Harrisburg,  won  the  Class  A 
16-yard  trap  event  with  a perfect  25;  R. 
Shank  was  second  with  24,  and  Earl  Alleman 
third  with  23.  R.  Shank,  E.  Eberly  and  A. 
Binder  each  scored  21  in  Class  B with  Shank 
winning  in  the  shoot- off.  H.  E.  Huber, 


Mechanicsburg,  won  the  shoot- off  in  Class  C 
from  J.  R.  Reichert  and  H.  E.  Menger,  each 
with  original  scores  of  16. 

In  the  rising  bear,  Boyd  Fortney,  Me- 
chanicsburg, won  Class  A with  22x30;  Guy 
Clouse,  Loysville,  Class  B with  22,  and  H. 
Shaffner,  Highspire,  Class  C with  17. 


CASTING  TOURNAMENT 
WINNERS  LISTED 

The  Pittsburgh  Casting  Club  was  host  to 
the  10th  Annual  Pennsylvania  State  Casting 
Tournament  on  Sunday,  September  21,  at  its 
Highland  Park  Platform.  Some  of  the  finest 
casters  in  the  country  were  assembled  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  tests  of  skill  with  both 
bait  and  fly  rods.  They  came  from  Colum- 
bus, Zanesville,  Akron,  East  Liverpool, 
Toronto,  Erie,  Beaver  Falls,  Washington, 
Greensburg,  and  Charleroi.  Good  scores  were 
cast  as  the  weather  was  perfect  with  no  wind 
and  comfortable  temperature.  John  Thomp-  j 
son  of  Toronto,  Ohio,  cast  a perfect  score  of 
100  in  the  wet  fly.  John  was  a real  dark 
horse  and  his  performance  was  therefore 
exceptional.  Russel  Smith  of  Zanesville, 
editor  of  the  official  casting  columns  of  The  ' 
Outdoorsman,  tied  Clyde  Marshall  of  East  j 1 
Liverpool  with  a 95  in  the  Dry  Fly  but  lost  j 
the  cast  off.  He  also  tied  Nelson  Lang  of 
Pittsburgh  with  a 98  score  in  the  % ounce  i 
weight  accuracy  and  lost  that  cast  off.  { 
Howard  Adrian  of  East  Liverpool  came  | 
through  with  a 99  score  in  the  popular  plug  j 
event,  setting  a new  State  Tournament  rec-  ! 
ord. 

Excellent  prizes  were  provided  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Casting  Club  and  the  ladies  of 
the  club  set  up  a free  lunch  for  the  con- 
testants that  was  most  enjoyable. 

The  popularity  of  Tournament  casting  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  66  contestants  en- 
tered the  various  events.  Following  are  the  j 
results: 

Wet  Fly  Accuracy — Class  “A” — 1st,  Paul 
Thompson,  Toronto,  Ohio,  score  100,  prize  24 
quarts  of  Motor  Oil;  2d,  John  Bauer,  Akron, 
Ohio,  score  99,  prize  Delta  Power  Light;  and 
3d,  Russel  Smith,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  score  99, 
prize  Electric  Toaster. 

Class  “B” — 1st,  Mildred  Shook,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  score  97,  prize  Delta  Power  Light;  2d, 
Chas.  Golden,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  score  96, 
prize  Electric  Toaster;  and  3d,  Ray  Kinsey,  j 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  score  96,  prize  Electric 
Sandwich  Grill. 

Class  “C” — 1st,  J.  B.  Thompson,  Toronto, 
Ohio,  score  92,  prize  Electric  Toaster;  2d, 

M.  M.  Moats,  Akron,  Ohio,  score  90,  prize 
Electric  Sandwich  Grill;  and  3d,  Chas.  Alt- 
vater,  Pittsburgh,  score  87,  prize  Karv  Master  : 
Knife. 

Distance  Fly — Class  “A” — 1st,  Russel 

Smith,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  L.  C.  135,  Av.  134.3, 
prize  Portable  Ice  Refrigerator;  2d,  C.  W. 
Marshall,  East  Liverpool,  L.  C.  134,  Av.  132.6, 
prize  Five  Cell  Eveready  Flashlight;  and  3d, 
Paul  Thompson,  Toronto,  Ohio,  L.  C.  120,  Av. 
118,  prize  Thermos  Jug. 

Dry  Fly  Accuracy- — Class  “A” — 1st,  C.  W. 
Marshall,  East  Liverpool,  score  95,  prize  j 
Navigator  Electric  Clock;  2d,  Russel  Smith, 
Zanesville,  score  95,  prize  IV2  gallons  Zerex;  j 
and  3d,  Karl  Breitenbach,  Pittsburgh,  score 
93,  prize  Electric  Toaster. 
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Class  “B” — John  Bauer,  Akron,  score  92, 
prize  1%  gallons  Zerex;  2d,  U.  J.  Bauer, 
Akron,  score  91,  prize  Electric  Toaster;  and 
3d,  Wayne  Duke,  Homestead,  score  91,  prize 
Five  Cell  Eveready  Flashlight. 

Class  “C” — Mrs.  Clyde  Marshall,  East  Liv- 
erpool, score  90,  prize  Electric  Toaster;  2d, 

M.  M.  Moats,  Akron,  score  88,  prize  Five 
Cell  Eveready  Flashlight;  and  3d,  J.  B. 
Thompson,  Toronto,  score  87,  prize  Thermos 
Jug. 

Ladies  % Ounce  Accuracy — 1st,  Mrs.  Clyde 
Marshall,  East  Liverpool,  score  93,  prize  Car- 
nival Toaster;  2d,  Thelma  Crawford,  Char- 
leroi, score  91,  prize  Electric  Hair  Dryer;  and 
3d,  Mrs.  U.  J.  Bauer,  Akron,  score  90,  prize 
Karv  Master  Knife. 

Junior  % Ounce  Accuracy — 1st,  John 
Bauer,  Akron,  score  92,  prize  Shakespeare 
Criterion  Reel;  and  2d,  Warren  Shephard, 
Pittsburgh,  score  90,  prize  Tackle  Box. 

All  the  prizes  in  this  event  were  donated 
by  C.  W.  Ward,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Casting  Club,  who  will  also  present  the  win- 
ning Junior  with  a silver  loving  cup. 

% Ounce  Weight  Accuracy — 1st,  Nelson 
Lang,  Pittsburgh,  score  98,  prize  Coleman 
Gasoline  Lantern;  2d,  Russel  Smith,  Zanes- 
ville, score  98,  prize  Carnival  Toaster;  and 
3d,  T.  E.  Ganier,  Washington,  score  95,  prize 
Electric  Sandwich  Grill. 

Class  “B” — 1st,  Willard  Brown,  Beaver 
Falls,  score  95,  prize  Carnival  Toaster;  2d, 

N.  J.  Bauer,  Akron,  score  93,  prize  Electric 
Sandwich  Grill;  and  3d,  Mrs.  Clyde  Marshall, 
East  Liverpool,  score  92,  prize  Karv  Master 
Knife. 

Class  “C” — 1st,  R.  T.  Kimmel,  Greensburg, 
score  94,  prize  Electric  Sandwich  Grill;  2d, 
H.  Crawford,  Charleroi,  score  89,  prize  Karv 
Master  Knife;  and  3d,  Ed.  Wright,  Charleroi, 
score  87,  prize  Vacuum  Bottle. 

% Ounce  Plug  Accuracy — Class  “A” — 1st, 
Howard  Adrian,  East  Liverpool,  score  99, 
prize  Table  Lamp;  2d,  Paul  Thompson, 
Toronto,  score  96,  prize  Shakespeare  Wonder 
Reel;  and  3d,  Wm.  Behnen,  Columbus,  score 
96,  prize  1%  gallons  Zerex. 

Class  “B” — C.  E.  Kimmel,  Greensburg, 
score  96,  prize  1 % gallons  Zerex;  2d,  Ed. 
Wright,  Charleroi,  score  96,  prize  Electric 
Toaster;  and  3d,  C.  Warrick,  Greensburg, 
score  94,  prize  Silex  Coffee  Maker. 

Class  “C” — H.  D.  Shipe,  Charleroi,  score  91, 
prize  Electric  Toaster;  2d,  Fred  Simpson, 
Pittsburgh,  score  89,  prize  Silex  Coffee 
Maker;  and  3d,  Mrs.  Ed.  Wright,  Charleroi, 
score  86,  prize  Thermos  Jug. 

The  Pittsburgh  Casting  Club  wishes  to 
express  its  appreciation  of  the  many  individ- 
ual members  whose  cash  donations  enabled 
the  Prize  Committee  to  select  such  excellent 
prizes  for  this  Tournament. 


ADOPT  RESOLUTION  ON 
FISH  STOCKING 

The  Freeport  Sportsemen’s  Club  at  its 
September  meeting  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved:  That  the  Armstrong  County 

Sportsmen’s  League  respectfully  request  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  in  all  future  plantings 
of  fish  in  this  county,  our  fish  warden  shall 
be  notified,  instead  of  any  individual  club 
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as  heretofore,  and  that  he,  the  fish  warden, 
shall  have  full  charge  of  such  plantings 
and  that  he  shall  specify  where  the  fish  are 
to  be  placed  and  the  numbers  to  be  planted 
at  the  specified  places.  Furthermore,  the 
fish  warden  shall  notify  the  interested  clubs 
and  request  such  help  from  any  of  them 
that  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Resolved:  That  all  requests  for  fish  for 

stocking  purposes  for  any  waters  in  Arm- 
strong County  shall  be  made  through  the 
Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s  League,  in- 
stead of  by  the  individual  clubs  as  here- 
tofore, in  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  to 
unify  our  county  organization. 

Resolved:  That  the  Armstrong  County 

Sportsmen’s  League  respectfully  request  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Buffalo  Creek  be 
closed  to  all  fishing  from  the  first  day  of 
March  till  the  fifteenth  day  of  April  of 
each  year,  in  that  zone  which  is  now  classi- 
fied as  a trout  stream.  This  closed  zone  shall 
be  from  that  section  of  the  stream  known 
as  Otter  Hole,  about  one  mile  below  Boggs- 
ville,  upstream  to  the  source. 
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Here  Is  How  You  Can  Help 

1.  Smoking:  Smoke  only  while  stopping 
in  a safe  place,  clear  of  all  inflammable  ma- 
terial; never  while  traveling  in  the  woods. 

2.  Matches:  Be  sure  your  match  is  out. 
Break  it  in  two  before  you  throw  it  away, 

3.  Tobacco:  Be  sure  that  pipe  ashes  and 
cigar  or  cigarette  stubs  are  dead  before 
throwing  them  away.  Never  throw  them 
into  brush,  leaves,  or  needles. 

4.  Making  camp:  Before  building  a fire 
scrape  away  all  inflammable  material  from 
a spot  5 feet  in  diameter.  Dig  a hole  in  the 
center  and  in  it  build  your  camp  fire.  Keep 
your  fire  small.  Never  build  it  against  trees 
or  logs  or  near  brush. 

5.  Breaking  camp:  Never  break  camp 
until  your  fire  is  out — dead  out. 

6.  How  to  put  out  a camp  fire:  Stir  the 
coals  while  soaking  them  with  water.  T urn 
small  sticks  and  drench  both  sides.  Wet 
the  ground  around  the  fire.  Be  sure  the 
last  spark  is  dead. 

7.  Brush  burning:  Never  burn  slash  or 
brush  in  windy  weather  or  while  there  is 
the  slightest  danger  that  the  fire  will  get 
away. 

8.  Extinguish  any  small  fires  you  can. 
Report  all  fires  to  the  nearest  warden  or 
ranger. 

^r 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

FOREST  SERVICE 

«ro  8 — 9730 

WILDLIFE  WEEK  SET  FOR 
APRIL  12,  ‘42 

The  fifth  annual  observance  of  National 
Wildlife  Restoration  Week  by  conservation- 
ists throughout  the  nation  will  be  held  from 
April  12  through  April  18,  1942,  David  A. 
Aylward,  president,  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation, Washington,  D.  C.,  announced. 

Begun  by  presidential  proclamation  in 
1938  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  con- 
serving and  restoring  America’s  wildlife  and 
natural  resources,  the  annual  observance 
now  unites  more  than  10,000,000  men  and 
women,  members  of  some  36,000  organiza- 
tions in  a common  cause. 

An  annual  feature  of  National  Wildlife 
Restoration  Week  is  the  issuance  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  Stamps. 

Wildlife  Week  in  1941  was  marked  by  the 
official  inauguration  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  to 
place  educational  booklets  on  conservation 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
in  public  schools  throughout  the  nation. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  a non- 
partisan, non-profit,  non-political  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  1936  through  the  leader- 
ship of  Jay  N.  “Ding”  Darling,  often  called 
America’s  foremost  conservationist. 
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BLAIR  ASSOCIATION 
HAS  FINE  RECORD 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  have  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year:  Wm.  Templeton, 
who  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
many  sportsmen’s  organizations  in  Blair 
County  as  well  as  being  chairman  of  the 
Blair  County  Unit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  for  several 
years  was  elected  president;  Jas.  Wilson, 
vice-president;  Harry  Brennen,  second  vice- 
president;  Geo.  M.  Aurandt,  recording  sec- 
retary; Jas.  A.  Yon,  Sr.,  membership  secre- 
tary; and  Jas.  A.  Yon,  Jr.,  treasurer.  The 
directors  are  Jas.  Saleme,  E.  D.  Calvert,  Roy 
E.  Keller,  O.  J.  Evans,  C.  S.  Taylor,  Ray 
Marsden,  Geo.  Fluke,  J.  M.  Davis  and  Max 
Harshbarger.  Chester  B.  Wray  was  elected 
solicitor  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  has  just  completed  one  of 
the  most  successful  years  in  its  history,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  and 
finance.  A considerable  reforestation  program 
has  been  carried  out  during  the  past  two 
years,  more  than  10,000  evergreen  and  food 
bearing  trees  having  been  planted  in  Blair 
County  by  this  group.  Through  its  efforts, 
the  game  feeding  program  for  the  county 
was  revised,  a certain  territory  being  assigned 
to  each  club  in  the  county,  thereby  causing 
a wider  distribution  of  feed  with  no  over- 
lapping and  a considerable  saving  in  game 
food  as  a result. 

An  educational  program  is  now  being  set 
up  through  cooperation  of  the  Altoona  School 
District  for  instruction  in  rifle  shooting  and 
the  proper  handling  of  fire-arms.  Classes  in 
Nature  study  and  conservation  of  wildlife  in 
all  its  forms  will  be  conducted  on  the  club 
grounds  in  Riggles  Gap  which  is  ideally 
suited  for  this  purpose. 

The  Club  has  just  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modem 
rifle  ranges  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
60  firing  points  for  all  of  the  three  ranges  of 
50  yards,  50  meters,  and  100  yards.  On  this 
range  on  September  27  and  28,  was  held  the 
Pennsylvania  Small  Bore  Rifle  Championship 
Tournament,  in  which  more  than  100  of  the 
top-notch  rifle  shooters  from  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware, Ohio,  Connecticut  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia competed.  In  one  match,  three  com- 
petitors equaled  the  world’s  record  of  400- 
38X  out  of  a possible  score  of  400-40X.  This 
was  the  largest  event  of  this  kind  ever  held 
in  Blair  County.  More  than  three  thousand 
people  viewed  the  matches  during  the  two 
days.  Many  medals,  prizes  and  trophies  were 
awarded  the  successful  competitors.  Chief  of 
these  was  the  Frank  A.  Hoppe  Trophy  which 
was  won  by  State  Champion  Walter  Scott  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  the  presentation  being  made 
by  Wm.  Templeton.  Another  feature  of  this 
event  which  won  the  unanimous  acclaim  of 
all  visiting  competitors  was  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  spacious  club  house  coupled  with 
the  service  rendered  by  the  Ladies’  Auxil- 
iary, who  served  over  400  hot  meals  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hundreds  of  sandwiches  and  gal- 
lons of  milk,  soup  and  coffee.  The  officials 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  who  were 
present  to  supervise  the  shooting  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  praise  of  the  range  and  com- 
plimented the  committee  highly  upon  the 


Courtesy  Allentown  Call. 
Wilbur  Moser,  Allentown,  with  the  22  inch,  3 
pounds  15  ounces  brown  trout  he  caught  last 
season  in  the  Little  Lehigh,  Lehigh  County,  on 
a minnow. 

manner  in  which  it  was  operated.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  John  Kaylor,  Robert 
Barry,  Jas.  Wilson,  T.  G.  Crain,  Albert  John- 
son, Sr.,  and  Wm.  Luke. 


FRENCH  BEAGLES  WIN 
AT  OUTING 

A judge  and  his  son  won  quoit  pitching 
honors;  daughters  of  a former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  won  prizes  exhibiting  dogs  at  the 
annual  show  and  a Norristown  realtor 
proved  his  skill  at  casting  at  the  outing  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association. 

Ideal  weather  favored  the  event  at  the 
Graterford  penitentiary  picnic  grounds  of  the 
sportsmen  and  a clambake  climaxed  the  day’s 
program. 

President  Judge  Harold  G.  Knight  and  his 
son,  Assistant  District  Attorney  Harold  G. 
Knight,  Jr.,  took  the  quoit  honors  by  defeat- 
ing John  Rorer  and  Jack  Dale  in  the  finals. 

In  the  dog  show,  Jeanne  and  Huberta 
French,  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hansell 
French  of  Collegeville,  each  won  firsts  with 
beagles  while  “Flukie  Harris,”  a Chesapeake 
Bay  retriever  exhibited  by  Harper  Bean,  at- 
tracted much  interest. 

Dr.  Harry  B.  Steinbach  of  Blue  Bell  was 
judge  of  the  show  and  Reuben  Schall  as- 
sisted as  ring  steward. 

Trapshooting,  in  charge  of  Joe  Ulmer, 
attracted  a large  field,  including  Mrs.  Fred 
Hess,  former  state  women’s  champion. 

On  the  shootoff  for  second  prize  in  Class  A, 
Leon  Kohl,  Norristown  realtor  who  pre- 
viously had  won  the  distance  casting  honors 
in  that  competition,  broke  25  straight  as  Mrs. 
Hess  shattered  22  blue  rocks  and  Lerey 
Schultz  smashed  21. 

Charley  Todd  won  high  over  all  and  was 
eliminated  from  the  class  trophies. 

Todd  broke  48  targets.  Oscar  Wilde 
smashed  46.  D.  Householder  and  W.  Wil- 
liams tied  for  Class  B honors  at  44  targets. 
T.  Carroll  has  a 40  for  Class  C. 


Fred  Hess,  Todd,  Schultz,  Bill  Williams, 
Kohl  and  Ulmer  tied  on  the  protection  race, 
all  breaking  their  targets.  On  the  toss, 
Schultz  and  Williams  won  the  trophy. 


k 

1 


G.  Eisenberg  won  the  trophy  for  the  Me-  ; 
Shee  shoot  with  eight  straight.  Adolf  Muller  j 
and  his  son,  Eugene,  were  first  and  second,  j 
respectively,  in  the  splashboard  event. 


Martin  Horn,  George  Sinclair  and  Joe 
Ulmer  were  members  of  the  committee  ar-  [ 
ranging  the  event. 


Other  results: 


a 


Dog  Show 


Female  beagles — 1,  Perkiomen  Vixon,  t 
owned  by  Jeanne  French;  2,  Perkiomen 
Squaw,  owned  by  Polly  French;  3,  Tip  Toe, 
owned  by  Huberta  French. 

Puppy  beagles — 1,  Perkiomen  Mohawk  (10 
weeks  old),  owned  by  Huberta  French. 

Male  beagles — 1,  Rocky,  owned  by  J.  John 
Wilde. 

English  setters — 1,  Don,  owned  by  Harper 
Bean;  2,  Robin,  owned  by  Ernest  Heim. 

Chesapeake  Bay  retrievers — 1,  Flukie  Har- 
ris,  owned  by  Harper  Bean. 

Pointers — 1,  Pepper,  owned  by  Reubin  r 
Schall. 


Quoits 

Judge  Harold  G.  Knight  and  his  son,  Har- 
old G.  Knight,  Jr.,  won  in  the  quoit  tourna- 
ment by  defeating  John  Rorer  and  Jack  Dale 
in  the  finals. 

Casting 

Distance — 1,  Leon  Kohl,  142  feet;  2,  Harold 
C.  Fratt,  140  feet. 

Accuracy — 1,  Reubin  Schall,  84  points; 
2,  Walter  Fratt,  83  points. 


PERKIOMEN  CLUB  HAS 
SNAKE  CONTEST 

After  holding  outdoor  recreational  sessions 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion held  its  September  session  in  its  regular 
headquarters,  Borough  Hall,  Schwenksville, 
when  50  members  were  in  attendance. 

The  game  committee  reported  featured 
vermin  contest  entries  for  the  past  month,  as 
follows:  Raymond  Landis,  25  snake  tails;  C. 
Force,  9 snake  tails,  and  Wm.  Weirman,  22 
snake  tails. 

One  bass  and  one  catfish  were  entered  in 
the  fishing  contest  by  Wm.  Weirman.  The 
fish  committee  report  also  informed  the 
sportsmen  that  two  truckloads  of  fish — black 
bass — were  released  in  the  Perkiomen, 
Branch  and  Skippack  creeks. 

During  the  course  of  the  indoor  session  the 
results  of  the  recent  casting  tournament 
were  announced,  as  follows:  1st,  Lansdale 
Sportsmen’s  Club;  2d,  Lower  Merion  Rod 
and  Gun  Club;  tie  for  3d  place,  Dover  Fish- 
ing Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Penna. 
State  Fish  and  Game  Association;  4th  Perk- 
iomen Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association.  In- 
dividual high  scores  found  Barney  Berlinger, 
former  University  of  Pennsylvania  all- 
around  athlete,  and  Linford  Stevens,  Kulps- 
ville  angler,  tied  with  29  points  each;  Ander- 
son, of  Lower  Merion,  was  second  with  28% 
points,  while  Ernest  Jenkins,  also  of  Lower 
Merion,  was  third,  with  a total  of  28  points. 


1941 
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CLUB  LEASES  FISHING  RIGHTS 

Three  men  who  own  farms  in  East  Rock- 
hill  Township  agreed  to  give  members  of  the 
Branch  Valley  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation the  right  to  fish  in  the  stream  cross- 
ing their  properties  during  a special  ten  year 
lease. 

Announcement  of  the  agreement  was 
made  at  a meeting  of  the  organization  in 
Fraternity  Temple,  Perkasie,  when  Clarence 
Mumbauer  submitted  a complete  report  of 
activities  for  this  year.  Mr.  Mumbauer  told 
how  a new  dam  had  been  built  this  year  at 
a point  along  the  northeast  branch  of  the 
Perkiomen  Creek. 

A.  F.  Beck,  of  Perkasie,  offered  to  supply 
stone  for  construction  of  a similar  dam 
nearby.  He  is  one  of  the  three  farmers  sign- 
ing the  ten-year  lease.  The  others  are  Amos 
Bryan  and  O.  S.  Keeler.  The  leases  specify 
that  entry  to  the  creek  must  be  made  with- 
out damaging  the  properties. 

Mr.  Mumbauer  showed  pictures  taken 
while  the  dam  was  being  built. 

Nelson  O.  Fretz,  who  presided  over  the 
meeting,  reported  that  pheasants  and  rabbits 
are  plentiful  in  this  vicinity.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  membership  committee,  there 
are  483  members  in  the  organization  now; 
twenty-eight  were  received  during  the  eve- 
ning. 

Lester  Frederick,  the  treasurer,  reported 
that  $83  remains  in  the  social  fund.  Another 
report  submitted  showed  that  a benefit  held 
recently  netted  the  association  $91. 

The  forestry  committee  notified  members 
that  1,000  trees  were  planted  on  the  Arthur 
Lawrence  tract,  South  Perkasie. 

Concerning  the  offer  of  stone  and  the  use 
of  the  Beck  property  for  building  a dam,  the 
association  decided  in  favor  of  the  project 
and  work  will  begin  soon. 


URGES  PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST 
FOREST  FIRES 

A warning  to  all  sportsmen,  motorists, 
campers  and  hikers  to  take  every  precaution 
to  prevent  forest  fires  was  issued  by  I.  R. 
Watts,  Servicing  Director  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Because  of  the  drought  prevalent  through- 
out the  Northeast,  forest  fires  lurk  as  a 
potential  threat  to  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try it  was  pointed  out.  Particularly  affected 
are  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Maine. 

In  the  East  forest  fires  occur  mainly  during 
the  spring  and  fall;  in  the  West,  generally 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  These  are 
the  danger  seasons,  and  droughts  pave  the 
way  for  forest  fires,  Mr.  Watts  indicated. 

When  a similar  drought  occurred  last 
spring,  over  1,302,430  acres  of  forest  land 
were  burned  throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  month  of  April  alone. 

This  acreage  translated  into  equivalent 
board  feet  means  that  about  289,139,460  board 
feet  of  timber  were  consumed  by  flames,  or 
enough  lumber  to  house  192,759  American 


Barney  Berlinger  of  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Association  and  former  all- 
round University  of  Pennsylvania  athlete,  who 
won  the  % ounce  plug  distance  event  in  the  1940 
MAACC  tournament. 

boys  reporting  under  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

With  the  opening  of  the  hunting  season, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  warns  hunt- 
ers to  be  especially  careful  about  starting 
fires. 


WILL  STOCK  TROUT  IN 
BUFFALO  CREEK 

Under  the  guidance  of  W.  A.  Ashe,  District 
Attorney,  and  President  of  the  Sportsmen’s 
League,  the  campaign  to  secure  the  reclassi- 
fication of  Buffalo  Creek  from  a bass  to  a 
trout  stream  has  been  brought  to  a success- 
ful conclusion.  At  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
harmonious  meeting  of  Sportsmen’s  Club 
representatives  ever  held  in  the  Kittanning 
District,  Mr.  Ashe  culminated  his  successful 
campaign  with  the  introduction  of  C.  A. 
French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  who 
made  the  official  announcement  that  Buffalo 
Creek  would  be  reclassified  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  happy  sportsmen  pres- 
ent representing  Armstrong,  Allegheny, 
Butler  and  Westmoreland  Counties. 


Although  we  may  not  have  the  equivalent 
of  “Fisherman’s  Paradise,”  thanks  to  Mr. 
French  and  the  Fish  Commission,  by  means 
of  their  splendid  cooperation,  the  fishermen 
of  this  district  will  have  a stream  near  at 
hand  where  it  will  be  possible  to  tangle  with 
a tackle  bursting  brown  or  rainbow  trout. 

Mr.  French  has  graciously  agreed  to  make 
this  dream  of  our  Ike  Waltons  come  true  in 
the  spring  of  1942  when  the  Buffalo  Creek 
will  be  heavily  stocked  with  large  legal 
brown  and  rainbow  trout. 


The  swimbladder  of  a fish  is  one  of  its  most 
interesting  organs,  and  perhaps  performs  a 
greater  variety  of  functions  than  any  other.  It 
serves  as  an  organ  of  respiration  in  some  fishes 
who  draw  upon  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the 
swimbladder  for  breathing  purposes,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  enter  water  areas  of  low  oxy- 
gen content  without  being  asphyxiated.  Fur- 
thermore, if  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, the  swimbladder  causes  the  fish  automat- 
ically to  rise  to  higher  levels  of  lower  carbon 
dioxide  content — thus  serving  as  a sort  of 
safety  valve.  In  some  species  of  fishes  the 
swimbladder  also  appears  to  serve  as  an  addi- 
tional hearing  aid. 


By  the  rapid  contraction  of  a muscle  in 
close  contact  with  the  air  bladder  which  acts 
as  a resonator,  some  fishes  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a drumming  sound,  and  from  this  fac- 
ulty has  arisen  the  name  of  drumfishes  as 
applied  to  certain  members  of  the  family 
Sciaenidae.  Both  sexes  of  the  croaker,  or 
hardhead,  are  capable  of  producing  this  sound. 
In  the  black  and  red  drums,  the  spot  or  Lafay- 
ette, and  the  squeteagues  or  sea  trouts,  the 
drumming  muscle  is  present  only  in  the  males, 
while  in  other  species  the  drumming  muscle 
and  air  bladder  are  absent  in  both  the  male 
and  female. 


The  midshipman  fish  is  so  named  because  it 
has  rows  of  luminous  silvery  spots  on  the  body, 
which  are  likened  to  the  buttons  on  a mid- 
shipman’s uniform. 


Salmon  have  been  found  in  waters  varying 
from  the  freezing  point  to  70°F. 


“Did  you  ever  see  a gang  like  that  before — 
moving  right  in  on  us  like  that?”  complained 
Earl. 

“I  suppose  they  just  didn’t  know  better,”  I 
suggested. 

“You  just  think  they  didn’t,”  answered  Earl. 
Then  he  added:  “Well,  maybe  they  didn’t. 
There  are  dumb  clucks  like  that.” 

Just  about  then  I thought  maybe  somebody 
ought  to  write  a book  on  etiquette  for  trout 
fishermen. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
"Pennsylvania  Angler." 

Please  Check  Name 

(Print  Name) 

□ New  Street  and  Number 

□ Renewal  City 
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HERE  and  THERE 

■n  anglerdom 

By  BOB  HANSON 


Dan  Paterlini  of  Charleroi  scored  a fine 
catch  of  Allegheny  River  smallmouth  bass  on 
plug  while  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Tidioute. 
Four  smallmouths  were  taken,  the  largest 
1814  inches,  weight  3 pounds  4 ounces,  an- 
other 17%  inches,  weight  3 pounds,  and  a 
third,  16%  inches,  weight  2 pounds  2 ounces. 


Fres  Lash  of  Reading  reports  excellent 
fishing  for  walleyed  pike  while  vacationing 
at  Lake  Wallenpaupack  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. A number  of  fine  walleyed  pike,  sev- 
eral of  them  measuring  20  inches  in  length, 
were  taken  on  the  9 foot  fly  rod.  Night- 
crawlers  were  used  as  bait,  he  reports. 


With  extremely  low  water  in  virtually  all 
state  streams,  watersnakes  and  other  natural 
predators  on  fish  life  ranked  as  a serious 
menace  to  fish  life  during  the  drought. 
According  to  Clayt  Peters  of  Lykens,  whose 
splendid  articles  have  long  been  welcomed 
by  the  Angler,  Mack  Schoffstall  of  Lykens 
killed  a 38  inch  watersnake  on  Powell’s 
Creek,  Dauphin  County,  that,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  a 10  inch  brown  trout. 


G.  E.  Spinney,  acting  forest  supervisor  in 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  information  relative  to 
streams  in  that  area  of  the  state:  “In  revis- 
ing the  Cooperative  Stream  Stocking  Plan 
for  Allegheny  National  Forest,  the  State  and 
Federal  technicians  participating  have  this 
interesting  sidelight  to  offer.  Of  the  200  or 
more  streams  on  Allegheny  National  Forest 
important  enough  to  have  a separate  map 
name,  approximately  one  fourth  have  been 
named  after  animals.  The  wolf  has  been 
most  honored  with  six  streams  bearing  his 
name.  The  raccoon  is  second  with  four 
namesakes  shortened  to  “Coon.”  The  deer 
has  not  been  forgotten  with  Deer  Lick,  Buck 
Lick  and  Doe  Run  appearing  several  times. 
Names  of  game  animals  have  been  used  six- 
teen times,  fur  bearers  thirteen,  other  mam- 
mals three  and  birds  ten.  Names  of  fish  and 
snakes  also  appear.” 


From  Warden  William  Mcllnay  of  Everett 
comes  word  that  Andrew  Zadorla  of  Johns- 
town scored  a fine  catch  of  smallmouth  bass 
at  the  mouth  of  Dunnings  Creek  below  Bed- 
ford. Included  in  the  catch  were  a 16  inch 
and  two  12  inch  fish. 


Three  Mifflin  County  anglers,  George 
Harbst,  Earl  Goss  and  Nolan  Musser,  of 
Burnham,  scored  a fine  catch  of  big  carp  on 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Their  total  catch  was  21  fish,  Harbst  catch- 
ing six,  Goss  seven  and  Musser  eight. 


Jackie  Wenrich,  3%  years  old,  grandson  of 
George  Michaels,  Harrisburg,  displays  the  fine 
llVz  inch,  314  pound  largemouth  bass  that 
Michaels  caught  this  season  in  Wildwood  Lake, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Capitol  City. 

Warden  G.  Max  Noll  of  Montrose  reports 
the  taking  of  a big  eel  in  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Wyalusing 
by  Lester  Baysore  of  Muncy.  The  eel,  meas- 
uring 36%  inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of 
6%  inches  and  weighed  four  pounds.  Its 
stomach  was  found  to  contain  two  large 
crayfish  and  a three  inch  smallmouth  bass. 
Worm  was  the  bait  used.  Randall  Cochrane 
of  Rush,  caught  a big  carp  on  doughball  in 
the  same  section  of  the  river.  His  catch  was 
33  inches  in  length,  22%  inches  in  girth  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  20%  pounds.  Twenty- 
three  minutes  were  required  to  land  the  fish 
on  a casting  rod.  A 34  inch  carp  with  a 
girth  of  23  inches  and  weighing  21  pounds 
was  caught  at  the  same  location  on  doughball 
by  Francis  Pickett  of  Rush. 


One  of  the  finest  examples  of  sportsman- 


ship to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Angler 
is  the  following  report  from  Warden  Frank 
Sanda  of  Steelton.  E.  L.  Shireman  of  Middle- 
town  has  caught  over  200  bass  since  the 
opening  of  the  season.  The  fish  ranged  in 
length  in  most  instances  from  10  to  15  inches 
and  he  killed  only  jive  jish,  returning  the 
balance  to  the  stream.  Only  once  this  year 
did  he  go  out  without  catching  any  fish  and 
only  five  bass  caught  were  under  legal  size. 
Shireman  scored  his  catches  on  live  bait 
and  did  his  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
between  Hill  Island  and  York  Haven  Dam. 


From  Warden  Horace  Pyle  comes  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  catches  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  the  State.  Harry  Wilson  of  Media 
caught  a largemouth  bass  in  Springton  Res- 
ervoir, Delaware  County,  that  measured  21 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  4%  pounds.  A 
17  inch  largemouth,  having  a girth  of  11 
inches  and  tipping  the  scales  at  three  pounds 
was  caught  in  the  upper  Downingtown  Brick 
Yard  Pond  by  C.  H.  Gittle  of  Downingtown. 
Charles  Lockner  of  West  Chester  caught  a 
brown  trout  in  June  in  Pocopson  Creek, 
Chester  County,  that  was  20%  inches  in 
length,  had  a girth  of  10%  inches  and 
weighed  three  pounds  one  ounce.  A 15% 
inch  largemouth  bass  caught  by  Earl  H. 
Smith,  R.  D.  2,  Coatesville  on  plug,  had  a 
girth  of  11%  inches  and  weighed  2 pounds 
10  ounces. 


One  of  the  finest  smallmouth  bass  to  be 
caught  in  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Jun- 
iata River  this  season  was  landed  by  Mrs. 
Harry  J.  Miller  of  Huntingdon,  according  to 
Warden  Link  Lender  of  Bellwood.  Mrs. 
Miller’s  catch  measured  20%  inches  in  length 
and  tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds  8 ounces. 
It  was  taken  on  a minnow.  Lender  also  re- 
ports that  Albert  Pluff  of  Altoona  took  a 
21  inch  smallmouth  on  a nightcrawler  in 
the  Branch. 


Plugging  in  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hill  Island,  Charles  Faust  and 
Frank  Zell  of  Middletown  caught  seven  bass 
ranging  in  length  from  10  to  13  inches,  re- 
turning all  fish  to  the  water.  A fine  large- 
mouth bass  was  taken  on  chub  by  “Chubby” 
Horning  of  Middletown  in  the  same  section 
of  the  river,  Sanda  reports.  It  was  21% 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  5 pounds  2 
ounces. 


H.  L.  White  of  Lebanon  scored  with  a fine 
smallmouth  bass  in  the  Swatara  Creek  this 
season.  The  fish,  18  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  three  pounds,  was  taken  on  a 
shiner. 
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ILL  BET  THIS 
BIRD  WILL  BE  PLENTY 
TOUGH/  1 CHASED 
\T  ALL  OVER 
GRANDPAS  FARM 


IT'S  NOT  AS 
TOUGH  AS  ILL 
BE  IF  YOU  SPILL 
ANYTHING  ON 
THE  TA&LE 

fV  <*V 


DID  YOU  TELL 
THEM  ABOUT 
THE  ONE  THAT 
GOT  AWAY? 
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ILL  BET  A 
PLUG  NICKEL  HE 
SNITCHED  IT 
OFF  A SOMEBODY 
ELSES  FARM/ 


SHUCKS’  VO 
SOONER  THIS 
WOULD  BE  A 
FISH  FRY.' 
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GRACIOUS/ 

WHO  EVER  HEARD 
OF  FISH  FOR 

THANKSGIVING? 


\ \ 


WELL, THERE'S 
SOMETHING  FISHY 
WHEN  ELMORE 
INVITES  THE  GANG 
FOR  A FREE  MEAL/ 
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AT  LEAST  WE 
CAN  BE  THANKFUlJ 
WE  DON'T  HAVE 
TO  WAIT  FOR 
ELMORE  TO 
/CATCH  OUR  MEAL' 


DO  YOU  WEAR 
RED  FLANNELS? 
I UNDERSTAND 
THEY  MAKE 
SWELL  BAIT? 


WHAT?/ 
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CAN  I HAVE 
A LOCK  OF 
YOUR  HAIR. 
MISS  PRIM? 
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WHAT  WORRIES  ME 
IS  1 CAN  NEVER  DE- 
CIDE WHAT  TIME  OF 
NIGHT  IS  BEST  FOR 
WHAT  KIND 
OF  FISHING?  ^ 

ftf 

WHAT  WORRIES  ME  IS 
HOW  TO  GET  OUT  OF 
THE  HOUSE  ANY  TIME 
NIGHT  TO  DO 
NY  KIND  OF 
FISHING' 


WHO  CARES, WE 
OUST  FOUND  THE 
wv  \ II  I key  TO  ELMORES 
CELLAR? 
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HEY,  WHERETE 
YOU  GOING7 
YOU’LL  MISS 
YOUR  DINNER' 


HENRY ! 
GET  HERE 
THIS 
MINUTE' 


SHUCKS,  SIS, 
STOP  BLUSHING? 
HE  JUST  WANTS 
IT  FOR  A <r 
FLY  HE'S 
TYING' 


TEE  HEE' 
HOW 
ROMANTIC' 


it 
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JUST  A 
MINUTE  DEAR' 
I WANT  lO  TRY 
A CAST  WITH 
THIS  ROD  I 
JUST  FOUND.' 


HEY,  LOOK' 
KITTY'S  FISHIN' 
OUT  OF 
SEASON! 
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Indian  Summer 


I walk  the  trail  beneath  the  trees 

Where  leaves  lie  noisy  under  foot. 

The  yellows,  russets,  browns  of  autumn 
tapestry 

Are  strewed  about,  while  myriads  more  drop 
down,  filling  the  air  like  sounds  of  summer 
showers  coming  from  a distance. 

The  trees  are  still  and  all  around  a smoky 
haze  obscured  the  distant  landscape  with 
a robe  of  hazy  purple.  The  sun,  a disk  of 
burnished  copper,  pale  yet  warm. 

The  little  people  of  the  wood  are  busy  laying 
up  their  winter  stores  of  food  and  rustling 
in  the  fallen  leaves.  A flock  of  geese 
hurrying  southward  are  trumpting  out  the 
cadence  of  their  marching  song,  which  tugs 
at  human  heart  strings,  bidding  us  to  follow 
them  to  always  summer  lands. 

With  thundering  wings,  a grouse  shoots  from 

the  tangled  vines  and  for  a moment  silhouette 
against  the  sky  dives  past  the  scarlet  prongs 
of  sumac. 

Witchhazel  pods  snap  and  click  as  they 

bombard  the  slope  with  black  seed  shrapnel. 

Wood  fern  and  evergreen  vie  with  purple  asters, 
bitter  sweet  and  dogwood  berries  for  a place 
on  natures  autumn  color  palette. 

All  are  symphony  in  color,  waiting  bleak 

November  and  the  snow. 

by  A.  G.  Shimmel 
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Outdoorsmen,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  group,  appreciate  the  blessings  and  liberty 
of  a free  Nation. 

Free  men  or  Vassals?  Freedom  or  slavery,  seems  to  be  the  battle-cry  as  a cruel 
and  vicious  war  rips  and  tears  across  the  earth.  With  sky-piercing  torches  of  liberty  top- 
pling round  about  us,  we  need  to  approach  the  Yuletide  Season  in  the  true  spirit  and 
faith  of  our  fathers. 

To  be  an  American,  is  indeed  a sacred  privilege.  To  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  be  counted  among  our  vast  numbers  cf  fishermen,  more 
than  doubles  this  heritage.  Here  we  still  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  great  outdoors 
where  each  and  every  person  has  a voice.  A voice  in  the  forming  and  shaping  of  our 
policies! 

Sound,  constructive  criticism  has  always  been  essential  to  sound,  constructive  business 
administration  and  Pennsylvania’s  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  is  no  exception.  You,  the 
fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  a pillar  of  encouragement,  a source  of  biding  faith 
during  the  past  year. 

Your  criticism  has  been  helpful.  It  has  served  well  in  the  formation  of  many  im- 
portant plans  and  policies  which  today  are  living  realities  in  the  lives  and  environment  of 
many  of  our  citizens  who  find  recreation  and  relaxation  along  our  streams  and  lakes. 

Not  vassals,  herded  like  cattle  in  a common  herd;  but  free  men  in  a free  land,  still 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Free  to  think!  Free  to  criticize  in  the  good 
old  American  way;  and  that’s  how  it  should  and  must  always  be! 

And  so  for  the  entire  Board,  our  staff  and  for  myself,  I greet  you  and  wish  you  a 
Very  Merry  Christmas  with  Happiness  and  prosperity  throughout  the  coming  year. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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Pennsylvania  Record  Fish 

for  1941 


Top  catches  this  year  List  an  All-Time  Record  Brown  Trout 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


This  fine  7 pound  4 ounce  hrown  trout  taken 
by  James  Karsnitz  of  Myerstown  in  Tulpehocken 
Creek  was  well  up  in  the  record  ranking  for 
the  year. 


WHILE,  from  the  angle  of  weather  and 
water  conditions,  this  year  has  definitely 
not  favored  Pennsylvania  fishermen,  a num- 
ber of  outstanding  game  fish  were  taken. 
Opening  of  the  trout  season  on  April  15 
found  trout  streams  throughout  the  State 
clear  and  at  almost  normal  flow,  remaining 
in  that  condition  until  very  late  in  the  season. 
Muddy  water  at  the  start  of  bass  season  on 
July  1 quickly  cleared,  to  be  followed  by 
streams  extremely  low  and  very  high  in  tem- 
perature during  August.  September,  usually 
the  ace  bass  fishing  month,  was  marred  by  a 
severe  drought  that  dropped  many  of  the 
State’s  finest  bass  waters  to  all-time  or  near 
all-time  record  low  marks.  In  the  low,  very 
clear  water,  weeds  and  moss  particularly 
handicapped  the  artificial  lure  fisherman  as 
well  as  the  angler  using  live  bait.  Surface 
lures  worked  better  under  this  condition  than 
other  types  of  lures  on  the  casting  rod,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  out- 
standing bass  taken  were  creeled  on  the 
“surface-sputterers.” 

Big  Trout 

Trout  entries  this  year  were  concentrated 
chiefly  in  the  brown  trout  division,  with  two 
outstanding  rainbow  trout  and  no  brook 
trout  that  might  be  worthy  of  mention  as 
record  fish.  This  is  the  first  year,  since  start 


Pennsylvania’s  record  muskie  for  1941  was  a 
magnificent  fish  taken  in  Lake  Le  Boeuf,  Erie 
County  by  Robert  Holt.  Edinboro,  right.  It  was 
52  inches  in  length  and  weighed  43  pounds. 


of  compilation  of  the  Angler  Honor  Roll  in 
1933,  that  no  native  brookies  of  record  pro- 
portions entered  the  list. 

In  the  rainbow  trout  classification,  veteran 
bucktail  fisherman  Tom  Forsythe,  of  Harris- 
burg, took  a magnificent  rainbow  that  topped 
all  entries  in  the  State  this  year  and  ranks 
as  the  largest  ever  to  be  entered  in  the  files 
of  Pennsylvania  record  fish.  This  trout,  taken 
on  a bucktail  in  Tulpehocken  Creek,  a lime- 
stone stream  in  Lebanon  County,  was  28% 
inches  in  length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  7 
pounds  2%  ounces.  Forsythe  finally  slipped 
the  landing  net  under  it  after  a 30  minute 
battle  that  carried  downstream  for  a distance 
of  nearly  a hundred  yards  from  the  pool  in 
which  it  was  hooked. 

Two  other  fine  rainbow  trout  were  tied  for 
runner-up  position  in  this  division.  One, 
taken  by  Dr.  Lee  H.  Engelbach  of  Kemville 
in  Lake  Gordon,  Bedford  County,  was  26 


ANGLER  HONOR  ROLL  1941 

Brown  Trout 

Caught  in  Little  Lehigh  Creek,  Le- 
high County,  by  Jack  Houser,  Allen- 
town. Length  30%  inches,  girth  17% 
inches , weight  13  pounds  5 ounces. 
Lure  used — live  minnow. 

Rainbow  Trout 

Caught  in  Tulpehocken  Creek,  Leba- 
non County,  by  Tom  Forsythe,  Harris- 
burg. Length  28%  inches,  girth  not 
given,  weight  7 pounds  2%  ounces. 
Lure  used — streamer  fly. 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Caught  in  Juniata  River,  Perry 
County,  by  E.  Lloyd  King,  Harrisburg. 
Length  21%  inches,  girth  14  inches, 
weight  5 pounds  10  ounces.  Lure  used 
— surface  plug. 

Largemouth  Bass 

Caught  in  Quaker  Lake,  Susque- 
hanna County,  by  Robert  Ryale,  John- 
son City,  New  York.  Length  22% 
inches,  girth  17%  inches,  weight  8 
pounds  4 ounces.  Lure  used — plug. 

Walleyed  Pike 

Caught  at  Foul  Rift,  Delaware  River, 
by  Dervin  E.  Nicholls,  Bethlehem. 
Length  30  inches,  girth  15  inches, 
weight  7 pounds  8 ounces.  Lure  used 
— stone  catfish. 

Pickerel 

Caught  in  Quaker  Lake,  Susque- 
hanna County,  by  B.  J.  Barney,  Sr., 
Montrose.  Length  27  inches,  girth  not 
given,  weight  4 pounds.  Lure  used — 
minnow. 

Muskellunge 

Caught  in  Lake  LeBoeuf,  Erie  Coun- 
ty, by  Robert  Holt,  Edinboro.  Length 
52  inches,  girth  not  given,  weight  43 
pounds.  Lure  used — live  frog. 


Ace  plugger  Lloyd  King  of  Harrisburg  with 
his  record  smallmouth  bass,  weight  5 pounds  10 
ounces. 


1 1941 


Runnerup  record  brown  trout  for  1941  was  this 
fish  displayed  by  Tom  Taylor,  Scranton  sporting 
goods  dealer.  Taken  on  nightcrawler  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  by  Leo  Gallitz  of  Scranton,  it 
was  29  inches  in  length  and  tipped  the  scales 
at  10  pounds. 

inches  in  length  and  weighed  five  pounds. 
The  other,  a 24  inch  rainbow  trout  also  five 
pounds  in  weight,  was  caught  in  the  Big 
Lehigh  near  Ell’s  Corners  by  Nord  Astolfi 
of  Old  Forge  on  a worm. 

The  real  fireworks  came  in  the  brown  trout 
division.  Early  in  the  season  a giant  brown 
trout  was  taken  on  nightcrawler  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  by  Leo  Gallitz  of  Scranton. 
The  following  measurements  of  this  giant 
brown  trout  have  been  kindly  furnished  by 
Henry  Ott.  It  was  29  inches  in  length  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  an  even  10  pounds. 
Gallitz’s  catch  remained  unchallenged  until 
the  last  month  of  the  trout  season.  Then,  on 
July  18,  Jack  Houser  of  Allentown  caught  a 
brown  trout,  almost  within  the  city  limits  in 
the  Little  Lehigh,  that  shattered  all  existing 
Pennsylvania  records  for  this  species  and  is 
likely  to  go  unchallenged  for  many  moons  to 
come.  This  beautifully  formed  brown  was 
30%  inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of  17% 
inches  and  weighed  13  pounds  5 ounces. 
Taken  just  below  the  Policemen’s  Home  in  a 
deep  pool,  it  had  been  hooked  several  times 
before  by  the  veteran  Allentown  angler  but 
each  time  had  broken  away.  It  fell  to  the 
lure  of  a minnow. 

Other  browns,  big  trout  all  that  would 
score  heavily  in.  any  contest,  fell  to  the  skill 
of  Pennsylvania  fishermen  this  year.  Falling 
Spring  stream  in  Franklin  County  yielded  a 
27  inch  brown  trout  weighing  7 pounds  12 
ounces  to  John  E.  Rossman,  Chambersburg, 
R.  D.  1.  It  was  caught  on  a nightcrawler. 


Robert  Ryale  of  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  with  Pennsylvania’s  record  largemouth  bass  for  1941. 
Taken  on  plug  in  Quaker  Lake,  Susquehanna  County,  it  was  22%  inches  in  length,  17%  inches 
in  girth,  and  weighed  8 pounds  4 ounces. 


Mount  Joy,  R.  D.  1.  It  fell  to  a worm. 

The  Tulpehocken,  yielder  of  this  year’s 
record  rainbow  trout,  also  produced  a mag- 
nificent brown  trout  well  up  in  the  record 
class.  This  fish,  caught  at  Myerstown  by 
James  Karsnitz  of  Myerstown,  on  a spinner 
and  worm  combination,  was  25%  inches  in 
length  and  weighed  7 pounds  4 ounces.  Big 
Fishing  Creek  at  Benton,  Columbia  County, 
produced  another  giant  brown  trout  for 
select  rating  in  State  catches  this  year. 
Taken  by  Lee  Kline  of  Benton,  this  brownie 
was  27%  inches  in  length  and  weighed  7 
pounds  4 ounces.  Kinzua  Creek  in  McKean 
County,  yielded  a brown  trout  25  % inches 
in  length  and  weighing  6 pounds  to  Charles 
Moore  of  Custer  City. 

Record  Bass 

Topping  all  entries  in  the  smallmouth  bass 
division  was  a magnificent  fish  taken  on  a 
surface  lure  by  E.  Lloyd  King  of  Harrisburg, 
in  the  Juniata  River.  Casting  light  lure, 
Lloyd,  whose  fine  articles  are  features  in  this 
publication,  tied  into  this  magnificent  small- 
mouth at  the  end  of  an  extremely  long  cast. 

After  that,  according  to  Lloyd,  the  fish 
went  plain  berserk.  Tailspin  after  tailspin 
followed  as  the  giant  smallmouth  attempted 
to  shake  the  lure.  Careful  playing  finally 
prevailed,  however,  and  this  year’s  record 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


Martin  Nemecek  of  Palmerton,  fishing  min- 
now, caught  a 27%  inch  brown  trout  on 
Buckwa  Creek  that  weighed  6 pounds  12 
ounces.  A 25%  inch  brown  trout  that  tipped 
the  scales  at  8 pounds  was  caught  on  open- 
ing day  of  the  season  in  Donegal  Springs, 
Lancaster  County,  by  Ralph  E.  Geib  of 


Frank  Long  of  Wormleysburg  took  this  5 
pound  6 ounce  smallmouth  bass  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  on  plug. 
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LATE  March  and  early  April  had  been 
dismal  weeks  of  mist,  cold  and  rain. 
Coquettish  Mistress  Spring  with  all  the 
mockery  of  a stately  regal  belle  coyly  flirted 
and  teased  the  rollicking,  rolling  blue  hills. 
Sometimes  for  a day,  there  came  the  miracle 
of  blue  sky,  white  clouds,  clear  air,  but  al- 
ways the  mists  would  return,  the  mountain 
tops  steam.  Full  a fortnight  late  did  the 
last  vistage  of  the  white  wintery  blanket  dis- 
appear from  the  shaded  sides  and  rocky  crags 
of  Big  Smoky  Mountain,  and  a veritable  tor- 
rent of  snow  water  roared  and  smashed 
down  the  tortuous  boulder  strewn,  log  dotted 
course  of  Little  Lonesome  Creek.  But  now 
all  trace  of  the  late  unpleasantness  had  van- 
ished; like  some  story  book  fairy  the  Goddess 
of  returning  life  finally  waved  her  magic 
wand  of  enchantment  over  the  dreamy, 
smoky  valley  and  the  encircling  sentinel  hills. 

Responding  to  the  caress  of  the  climbing 
sun,  ravines,  bottom  land  and  hillside,  not 
so  long  ago  bare  of  all  animation,  gradually 
assumed  new  life;  not  so  long  now  and  the 
landscape  would  be  showered  with  pink  and 
white  laurel,  and  showy  rhododendron. 
Spring  in  the  air;  spring  in  the  now  normal 
babble  of  Little  Lonesome,  the  mischievous 
play  of  the  squirrels  on  the  beech  tree,  the 
twin  spirals  of  blue  smoke  rising  in  tendril- 
like majesty  and  drifting  lazily  skyward 
above  the  big  log  lodge  and  the  smaller  cook 
house  nestling  half  hidden  among  the  big 
pines  at  the  edge  of  the  sun  drenched  glade. 
Tomorrow,  the  first  day  of  trout  season; 
already  despite  the  early  morning  and  late 
twilight  nip  to  the  mountain  air,  tables  had 
been  set  up  outdoors  to  feed  the  happy,  ex- 
cited, masculine  throng  destined  to  frequent 
the  vicinity  for  the  ensuing  several  months. 
Almost  in  the  super-charged  “day  before  the 
big  day”  air  one  could  feel  the  portentous 
challenge  of  the  exciting  doings  yet  to  un- 
fold; a hint  of  big  fish  to  be  landed  and  big- 
ger ones  lost;  laughter,  tears,  heartaches; 
good  luck  and  bad,  genial  fellowship  and  the 
other  kind,  the  age  of  ebbing  cross  current  of 
excited  human  emotion  at  play.  Quiet, 


sedate,  peaceful,  the  lull  before  the  gathering 
storm — in  another  moment  to  be  punctuated 
with  a fusillade  of  violent  action. 

“Git!”  screamed  an  irate  African  voice  of 
unmistakably  feminine  timbre  and  the  door 
of  the  cook  house  flung  violently  open.  Out 
dashed  a shiny  little  elfin  of  flailing,  wiry 
energy,  big  saucerlike  white  rimmed  eyes 
dilated  into  great  orbs  of  unfeigned  alarm, 
arms  and  legs  churning  as  so  many  throb- 
bing pistons  of  a racing  motor,  each  agitated 
cheek  bearing  incriminating  evidence  of  late 
contact  with  juicy,  smeary  blue  eating  ma- 
terials, and  both  hands  tightly  hugging  the 
still  smoking  remains  of  what  had  only  re- 
cently been  a freshly  baked  blueberry  pie. 
Close  behind,  mangy  tail  tightly  curved  be- 
tween craven  legs  galloped  a sad-eyed,  long- 
eared, weather-beaten  hound. 

Blacker  than  the  inkiest  hour  of  Stygian 
midnight,  gaunt  and  lean  as  the  bony,  hope- 
less cur  at  his  side,  swift  as  a fleeing  deer, 
straight  up  a nearby  and  almost  precipitous 
rocky  ledge  scampered  the  barefooted  culprit, 
the  dog  keeping  close  apace,  each  displaying 
agility  mayhap  even  to  be  envied  by  the  big 
mountain  “toms”  haunting  the  deer  trails  on 
the  wild,  boulder  strewn  hills  to  the  im- 
mediate rear.  Meantime  yet  again  the  busy 
door  erupted;  far  behind  the  bandits  wheezed 
a fat,  portly  mammy,  snorting  and  puffing 
for  all  the  world  like  the  ancient  narrow 
gauge  at  the  half  abandoned  logging  camp 
across  the  divide,  black  wrath  seething  and 
oozing  in  tiny  rivulets  of  fury  from  each 
open,  perspiring,  Nubian  pore.  Direct  as 
some  prehistoric  avalanche  of  destruction, 
the  angry  woman  waddled  to  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  ledge,  palpably  hiding  behind  her 
voluminous  jelly-like  middle  a none  too  in- 
nocent appearing  sapling,  and  upon  arrival 
there  she  halted,  a picture  of  cheated,  mis- 
carried, frustrated  justice.  Just  above  her, 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  half  hidden  sapling, 
crouched  the  boy  and  the  hound. 

With  calm,  silent  salivary  precision,  yes, 
even  dilatory  relish  of  every  bite,  alternating 
morsel  for  morsel,  the  boy  and  dog  consumed 


each  tiny  delicious,  aromatizing  intestinal 
fortifying  crumb  of  the  delicacy  and  from 
time  to  time  gazing  with  innocent,  sorrowful, 
Sphinx-like  expressionless  contemplation  at 
the  irate  upturned  ebony  face  just  below. 
By  turn  the  angry  woman  wheedled,  cajoled, 
threatened  and  promised — in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  offenders  down.  But  the  pred- 
ators did  not  choose  to  be  bribed,  bam- 
boozled nor  yet  coerced — each  had  fallen  for 
that  line  before  and  to  his  ultimate  grief. 
So  to  speak,  experience  is  a wonderous 
teacher,  perhaps  surpassed  only  by  Mother 
Nature  alone  in  all  this  wide  world  we  like 
to  call  our  own.  While  unlikely  either  the 
black  boy  or  the  mangy  cur  had  ever 
dabbled  into  the  mysteries  of  Mother  Nature 
nor  of  a truth  cared  a whit  for  the  marvels 
of  that  gifted  lady,  experience  mostly  un- 
invited and  generally  unpleasant  had  not 
been  so  chary  of  visitation.  And  even  the 
most  biased  observer  could  not  have  helped 
agreeing  matters  stood  at  a positive  impasse, 
thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  a while, 
grumbling,  rumbling  and  threatening,  the  old 
mammy  turned  and  waddled  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  her  kitchen,  stopping  at  the 
doorstoop  to  wave  a mammoth  black  arm, 
shouting: 

“Ah’U  whale  de  livin’  chittlin’s  right  plumb 
outta  yo’,  Izzak,  Putn’m  Wash’n’ton,  JefFson 
Lee,  yo’  good  fo’  nuttin  son  o uh  black 
chicken  thief  yo’.  Noaw,  min’  mah  words!” 

If  the  boy  heard  he  gave  no  sigh,  though 
the  dog  cringed  further  into  the  narrow  crev- 
ice between  the  pickaninny’s  bony  ribs  and 
the  rocky  wall.  Contentedly  the  youngster 
took  note  of  his  surroundings,  from  time  to 
time  a long  red  tongue  flicking  out  to  circle 
the  expansive  lips,  the  blue  dotted  cheeks, 
serenely  licking  up  all  lingering  traces  of  the 
late  blueberry  masterpiece,  not  to  mention 
the  interesting  accumulation  of  grimy  resi- 
due picked  up  from  an  half  hour  prowling 
investigation  of  the  dusty  recess  beneath 
the  cook  shack  floor,  a brief  though  pain- 
staking survey  of  the  hen  house  loft  and  an 
idle  fifteen  minutes  sampling  the  contents  of 
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some  half  forgotten  musty  bottles  in  the 
basement  of  the  swanky  fishing  lodge.  Ap- 
parently the  mingled  flavor  did  not  react 
unpleasantly;  meeting  with  no  remonstrance 
the  hound  likewise  side-swiped  a sly  lick  or 
two  on  the  now  almost  cleanly  washed 
cheeks.  And  neither  made  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  desert  the  safety  of  their  precarious 
perch — no  use  tempting  Lady  Luck. 

The  disturbance  stilled,  small  creatures  of 
the  wild  crept  from  hastily  sought  retreats 
and  resumed  the  business  of  loving,  mating, 
living,  hunting  and  being  hunted.  An  in- 
quisitive bee  investigated  the  possibility  of 
sharing  the  blueberry  spoils  and  for  his 
temerity  promptly  died  between  the  dog’s 
snapping  jaws.  A frog  croaked — with  a 
frantic  zooming  nose-dive  a big  blue  fly  just 
barely  escaped  the  fate  of  the  late  honey 
maker.  Drowsy,  lazy,  tantalizing — even  heirs 
to  an  ambitious  racial  heritage  far  greater 
than  ordinarily  granted  to  the  easy  going 
Sons  of  Ham  might  have  been  caught  in  the 
magic  web  of  indolence.  Far  away  the  alert 
ear  of  the  little  black  elfin  caught  the  throb- 
bing drum  beat  of  a busy  woodpecker; 
nearer  at  hand  the  lilting  notes  of  the 
wood-thrush.  A red  crest  perched  overhead; 
soon  his  somber  shy  little  mate  sidled  up  to 
her  lord  and  master.  Then  a discordant  note 
from  over  beyond  the  cook  house,  the  quer- 
ulous, senseless  love-quarrel  of  several  flick- 
ers, only  to  halt  at  the  flute-like  mating  call 
of  the  brilliant  blue  jay. 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed;  the  fugi- 
tives basked  half  asleep  on  their  ledge.  Far 
off  down  the  valley  a raucous,  disturbing 
auto  horn  sounded.  The  boy  stirred  nerv- 
ously; the  dog  whined.  Furtively  the  inky 
blotch  of  midnight  glanced  toward  the 
kitchen  door;  the  ruff  down  the  canine’s 
spine  half  rose  and  from  its  lips  came  a low, 
half  repressed,  half  audible  protesting  growl. 
No,  not  safe  to  try  for  another  pie,  not  now, 
nohow.  Besides  the  black  belly  glistened 
round  and  full  from  the  gaping  chasm  mark- 
ing the  dividing  line  of  beltless,  suspender- 
less, ragged  pantaloons  and  an  even  more 
tattered  shirt.  Then  heading  pellmell  up 
the  mountain  trail  a long,  shiny  car  drove 
into  sight — filled  to  capacity  with  laughing, 
jesting,  exuberant,  good  natured  roughly 
dressed  men — only  early  forenoon  and  the 
first  of  the  fishing  clan  arriving. 

Throwing  all  caution  aside,  down  scram- 
bled the  little  pickaninny,  racing  to  the 
beckoning  driveway,  there  standing  with  an 
ear  to  ear  grin,  eyes  shining,  one  stubby  toe 
digging  into  the  pungent,  mossy  landscape, 
a harbinger  of  welcome  to  sooth  the  cold 
heart  of  the  surliest  old  wretch  ever  known 
to  tread  this  vale  of  tears.  Behind  the  first 
car  roared  the  second,  and  yet  the  third.  A 
dozen  cheery  voices  yelled  “Howdy,  Ike!” 
The  youngster  only  grinned;  the  sorry  ca- 
nine tail  waved  in  joyous  glee.  Out  of  the 
first  car  rolled  an  assorted  bunch  of  frolic- 
some ruffians,  one  hairy  paw,  then  a second, 
darting  out  to  grasp  the  little  round,  wool 
adorned  bullet  head  between  scuffling  palms, 
Then  bantering: 

“Still  got  the  chiggers?” 

“Ain’t  nebber  hab  dem  lice!”  protested  the 
boy. 

“Sure,  you  did.  One  on  your  ear  right 
now.” 


Pushing  the  first  aside,  another  catapulting 
giant  picked  up  the  six  or  seven  year  old 
urchin,  tossing  him  three,  four,  five  feet  into 
the  air,  easily,  carelessly,  impudently  catch- 
ing the  threshing,  protesting  ball  as  it 
dropped  back  to  earth.  Yet  the  third  had 
his  turn,  tickling  the  squirming,  squealing 
youngster  betwix  short  rib  and  round  shiny 
belly  until  the  flailing  dot  of  ebony  could  not 
seem  to  giggle  any  longer.  And  then  from 
behind  the  second  car  appeared  a sly,  grin- 
ning, dignified  oldster,  goateed,  wearing  eye 
pinchers,  ruddy  of  cheek,  stern  of  demeanor 
— to  the  hip  pocket  of  the  rough  flannel  fish- 
ing trousers  stole  a cautious  hand.  Quickly 
Ike  squirmed  closer,  grabbing  the  proferred 
plug  of  licorice  kissed  “eatin’  terbacca.” 
Sharply  a double  row  of  big  white  cutting 
ivories  bit  into  the  tempting,  fragrant  morsel 
— out  came  a semi-circular  segment  that 
might  have  floored  Hercules  himself  had  that 
mighty  behemoth  ever  known  the  spicy  idyl- 
lic contentment  of  a husky  juicy  “chaw.” 
Rolling  the  cud  between  tongue  and  teeth, 
then  cupping  it  firmly  into  one  bulging  cheek, 
the  youngster  turned  and  with  deliberate  aim 
spattered  the  half  rotten  knot  vent  of  a 
majestic  hemlock  full  six  or  eight  feet 
away.  Solemnly  and  with  more  than  a 
touch  of  dignity,  winking  at  Ike,  the  goateed 
patriarch  duplicated  the  ceremony.  The 
trouting  season  of  the  Little  Lonesome  Fish- 
ing and  Hunting  Club  had  officially  been 
inaugurated,  remaining  only  to  be  satisfied 
the  legal  midnight  statutes  of  the  all  seeing 
bigwigs  at  the  far  away  State  Capitol. 


“How’s  fishing,  Ike?”  a dozen  voices  in 
chorus. 

“I  seed  ’em!  I seed  ’em!”  chortled  the  half 
choked  little  elfin. 

“Sure,  you  seed  ’em,  you  rascal,”  from  a 
grinning,  bewhiskered  professional  appearing 
person,  “How  many  did  you  poach?” 

“Not  a’un,  Mister  Doc,  Not  a’un,  deed  suh, 
cross  mah  heart,  pon  mah  soul,  deed  suh!” 

“Now,  Brother  Henderson,”  chided  a soft, 
gently  reproachful  voice,  one  almost  knew  it 
as  belonging  to  a man  of  God,  “Pray,  do  not 
tempt  our  little  wilderness  brother.” 

And  then  the  same  voice:  “Are  you  sure 
Ike?  Remember  the  Lord  hears  what  all 
little  boys  say.” 

The  anxious,  bobbing  head  dropped, 
shamed  eyes  sought  the  ground,  one  stubby 
toe  resuming  its  interrupted  probing  of  the 
leafy  moss. 

“Well,  mebbe  oney  jus’  un  er  two,  Pahsun 
Smythe.” 

“That  all,  Ike?”  kindly,  patiently. 

“Hones’  ter  God,  Pahsun,  Suh,”  more  than 
a bit  scared  and  holding  up  ten  grimy,  yellow 
palmed  fingers,  “Oney  er  mess  er  so,  bout 
so  menny,  itty  bitsy  uns.  Ole  Mose  and  I’se 
a-hungered  fer  trout.  We’uns  a-bin  sucker 
fishin’  and  ketched  ’em.” 

Black  Mose,  the  bold  bugaboo  again,  a 
disreputable  sucker- fishing  trout-raiding 

poacher  living  with  his  assorted  conglomera- 
tion of  children,  grandchildren,  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins  up  the  divide — a bad 
neighbor,  Mose,  gray,  seamed  and  wrinkled 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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THE  wet  fly  is  the  ‘open  sesame’  of 
angling.  It  offers  to  the  tyro  the  easiest, 
most  gentle  way  of  fishing.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  first  outsmarted  fish  is  lured 
to  strike,  the  angler’s  entire  conception  of 
fishing  undergoes  a subtle  change. 

The  fascination  of  the  moment  lingers  for 
a lifetime.  A glow  of  achievement  suffices 
your  whole  being.  There  is  nothing  quite 
comparable  to  the  feeling  when  the  in- 
visible fly  is  taken.  That  uncontrollable 
mixture  of  fear,  excitement  and  anticipation 
is  present  for  an  infinitesimal  moment  every 
time  a wet  fly  is  taken,  regardless  of  how 
many  fish  are  taken  or  how  long  one  fishes. 
Yet  the  sense  of  satisfaction  experienced  is 
much  more  deeply  felt  than  when  bait  fish- 
ing. That  dainty  little  floater  so  saucily 
riding  the  unseen  current  isn’t  nearly  as 
intimate  as  the  sunken  fly  which  is  so  care- 
fully guided  over  rocks,  under  logs  and 
teasingly  worked  past  dark,  undercut  banks. 

What  else  can  cause  that  heart  warming 
glow  when  the  streamer  so  steadily  swim- 
ming toward  you  suddenly  stops  and  the 
inert  rod  quivers  and  pulses  in  your  hand? 

Wet  fly  fishing  is  at  once  the  easiest,  the 
most  gentle,  the  most  satisfying  yet  the 
hardest  to  master  art.  In  the  hands  of  a 
fly  man  that  fake  at  the  end  of  his  leader 
becomes  a live  being,  searchingly  peering 
into  each  crevice  and  shadow  or  naively 
passing  through  the  dark  holes  where  the 
lords  of  the  underwater  domain  reign.  Or 
it  becomes  a taunting,  flashing  creature 


scurrying  through  the  water  daring  things 
bigger  than  itself  to  stop  it.  It  invades  the 
home  of  the  evil  tempered  bass  and  with  a 
Silvery  flash  flaunts  its  hairy  tail  in  its  face. 

I have  fished  with  bait,  live  and  unalive — 
some  of  it  could  be  smelled  for  a mile.  I’ve 
fished  the  airy  dry  floater  and  still  do.  I’ve 
whooped  with  excitement  when  a hungry  fish 
swallowed  my  bait.  I’ve  tensed  with  antici- 
pation until  I felt  my  face  quiver  at  the  sight 
of  a fish  rising  to  my  floater  and  yet,  I’ve 
never  gotten  quite  the  satisfaction  that  un- 


derwater fly  fishing  brings  to  me. 

Many  ordinary  folk  who  do  not  know  the 
full  joy  of  living  through  fishing  consider 
fishermen  as  cracked  or  at  least  “not  all 
there.”  I suppose  there  is  some  truth  in 
this  but  I suspect  that  this  is  because 
angling  in  the  outdoors  away  from  the  drab 
monotony  of  making  a living  strips  from  us 
the  veil  of  so-called  normalcy  and  for  a 
fleeting  instant  reveals  the  true  individual 
who  feels,  as  the  Great  Maker  intended  him 
to.  For  an  instant  that  intangible  quality 
which  differentiates  man  from  the  lower 
animals  is  uppermost  and  during  that  mo- 
ment many  signs  of  self-expression  are 
formed  and  become  a part  of  us. 

To  the  seasoned  angler  wet  fly  fishing 
introduces  a technique  of  presentation  which 
becomes  more  absorbing  with  the  passage  of 
time.  The  wet  fly  purist  receives  greater 
returns  than  his  prototype  the  dry  fly  purist, 
and  both  miss  a lot  of  fun. 

When  technical  details  become  paramount 
the  truth  of  the  art  is  lost.  When  a fellow 
becomes  so  engrossed  in  technique  that 
equipment,  etc.,  become  more  important  than 
the  fishing,  he  should  get  a swift  kick  in 
the  pants;  of  course,  if  he’s  too  big,  just 
forget  about  it. 

Every  so  often  I run  across  articles  written 
by  men  who  should  know  better  wherein 
they  boast  that  while  out  fishing  they  can 
get  out  a long  line  by  using  such  and  such 
a set-up.  Or  how  the  ease  of  casting  and 
the  simple  act  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient. 
Or  the  fellow  who  has  discovered  (!)  that 
three  or  four  patterns  of  flies  are  enough 
because  fish  are  near-sighted  or  eat  anything 
that  moves,  etc.,  etc. 
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These  fellows  have  missed  the  mark. 

On  occasion  I’ve  fished  day  and  night  and 
I’ve  also  put  in  long  hours  of  research  and 
technical  development  work  on  equipment 
so  I can  understand  their  point  of  view. 
However,  my  plea  is  for  moderation  in 
specializing  in  any  branch  of  angling.  (Ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  fishing  itself.) 

With  this  admonition  to  the  purist  and 
a let-this-be-a-lesson  to  beginners,  we’ll  ex- 
amine the  “flies”  shown  in  figures  1 to  8. 

But  first,  lest  there  be  a misunderstanding, 
these  creations  are  strictly  personal  pets.  In 
no  way  do  they  void  or  reflect  on  any  other 
type  or  lure  wet,  dry  or  alive.  They  are 
additions  to  the  angler’s  fly  book.  Several 
of  the  flies  are  tied  with  unconventional  ma- 
terials and  in  a somewhat  different  manner. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  in 
figure  4,  none  of  them  are  tied  “true  to 
pattern”  as  the  catalogs  so  glibly  put  it. 
Rather,  each  fly  is  an  attempt  to  correlate 
the  appealing  properties  of  different  patterns 
into  one.  At  least  one  of  them  is  fashioned 
after  non-aquatic  insects.  All  of  them  are 
copied  from  life  rather  than  from  other 
artificials. 

Figure  1,  shows  a nymph.  The  tail  is  a 
hackle  shaft  doubled  back  on  itself.  The 
feelers  are  the  quills  of  the  hackles  which 
also  form  the  wings.  The  body  has  a base 
of  criss-crossed  thread  which  is  cemented 
down  with  shellac.  Before  the  shellac  has 
hardened  a strip  of  colored  tinfoil  taken 
from  candy  wrappers  is  spiralled  over  the 
thread.  The  colored  strip  should  be  twisted 
a few  times  so  that  the  color  is  interrupted 
by  white  spaces.  (If  the  shellac  is  too  wet 
it  may  cause  the  color  to  fade.)  Next  a 
layer  of  ten  pound  test  leader  material 
previously  soaked  in  hot  water  is  uniformly 
wound  over  the  whole  and  the  wing-feeler 
hackles  caught  in.  After  drying  the  gut 
hardens  into  a hard  translucent  casing  with 
iridescent,  colored  spots  showing  through. 
Finish  off  with  a gaudily  colored  thread  at 
the  head,  usually  a Vermillion  or  crimson. 
Lastly  coat  with  a thinned- out  coat  of  spar 
varnish,  (l/5ths  lead-free  gasoline  and  4/5ths 
spar  varnish).  The  wings  are  clipped  short 
and  doused  with  varnish.  The  legs  of  the 
nymph  are  black  bristles  from  an  ordinary 
paint  brush.  They  are  held  under  the  thread 
which  forms  the  head.  After  drying,  the 
bristles  are  shaped  over  the  edge  of  a dull 
knife  to  form  the  leg  segments. 

The  body  of  the  fly  shown  in  figure  3 
is  a small  quill  hollowed  out  and  stuffed 
with  crinkled  colored  tin  foil.  The  open  end 
of  the  quill  is  split  on  its  convex  side  for  a 
short  distance  and  shaped  to  fit  over  the 
threaded  and  shellaced  hook.  It  is  then  tied 
down  with  a light  colored  thread.  My  per- 
sonal preference  is  for  yellow  or  gold 
tinsel  and  a yellow  thread.  A few  turns  of 
black  thread  serve  to  tie  down  the  feather 
tips  which  form  the  feelers  and  wings.  Small 
dry  fly  hackles  make  excellent  wings.  The 
wings  should  be  slender  and  point  up  and 
away  from  each  other.  Catch  in  the  bristle 
legs  using  the  same  thread.  Finish  off  with 
a liberal  application  of  varnish  over  every- 
thing except  the  wings. 

Right  now  it  should  be  said  that  the  flies 
shown  are  tied  over  a body  of  thread  criss- 
crossed over  itself  and  soaked  with  shellac. 
All  of  the  legs  are  made  from  brush  bristles. 
And  where  varnish  is  mentioned  it  refers  to 
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FIGURE.  4. 


the  thinned  varnish.  The  hook  sizes  vary 
and  depend  upon  the  type  of  fishing  which 
you  intend  to  do.  As  to  colors,  get  them 
gay  and  bright  and  make  your  flies  look 
pretty.  Temper  your  color  choice  to  some- 
thing normally  found  on  or  about  the  fish- 
ing waters  although  this  isn’t  too  important. 
Pleasing  your  own  color  sense  is  important. 

The  bug  shown  in  figure  2,  takes  a little 
patience  and  practice  to  tie  correctly.  It  is 
a nymph  with  a semi-transparent  wing  case 
and  a translucent  body.  The  wing  case  is 
a section  of  wing  quill  shaped  as  shown, 
then  split  open  to  fit  over  the  body  of  the 
fly.  The  body  is  made  from  a small  wing 
quill  as  in  constructing  the  fly  previously 
described.  The  quill  and  body  are  then 
wound  over  to  form  a smooth  layer.  Black 
thread  is  wound  over  this  to  imitate  the 
insect’s  body  segments.  Four  pound  leader 
gut  is  laid  over  the  body  covering  the 
abdomen  to  where  it  joins  the  hook.  I find 
it  helpful  to  tie  in  the  three  strands  of 
bristles  directly  over  the  body  of  the  fly 
just  before  winding  on  the  yellow  thread. 
The  ends  of  these  bristles  form  the  tails  and 
feelers,  one  being  clipped  off  at  the  head. 
Tie  in  the  legs  and  wing  case  then  varnish. 

Captain  Billy  Whiskers  of  figure  8,  has  a 


FIGURE.  6 


body  made  as  in  the  nymph  just  shown. 
However,  the  black  spiral  is  omitted  and  a 
strip  of  twisted  colored  tin  foil  is  substituted. 
The  gut  is  continued  past  the  point  where 
it  meets  the  hook.  The  wing-feelers  are 
caught  in  as  explained  in  the  construction 
of  the  bug  in  figure  1.  A dry  fly  hackle 
is  wound  on  at  the  head  after  the  rest 
of  the  fly  has  been  varnished.  Then  the 
hackle  is  trimmed  off  except  on  the  bottom 
of  the  fly,  as  per  the  illustration.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  fly  suggests  its  name.  Its 
comical  appearance  is  sure  to  tickle  the  kids. 
The  fly  in  figure  4 is  really  a dry  fly.  The 
tail  is  a part  of  the  hackle  which  forms  the 
body.  Use  only  a good  quality  dry  fly 
hackle  feather,  i.  e.,  from  an  old  rooster. 
Select  a light  colored  feather  as  among  its 
various  uses,  this  fly  makes  an  excellent 
marker  or  indicator  when  nymph  fishing. 
This  job  tied  in  various  sizes  can  be  used 
from  pan  fishing  to  bass  fishing.  Use  it  dry 
or  use  it  wet. 

The  hair  streamer  in  figure  5,  is  a very 
durable  and  effective  lure.  The  one  illus- 
trated is  tied  with  hair  from  a gray  squirrel 
tail.  The  body  is  built  up  of  thread  to  a 
plump  roundness  and  soaked  with  shellac. 
Next  a strip  of  tin  foil  is  wound  on  spacing 
each  turn  about  half  the  width  of  the  strip. 
Varnish  the  tin  foil  to  preserve  its  lustre. 
Cut  off  the  hair  leaving  it  too  long  for  the 
fly.  Leave  the  extra  length  of  the  hair  butts 
extending  over  the  front  of  the  fly.  Tie 
down  the  hair  firmly  then  double  back  the 
extra  length  of  hair  on  itself  and  finish 
winding  the  head.  Touch  off  with  a coat  of 
varnish  over  the  head  windings.  Trim  off 
the  excess  hair  to  suggest  a fin.  The  tail 
is  a dry  fly  hackle  but  a piece  of  frayed 
open  yam  may  be  used  instead,  and  of 
course,  should  be  tied  in  before  the  body 
is  started. 

Next  we  have  a novel  type  of  minnow- 
like streamer.  Its  general  appearance  is 
shown  in  figure  6.  Over  the  bare  hook 
shank  wind  on  the  thread  into  a ring  and 
shellac.  Using  black  hair  form  the  body 
over  the  ring  so  as  to  make  a hollow  hair 
tube.  This  results  in  a body  which  is  much 
lighter  than  a corresponding  body  tied  in 
the  conventional  way.  Now  get  some  of  the 
cord  used  to  tie  Christmas  packages,  the 
colored  stuff  which  is  overwound  with  a 
narrow  strip  of  tinsel.  Or  some  of  the 
metallic  ribbons  used  on  candy  boxes.  Strip 
off  this  tinsel  into  lengths  at  least  as  long 
as  the  body  hairs.  Tie  these  thin  tinsel 
stiips  at  each  side  of  the  body  at  a point 
roughly  corresponding  to  where  the  lateral 
line  of  a fish  would  be.  Then  tie  in  a clump 
of  short  hair  on  top  of  the  body  to  make 
the  fin-like  protuberance.  Shellac  or  varnish 
the  tying  thread  and  the  hair  under  the 
thread.  After  drying,  tie  on  the  head  of 
the  streamer  using  the  tinsel  wound  cord 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  spool  and  varnish. 
A study  of  the  illustration  will  clear  up  any 
obscure  tying  details. 

Finally,  we  come  to  that  most  amusing 
creation  shown  in  figure  7.  It  is  tied  with 
two  dry  fly  hackles  of  good  quality,  flaring 
away  from  each  other  for  the  tails.  The 
body  is  of  deer  hair  not  buck  tail  or  other 
hair  material.  The  front  hackles  are  dry 
fly  hackles,  the  one  toward  the  back  of 
the  fly  or  next  to  the  hair  body  should 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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FISHING  DIARY 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 


Scene:  The  writer’s  lihrary-den. 

Time:  A cold  December  evening. 

COME  on  in,  Bob,  and  take  that  big 
chair  over  there  by  the  fireplace.  Better 
shed  that  sweater,  for  those  old  pine  logs 
are  sending  out  a lot  of  heat  tonight.  Just 
look  how  fast  those  snowflakes  smacking 
against  the  window  pane  are  melting. 

No  fly-tying  tonight?  Yes,  my  fingers  get 
stitches  in  ’em  too.  And  you  wouldn’t  be 
Bob  if  you  didn’t  want  to  talk  about  fishing. 

What  do  I think  of  the  last  fishing  season, 
now  that  the  tackle  has  all  been  put  away 
and  we’ve  had  some  time  for  reflection? 
Well,  frankly,  I think  between  April  and 
November  this  year  I’ve  learned  one  sure 
thing — that  the  fellow  who  sticks  everlast- 
ingly at  it  and  who’s  willing  to  take  the 
good  with  the  bad  and  the  difficult  with  the 
easy  will  wind  up  the  season  with  a host 
of  pleasant  memories  and  thrilling  experi- 
ences. 

And  if  he  has  a mind  to  do  it,  he  can 
learn  a lot,  too,  even  if  he  has  been  fishing 
for  20  years. 

Take  this  little  yellow  book  here  on  my 
work-table.  It’s  a complete  record  of  my 
fishing  for  1941.  There’s  nothing  fancy  or 
scientific  about  it,  just  random  notes  on 
every  trip  I made  to  the  trout  or  bass 
streams  this  past  season. 

But  in  there  I’ve  stored  up  a lot  of 
precious  secrets — things  I learned  this  last 
season  that  will  help  make  the  fishing  next 
srrmmer  more  enjoyable — new  streams  to 
fish,  the  hiding  places  of  some  big  fish  that 
spurned  all  my  best  efforts  this  year,  a new 
trick  or  two  I learned  about  dry  fly  fish- 
ing, some  freak,  accidental  kinks  in  fishing 
that  brought  amazing  results  and  that  I 
want  to  be  sure  to  try  again. 

It’s  a long  time  from  autumn  ’ to  spring, 
Bob,  and  with  the  things  a fellow  has  to 
do  it’s  easy  to  forget. 

All  right.  I’ll  put  another  log  on  that  fire, 
and  maybe  it  will  help  us  to  forget  those  icy 
blasts  outside.  Here’s  a match  for  your  pipe. 

Pass  over  the  first  couple  of  pages — they’re 
dated  early  in  April,  when  I just  couldn’t 
stay  indoors  any  longer.  Oh,  yes,  I did  catch 
a couple  of  suckers,  but  it’s  trout  and  bass 
we’re  interested  in  tonight. 

Here,  let’s  begin  with  April  15,  but  I 
shouldn’t  have  to  tell  you  anything  about 
that  trip.  You  were  along,  remember?  And 
A1  and  Bruce. 

Six  nice  fat  trout,  the  record  says,  for  me — ■ 
and  five  for  you.  Remember  how  you  hooked 
three  brookies  in  that  cold  mountain  stream 
and  how  pleased  you  were  because  they  had 
taken  dry  flies  on  opening  day?  The  rest  of 
us  insisted  on  fishing  wet,  but  you  tried  dries 
and  got  some  of  the  nicest  fish  of  the  day. 
A Royal  Coachman,  you  used,  remember? 
Now  that’s  just  what  I mean,  Bob.  If  you 
have  that  down  in  writing  you’re  not  going 
to  forget  to  try  the  same  stunt  next  April  15. 

Turn  the  leaf  and  I’ll  be  darned  if  you’re 
not  here  again.  Remember  that  evening  after 
work  we  went  up  the  creek  to  the  old  rail- 
road bridge  and  the  water  was  cold  and 


raging  and  we  almost  didn’t  even  bother  to 
put  our  rods  together.  And  how  you  waded 
out  four  feet  from  shore — it  was  all  the  far- 
ther you  could  go  despite  your  long  legs — 
and  in  five  casts  with  wet  flies  had  five 
strikes  from  nice  trout,  landing  three  of 
them?  Don’t  forget  that  next  year,  Bob.  No 
matter  if  the  creek  is  high  and  cold,  try  wet 
flies  fished  close  to  the  shore. 

Here’s  another  entry,  dated  ten  days  later. 
John  and  Norm  and  I fished  that  day  on  Elk 
Creek.  Here  let  me  read  you  this  paragraph: 

“Trout  did  not  begin  feeding  until  aft- 
ernoon and  toward  evening  they  really  went 
to  town.  But  the  only  flies  that  took  fish 
were  the  black  patterns  in  midge  sizes.” 

That’s  another  note  to  be  filed  away  in  the 
old  memory  box  for  another  season  when 
this  fine  lime-water  stream  can  be  visited 
again. 

Now  let’s  skip  some  pages.  Stop  here  at 
the  entry  of  May  9. 

“The  worst  fishing  day  I ever  experienced, 
so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned,”  I 
wrote  when  I got  back  that  night.  “I  just 
hope  I don’t  come  down  with  a case  of 
pneumonia.” 

A blank?  Not  on  your  life.  Oh,  I didn’t 
catch  a trout,  but  John  taught  me  one  that 
opened  my  eyes. 

“John  got  four  trout,  all  of  them  about  a 
foot  long,  on  a Black  Gnat,  size  16,  FISHED 
DRY.  I capitalized  those  last  two  words  pur- 
posely. It  rained  so  hard  it  just  seemed  im- 
possible to  float  a fly,  but  I still  can  see 
John,  water  dripping  from  every  inch  of  his 
hat  and  clothing,  tossing  those  tiny  dry  flies 
on  the  riffles  and  Lord  knows  how  telling 
when  to  set  the  hook.  After  that  demonstra- 


tion—with  my  diary  to  remind  me  of  it — I’ll 
never  again  give  up  hope  just  because  the 
plug  falls  out  of  every  rain  cloud  that  passes 
overhead. 

Now  let’s  stop  here  at  the  entry  for  June  6. 

“The  finest  day  of  trout  fishing  on  an  open 
stream  that  I ever  enjoyed,”  is  my  notation 
on  that  day.  And  I can  remember  the  rest. 
John  and  I were  out  together  again,  fishing 
in  a little  trout  stream  not  far  from  Wil- 
liamsport which  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
fished  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Every  cast 
with  a dry  fly  brought  a strike,  no  matter 
what  pattern  of  fly  was  used.  I’ll  bet  I 
caught  50  trout  that  day,  nice  fish  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  stream — and  even  in  that 
amazingly  easy  experience  I learned  a lesson 
that  this  old  diary  will  keep  in  my  mind. 

There’s  one  deep  pool  in  the  stretch  I 
fished,  and  I remember  getting  a beautiful 
cast  with  a Pale  Evening  Dun  to  just  the 
right  spot.  There  was  a flash  in  the  water — 
I can  see  it  yet — and  I gave  a right  hearty 
yank.  I saw  that  trout  when  I rolled  it  over 
and  pulled  the  fly  out  of  its  jaw.  It  was  a 
good  16  inches  long. 

You  see,  Bob,  I let  down  my  guard  because 
taking  trout  was  so  easy,  and  besides  all  the 
fish  I had  taken  up  to  that  hour  were  com- 
paratively small.  I’d  have  given  all  the 
smaller  ones  for  that  one  fish,  for  a trout  that 
size  out  of  this  particular  stream  would  have 
been  worth  boasting  about.  And  I learned  to 
take  nothing  for  granted  in  trout  fishing. 

What’s  that  long  string  of  dates  here  at 
the  top  of  another  page? 

Well,  my  friend,  that’s  the  week  I spent 
with  your  family  camping  near  the  “Fisher- 
man’s Paradise,”  on  Spring  Creek.  And  I 
learned  something  there  too. 
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“The  nicest  fish  I caught  all  week,”  says 
one  note  on  this  page,  “was  taken  late  in  the 
afternoon  on  a stretch  of  the  project  which 
at  least  200  men  had  fished  before  me  during 
the  day. 

“I  tied  a big  badger  bivisible  to  the  leader, 
cast  it  as  far  as  I could  manage,  and  then 
with  the  rod  tip  high  skipped  the  fly  across 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  first  cast  a 
monster  trout  rolled  under  the  fly,  and 
brought  a yelp  of  amazement  from  a chap 
standing  at  my  side  watching.  The  second 
brought  a smashing  strike  and  a ding-dong 
battle  from  a fat  rainbow.” 

You  see,  if  I read  my  diary  next  spring, 
I’ll  remember  to  try  that  method  of  fishing 
often. 

You  have  to  go  already,  Bob?  Heck,  we 
haven’t  even  come  to  bass  season  yet.  We’ll 
hustle  a little  faster,  you  say?  Good,  let’s 
skip  all  the  way  over  to  the  bass  season. 

July  1,  opening  day,  and  the  diary  recalls 
that  I could  get  out  for  only  a few  hours 
after  work  with  our  friend  Jean. 

We  used  flies  and  spinners  that  evening, 
and  together  we  hooked  ten  bass,  and  we 
kept  only  one  each. 

What  did  I learn  then  for  future  reference? 
One  important  thing. 

“When  I started  fishing  I used  a red  and 
white  fly  with  a spinner,”  the  diary  says, 
“and  although  I had  numerous  strikes  no  fish 
were  hooked.  I had  made  the  fly  myself,  a 
mite  carelessly  perhaps,  and  the  tail  and 
wings  were  rather  long.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  bass  had  been  striking  the  tail  of 
the  lure  and  had  missed  the  hook  entirely. 
Off  it  came,  and  in  its  stead  I used  a black 
fly  with  no  tail  at  all  and  with  stubby  wings 
set  directly  over  the  body.  All  my  bass  were 
caught  on  that  fly.” 

I’ll  have  to  remember  that  experience  next 
July. 

We  can  skip  through  a lot  of  the  pages 
that  follow,  Old-Timer,  and  I can  tell  you  in 
just  a few  words  what  they  contain.  The 
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bass  were  good  to  me  this  year  and  I had 
plenty  of  sport.  And,  of  course,  I’ve  jotted 
down  some  reminders  for  next  season. 

It  was  my  first  year  of  fishing  with  midget 
plugs — and  on  page  after  page  I’ve  put  down 
a record  of  the  ones  that  produced — the 
Jointed  Pikie,  the  Johnson  Minnow,  the  Slim 
Jim,  and  the  Midget  Darter.  Some  produced 
under  some  conditions,  some  another. 

I’ve  made  a note,  too,  of  the  time  I rigged 
up  a bass  hook  on  a two-foot  leader,  looped 
it  on  the  casting  leader  with  a floating  plug, 
and  did  some  bait  fishing.  Sure,  the  plug 
acted  as  a bobber,  and  the  sunfish  and  rock 
bass  gave  me  a lot  of  action.  I’ll  have  to  keep 
that  kink  in  mind  for  another  day  when  ar- 
tificial lures  simply  will  not  produce. 

And  that’s  the  way  the  diary  goes  to  the 
end. 

My  biggest  fish  of  the  year? 

That’s  darned  nice  of  you  to  ask  me,  Bob, 
for  I’ll  never  get  tired  talking  about  them. 

Look  here  under  date  of  August  22. 

“I  caught  a pickerel  22  inches  long,  weigh- 
ing 2%  pounds,  on  a Johnson  Silver  Minnow; 
also  a pike  14  inches  long  on  the  minnow,  a 
pike  13  inches  long  on  a fly  and  spinner  and 
a couple  of  big  blue-gills.” 

The  pike  struck  the  spoon  out  of  nowhere, 
and  almost  took  the  rod  out  of  my  hands.  It 
was  a beautiful  fish,  and  it  fought  well. 

And  if  you  don’t  laugh,  I’ll  tell  you  the 
lure  I was  using. 

The  fish  ignored  all  my  casting  lures,  so  I 
rigged  a fly  and  spinner  on  a three-foot 
leader,  attached  it  and  the  Johnson  minnow 
to  the  casting  line  and  tried  some  spinner 
fishing  with  a casting  rod. 

I remember  I was  elated  when  the  small 
pike  struck  the  fly  and  spinner  and  when 
the  rock  bass  took  a lively  interest  in  it. 
One  of  those  mid-summer  thunder  storms 
came  along  about  that  time  and  I was 
making  my  final  cast  with  the  lightning 
flashing  and  the  wind  roughing  the  water 
when  it  happened.  The  big  pike  took  a death 


grip  on  the  Johnson  Minnow  and  finally 
came  to  the  net.  I used  the  spoon  and  spin- 
ner combination  lots  of  times  after  that,  and 
it  always  produced  results.  I’ll  not  forget  to 
use  it  another  year. 

By  now,  Bob,  I think  you  get  the  idea  of 
the  fishing  diary. 

Notes  on  water  and  weather  conditions; 
memos  of  unorthodox  methods  of  fishing  that 
produced  results;  a record  of  specific  kinds 
of  flies  and  under  what  circumstances  they 
took  fish;  foot-notes  on  big  fish  observed  but 
never  hooked;  data  on  fly  hatches — 

These  and  a hundred  other  items  can  be 
jotted  down  in  a couple  of  minutes  in  the 
diary  and  digested  during  these  long  winter 
evenings  to  make  a man  a more  crafty  and 
successful  angler.  So  many  things  happen  to 
a chap  from  April  15  to  October  15  that  he’s 
apt  to  forget  some  important  ones  if  he 
doesn’t  keep  some  kind  of  a record. 

But  there’s  another  point  about  a diary  I 
want  you  to  remember. 

Its  lines  have  the  power  to  bring  back  to 
memory  all  those  happy  days  on  river  and 
creek — even  in  the  season  where  the  things 
that  make  the  greatest  impression  on  you  are 
dwindling  coal  piles  and  growing  snow  banks 
and  head  colds  and  overcoats  and  cold  auto- 
mobile engines. 

I’ll  read  just  one  more  paragraph  before  I 
close  the  diary  for  tonight.  September  12  is 
the  date: 

“I  really  went  to  town  with  plugs.  In  the 
hour  and  a half  from  5 until  6:30  p.m.,  caught 
a walleyed  pike  25  inches  long  that  weighed 
six  pounds  on  a Slim  Jim;  also  two  bass  on 
this  plug,  and  three  bass  on  a Crazy  Crawler, 
and  all  the  bass  better  than  a foot  long.” 

I don’t  need  a diary  to  remember  that 
hour  and  a half?  Well,  maybe  not  right  now. 
But  my  friend,  I’m  liable  to  get  a fish  next 
year  so  much  bigger  that  it  will  drive  that 
old  walleye  right  out  of  my  mind.  Or  maybe 
the  next  year  or  the  year  after  that. 

Goodnight  Bob,  it  was  swell  having  you 
over. 

What’s  that  you  say?  You’re  coming  back 
one  year  from  tonight- — and  let  me  in  on  the 
secrets  of  your  first  fishing  diary? 

Hey,  that’s  grand! 


MIDLAND  CLUB’S  PLANS 
OUTLINED 

The  Midland  Sportsmen’s  Club  is  planning 
to  make  1941-42  a banner  year.  New  mem- 
bership cards  are  ready;  also  application 
blanks  for  those  wishing  to  become  mem- 
bers. Membership  is  not  limited  to  hunters 
and  fishermen.  The  only  requirements  are 
that  the  applicant  be  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  show  respect  for  the  fish  and 
game  laws. 

Directors  of  the  club  were  trying  to  secure 
a place  for  trap-shooting  events  on  the 
week-ends  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
small  game  season. 

Good  news  was  received  from  the  Beaver 
County  Sportsmen’s  League.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission met  to  select  two  dam  sites  for  a 
75-acre  lake  in  Beaver  County.  One  of  the 
sites  is  on  Big  Traverse  Creek,  and  others 
are  on  Brush  Creek. 

Purchase  of  a farm  for  the  use  of  the  club 
is  being  actively  considered. 
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THE  1941  BASS  PROGRAM 


A male  smallmouth  bass  guarding  a nest  of  fry  in  the  brood  pond.  Note  the  fry  on  the  nest. 


ONE  OF  the  most  popular  steps  with 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  taken  in  recent 
years  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
has  been  the  1941  Bass  Culture  Program. 
Extremely  successful  this  year,  it  has  enabled 
the  Board  to  stock  many  lakes  and  ponds, 
forty  acres  and  over  now  containing  bass, 
with  these  game  fish  at  the  same  time  not 
curtailing  the  number  formerly  stocked  in 
regularly  approved  bass  creeks  and  rivers. 

The  increased  success  accorded  this  pro- 
gram has  been  more  or  less  due  to  a 
revolution  in  methods  followed  in  growing 
these  fish. 

Of  basic  importance  to  the  program  has 
been  the  maintenance  by  the  Board  at  its 
hatcheries  of  smallmouth  bass  brood  stock 
which  have  been  raised  under  hatchery 
conditions.  The  building  up  of  this  supply 
has  been  gradual  and  it  will  require  several 
more  years  to  build  up  an  adequate  supply 
of  these  fish  for  brood  purposes.  Hatchery 
raised  brood  bass  are,  it  is  believed,  superior 
to  fish  taken  from  wild  waters  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  the  hatchery  fish  are  more  free 
from  intestinal  parasites  that  often  affect 
production.  Then,  too,  the  brood  bass  have 
been  taught  since  the  fingerling  stage  to 
subsist  upon  artificial  food.  Wild  bass  gen- 
erally lose  weight  and  resistance  before  they 
can  be  taught  to  consume  hatchery  food. 

Years  ago  only  a few  parent  bass  were 
needed  at  the  hatchery  and  it  was  practical 
to  feed  them  upon  live  minnows;  today, 
however,  with  the  large  number  of  parent 
smallmouth  bass  now  being  retained  at  the 
hatchery,  this  source  of  food  is  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities. 

At  the  present  time  no  largemouth  brood 
bass  are  held  at  the  hatchery  brood  ponds. 
However,  through  the  generosity  of  several 
municipal  water  companies  that  have  turned 
over  to  the  Board  several  of  their  large 
reservoirs  containing  largemouth  bass,  to  be 
used  as  nursery  sites,  the  crop  of  large- 
mouth bass  fry  in  these  areas  are  collected 
and  sent  to  the  different  hatcheries  to  be 
grown  for  distribution  purposes. 

In  the  past,  the  statement  was  often  made 
that  there  was  more  difficulty  in  producing 
all  of  the  bass  fry  that  could  be  grown. 
This  was  true  under  former  methods  used. 
At  the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  only 
limit  to  the  number  of  fry  that  can  be 
grown  for  distribution  each  fall  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  fry  that  can  be 


Outside  bass  tanks  nursery  unit  at  Bellefonte 
Hatchery.  The  attendant  is  in  the  act  of  clean- 
ing the  tanks. 


obtained.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  Board 
is  making  every  possible  effort  to  increase 
the  brood  stock  of  smallmouth  bass  and  to 
acquire  additional  municipal  reservoirs  for 
the  largemouth  brood  stock.  A large  eight- 
acre  smallmouth  brood  pond  is  under  con- 
struction at  the  Corry  Hatchery  in  Erie 
County  and  will  be  in  production  this  spring. 
Two  additional  areas  for  this  purpose  will 
be  available  at  Huntsdale  Hatchery,  Cumber- 
land County,  and  several  more  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning  Sanctuary. 


For  best  results  in  normal  growth,  live 
daphnia  or  water  fleas  appear  to  be  the 
food  required  by  the  baby  bass.  While  the 
Board  has  been  growing  daphnia  for  a 
number  of  years,  recently  new  methods  have 
been  devised  for  the  growing  of  these 
organisms.  Based  on  improved  methods,  a 
large  number  of  daphnia  producing  beds 
have  been  constructed.  This  has  been  neces- 
sary so  that  bass  fry  will  be  assured  of  this 
form  of  nourishment  during  their  early 
growing  period.  Formerly,  when  consider  - 


An  outside  bass  tanks  nursery  unit  at  the  Pleasant  Mount  hatchery.  These  units  are  portable 
and  this  unit  will  be  used  at  the  Reynoldsdale  hatchery  this  winter  in  the  trout  work. 
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Bass  nursery  batteries  in  operation  at  Pyma- 

tuning  Sanctuary. 

able  difficulty  was  encountered  in  growing 
this  food,  it  was  a general  practice  to  switch 
the  smalhnouth  bass  on  to  adult  food  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  proved  to  be  as 
serious  a mistake  as  it  would  be  to  force 
a child  to  take  adult  food  before  the  proper 
time,  and  resulted  in  a set-back  in  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  young  fish. 

At  the  present  time,  baby  bass  are  fed 
on  all  of  the  juvenile  food  they  desire  and 
are  not  induced  to  consume  adult  rations 
until  they  are  ready  for  this  kind  of  nourish- 
ment. The  taking  of  adult  food  is  more  or 
less  gradual  and  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
growing  season,  little  if  any  of  the  juvenile 
diet  is  thought  necessary. 

In  the  early  stages  of  bass  growth,  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  bass  could  not  be 
grown  in  water  areas  of  less  than  one  acre 
in  extent.  This  was  true  under  methods 
then  employed.  Later  as  additional  knowl- 
edge was  gained  as  to  just  what  bass  actually 
require,  it  was  found  that  small  ponds  were 
more  satisfactory  and  hatcheries  were  con- 
structed accordingly.  During  the  past  three 
years  experiments  have  been  conducted  on 
different  methods  of  growing  bass.  The 
following  four  methods  are  now  being  used 
by  the  Fish  Commission:  (1)  Small  nursery 
ponds,  (2)  tanks  in  the  hatchery  buildings, 

(3)  portable  tanks  set  up  out  of  doors  and 

(4)  wire  bass  nursery  batteries.  Employ- 


ment of  the  exterior  and  interior  tank 
system  and  the  wire  battery  system  permit 
the  growing  of  the  fish  under  controlled 
methods  where  cannibalism  common  to  this 
specie  can  be  practically  eliminated  as  the 
bass  are  sorted  at  very  frequent  intervals. 
The  fish  can  be  handled  under  improved 
sanitary  conditions  for  the  areas  are  cleaned 
daily.  Labor  costs  and  investments  are  re- 
duced in  the  battery  system  and  certain 
pathogenic  organisms  can  be  controlled  while 
these  improvements  are  not  practical  in  the 
nursery  ponds. 

As  facilities  for  growing  bass  under  these 
controlled  conditions  increase,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Board  to  use  nursery  ponds  which 
are  now  utilized  for  small  fish  for  the  hold- 
ing over  of  a number  of  bass  for  distribu- 
tion the  following  year. 


When  distribution  started  this  year,  the 
tanks  averaged  1,080  fish  per  tank,  while 
the  wire  bass  nursery  batteries  averaged  610 
fish  per  unit.  For  example,  the  tanks  at 
the  hatchery  building  at  Pleasant  Mount, 
when  distribution  started,  held  approxi- 
mately 100,000  fish  for  liberation.  This  set- 
up alone  produced  more  fish  than  could  be 
generally  produced  at  this  hatchery  in  the 
outside  ponds.  At  the  Pymatuning  Sanctu- 
ary the  wire  batteries  produced  approxi- 
mately 36,000  fish. 


Ken  Wolfe  of  Polk  with  a nice  smallinouth. 


Smallmouth  bass  fry  over  a nest  in  the  brood  bass  pond  at  the  age  when  they  are  taken 
up  and  transferred  to  the  nursery  units. 
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A cheap  steel  rod,  embellished  with  a 
casting  reel  and  some  yards  of  black  silk 
line  to  which  a penny  steel  hook  had  been 
tied,  held  a place  of  honor  on  two  nails 
above  the  back  door  of  my  old  friend  Ed’s 
farm  home.  It  was  all  the  tackle  he  used 
to  fish  for  bass — and  yet  it  was  not  unusual 
for  him  to  go  out  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon of  the  hottest  day  of  July  and  in  an 
hour  or  so  get  a limit  catch. 

Ed  waded  wet — that  is,  he  just  walked 
into  the  creek  and  fished — and  stone  catfish 
were  his  favorite  bait. 

But  other  anglers  waded  and  used  catties, 
and  fine  tackle,  and  they  never  could  equal 
the  bass-catching  ability  of  sun-browned  Ed. 

One  day  he  let  me  in  on  the  secret.  In 
fact,  he  showed  me  how. 

I perched  on  a rock  along  a shallow, 
riffled  stretch  of  Wyalusing  Creek  and 
watched  Ed  do  his  stuff.  He  waded  care- 
fully into  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the 
stretch,  heaved  out  a short  cast,  and  then 
stripped  line  off  the  reel  as  the  current 
carried  his  catfish  downstream. 

In  less  than  a minute  he  had  a strike  and 
landed  a bass  better  than  a foot  long.  Again 
he  floated  his  bait  down,  and  again  he  got 
a strike  and  a fish.  Four  times  he  repeated 
the  performance,  and  then  he  walked  out  on 
the  shore  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

“You  still  didn’t  see  what  I did!”  he  chal- 
lenged. And  then  before  I could  reply  he 
went  on:  “When  it’s  hot  like  this,  the  bass 

hide  under  the  rocks,  and  you  have  to  get 
your  bait  there  to  them.  You  just  let  the 
cattie  drift  downstream  with  the  current 
until  it  gets  to  the  bottom.  Then  it  will 
make  a dive  for  the  first  rocky  hiding  place 
within  reach — and  swim  right  into  the  jaws 
of  a waiting  bass.” 

“The  fish  usually  don’t  run  with  the  bait. 
It’s  in  the  hiding  place  already,  you  see,  and 
soon  you  feel  it  tugging  at  the  cattie.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  set  the  hook  and  pull 
out  the  bass.” 

Many  times  since  that  day  I have  used  the 
same  device — getting  bass  out  from  under 
their  hiding  places  in  creek  pools. 

I don’t  like  to  use  bait,  unless  nothing 
else  will  do,  and  I have  found  that  artificial 
lures  placed  along  the  edges  of  stream  bed 
rocks  and  ledges  and  other  natural  hiding 
places  will  draw  out  the  bass  with  as  much 
vigor  as  they  attack  bait  that  swims  right 
in  to  them. 

That’s  a trick  of  fishing  that  I learned  from 
Ed,  and  I use  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
theory  that  the  angler  who  is  successful  is 
an  angler  who  has  learned  many  kinks  that 
get  fish.  Since  last  month  we  discussed 
mistakes  that  cost  us  fish,  it’s  only  fair  this 
month  to  give  some  attention  to  tricks  that 
get  us  fish. 


Basically,  the  whole  secret  is  a knowledge 
of  fish  habits  and  of  how  to  use  the  fishing 
tackle  we  possess. 

We  must,  for  example,  never  forget  the 
fact  that  fish  emerge  from  the  deep  pools  in 
the  evening  and  at  night  and  feed  in  the 
shallows — often  in  so  little  water  that  their 
back  fins  are  exposed. 

We  must  know,  also  that  bait  must  be  fresh 
and  lively  to  attract  fish,  that  it  must  be 
gotten  down  to  the  level  at  which  the  fish 
are  feeding  on  natural  provender,  and  that 
the  bait  angler  must  use  a large  variety  of 
lures  if  he  is  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the 
quarry. 

A surface  lure — fly  or  plug — won’t  take 
fish  if  trout  or  bass  are  staying  deep  and 
feeding  far  below  the  top  of  the  water.  Nor 
will  fish  pay  much  attention  to  wet  flies, 
streamers,  and  diving  plugs  if  they  are  gorg- 
ing on  insects  floating  on  the  surface. 

I watched  two  fellows  fishing  with  frogs 
on  Loyalsock  Creek  one  evening.  One  Was 
getting  strike  after  strike  and  already  had 
kept  two  fine  bass.  The  other  didn’t  have  a 
rise. 

The  man  who  was  taking  fish,  I quickly 
saw,  had  a bit  of  lead  on  the  leader  and  was 
getting  the  frog  down  on  the  bottom.  The 
other  fellow  was  allowing  his  bait  to  float 
quietly  on  the  surface  of  the  pool. 

Use  of  fine  tackle  is  another  vital  factor. 

Many  an  angler  who  has  used  flies  that 
seemed  more  natural  than  the  naturals  them- 
selves has  gone  fishless  because  he  didn’t 
think  to  taper  down  his  leader  to  the  very 
minimum  strength  for  safety.  Many  plug 
casters  have  learned  that  the  use  of  a gut 
leader  brings  more  strikes. 

Wet  fly  fishing  is  a discouraging  process 
for  many  fishermen  because  they  fail  to 
realize  that  fish  do  not  always  feed  at  the 
same  level  in  the  water;  that  one  day  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  flies  down  deep  and  the 
next  they  must  be  kept  moving  just  under 
the  surface. 

Incidentally,  beginners  at  wet  fly  fishing 
have  another  problem — that  of  knowing 
when  to  strike.  Waiting  to  feel  the  bump 
of  a striking  fish  is  not  a good  practice. 
Setting  the  hook  at  the  flash  of  a fish  in 
the  water,  at  any  unusual  motion  of  the 
floating  line,  no  matter  how  slight,  is  the 
secret,  but  that  takes  keen  eyes. 

Lots  of  anglers  use  this  kink:  To  the  wet 
fly  leader  they  attach  a short  tippet  on 
which  they  tie  a bushy,  well-floating  dry  fly. 
Then,  after  a cast  is  made,  they  watch  the 
floating  fly.  At  the  least  disturbance  they 
strike,  knowing  that  the  slightest  touch  on 
the  wet  flies  which  are  out  of  sight  will 
disturb  the  surface  floater. 

Bass  bugs  and  casting  plugs  are  two  other 
types  of  lures  that  challenge  the  angler  to 
complete  mastery  of  their  use. 


A couple  of  summers  ago,  Jean  Huling 
and  I had  a field  day  with  bass  bugs  in  a 
certain  pool  in  Lycoming  Creek.  Evening 
after  evening  we  took  bass  by  causing  our 
surface  lures — and  almost  any  kind  of  bug 
worked  well — to  kick  up  quite  a disturbance 
on  the  calm  pool. 

Then  all  at  once  we  ran  into  an  evening 
when  no  bass  struck.  We  might  not  have 
tumbled  to  the  fact  (we  both  were  pretty 
green  at  using  bass  bugs  in  those  days),  if 
Jean  hadn’t  stopped  to  light  his  pipe.  He 
let  his  bass  bug  lie  on  the  water  until  the 
tobacco  was  burning  well,  and  then  he 
turned  and  flipped  the  match  at  me.  In- 
stantly a bass  took  the  bug.  That  set  both 
of  us  thinking.  We  talked  earnestly  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  Jean  made  another  cast, 
let  the  lure  lie  a few  seconds,  and  then  gave 
it  a slight  twitch.  A bass  took  the  bug 
with  a vigorous  smash.  Since  that  day  we 
have  tried  and  found  a good  many  other 
ways  of  manipulating  the  bass  bug.  Kinks 
that  catch  bass! 

Finally,  the  casting  rod  devotee  has  a real 
job  on  his  hands.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  such  a variety  of  plugs  and  other  casting 
lures  on  the  market  that  a fellow  has  a 
difficult  time  deciding  which  to  use  at  all. 
And  it  seems  that  each  individual  plug  can 
be  fished  in  about  half  a dozen  different 


manners. 

We  watched  our  friend  Alex  Sweigart  fish 
with  a Midg-Oreno,  reeling  it  swiftly  and 
keeping  it  under  the  surface — and  not  catch- 
ing fish.  Then  he  stopped  the  retrieve  to 
shake  his  line  free  of  a bit  of  floating  grass 
it  had  picked  up.  The  plug  darted  to  the 
surface  and  jerked  around  as  the  rod  was 
moved — and  a beauty  of  a bass  took  the  plug 
with  a strike  that  sent  the  water  flying. 

I have  in  my  tackle  box  a frog-finish  plug 
called  a Midget  Darter.  It’s  a floater  and 
when  it  is  retrieved  steadily  it  dives  be- 
neath the  surface  and  swims  along  in  realis- 
tic fashion,  for  all  the  world  like  a big  chub 
running  for  its  very  life.  But  I never  have 
caught  a fish  on  that  plug  when  retrieved 
in  that  fashion. 

I just  cast  it  to  shore  pockets,  then  twitch 
it  gently — and  the  bass  go  for  it  in  a big 
way  in  every  stream  I ever  fished  with  it. 

There’s  no  book  of  rules  covering  all  this 
problem.  The  angler  has  to  go  out  and 
learn  for  himself,  by  experiment,  whether 
he  is  using  bait  or  artificial  lures,  or  fly 
or  casting  rod. 

After  all,  that’s  what  makes  fishing  the 
fine  sport  it  is. 


WYSOCK  HEADS  U.  S.  CAMP  231 

Members  of  Camp  231,  United  Sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania,  elected  John  B.  Wysock 
president  at  their  autumn  meeting.  Joseph 
B.  Yadzinski  was  elected  recording  secretary; 
W.  Keating,  vice-president;  Vincent  Sitko, 
financial  secretary,  and  Charles  Muchokot, 
treasurer. 

At  the  club’s  meeting  on  October  26,  a 
report  from  John  L.  Neiger,  member  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  that  the  Board  had  stocked 
bass,  yellow  perch  and  catfish  in  Mud  Pond 
was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


Edgar  Lewis  spent  part  of  his  vacation 
down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  catching  rockfish. 
He  landed  several  nice  ones  and  also  got 
himself  a coat  of  tan. 
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Question:  My  fifteen  year  old  son  took  up 
plug  casting  this  past  season  for  the  first 
time,  showed  real  aptitude  and  caught 
several  hass  and  a pickerel.  Am  planning 
to  get  him  a plugging  outfit  as  a Christmas 
gift.  What  suggestions  would  you  have  to 
offer  in  assembling  it? — B.  C.  T. 

Answer:  Approach  of  the  Christmas  season 
usually  causes  the  gift  problem  to  assume 
major  proportions  and  we  know  of  no  finer 
gift  than  the  one  you  have  just  suggested. 
It  needn’t  enter  into  the  ultra-expensive 
either.  First,  of  course,  you  are  probably 
thinking  of  the  rod.  While  the  tubular  steel, 
5Vz  foot  models  with  light  action,  fit  ideally 
into  the  picture  for  the  beginner,  we  under- 
stand that,  owing  to  the  Defense  Program, 
it  is  a difficult  proposition  now  to  obtain  one 
of  these  rods.  For  handling  light  lures,  then, 
it  would  appear  that  a moderate  priced  6 
foot  model  bamboo,  with  light  or  very  light 
action  designated,  should  be  considered  the 
rod  for  the  outfit.  As  to  the  reel,  an 
aluminum  spool  model,  fast  starting  and 
smooth  running  should  be  specified.  Reels 
of  this  type  may  be  secured  well  under  ten 
dollars  and  should  come  equipped  with  a 
level  wind  bar.  As  for  the  line,  a good 
waterproofed  silk  line,  testing  12  pounds  and 
either  soft  braided  or  hard  braided  finish 
would  fit  in  well.  The  hard  braided  type 
will  probably  give  longer  wear;  the  soft 
braided  smoother  casting  qualities.  As  for 
lures,  these  should  range  in  weight  from 
one  quarter  to  one  half  ounce  and  should 
include  a spoon,  a light  surface  plug,  two 
floaters  of  the  wobbler  type  that  run  at 
medium  depth  when  retrieved,  a straight- 
running sinking  type  of  plug  and  a deep 
running  wobbler.  Good  representative  spoons 
are  the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  Tony  Ac- 
ceta  Weed  Dodger  and  Lou  Eppinger  spoons. 
In  the  floating  wobbler  class  of  plugs  that 
go  at  moderate  depth  are  included  the  float- 
ing Heddon  River  Runt  and  the  South 
Bend  Midg  Oreno.  The  smallest  size  of  the 
Heddon  Crazy  Crawler  and  the  so-called 
“peanut  size”  of  Fred  Arbogast’s  Jitterbug 
are  listed  with  the  smaller  surface  sputterers, 
while  in  the  sinking  wobbler  class  are  the 
Heddon  Midget  River  Runt  and  the  Shake- 
speare Dopey  and  Grumpey.  These  lures 
are  mentioned  merely  as  examples  of  their 
type  and  a number  of  other  excellent  lures 
are  available  in  the  different  classes.  Stain- 
less steel  guides  are  suggested  for  the  cast- 
ing rod  of  the  beginner,  rather  than  agatine 
guides  which  are  often  subject  to  breakage. 

Question:  Have  heard  about  fishing  through 
the  ice  for  yellow  perch  in  Lake  Erie  at 
Misery  Bay.  What  bait  is  usually  used  in 
this  type  of  fishing? — N.  W. 

Answer:  We  understand  that  small  min- 
nows are  used. 


Question:  Of  the  pickerel  I caught  on 

spoon  during  October  and  November  this 
year,  eight  out  of  ten,  when  opened,  con- 
tained eggs  that  seemed  very  well  matured. 
The  fish  were  all  over  16  inches  in  length  as 
I have  set  that  as  my  personal  size  limit  for 
pickerel.  What  factors  would  you  say  would 
account  for  such  a predominance  of  female 
fish  being  taken  at  that  season  of  the  year? 
J.  W.  P. 

Answer:  Just  on  one  of  our  dumb  hunches 
would  say  that  female  pickerel,  owing  to 
the  rapid  development  of  their  eggs,  which 
constitute  a definite  drain  on  the  system  of 
the  fish  getting  ready  to  spawn  in  early 
spring,  are  then  more  voracious  in  their 
feeding  than  are  the  male  pickerel.  Maybe, 
too,  approach  of  winter  with  extremely  low 
water  temperatures  in  prospect  to  slow  up 
their  activity  has  some  bearing  on  female 
pickerel  striking  tendencies  at  the  time  you 
mention. 


Crismus  ain’t  fur  away  an’  it  sure  beats  the 
band  how  fast  fishin’  seezun  cum  an’  went. 
Semes  like  evry  yere  we  git  older  time  gits 
shorter  fer  ter  git  in  all  the  fishin’  an’  huntin’ 
a feller  wants  ter  do.  Reckon  we  all  orter 
be  rite  thankful  thet  we’re  livin’  in  this 
great  country  o’  ours  thet  gives  us  the  rite 
o’  free  huntin’  and  fishin’  an’  ter  bear  guns 
fer  ter  carry  out  our  sport.  Bin  heerin 
sumthin’  off  an’  on  about  sum  crazy  bill 
er  uther  fer  ter  register  guns  an  ef  ever  thare 
wuz  ennythin’  unfare  ter  the  average  Amer- 
ican hunter  thet  bill  is.  Reckon  ez  how  our 
lawmakers  cuden’t  be  so  selfish  an’  narrer 
minded  ez  ter  let  annythin’  like  thet  pass 
but  jest  the  same,  every  man  jack  o’  us 
thet  hunts  oughter  git  up  on  our  back  laigs 
an’  raise  merry  ned  at  the  thot  o’  sech  a 


thing.  This  country  oughter  be  downrite 
proud  thet  it’s  got  millyuns  o’  cleenminded 
hunters  who  kin  shoot  cleen  an’  foller  their 
sport  in  the  outdoors  ez  free  men  oughter 
do.  Semes  like  encouragement  fer  more  o’ 
this  sorter  thing  ter  bild  helthy  minds  an' 
bodies  is  what’s  needed,  nothin’  ter  dis- 
courage it. 

Hed  a rite  big  day  with  rod  an’  gun 
about  the  middle  o’  last  munth.  They’s  bin 
a oncommon  lot  o’  grey  squirrels  down  in 
the  crick  bottom  whare  the  shellbarks  hes 
bin  mitey  plenty.  Well,  thinks  I,  since  I’m 
gonner  be  huntin’  close  ter  the  crick  mite 
be  a gude  idear  ter  taik  the  pluggin’  pole 
along.  They’s  an’  ol’  hickory  den  tree  fer 
squirrels  rite  ter  the  hed  o’  a splatterdock 
draw  thet  alius  wuz  gude  for  pike.  I parks 
within  eezy  range  o’  the  tree  an’  frum  whare 
I wuz  sittin’  on  a ol’  log  cude  see  both  the 
tree  an’  the  crick.  Wuzn’t  long  atter  shootin’ 
time  thet  a big  grey  pokes  his  hed  from  the 
hole  an’  scutters  up  the  tree  followed  by 
anuther  grey  squirrel  jest  ez  big.  Jest  by 
luck  I managed  ter  git  both  o’  ’em,  an’  I 
settled  back  fer  a wate  fer  thet  much  shootin’ 
shure  scairs  squirrels  thet  lait  in  the  seezun. 
Whilst  I wuz  sittin’  there  I luked  down 
erlong  the  shallers  an’  zip,  a shiner  skips 
inter  shore.  Reckoned  it  wuz  a pike  an’  so, 
figgerin’  thet  pike  an’  squirrels  goes  gude 
tergether,  tried  a cuppel  throws  with  the 
silver  spoon.  Second  cast  a big  pike  snailed 
inter  the  spoon  an’  I lost  him.  Wuz  more 
lucky  erbout  10  minits  later  when  I ketched 
one  a bit  over  21  inches.  Kilt  anuther 
squirrel  erbout  a’  hour  later  an’  then,  since 
I hed  sum  more  corn  ter  husk,  jest  bin 
puttin’  it  off,  went  back  ter  the  house. 
Reckon  fishin’  an  huntin’  goes  tergether  rite 
gude  in  November. 


WAYNE  FIELD  DAY 
OUTSTANDING  SUCCESS 

The  Fourth  Annual  Field  Day  of  the 
Wayne  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  was 
a huge  success.  The  weather  was  perfect, 
and  the  attendance  was  very  large,  estimated 
that  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  were  on  the  grounds.  In  the 
different  contests  competition  was  very  keen, 
one  of  the  features  being  an  obstacle  trap  in 
which  four  traps  were  used,  so  the  contestant 
did  not  know  from  which  trap  the  bird  was 
coming.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
contestant  had  to  walk  through  a maze  of 
brush  and  over  logs,  made  it  as  close  to  field 
shooting  as  possible. 

The  trap  shooting  and  rifle  and  pistol 
events  were  all  well  patronized,  and  while 
the  entries  in  the  fly  casting  and  bait  casting 
events  were  not  so  numerous,  enthusiasm 
was  just  as  great. 

The  real  features  of  the  day  were  the  coon 
and  fox  chases,  as  these  boys  really  take  it 
seriously. 

The  Association  took  in  around  three  hun- 
dred new  members,  and  at  an  early  date  the 
prize  winners  of  the  different  events,  and 
various  awards  will  be  announced  in  the 
newspaper.  The  Association  wishes  to  thank 
all  those  who  donated  awards  and  con- 
tributed toward  the  success  of  the  event,  and 
wishes  to  thank  the  Boy  Scouts  who  helped 
to  direct  traffic,  and  Steve  Bauer,  who  took 
care  of  the  parking  facilities. 

Andrew  Hutchinson  was  chairman  of  the 
day,  and  the  various  committee  chairmen  all 
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did  their  jobs  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a list  of  winners  in  the 
various  events: 

Trap  Shooting 

1.  Mr.  Connelly,  Scranton;  2.  L.  Davis, 
Glenwood;  3.  William  Anneman,  Paupack; 
4.  Dr.  Lord,  Philadelphia. 

Small  Bore  Shooting 

1.  William  Shute,  Honesdale;  2.  Jack  Dor- 
flinger,  Hawley;  3.  William  Varcoe,  Hones- 
dale. 

Pistol  Shooting 

1.  Jack  Dorflinger,  Hawley;  2.  Elton  Lebar, 
Hawley;  3.  F.  Murcle,  Scranton. 

Large  Bore  Shooting 

1.  Jack  Dorflinger,  Hawley;  2.  Baker; 

3.  John  Gliha,  Browndale. 

Obstacle  Shooting 

1.  Stanley  Starks,  Aldenville;  2.  Joe  Abra- 
ham, Damascus. 

Bait  Casting  Tournament 

1.  Jake  Holl;  2.  Ed.  Freeman;  3.  Harold 
Bayley,  Honesdale. 

Fly  Casting  Tournament 

1.  Nat  Engvaldsen,  Honesdale;  2.  John 
Schadt,  Lake  Ariel;  3.  Ed.  Freeman,  Hones- 
dale. 

Fox  Chase 

1.  Joe  Garorisky,  Dickson  City;  2.  William 
Denton,  Montrose;  3.  Frank  Lilly,  Pleasant 
Mt.;  4.  Harry  Hillwig,  Factoryville. 

Coon  Chase 

1.  William  Denton,,  Montrose;  2.  John 
Smith,  Stroudsburg. 

Rabbit  Chase 

1.  Tom  Wallingford,  Carbondale;  2.  Art 
Seboldt,  Waymart;  3.  Irving  Doyle,  Poyntelle; 

4.  George  Erk,  Prompton. 

Sling-shot  contest:  Dana  Baer,  Honesdale. 

Ladies’  Small  Bore  Shooting:  Mrs.  Verna 
Saunders,  Moscow. 

Cocker  Spaniel,  awarded  by  the  associa- 
tion: Hazel  Kennedy,  Waymart. 

Gate  entrance  winners  did  not  leave  their 
names  and  addresses. 


LAPPAWINZO  CLUB  FETES 
PRESIDENT 

Dr.  Mahlon  G.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Lappawinzo  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a testi- 
monial dinner  at  the  club  house,  near  Kreid- 
ersville,  given  by  the  association.  Clarence 
“Max”  Hess  was  toastmaster. 

Atty.  William  Schneller  of  Catasauqua  paid 
a tribute  to  Dr.  Miller  as  a physician  as  well 
as  a civic  worker.  Atty.  Irving  Coleman  like- 
wise complimented  Dr.  Miller  for  his  time 
and  effort  put  forth  in  bringing  about  the 
growth  of  the  club. 

Dr.  Miller,  president  of  the  association  for 
four  of  its  nine  years  of  existence,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Twin  County  Fair  committee 
for  five  years,  retaliated  with  thanks  to 
members  of  the  club  for  their  fine  support 
shown  in  the  past. 

He  thanked  the  men  for  the  banquet  and 
the  ladies’  auxiliary  for  its  part  in  benefiting 
the  club,  remarking  that  “Friends  are  the 
greatest  things  in  the  world.” 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  presented  with  a 
potted  plant  by  the  ladies’  auxiliary,  and  Dr. 
Miller  was  the  recipient  of  a lounge  chair, 
presented  in  behalf  of  the  club  by  Atty. 
Coleman. 

Vocal  selections  were  presented  by  Hilda 
Raub,  accompanied  by  Margaret  Settler,  and 


Willard  Schisler  presented  several  cornet 
solos,  accompanied  by  Louise  Hetrick.  Mar- 
garet Lucky  entertained  with  an  acrobatic 
dance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nicholas  were  pre- 
sented with  a bouquet  in  observance  of  their 
forty-second  wedding  anniversary.  Following 
the  dinner  program,  music  for  dancing  was 
furnished  by  Herb  Woodring  and  his  “Night- 
hawks.”  Over  100  members  and  friends  were 
present,  including  several  Northampton 
County  officials,  friends  of  Dr.  Miller. 


WHY  LONG  LEADERS? 

By  R.  E.  Angst 

Never  in  all  our  trout  fishing  experience 
have  we  had  to  use  a leader  more  than  nine 
feet  long.  And  we  fished  Elk  Creek  when 
it  was  a mere  trickle  as  clear  as  crystal  and 
before  the  hatchery  trucks  dumped  load 
after  load  of  trout  into  it. 

This  long  leader  stuff  is  all  right  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Certain  experts  so  specialize  in 
equipment  and  casting  technique  that  they 
can  handle  long  leaders  and  make  perfect 
casts  at  unbelievable  distances.  But  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  time  two  men  were  fishing 
the  same  waters  under  the  observation  of  a 
Maine  guide.  One  man  was  making  beautiful 
curve  casts  and  fancy  didoes  in  the  air.  The 
other  man  was  catching  trout  almost  at  his 
boot  tips.  The  guide  explained  it  this  way: 
“Expert,  he  too  busy  casting  to  catch  fish.” 
And  that’s  the  story  in  a nut-shell.  With  a 
leader  16  or  18  feet  long  used  on  the  average 
Penna.  trout  stream  the  angler  will  be  so 
busy  untangling  it  from  the  bushes  that  he 
has  no  time  to  catch  fish. 

To  clinch  the  point  another  true  story  may 
not  be  amiss.  An  expert  fly  caster  at  the 
Philadelphia  Sportsman’s  Show  had  done  his 
stuff  after  which  another  Maine  guide  step- 
ped on  the  platform  to  show  how  to  catch 
trout.  “Want  to  catch  trout,”  said  he,  “either 
you  practice  four,  five  years  like  that  expert 
you  just  saw  or  you  do  like  I do.  Sneak  up 
on  them.”  And  there  you  are.  You  take  your 
choice. 


As  for  us  we  use  the  short  leaders  with 
short  casts  and  we  try  to  know  where  the 
trout  are  lying  so  that  we  can  cast  to  them 
from  the  side  with  not  over  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  leader  extremity  in  the  trout’s 
range  of  vision.  And  we  believe  that  will 
be  the  best  plan  for  the  average  angler  who 
fishes  say  one  day  a week  and  often  a dif- 
ferent stream  nearly  every  week. 


BERKS  I.W.L.A.  CHAPTER^  NEAR 
TOP  U.  S.  RATING 

Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  proud  of  its 
chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  which 
is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Their  success  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
balanced  program  offered  to  members  in- 
terested in  various  phases  of  conservation 
work.  Each  director  of  the  Chapter  has  a 
definite  job  to  do  and  is  chosen  for  his  ability 
to  perform  any  work  assigned  to  him,  and 
is  not  in  any  sense  a figurehead  in  the 
Chapter.  Berks  Waltonians  recommended  this 
form  of  organization  to  other  sportsmen’s 
clubs  as  the  best  method  of  accomplishing 
results.  Highlights  of  the  year’s  activities 
are:  The  Wildlife  director  has  supervision  of 
committees  which  have  charge  of  game 
stocking  and  propagation.  In  the  past  year 
they  raised  and  released  at  maturity  96  out 
of  100  six  weeks  old  pheasant  chicks  given 
them  by  the  Game  Commission.  Winter  feed- 
ing activities  were  carried  on  and  efforts 
constantly  carried  out  to  improve  farmer- 
hunter  relations  and  game  conditions  in  the 
territory  assigned  to  them. 

The  Director  in  charge  of  Waters  worked 
with  committees  which  obtained  from  the 
City  of  Reading  the  use  of  one  of  its  reser- 
voirs as  a fish  rearing  pond.  Stream  im- 
provement projects  were  carried  to  com- 
pletion. A juvenile  fish  pond  was  supervised 
throughout  the  summer  months.  An  indoor 
casting  contest  was  staged  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Woods  Committee,  under  their  direc- 
tor, obtained  a plot  of  ground  on  the  county 
jail  property  and  successfully  carried  out  a 
aree  nursery  project. 
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Several  safe  fireplaces  were  constructed  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  for  the  xise  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

These  game  food  trees  will  be  distributed 
to  farmers  who  provide  open  hunting  on 
their  farms. 

The  Education  Committee  arranged  an 
essay  contest  in  the  local  high  school,  pro- 
vided speakers  for  a quarter  hour  radio 
broadcast  once  a week  for  several  months 
and  also  provided  speakers  at  the  civic  clubs 
during  wildlife  week.  A monthly  bulletin 
was  mailed  to  all  members. 

The  Program  Director,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding the  speakers  and  entertainment  at 
every  business  meeting,  also  supervised  the 
most  successful  field  day  ever  conducted  by 
the  Waltonians. 

The  Membership  Director  kept  up  a twelve 
months  campaign  for  new  members  and  re- 
newals. 

The  Chapter  held  business  meetings  every 
month  during  the  year,  meeting  in  the  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  indoors  and  in  the  Sum- 
mer outdoors  at  the  Palisades  Country  Club. 
Board  of  Directors  meetings  were  also  held 
once  a month  all  year  around  and  the  various 
active  committees  met  as  often  as  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  many  projects  which  were 
started  and  completed.  The  directors’  jobs 
were  to  organize  these  committees,  super- 
vise their  activities  and  report  the  work 
accomplished  to  both  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Chapter  business  meetings.  There 
was  work  during  the  entire  year  to  provide 
the  workers  among  the  members  with  an 
outlet  for  their  enthusiasm  in  the  practical 
forms  of  conservation  activities.  Annual 
reports  are  submitted  in  writing  by  all  direc- 
tors summing  up  the  year’s  work  and  they 
act  as  a guide  to  their  successors. 

The  Berks  Waltonians  are  convinced  that 
this  method  of  organization  will  build  up  any 
sportsmens  group  and  enable  them  to  be 
most  successful  in  carrying  out  conservation 
projects. 


TROUT  FINGERLING  TAKEN 
FROM  NURSERY 

The  State  Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  in  a recent  checkup  of  nursery 
waters  adjacent  to  “Seven  Springs”  at  Glass 
City  discovered  that  some  200  fingerling  rain- 
bow trout  had  been  taken  from  the  waters 
which  are  used  as  rearing  ponds  for  trout. 

Evidently  these  young  fish  were  thought  to 
be  minnows  and  they  were  likely  taken  to 
be  used  for  bait,  officials  stated  as  they 
pointed  out  that  a severe  penalty  is  attached 
to  this  practice.  Caution  to  identify  trout  for 
this  type  of  fishing  and  to  remove  no  trout 
from  these  nursery  waters  was  urged. 

Last  year,  these  same  nursery  waters  pro- 
duced about  4,000  brook  trout,  which  were 
placed  in  local  streams.  These  trout,  when 
stocked  last  fall,  were  from  5 to  9 inches 
long.  As  fingerlings  they  were  cared  for  by 
members  of  the  sportsmen  association  through 
a fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  persons  who  removed 
the  fingerling  fish  are  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  100  to  150  legal  trout  which  would  have 
been  used  for  next  year’s  stocking. 

A dozen  wild  turkeys,  purchased  by  this 
sportsmen’s  club,  were  liberated.  They  were 
liberated  in  pairs  and  scattered  over  a wide 
range.  Reports  indicate  that  as  yet  these 
turkeys  are  not  hard  to  approach.  One  report 
is  that  a boy  caught  one  and  liberated  it 
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Martin  Nemecek  of  Palmerton  with  the  6 
pound  12  ounce  brown  trout  he  caught  in 
Buckwha  Creek.  Pike  County. 


again.  Sportsmen  urge  that  these  turkeys 
be  left  unmolested. 

Attention  too  is  called  to  the  deer  which 
come  out  into  the  fields  during  this  season 
of  the  year.  They  are  a constant  menace  to 
motorists  and  motorists  are  urged  to  drive 
slowly  and  with  caution  through  the  deer 
country.  In  crossing  the  Port  Matilda  or 
Tyrone  mountains  it  is  safer  to  drive  at  30 
miles  per  hour  than  it  is  at  50  miles,  officials 
stated. 

Slower  driving  too,  they  point  out,  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  rabbit  carcasses  which 
dot  the  roads  here  and  there.  These  little 
fellows,  as  one  sportsman  said,  don’t  have 
enough  sense  to  get  off  the  road  when  caught 
in  the  beam  of  headlights  but  they  should  be 
given  a chance. 

The  spring  of  the  year  always  brings  with 
it  the  hazard  of  forest  fires.  Hikers  and 
motorists  are  urged  to  be  careful  of  cigar- 
ettes and  fires.  Cooperation  for  conservation 
of  all  kinds  of  wildlife  is  urged. 


OVER  2000  ATTENDED 
WILLIAMSPORT  SHOW 

Over  2,000  persons  attended  the  Sports- 
men’s Show,  with  exhibits  ranging  from  ama- 
teur fishing  tackle  to  game  cocks,  at  Odd 
Fellows’  Temple,  Elmira  Street,  in  Williams- 
port. The  event  was  sponsored  by  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County. 

Thirty-three  features  held  the  attention  of 
the  crowds  which  shifted  from  a room  where 
there  was  a display  of  rare  sporting  prints 
and  books  to  the  large  show  room  and  to  the 
basement  to  see  sporting  motion  pictures, 
shown  continually  by  Robert  B.  Ford,  Home- 
stead, and  W.  Herbert  Poff  and  S.  Dale  Furst, 
Jr.,  of  this  city. 

Of  the  exhibits,  almost  all  were  samples 
of  the  work  of  amateur  fishing  tackle  work- 
men. Deviating  from  the  work  of  the  ama- 
teur fishermen,  there  were  on  exhibition  game 
cocks,  from  whose  feathers  trout  and  bass  flies 
are  made;  an  outboard  fishing  boat  made  by 
an  amateur  fisherman,  hand  assembled  fishing 
rods  and  an  exhibit  of  the  Williamsport  Arch- 
ery Club,  whose  members  had  on  display  a 
number  of  bows  and  arrows  which  they  made. 

The  Field,  Forest  and  Stream  Club  of  the 
senior  high  school  had  on  exhibition  a num- 
ber of  leaders  and  flies.  Members  tied  a few 
of  the  fish  lures  during  the  show. 

The  panel  of  all  styles  of  dry  flies,  streamer 
flies  and  bass  bugs  entered  by  Howard  T. 


Weaver,  814  Third  Avenue,  took  first  place. 
A total  of  17  flies  was  included  in  the  panel. 
Second  award  for  the  best  panel  was  won  by 
J.  M.  Hearton,  411  Pearson  Avenue. 

Other  awards  included:  best  dry  fly,  No.  14 
royal  coachman,  tied  by  J.  Clifford  Creasy, 
1019  Arnold  Avenue,  and  the  best  underwater 
lure,  No.  6 tiger  streamer,  tied  by  Joseph 
Bausinger,  1138  Memorial  Avenue.  All  the 
flies  were  judged  for  quality  of  workmanship, 
material,  suitability  for  Central  Pennsylvania 
fishing  and  perfection  of  imitation  of  the 
natural  insect  they  represent  by  Brua  C. 
Keefer,  Jr.,  Dr.  Boyd  A.  Lowry  and  Dr.  R.  T.  S. 
Steele. 

Ballots  were  distributed  to  persons  attend- 
ing the  show  that  they  might  vote  for  their 
choice  of  most  interesting  exhibit.  First  prize 
was  won  by  Jay  Clark,  3rd,  who  had  a pen 
of  seven  game  cocks  in  the  show.  Second 
award  went  to  Howard  T.  Weaver  for  his 
display  of  game  cock  necks. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  replica  of  a country- 
side drew  considerable  comment  and  atten- 
tion. Built  by  the  Museum  Extension  Project 
of  the  W.P.A.,  Philadelphia,  the  set  included 
a stream  of  running  water  in  which  were 
minnows,  a mill  whose  wheel  was  turned  by 
the  stream,  a house  and  barn,  a bridge,  or- 
chards and  a field  of  shocked  corn. 

Richard  F.  Williamson  was  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Lycoming  County  which  planned  the  show, 
the  first  event  of  its  kind  in  the  city  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  amateur  fishing  tackle 
maker. 


Writes  Jacob  G.  Shively  of  Millmont:  “I 
have  been  following  for  some  time  the  argu- 
ments favoring  an  incrase  in  the  fishing  license 
fee  and  believe  that  some  increase  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  improve  or  even  maintain 
present  conditions.  I also  notice  some  sug- 
gestions that  the  age  limit  be  lowered  and 
with  this  I wish  to  take  exception.  As  Chas. 
C.  Squire  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Angler  says, 
“why  pick  on  birds?  Let’s  raise  the  license 
fee  if  we  must  but  as  long  as  there  is  a sunny 
left  in  the  brook,  we  oldsters  have  no  right  to 
take  from  the  kids  their  God  given  right  to 
fish;  and  that  is  what  lowering  the  age  limit 
would  do  to  thousands  of  them.  Few  young- 
sters under  sixteen  years  earn  any  money; 
so,  if  they  are  to  fish,  dad  must  buy  the  license. 
The  average  father  may  manage  to  pay  for 
one  license  beside  his  own,  but  there  are 
plenty  who  could  not  buy  two  or  three  and 
no  father  worthy  of  the  name  will  go  fishing 
while  his  children,  who  would  like  to  accom- 
pany him,  are  denied  the  privilege.  That 
means  they  would  all  stay  home.  We  all  know 
there  is  more  to  fishing  than  just  fish.  If  we 
keep  Johnny  from  his  favorite  fishin’  hole  he 
is  likely  to  turn  to  loafing  or  worse.  The 
statement  of  Major  Lynn  Adams  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police  that  not  one  habitual 
criminal  in  a Pennsylvania  penal  institution 
admitted  an  interest  in  outdoor  life  should 
furnish  plenty  of  food  for  thought.  Yes,  let’s 
raise  the  license  fee  if  we  must  but  let  the 
kids,  God  bless  ’em,  fish.” 


One  of  the  finest  largemouth  bass  to  be 
taken  from  northeastern  Pennsylvania  waters 
was  the  fish  caught  by  Harry  Leff  of 
Scranton.  It  was  21%  inches  in  length,  had 
a girth  of  16  inches  and  weighed  better  than 
seven  pounds. 
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The  Wet  Fly 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 


be  red  and  slightly  larger  than  the  front 
one  which  should  be  white.  Or  if  you  wish 
use  a single  hackle.  A two-toned  badger 
hackle  is  illustrated.  Dunk  this  fellow  into 
a clear  stream  and  lift  the  rod  tip  slightly 
then  watch  the  result.  The  rear  two  hackles 
will  come  together  and  the  front  hackle  will 
collapse.  Lower  the  rod  tip  and  the  tail 
feathers  kick  apart  while  the  front  hackles 
expand.  By  repeatedly  manipulating  the  rod 
and  retrieving  the  line,  this  little  fellow  will 
swim  and  kick  his  way  toward  you,  in  the 
manner  of  a slow-motion  frog  hopping  along. 
By  trimming  the  deer  hair  body,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  fly  sink  quickly  or  just 
slowly  enough  to  make  it  seem  to  hang 
between  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  water. 

Now  to  talk  about  something  which  is 
not  a fly — spinners.  The  mention  of  spinners 
among  certain  anglers  causes  a sudden  turn- 
ing up  of  noses.  Still,  angling  with  a fly 
rod  spinner  is  an  art! 

Too  many  fellows  feel  about  this  phase 
of  angling  as  an  acquaintance  of  mine  does 
about  fly  fishing.  This  fellow  has  fished 
perhaps  three  or  four  times  in  his  life.  Dur- 
ing a chance  meeting,  he  asked  me  what 
sort  of  bait  I was  now  using.  After  I ex- 
plained that  I was  using  flies,  he  told  me 
in  answer  that  he  knew  about  that  kind 
of  fishing.  Then,  naively  went  on  to  inform 
me  that  that  kind  of  fishing  was  where  you 
threw  the  fly  into  the  water  and  swished 
it  around! 

The  lures  shown  in  figures  6 and  7 were 
designed  to  be  used  with  a small  spinner 
as  well  as  by  themselves.  The  subject  of 
fly  rod  spinners  is  an  aggravating  one, 
mostly  because  commercial  spinners  are  so 
poorly  designed.  At  some  future  time  I 
intend  to  discuss  spinners  and  their  use  in 
the  meantime,  if  you  get  a hold  of  a good 
spinner,  hang  onto  it,  it  may  mean  the 
difference  between  fish  or  an  empty  creel. 

Dont  hesitate  to  use  spinners  for  trout 
especially  if  you  suspect  the  water  of  hold- 
ing big  fish. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  fish  up  the  stream  with 
any  of  the  lures  just  described  except  for 
the  winged  ones. 

Don’t  stamp  around  when  fishing  a pool. 


Don’t  fish  too  fast. 

Don’t  be  discourteous  to  other  anglers  on 
the  stream. 

Don’t  fail  to  remember  that  long  leaders 
are  much  better  than  short  ones. 

And  don’t  fail  to  have  a good  time. 


EARLY  “SHAD  WHARF” FOUND 
AT  IVULLERSBURG 

The  following  item  appearing  in  Millers- 
burg Sentinel  has  been  kindly  sent  to  the 
Angler  by  F.  Park  Campbell  of  Millersburg. 

Shad  fishing  days  in  the  Susquehanna 
river,  at  Millersburg,  of  a century  ago,  were 
brought  to  mind  while  workmen  for  Hunter 
& Radle,  local  ferrymen,  were  engaged  in 
* deepening  the  channel  between  this  place 
and  the  Perry  county  boat  landing,  with  a 
steam  shovel. 

The  ferrymen  decided  to  have  the  “half- 
way” grass  patch,  which  during  low  water 
hindered  the  operation  of  the  ferry  boats, 
removed.  When  the  steam  shovel  operators 
started  on  the  patch,  about  40x60  feet  in 
size,  they  found  it  to  be  man-made,  con- 
structed of  heavy  logs  and  large  stones.  The 
logs  were  in  fine  condition  and  the  island 
was  removed  with  difficulties. 

The  ferrymen  recalled  hearing  the  “half- 
way” patch  being  spoken  of  as  “Port  Camp- 
bell” and  the  “shad  wharf.”  George  Radle, 
who  is  nearing  the  age  of  73  years,  and  who 
spent  most  of  his  early  life  on  the  ferry,  said 
he  never  knew  the  half-way  patch  was  any- 
thing but  a natural  grass  patch,  like  dozens 
of  others  in  the  river,  but  it  was  called  the 
“shad  wharf”  when  he  was  a boy.  The  an- 
nual spring  runs  of  shad  as  far  up  the  river 
as  Millersburg  ceased  after  the  Clarks  Ferry 
dam  was  placed  for  the  use  of  canal  boats. 

Dr.  Jnol  W.  Starr,  of  this  place,  says  the 
Clarks  Ferry  dam  was  built  by  his  grand- 
father, the  late  John  P.  Farrington,  of 
Middletown,  about  1835.  With  an  opening 
in  the  center  of  the  dam  to  permit  rafts  to 
pass  thru,  some  old  timers  say  the  shad 
could  have  continued  to  come  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Millersburg  and  beyond,  but  the 
water  on  this  side  of  the  river,  contaminated 
by  coal  dirt  from  mines,  spread  over  the 
entire  east  side  of  the  river,  filling  the  raft 
chute  so  that  the  shad  in  getting  away  from 
the  black  water,  continued  up  the  Juniata 
River,  where  they  were  caught  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Other  old  timers  say  the  Clarks  Ferry 
dam  was  impassable  for  the  fish. 

WEST  SHORE  SPORTSMEN 
C ONSERVATION-MINDED 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  West  Shore 
Sportsmen’s  Association  to  conserve  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  now  in  the  streams  as  well  as  to 
stock  the  waters.  The  Cumberland  County 
Club  has  established  a restricted  killing 
area  on  part  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek 
for  this  purpose.  It  has  control  of  the  land 
for  a distance  of  approximately  a mile  down 
the  creek,  beginning  about  a mile  below 


Lisburn,  and  it  restricts  catches  of  trout 
there  to  two  fish,  each  at  least  ten  inches  in 
length,  a day.  The  limit  may  be  set  at 
twelve  inches  for  this  year,  it  is  said. 

This  restriction  is  made  to  protect  the 
trout,  and  particularly  to  protect  them  early 
in  the  season  in  order  that  there  might  be 
satisfactory  fishing  later  in  the  year  instead 
of  having  the  waters  fished  out  during  the  | 
opening  weeks  of  the  season.  Fishermen  in 
general  have  been  cooperating  in  this  policy 
in  an  encouraging  manner,  according  to  one 
spokesman  of  the  club. 

“Through  efforts  of  individuals  in  the 
club,”  added  this  spokesman,  “a  successful 
campaign  is  also  being  carried  on  to  build 
up  sentiment  against  making  limit  catches 
of  fish,  especially  among  fellows  who  get 
out  fishing  a lot.  Quite  a number  of  mem- 
bers practice  a policy  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  fish  they  keep  to  a degree  more  strict 
than  that  required  by  the  State.  We  feel 
that  although  the  fisherman  who  gets  out 
only  a few  times  a season  should  not  be 
expected  to  restrict  his  catches  so  sharply, 
those  fellows  who  are  out  frequently  should 
be  satisfied  with  fewer  fish  than  the  law 
permits  them  to  keep.” 

The  club  now  is  hoping  to  build  up  brown 
trout  fishing  in  part  of  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners.  The  creek  is  about 
forty-two  miles  in  length  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  approximately  the  lower  twenty- 
one  miles  of  it  provides  fine  brown  trout 
water.  So,  if  the  association  runs  true  to 
form,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a de- 
cided improvement  in  brown  trout  fishing 
there  before  long. 

Here  are  some  facts  and  figures  which 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  club  goes 
about  trying  to  improve  conditions. 

In  the  slightly  more  than  five  years  since 
it  was  organized  it  has  spent  $600  in  stock- 
ing public  lands  with  rabbits,  putting  out 
about  1000  of  them.  It  has  spent  $500  on  the 
purchase  and  propagation  of  ringneck  pheas- 
ants, raising  about  700.  It  has  spent  $240 
for  trout  released  in  public  waters,  the  fish 
weighing  one  pound  or  more  each.  Last 
year  $100  was  expended  for  this  purpose, 
and  $140  was  spent  in  1939. 

The  club  has  also  bought  about  300  pounds 
of  bass  for  stocking.  It  has  spent  about  $100 
for  quail  propagation  and  about  $200  for 
winter  game  feeding.  It  has  a lot  of  feed 
out  now  for  game  birds  and  animals. 

“It  has  been  our  policy  to  spend  money 
on  fish  and  game  in  such  a way  that  the 
public  will  benefit,  and  not  to  spend  much 
on  social  events,”  it  was  explained  by  a 
member.  “We  spend  about  $500  a year  and 
at  least  80  per  cent  is  spent  in  connection 
with  building  up  fishing  and  hunting.  We 
have  a social  program  and  try  to  make  it 
lively  and  interesting  but  that  is  secondary 
to  our  other  activities.” 


Writes  Sherd  Closson  of  Gallitzin:  “This 

has  to  do  with  something  I have  been  watch- 
ing on  our  trout  streams  for  quite  some  time. 
Every  year,  you  will  see  many  suckers 
thrown  on  the  banks  of  our  streams  to  rot, 
by  men  who  do  not  stop  to  think  just  how 
much  damage  is  being  done.  First  of  all, 
our  hatcheries  are  spending  money  to  raise 
and  distribute  suckers  on  many  streams  for 
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different  reasons,  including  furnishing  more 
food  for  our  game  fish  and  to  furnish  sport 
for  fishermen  who  like  this  type  of  fishing. 

! It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  there  are 
plenty  of  men  who  fish  for  suckers  and  carp 
and  yet  never  fish  for  trout  or  bass.  If  you 
saw  someone  throw  a trout  out  on  the  bank 
of  a stream  to  lie  and  rot,  chances  are  you 
would  yell  to  high  Heaven  about  it  and  want 
him  arrested  and  fined.  Then,  too,  there  is 
no  worse  odor  to  a skunk  than  dead  fish 
rotting  on  the  bank  and  I don’t  think  Friend 
Farmer  approves  of  it.  Let’s  just  go  back 
and  see  if  most  of  us  started  fishing  first  for 
suckers  or  first  for  trout.  Many  today  are 
starting  the  same  way  we  did,  along  some 
sucker  hole  in  which  we  caught  our  first 
fish.  Nothing  can  appeal  to  me  more  than 
seeing  some  eight  or  ten  year  old  boy  fish- 
ing with  his  dad  or  grandad,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  suckers.  Just  how  game  is  a 
sucker  when  given  a chance  to  fight?  Several 
years  ago  on  Spring  Creek  I saw  a fisher- 
man hook  into  a nice  fish.  After  ten  minutes 
playing  the  fish,  he  was  very  careful  and 
the  fish  put  up  a real  fight.  There  were 
quite  a crowd  watching  when  he  netted  it 
and  it  proved  to  be  just  another  sucker  to 
be  thrown  back  on  the  bank  to  rot  away. 
Now  this  year,  let’s  not  allow  these  things 
to  go  on.  Let’s  be  fair  to  the  other  half  of 
the  anglers  and  to  everyone  else  by  not 
desecrating  the  banks  of  our  pet  streams  in 
this  manner.  There  may  be  some  of  you 
who  will  say  we  would  be  better  off  if  we 
had  no  suckers.  Then  the  sucker  fisher- 
men would  not  catch  our  trout  out  of  season. 
Brother,  you  are  on  the  wrong  track  there. 
It  is  not  the  sucker  fishermen  who  take  our 
trout  but  a few  who  some  may  think  are 
fishing  for  suckers.  They  care  not  how 
they  get  them  or  what  kind  of  fish  they 
are.  I wonder  if  some  of  the  boys  who 
look  down  on  the  sucker  so  much  ever 
tasted  a January  caught  sucker?  It  is  true 
there  are  a few  more  bones  than  in  his 
lordship  the  trout,  but  if  you  are  looking 
for  fish  without  bones  why  not  go  to  the 
nearest  fish  market  for  ’em?  By  this  time 
you  are  sure  the  writer  must  be  a confirmed 
sucker  fisherman.  I go  out  once  or  twice 
a year  for  suckers  and  to  let  off  stored  up 
steam  waiting  for  April  15,  opening  of  the 
trout  season.  May  the  day  never  come  when 
I am  too  proud  to  enjoy  a day  or  two  sucker 
fishing.  I like  to  fish  for  trout  and  bass 
but  I also  like  to  see  the  other  fellow  who 
pays  his  $1.60  per  also  have  his  fun.” 


SOUDERTON  CLUB  RAISED 
SUNFISH 

Wrote  Victor  M.  Nice,  of  Souderton: 

“I  have  some  things  of  interest  to  other 
fish  and  game  associations.  In  the  spring  of 
1939  the  local  Boro  of  Souderton  turned  over 
the  old  catch  basin  that  was  formerly  used  for 
a water  supply  to  the  Souderton  Fish  and 
Game  Association.  We  got  in  touch  with 
Harry  Cole,  fish  warden,  to  see  what  kind  of 
fish  could  be  best  propagated  and  he  sug- 
gested bluegill  sunfish. 

“Seventeen  brood  sunfish  were  put  in  the 
pond,  and  on  July  19,  last  year,  we  cleaned  it 
out  and  to  our  surprise  we  got  about  6500 
sunfish  ranging  in  length  from  1%  to  3 
inches.  These  sunfish  were  then  stocked  in 
Branch  Creek.” 


A GRAND  EXPERIENCE 

By  RALPH  E.  BARNETT 

Three  o’clock  in  the  morning — a brief 
fumbling  for  the  lamp — a striking  match  to 
light  it  and  the  still  cool  darkness  of  a 
distant  Centre  county  cabin  was  trans- 
formed into  light  and  meaningful  sounds. 
The  clanking  of  the  stove  with  the  familiar 
crackle  of  the  freshly  kindled  fire  was  fol- 
lowed by  a rattling  of  pans  and  dishes.  Very 
soon  the  bacon  was  crackling  over  the  fire 
and  the  stirring  of  the  pancake  batter  began. 
George  was  busy  with  the  breakfast  and  soon 
Bill  and  I,  who  were  trying  to  continue  our 
sleep  were  aroused  by  a “last  call  for  break- 
fast.” We  placed  our  order  for  eggs, 
scrambled  into  our  clothes  and  dashed  out 
into  the  clear  gray  dawn  to  the  stream  for 
a refreshing  wash. 

With  breakfast  over  by  4:30  we  packed  our 
lunches,  gathered  up  our  fishing  equipment 
and  set  out  in  our  car  for  a nearby  trout 
stream.  Following  a hike  from  our  car  to 
the  stream,  we  nervously  assembled  our 
tackle  and  proceeded  to  tempt  the  wily  trout 
with  the  offerings  of  our  fly  collection.  If  the 
flies  failed  to  arouse  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Trout,  we  would  search  the  surroundings  for 
a few  grasshoppers  or  turn  over  an  old  log 
in  search  of  a tempting  larva.  With  a suc- 
cessful day  behind  us  we  returned  to  the 
car  and  back  to  camp,  tired  and  hungry, 
and  with  a feeling  of  happiness  and  genuine 
satisfaction.  Supper  over — a few  fireside 
stories — plans  for  the  next  day  and  to  bed. 

The  above  briefly  describes  one  of  the  six 
days  spent  by  three  of  us  during  the  second 
week  of  June,  1941,  at  a hunting  camp  deep 
in  the  mountains  of  Centre  county. 

For  several  years  we  have  spent  such  a 
week  each  year  and  look  forward  to  it  with 
the  same  eager  expectancy  that  a small  child 
looks  forward  to  Christmas  and  Santa  Claus. 
It  may  seem  like  a rather  dull  way  to  spend 
a vacation,  but  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
the  great  outdoors  it  is  ideal. 

There  are  thrills  galore:  The  early  gray 
dawn  and  the  rising  sun;  the  crisp  frost 
on  a cool  morning;  the  whip-poor-will  and 
his  regular  evening  visit;  an  occasional  deer 
bounding  for  cover;  a spotted  fawn  hidden  in 
the  deep  grass;  acres  of  beautiful  flowering 
laurel;  an  occasional  encounter  with  a rattler; 
a hurried  glimpse  of  a scampering  fox  or 
groundhog;  the  still  quietness  of  the  evening; 
and  above  all  the  sparkling  streams  with 


“She  ate  the  one  I was  telling  you  about!” 


their  deep  pools  and  noisy  riffles. 

These  inaccessable  and  unspoiled  streams 
produce  plenty  of  trout  and  we  had  plenty 
to  eat  each  day,  and  say,  have  you  ever 
helped  to  eat  a heaping  plateful  of  freshly 
caught  brookies  fried  in  rich  bacon  fat?  While 
the  size  was  not  great,  being  from  six  to 
twelve  inches,  the  thrills  in  catching  them 
are.  Until  next  season  rolls  around  we 
will  re-live  this  week  many  times  in  our 
thoughts  and  look  forward  to  another  year 
and  a similar  experience. 


GOOD  WET  FLIES 

Discussing  effective  patterns  of  wet  flies 
for  trout,  R.  E.  Angst  of  Pottsville  recently 
had  this  to  say: 

Remember,  the  flies  do  not  make  the 
angler.  It  is  the  angler  that  makes  the  flies 
work.  And  experimenting  with  various 
patterns  is  excellent  for  the  experienced  fish- 
erman. The  tyro,  however,  wants  something 
he  can  have  confidence  in  while  he  is  learn- 
ing to  fish.  The  experienced  angler  doesn’t 
need  to  read  anyone’s  fly  or  fishing  discus- 
sions. He  has  worked  out  his  own  plans  and 
if  they  are  successful  one  couldn’t  change  his 
ideas  with  a hundred  articles.  The  flies  we 
describe  are  flies  the  tyro  can  use  with  per- 
fect confidence.  They  are  tested  flies  if  given 
here  or  else  we  mention  where  and  why  they 
were  described.  To  the  experienced  angler 
we  can  say  this  in  the  words  of  Ray  Berg- 
man and  supported  by  Ken  Reid  and  McCaf- 
ferty:  “The  one  lure  man  or  the  one  fly  trout 
angler  is  in  a rut.  Some  day  he  will  find 
his  pet  a failure.  Some  year  it  will  go  back 
on  him  and  he  must  start  all  over.  There  is 
not  one  best  fly  or  an  all  around  killer." 
Now  better  men  than  this  writer  said  that. 
In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  it  true. 
For  instance,  the  badger  bivisible  and  the 
coachman  wet  fly  went  back  on  us  last  sea- 
son. Why?  We  don’t  know.  Luckily  we  had 
some  flies  in  reserve.  Our  season  wasn’t 
spoiled  and  it  will  not  be  for  you  if  you 
note  the  flies  herein  described? 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  April  gray  and 
the  ashy  hackle.  After  we  describe  them 
you  will  note  the  similarity  and  you  will 
note  how  they  follow  the  general  color 
scheme  of  the  porter  fly  and  the  blue  quills 
both  plain  and  Gordon:  In  buying  one  doesn’t 
need  to  have  all  these  flies  in  order  to  catch 
trout.  One  or  two  representatives  of  the 
family  will  do  in  the  sizes  the  angler  likes 
best.  Some  men  collect  flies  in  the  order 
of  the  stamp  collectors.  We  ourselves  like 
to  do  that  and  now  have  many  more  flies 
than  could  be  used  in  one  season.  To  us  a 
new  fly  is  always  interesting.  The  April  gray 
and  ashy  hackle  of  course  are  not  new.  The 
latter  especially  has  been  famous  for  years 
around  the  Wilkes-Barre  section  and  the 
first  April  gray  noted  here  came  from  Wal- 
nutport.  Both  are  killers  or  they  would  not 
have  lived. 

The  April  gray:  Gray  wool  body  ribbed 
with  gold,  dun  tail  and  dun  hackle. 

The  ashy  hackle:  Rabbit  fur  body,  dun  tall 
and  dun  hackle,  no  ribbing.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  any  material  imitating  this  rab- 
bit fur  body  color  would  do  as  well  although 
when  that  fur  gets  really  soaked  it  sinks 
quickly  and  stays  down  and  that  is  where 
both  of  these  flies  must  be  fished. 


Men  deal  with  life  as  children  with  their 
play,  who  first  mis-use,  then  cast  their  toys 
away. — Cowper. 
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And  here,  brother  anglers,  is  Pennsylvania’s  alltime  record  brown  trout,  displayed  by  Jack 
Houser  of  Allentown  who  caught  it  in  the  Little  Lehigh.  Length  30%  inches,  girth  17%  inches, 
weight  13  pounds  5 ounces. 


Pennsylvania^Record  Fish 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 


Among  the  topflight  largemouths  reported  this 
season  was  this  splendid  fish  caught  by  Rudyard 
H.  Smith  of  Fleetville  in  Lake  Kewanee.  it  was 
23%  inches  in  length  and  weighed  7 pounds  3 
ounces. 

smallmouth  was  worked  into  a shallow  and 
creeled.  When  length,  girth  and  weight  were 
taken  two  hours  later  by  Don  Martin  at  Fort 
Hunter  Park,  it  was  found  that  King’s  catch 
measured  21%  inches  in  length,  had  a girth 
of  14  inches  and  tipped  the  scales  at  5 pounds 
10  ounces. 

Closely  pressing  this  giant  Juniata  small- 
mouth was  another  extremely  heavy  fish 
taken  in  lower  Pine  Creek  on  plug  by  Attor- 
ney Clyde  E.  Carpenter,  of  Jersey  Shore. 
This  fish  was  21%  inches  in  length,  had  a 
girth  of  13%  inches  and  tipped  the  scales  at 
5 pounds  <9  ounces.  In  third  place  was  a 


Lake  Koon  in  Bedford  County,  sister  lake  to 
famous  Lake  Gordon,  yielded  this  topflight 
largemouth  bass  to  veteran  plug  fisherman  C.  F. 
Simpson  of  Cumberland,  Md.  this  year.  It  was 
23  inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of  16%  inches 
and  weighed  7 pounds  one  ounce. 


splendid  Susquehanna  River  smallmouth 
taken  on  plug  by  Frank  Long  of  Wormleys- 
burg.  Long’s  catch  was  20%  inches  in  length, 
had  a girth  of  13  inches  and  weighed  5 
pounds  6 ounces. 

Right  up  with  the  top-flight  smallmouth 
bass  taken  this  year  was  the  splendid  22  inch 
fish  caught  on  plug  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
near  Harrisburg  by  Don  Martin,  of  Fort 
Hunter  Park.  Don,  one  of  the  finest  pluggers 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  scored  the 
catch  near  the  Rockville  Bridge.  The  big 
smallmouth  weighed  4 pounds  15  ounces.  A 
Schuylkill  County  smallmouth  bass  taken  by 
Wilbur  Reigle  of  Pottsville  was  20%  inches  in 
length  and  tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds  10 
ounces. 

A trio  of  magnificent  Pennsylvania  large- 
mouth  bass  featured  that  bass  division  this 
year.  Topping  all  catches  was  a bulky  large- 
mouth  taken  on  plug  in  Quaker  Lake,  Sus- 
quehanna County  by  Robert  Ryale,  Johnson 
City,  New  York.  This  fish  was  22%  inches 


in  length,  had  a girth  of  17%  inches  and 
weighed  8 pounds  4 ounces.  Runner-up 
largemouth  was  a Kewanee  Lake,  Lacka- 
wanna County,  fish.  Weighing  7 pounds  3 
ounces,  it  was  23%  inches  in  length  and  was 
taken  by  Rudyard  H.  Smith  of  Fleetville.  In 
third  place  was  a 23  inch  largemouth  bass 
taken  on  plug  by  veteran  angler  C.  F.  Simp- 
son of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  in  Lake  Koon, 
Bedford  County.  This  fish  tipped  the  scales 
at  7 pounds  one  ounce.  Fishing  deer  hair 
bug,  Edward  Lenio  of  Montrose,  took  a 6 
pound  4 ounce  largemouth  bass  in  Laurel 
Lake,  Susquehanna  County. 

Walleyes  and  Pickerel 
In  both  of  these  divisions,  catches  reported 
this  year  were  considerably  below  the  stand- 
ards already  established.  However,  the  larg- 
est walleyed  pike  listed  was  a splendid  river 
fish  of  the  first  water.  Caught  by  Dervin  E. 
Nicholls  of  Bethlehem,  it  was  30  inches  in 
length,  sported  a girth  of  15  inches  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  7 pounds  8 ounces.  The 
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Record  rainbow  trout  for  1941  was  this  splen- 
did fish  taken  by  veteran  bucktail  fisherman 
Tom  Forsythe  of  Harrisburg  in  Tulpehocken 
Creek,  Lebanon  County.  It  was  28J4  Inches  in 
length  and  weighed  7 pounds  2V£  ounces. 


catch  was  scored  on  a stone  catfish  in  the 
Delaware  River  at  Foul-Rift.  Runner-up 
to  this  walleye  was  another  fine  river  fish 
taken  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  by  John  Goeckel  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  on  the  fly  rod  with  a spinner-streamer 
fly  combination.  His  catch  was  28  inches  in 
length,  had  a girth  of  13  inches  and  weighed 
7 pounds  3 ounces. 

Topping  all  pickerel  catches  reported  was 
a fine  27  inch  fish  taken  by  B.  J.  Barney,  Sr., 
of  Montrose,  on  a minnow  in  Quaker  Lake, 
Susquehanna  County.  It  tipped  the  scales 
at  4 pounds  even.  Runner-up  to  this  pickerel 
was  a 24V8  inch  fish  weighing  3 pounds  12 
ounces.  It  was  caught  in  Lilly  Lake,  Lack- 
awanna County,  by  F.  R.  Stevens  of  Dalton. 
Clarence  Kennedy  of  McAlistersville,  Jun- 
iata County,  caught  a pickerel  on  a live 
minnow  in  Cocolamus  Dam,  that  county, 
which  measured  25%  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  3 pounds  10  ounces. 


A Giant  Mnskie 

Lake  LeBoeuf  in  Erie  County,  furnished 
the  most  amazing  fishing  for  those  tigers  of 
the  freshwater,  muskellunge,  this  year  in  its 
history.  Skittering  live  frogs  was  declared 
by  old  time  muskellunge  fishermen  to  be  one 
of  the  deadliest  systems  yet  found  in  taking 
these  giant  members  of  the  pike  family.  At 
the  head  of  the  list  of  catches  from  this  lake 
was  a 52  inch  fish  that  weighed  43  pounds, 
and  copped  first  place  in  the  record  clas- 
sification for  this  specie  this  year.  Robert 
Holt  of  Edinboro  hooked  this  fine  muskel- 
lunge on  a live  frog  and  landed  it  after  a 
terrific  battle.  With  him  in  the  boat  at  the 
time  and  an  important  factor  in  scoring  the 
catch  was  Gordon  Hamed  also  of  Edinboro. 

In  second  place  in  the  muskie  division  this 
year  was  a fine  45  inch  muskellunge  taken 


Donald  Martin,  of  Fort  Hunter,  near  Harrisburg,  with  the  fine  smallmouth  bass  he  took  on 
plug  this  year.  It  was  22  inches  in  length  and  weighed  4 pounds  15  ounces. 


Taken  on  a stone  catfish,  this  30  inch  walleyed  pike  took  top  honors  for  Dervin  Nicholls  of 
Bethlehem. 


in  Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  County,  by  V. 
A.  McQuiston  of  Meadville.  At  the  time  he 
scored  the  catch,  a muskellunge  45  inches  in 


length  and  slightly  over  28  pounds  in  weight, 
McQuiston  was  trolling  alone  from  a sailboat 
in  the  famous  Crawford  County  lake. 
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Unto  the  Least  of  These 

(Continued  jrom  Page  5) 

though  still  agile,  the  old  man  not  having 
buffeted  the  storms  of  life  and  elements  for 
seventy  odd  years  without  acquiring  a cer- 
tain cagy  resourcefulness — ever  watchful 
wardens  could  not  contrive  to  waylay  the 
Negro  patriarch  with  the  all  important  in- 
criminating evidence. 

“Mose  cook  ’em  Ike?”  and  with  the  affirm- 
ative nod,  “Does  Mammy  know?” 

“No,  suh!  No  suh!  Pleas’  don’  tell’er. 
She’ll  whale  me  good,”  with  a nervous  glance 
toward  the  kitchen.  Catching  the  pleading 
note  in  his  masters  voice,  the  hound  too 
cocked  a wary  eye  kitchen-ward  and  emitted 
a low,  testy  growl.  Apparently  the  slumber- 
ing threat  of  Mammy’s  efficient  vengeance 
still  lurked  with  purposeful  force  in  two  not 
altogether  quiescence  minds. 

Casting  meaningful  glances  up  the  divide, 
the  slightly  nettled  group  turned  to  unpack- 
ing and  toting  prodigious  equipment  toward 
the  club  house.  Right  along  with  the  man 
labored  Mose’s  late  betrayer,  puffing  and 
panting,  trying  to  lift  luggage  far  too  heavy 
for  his  skinny  frame,  and  over  the  protest 
of  his  pals.  Once  he  coughed,  fitfully,  and 
the  tall,  white  haired,  goateed  fellow,  a 
famous  Metropolitan  surgeon,  stopped  to  look 
intently  at  the  scampering  lad.  Months  later 
the  surgeon  was  to  remember  that  cough 
and  to  curse  a momentary  lack  of  foresight, 
a temporary  indifference,  the  latter  of  a 
truth  not  being  quite  nor  altogether  fair  to 
himself  in  view  of  the  circumstances. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story. 
As  the  chance  reader  may  suspect,  Ike  rated 
as  a mighty  important  personage  about  the 
good  natured  camp,  a favorite  mascot,  a 
hallowed  good  luck  charm  and  mayhap  the 
chiefest  amusement  for  the  idle,  festive  hour. 
And  withal  the  youngster’s  wisdom  concern- 
ing trout  seem  uncanny,  his  fertile  active 
mind  remembering  each  swirl  and  pocket, 
and  he  spent  hours  sneaking  along  the  mur- 
muring, singing  riffles  of  Little  Lonesome — 
he  knew  where  the  big  ones  lay,  their  forage, 
the  feeding  beds,  and  his  knowledge  could 
be  had  for  a price.  Since  first  able  to  crawl, 
butt  of  a thousand  none  too  subtle  pranks, 
still  with  the  guileless  wisdom  of  the  very 
young,  the  little  son  of  Africa  rated  as  no- 
body’s fool.  Behind  the  ear  to  ear  grin,  the 
dancing,  twinkling,  good  natured  somber 
eyes,  lurked  an  active  brain.  For  instance 
a staid  old  drama,  ancient  as  the  black  ju- 
venile to  America,  evolved  about  the  com- 
ing of  each  new  visitor  to  the  mountain 
retreat,  the  hackeyed,  moth-eaten  prank  of 
offering  the  colored  lad  his  choice  from  an 
assorted  handful  of  copper  and  silver  coins. 
Dating  from  the  three  cornered — if  any — 
pants  stage,  Ike  accepted  the  pennies— white 
folks  had  a queer  way  of  thinking  it  funny 
that  an  urchin  should  pick  a humble  penny 
when  dimes  and  quarters  lay  scattered 
around.  Early  Ike’s  sly,  dusky  brain  fath- 
omed only  too  well  if  one  grabbed  silver 
the  handful  of  coins  might  not  be  proffered 
the  second  time.  If  Tex  Guinan  capitalized 
the  phrase  “Hello,  Sucker!”  Ike  personified 
it.  And  surprising  how  often  even  the  in- 
itiated, seeking  a bit  of  light  diversion,  asked 
an  encore  for  the  edification  of  self  and 
chance  bystanders. 
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Another  flamboozling,  dipsv-doodling  trick 
lurked  in  Ike’s  repertoire.  In  moments  of 
playful  leisure,  particularly  those  lazy  hot 
mid-afternoons  when  trout  might  be  ex- 
pected to  indulge  an  icy  siesta,  the  youngster 
frequently  contrived  to  stand  about  and 
banter  loafing  suckers  to  toss  pennies  into 
the  air — at  quick  intervals,  two,  three,  four, 
five  or  more  in  succession.  With  monotonous 
precision  the  kid  snapped  up  the  hurtling 
coppers  and  until  his  little  tongue  felt 
cramped  for  space  within  the  confines  of 
bursting  jaws.  And  if  mighty  capitalists, 
learned  professors  and  great  doctors  guf- 
fawed in  sheer  enjoyment,  the  urge  to  laugh 
— what  the  genus  homo  in  all  his  ramifica- 
tions pleases  to  call  funny — has  ever  puzzled 
the  psychologist;  verily  the  sport  of  mankind 
assumes  divers  vagaries. 

Shortly  after  his  fifth  birthday,  now  almost 
two  seasons  gone,  Ike’s  wiry,  kinky,  hirsut- 
ical  topknot  suddenly  became  the  rage 
among  the  more  superstitious  and  the  king 
reinged  supreme  in  the  reflected  glory  of  his 
loyal  vassals;  for  a suitable  tribute  any 
faithful  fisherman  might  rub  pet  flies  against 
the  inky  cranium  and  surely  Lady  Luck 
would  smile  her  gracious  benevolence  on  one 
so  fortified  and  a lure  thus  anointed.  Strange 
enough  old  man  Brown,  a crusty  doddering 
old  duffer  who  never  had  and  who  never 
should  have  caught  an  unusual  fish,  dabbled 
a bit  into  the  magic  of  Ike  and  forthwith 
stepped  right  beyond  the  club  house  door, 
there  to  take  the  champion  of  the  season. 
None  of  the  regular  habitues  had  bothered  to 
fish  the  particular  spot,  considered  it  un- 


promising and  of  a truth  shooed  Brown  down 
there  just  to  be  rid  of  the  fumbling  pest 
and  his  fuddling  around.  And  needless  to 
say  for  a twelve  month  several  veteran  rod 
and  line  enthusiasts  went  about  with  burn- 
ing faces,  and  many  the  little  woman  seized 
upon  the  juicy  tidbit  as  the  piece  de  resis- 
tance for  those  well-known  winter  long 
feminine  discourses  on  the  follibles  of  ang- 
ling and  anglers. 

And  then  only  a few  weeks  after  the  more 
recent  blueberry  pie  escapade,  old  man  Hollis 
brought  his  pretty  daughter,  Betty,  along  for 
a weekend,  putting  the  little  damsel  up  at  a 
cabin  a mile  or  so  down  the  trail,  women  even 
as  exquisite  she  being  barred  from  overnight 
sojourns  within  the  log  walled  sanctuary  of 
the  male.  Airy  of  manner,  dimpled  of  cheek 
and  knee,  lithesome,  winsome,  curved  and 
re-curved,  blond,  sweet  as  a budding  rose 
and  ripe  as  a sun-kissed  Georgia  peach,  the 
lass  took  the  camp  by  storm.  Abject  males, 
portly,  fat  or  just  medium — young,  middle- 
aged  or  senile — took  one  gasping  glance  at 
the  hundred  ten  or  so  odd  pounds  of  come- 
ye-hither  captivating,  bewitching,  feminine 
dynamite  and  surrendered — to  a man  they 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  groveling  at  the  feet  of 
the  imperious  queen,  and  of  a truth  there 
existed  no  point  in  permitting  the  little  lady 
becoming  lonesome  or  homesick,  nohow,  not 
at  all.  But  Mistress  Betty  with  a disdainful 
toss  of  her  queenly  head  and  to  the  utter 
chagrin  of  the  anxious  stag  line  blithely 
chose  Ike  as  her  guide,  confident,  gallant, 
escort,  helper  and  companion,  leaving  nary 
an  opening  for  another  soul.  After  a single 
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afternoon  in  the  brush,  while  the  majority  of 
the  disquieted  hopeful  adults  hung  around 
within  easy  calling  distance,  just  in  case,  the 
strangely  assorted  pair,  the  demure  Cleopatra 
of  the  Little  Lonesome  and  her  diminutive 
Nubian  slave — came  drifting  back  to  camp 
with  a bigger  trout  than  old  man  Brown  had 
taken.  Incidentally  the  lucky  fly  had  been 
duly  annointed — free — the  alert  Ike  not  being 
wholly  oblivious  to  pulchritude  either,  all  of 
which  merely  serves  to  again  emphasize  the 
boy  had  brains.  Further  Betty’s  particular 
brand  of  pulchritude  needed  encouragement 
— positively  there’s  not  enough  of  it.  Just  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  the  next  afternoon  the 
comely  little  lady  came  back  with  a second 
trout  perhaps  even  larger  than  the  first. 
Then  being  a woman,  Betty  refused  to  wet 
another  line,  simply  loafing  beneath  the 
whispering  hemlocks  with  a bit  of  crazy 
knitting  on  her  knee.  Thus  did  Ike  receive 
first  hand  information  on  the  dizziness  of  the 
female  sex,  blond  and  white.  Who  is  there 
to  blame  him  for  thinking  that  one,  even 
beautiful  to  a fault,  must  be  pretty  dumb  to 
sit  around  tangling  up  a lot  of  foolish  yarn 
when  big  fish  were  a-yeaming  to  commit 
suicide.  Perplexed  he  hung  around,  scratch- 
ing his  wiry,  wooly  dome  with  grimy  digits — 
if  the  lass  noticed  she  gave  no  heed;  sagely 
she  reasoned  any  further  angling  might 
likely  prove  merely  an  anti-climax,  she  had 
already  over-stepped  her  limitations;  besides 
she  had  enough  fishing  and  a little  lazy  loaf- 
ing just  then  seemed  a bit  more  attractive 
than  scrambling  through  acres  of  snake  in- 
fested, insect  frequented,  brush  just  for  the 
sake  of  a smelly  old  fish  or  so. 

With  but  a fortnight  remaining  of  the  wan- 
ing season,  in  blew  Reginald  Ethelburt.  Not 
a member,  the  dashing  Reggie  had  visited 
before — though  for  all  his  money  not  suc- 
ceeding in  crashing  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  “inner”  inner  circle.  Haughty,  selfish, 
aloft,  the  spoiled  brat  of  an  over-wealthy 
widowed  mamma,  the  young  man  had  a way 
with  the  ladies,  especially  the  dazzled,  anx- 
ious maternal  parents  of  bewildered  debs 
too  long  on  the  marriage  mart;  lately,  how- 
ever, to  the  horror  of  the  club  members  his 
name  had  been  frequently  associated  with  a 
wonderous  Betty.  So  much  for  the  gentle 
and  sometimes  not  too  discerning  sex;  with 
men  Reggie  personified  the  chilling  misplaced 
fellow  who  upon  approaching  a group  of 
laughing,  story-telling  stags,  all  gaiety  im- 
mediately ceased,  conversation  becoming 
polite,  until  the  youth  passed  along.  On  the 
stream  the  fellows  soon  marked  the  young 
man  as  a poor  sport,  who  in  choice  water 
always  wanted  to  wade  ahead  and  who  in- 
sisted upon  the  first  cast  at  a likely  hole,  the 
initial  choice  at  a rising  trout.  And  not  un- 
like many  another  of  his  ilk,  Reggie  pos- 
sessed a certain  polished  skill  with  the  fly 
rod,  a precise  ability  backed  up  and  abetted 
by  the  choicest  of  tools  and  equipment.  An 
added  sore  spot  centered  about  the  evening 
poker  game;  just  like  a moth  flitting  near 
an  open  flame  to  be  singed,  perhaps  out  of 
sheer  desperation,  the  gamesters  invited 
Reggie  night  after  night  to  sit  in  and  fre- 
quently fleece  them  down  to  the  very  under- 
shirt, then  under  their  combined  breaths 
cussed  the  rasping,  mocking  laugh  as  the 
banker  cashed  in  the  chips.  So  pooling 
grievances  for  mutual  protection,  blithely 
and  enmasse  the  club  detested  the  youth, 
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alike  resenting  his  uppity-uppity  manner,  his 
wealth,  his  fishing  aptitude,  his  card  table 
success,  his  mamma;  still  the  assorted  mem- 
bers could  not  ignore  Reggie  entirely  and 
soon  little  Ike  found  himself  in  the  pay  of 
a conspiracy,  bribed  to  squire  the  lad  around, 
one  might  even  suspect  perhaps  coached  and 
encouraged  into  seeking  out  the  most  un- 
likely water. 

Now  by  solemn  convenant,  the  Little  Lone- 
some club  boasted  a membership  sworn  to 
artificials  only,  no  worms,  minnows  nor  liv- 
ing bait  of  any  nature  being  permitted  upon 
the  five  mile  stretch  of  controlled  water. 
And  like  many  another  “fly  fishing  only” 
paradise,  a fabulous,  mammoth  monarch  of 
the  icy  rapids  reigned  supreme  thereabouts, 
or  at  least  did  for  a goodly  number  of  years. 
Many  the  rumor  about  the  big  brownie,  a 
surly  cannibalistic  old  reprobate,  both  the 
pride  and  despair  of  the  fisherman;  many  the 
tale  of  broken  leaders,  lost  flies,  desperate 
struggles,  usually  just  as  evening  shadows 
began  to  merge  with  late  spring  and  early 
summer  twilight.  But  then  mysteriously 
over  the  winter  Ole  Mac  disappeared,  the 
club  raved,  a noted  columnist  wrote  a sob 
story  to  appear  in  a city  newspaper;  a 
President  expressed  regrets.  Various  theories 
were  advanced  to  account  for  Mac’s  demise, 
little  Ike  not  being  above  suspicion,  not  to 
mention  adult  poachers,  especially  Mose, 
wildlife  predators,  coons  and  the  like.  In 
fact,  however,  Ole  Mac  had  simply  moved, 
a wild  spring  freshet  and  big  cakes  of  ice 
destroying  his  favorite  haunts,  another  home 
became  imperative  whether  of  choice  or  not. 

Water  glassy  clear,  not  so  many  fishermen 
on  the  stream  any  more,  Reggie  and  Ike,  or 
rather  the  latter,  stumbled  on  the  big  fellow 
laying  at  the  foot  of  a roaring  waterfall,  big 
rocks  scattered  recklessly  around,  a dozen 
ample  shelvings  the  hideaway.  Hard  to 
approach,  fished  a thousand  times  during  the 
season,  the  wary  goliath  always  sensed  ap- 
proaching danger  before  the  fisherman  had 
a chance  to  detect  the  fleeing  bullet.  Ike’s 
short  stature,  his  noiseless  bare  feet,  con- 
tributed to  Ole  Mac’s  undoing — on  the  other 
hand  perhaps  the  big  reprobate  anticipated 
the  waning  season  and  became  a mite  care- 
less. 


Immediately  the  spoiled  Reggie  wanted  the 
big  king,  not  so  much  for  the  fish  itself,  but 
rather  the  notoriety  of  taking  such  a mighty 
warrior.  Bribing  Ike  into  silence,  for  three 
days  the  pair  stalked  Ole  Mac,  casting  over 
his  retreat  at  all  hours,  from  all  angles,  with 
all  types  of  flies.  And  not  a single  rise. 
Frustrated,  only  one  day  of  his  week  re- 
maining, the  none  too  scrupulous  Reggie  be- 
came desperate.  Then  an  inspiration — a 
worm — why  not?  No  one  need  know  but 
Ike,  and  the  latter  might  easily  be  bought 
off.  At  first  the  horrified  pickaninny  said 
“No,  No,  No” — money  could  not  buy  him. 
A second  inspiration  visited  Reggie  and  he 
changed  tactics,  anxiously  he  inquired  if  a 
shiny  new  fishing  rod  would  do  the  trick 
Hesitating  the  kid  dug  his  toe  into  the  moss, 
hung  his  head,  wavered  and  lost  the  argu- 
ment with  conscience.  Acting  quickly  Reggie 
cut  down  the  leader  and  scraped  the  feathers 
from  a big  streamer  fly;  meantime  Ike  had 
rustled  up  a fat  juicy  nightcrawler  and  a 
moment  later  the  verboten  succulence 
floated  down  toward  the  veteran  goliath. 
Now  though  Ole  Mac’s  ugly  snout  bore  the 
grisly  scars  of  a dozen  hooks — from  experi- 
ence he  had  come  to  look  upon  earthworms 
as  a harmless  delicacy — and  thus  ten  minutes 
later,  while  Ike’s  knees  quaked  in  terror, 
Reggie  slapped  the  one  time  king  of  Little 
Lonesome  on  the  head  with  a silver  mounted 
billie.  That  night  the  repentant,  frightened 
Ike  hung  close  to  Mammy  at  the  cook 
shack — meantime  Reggie  regaled  the  shocked 
clubsters  with  a smoothly  fabricated  version 
of  Ole  Mac’s  demise,  the  5X  tip,  the  dry  fly 
cocked  just  right,  the  titantic  half  hour 
struggle.  Next  morning  just  before  leaving 
Reggie  again  cautioned  Ike  to  maintain  a 
discreet  silence,  promising  the  rod  within 
the  week.  For  perhaps  a half  day  the  boy 
hung  about  morose,  preoccupied,  but  then  as 
a troubled  conscience  never  seems  to  make 
a very  lasting  impression  upon  the  very 
young  of  African  descent,  by  another  sun- 
rise the  youngster  seemed  his  old  carefree 
self  again,  albeit  possessed  of  a fervant  urge, 
newly  acquired,  to  meet  the  mailman  every 
noon. 

Each  day  thereafter  for  a full  month  Ike 
awaited  the  postman,  perching  himself  half 
a mile  down  the  trail  an  hour  ahead  of 
time.  And  each  trip  the  little  fellow  became 
more  anxiously  forlorn,  more  hopelessly 
worried;  sometimes  big  tears  refused  to  be 
denied  and  coursed  down  the  dusky  cheeks 
in  great  salty  rivulets  of  despair.  Verily 
Ike  had  sold  his  honor  for  less  than  a mess 
of  porridge — the  repudiated  promise  of  a 
faithless  partner  in  chicanery. 

Then  came  the  autumn,  the  first  frost, 
the  wet  drizzling  October  rains,  the  cross- 
roads school.  As  the  leaves  began  to  fall, 
Ike  caught  a cold,  sickened  rapidly,  coughed 
up  blood.  Alarmed  and  well  remembering 
what  happened  to  Ike’s  pappy  with  a kindred 
misery  not  so  many  years  before.  Mammy 
doctored  the  boy  with  boneset  tea,  goose 
grease,  and  skunk  fat.  For  a time  the 
youngster  seemed  to  improve;  still  too  ill  for 
school,  he  met  the  postman,  looking  for 
the  rod.  Then  as  the  weeks  wore  on,  the 
meetings  became  less  frequent,  disappointed 
resignment  replacing  the  almost  hopeless 
hope  on  the  lad’s  feverish  face.  Long  since 
his  confidente,  Mammy  tried  to  console  the 
boy,  telling  him  colored  children  had  no 
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right  to  expect  shiny  fishing  poles,  God  re- 
serving such  costly  things  for  white  folks 
only.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  Ike  gradually 
came  to  believe  there  reigned  a specially 
potent  God  for  the  white  man,  a God  not 
so  powerful  for  those  whose  skins  happened 
to  be  black? 

Quite  definitely  as  the  year  waned  Ike  be- 
came desperately  ill,  his  fever  mounting,  the 
little  fellow  having  to  remain  in  bed;  no 
longer  could  he  meet  the  postman,  even  in- 
frequently. Frantically  the  black  Mammy 
searched  her  mind  for  help,  boneset  tea, 
goose  grease,  polecat  fat,  the  pow-wow  man, 
then  in  desperation  she  laboriously  penciled 
a note  to  the  famous  surgeon  in  New  York. 
Badly  written,  jumbled,  poorly  spelled,  some- 
how or  other  the  appeal  carried  a note  of 
urgency,  and  several  days  later,  leaving  his 
millionaire  practice,  the  white  goateed,  to- 
bacco chewing  doctor  appeared,  fighting  his 
way  the  last  few  miles  through  billowing 
snowflakes. 

Ike’s  little  face  lighted  with  a wan  smile, 
his  first  whispered  words:  “Did  Reggie  send 
my  rod?”  At  Mammy’s  shamed  confession 
of  the  sordid  conspiracy,  punctuated  by  Ike’s 
feeble  nods,  the  astute  aristocrat  snapped 
an  explosive;  “Damn  that  guy!”  then  with 
a few  hurried  instructions,  promising  to  re- 
turn in  a few  hours,  back  through  the  drifts 
ploughed  the  surgeon  and  his  hill  country 
taxi.  A long  wire  weaved  off  on  its  tortuous 
way  to  a great  chest  specialist  in  the  big 
city,  the  frantic  plea  of  friend  to  friend, 
“Come  quick!”  and  some  other  senseless 
words  about  bringing  the  best  bamboo  fly 
rod  money  could  buy  at  short  notice.  Three 
days  before  Christmas,  the  specialist’s  family 
planning  a gala  event — in  the  midst  of  the 
planning  the  crazy  telegram — still  his  surgeon 
friend  was  no  one’s  fool — momentarily  the 
great  healer  hesitated,  then  gently  and 
calmly  explained  to  his  little  group  that  he 
had  to  go  away  for  a few  days  to  see  an 
important  patient.  Oh,  yes,  his  beautiful 
daughter  stormed,  his  son  openly  ridiculed, 
but  the  good  doctor  remained  adamant;  per- 
haps he  could  be  back  in  time  after  all. 

Planes  grounded,  trains  off  schedule,  and 
down  in  the  Blue  Ridge  range  of  the  Ap- 
palachians another  storm  had  broken. 
Already  high  drifts  doubled  and  trebled, 
roads  became  impassable,  mountain  trails 
impossible;  unwary  folks  caught  without 
sufficient  protection  and  beyond  shelter  died 
of  freezing.  As  the  great  doctor  alighted  at 
the  little  mountain  station  and  by  the  flick- 
ering electric  light  made  known  his  desire 
to  travel,  the  natives  shook  their  heads,  six 
miles  in  such  weather,  madness.  Finally  a 
colored  man  volunteered  to  take  a chance 
with  his  bony  horse  and  ramshackle  sleigh, 
Jonthanna  Lukens,  he  who  had  been  with 
Ike’s  pappy  over  there  through  the  Ar- 
gonne’s  bloody  hell;  somehow  or  other  those 
hill  country  vets,  white  or  black,  may  be 
depended  upon  in  time  of  stress  for  the 
loved  ones  of  the  buddy  who  travelled  west. 
And  despite  the  protest  of  bystanders,  dis- 
regarding the  suggestion  that  the  couple 
would  probably  have  to  mush  the  most  of 
the  way,  the  physician  insisted  upon  toting 
along  a long  cylindrical  package  in  addition 
to  his  instrument  case;  Jonthanna  tossed  two 
business  like  shovels  into  the  sleigh.  Half- 
way down  the  trail,  the  pair  seemed  doomed; 
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but  shoveling  out  of  clutching  drifts  on  and 
on  they  pressed.  Finally,  the  exhausted  nag 
could  travel  no  further;  stopping  to  rest, 
perhaps  light  a feeble  blaze  to  thaw  out,  a 
few  hundred  feet  up  the  mountain  side  the 
watchful  Jonthanna  caught  a faint  flicker 
through  the  swirling  flakes- — Shantytown,  the 
abode  of  Old  Mose  and  his  numerous 
progeny.  Perhaps  Old  Mose  may  have  been 
a heartless  poacher,  mayhap  he  did  take 
trout  out  of  season,  likely  an  unwary  rabbit 
now  and  then,  but  within  his  shrunken 
bosom  burned  a heart  of  dauntless  deter- 
mination; fifteen  minutes  later  half  a dozen 
young  buck  Negroes,  headed  by  the  ven- 
erable patriarch  himself,  fought  their  way 
foot  by  foot  down  the  road,  pushing,  mush- 
ing, digging  and  shoveling. 

Lacking  yet  an  hour  until  midnight  the 
entourage  arrived.  Little  Ike  slept  fitfully, 
breath  coming  in  great  sobbing  gasps,  blood 
flecked  foam  bedecking  his  crimson  lips. 
After  one  look  at  the  boy,  the  great  specialist 
turned  to  Mammy,  “I’m  sorry!”  Just  then 
the  storm  ceased  outside,  a great  hush 
settling  over  the  valley,  and  a pale  yellow 
moon  looked  down  from  the  widening  rifts 
in  the  clouds  beyond  Big  Smokey’s  jagged 
dome.  With  the  calm,  momentarily  Ike 
seemed  to  rally,  his  breathing  became  more 
regular,  his  eyes  blinked,  then  stared  wide. 
There  in  the  hands  of  Mammy  standing 
beside  him,  eyes  welling  with  tears,  lay  the 
gleaming  bamboo  rod.  Feebly  the  little  fel- 


low reached  out  a shrunken  black  paw, 
reverently  he  grasped  the  shiny  bit  of 
precious  bamboo,  then  with  the  rod  huddled 
tightly  to  his  chest  snuggled  back  into 
troubled  sleep. 

And  a half  hour  later  with  the  disjointed 
rod  still  tightly  clasped  in  his  numbing 
fingers  and  with  a cherub-like  smile  of  con- 
tentment on  the  wane,  peaked  inky  little 
face,  Ike  went  forth  to  meet  his  Maker.  A 
day  or  so  more,  and  with  Old  Mose  to 
mumble  a prayer,  the  little  mascot  returned 
to  the  earth  from  which  he  sprang,  his  last 
resting  place  an  icy  crypt  overlooking  the 
gurgling  waterfalls,  the  sporty  trout,  and 
beneath  the  whispering  hemlocks  of  Little 
Lonesome.  And  if  there  is  a God  up  there 
in  the  Heavens  to  watch  over  the  celestial 
destinies  of  little  black  boys,  today  I fancy 
Ike  is  fishing  with  the  great.  But  I wonder, 
and  I always  shall,  if  that  God  is  the  same 
God  who  lays  the  good  things  of  the  land 
into  the  laps  of  such  as  Reggie  Ethelburt? 
Perhaps  so;  who  is  there  to  say?  Surely, 
the  passing  of  Ike  opened  the  eyes  of  a 
swell  little  girl,  an  airy  blossoming  wisp  of 
Heaven’s  own;  old  man  Hollis  relayed  the 
story  home  from  his  downtown  club  and 
when  next  the  dashing  Reggie  endeavored  to 
permit  the  wonderous  Betty  to  bask  in  his 
reflected  glory,  that  straightforward  little 
damsel  said  “no,  now  and  forever!”  Too 
late  did  the  young  man  learn  there  are 
some  things  in  life  which  money  can  not  buy. 


BANKER’S  REPORT  TO 
SOUTHCENTRAL  CLUBS 

The  following  report  on  the  State  Direc- 
tors’ meeting  held  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel 
recently  has  been  sent  to  the  Southcentral 
clubs  by  M.  L.  Banker  of  Huntingdon. 

Your  Board  met  and  all  divisions  were 
represented  with  both  the  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman  present.  At  that  time  all 
suggested  amendments  to  the  tentative  game 
laws  for  1941  were  presented  and  passed  on 
by  the  Board  preparatory  for  the  meeting 
with  the  Game  Commission. 

Federation  troubles  were  discussed.  One 
of  these  was  the  3c  per  member  dues  which 
each  club  now  pays  to  the  State  Federation 
for  operating  expenses.  Your  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman  agreed  with  those  present 
that  with  the  loss  of  Wildlife  Stamp  revenue, 
this  3c  dues  is  insufficient  for  operation  of 
the  State  Federation  as  it  should  be  operated. 
At  this  time  I would  like  to  make  a survey 
for  your  consideration  and  I want  all  of  you 
to  discuss  it.  My  suggestion  is  only  an 
attempt  to  show  you  the  picture  as  it  is  and 
find  out  at  our  next  meeting  what  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  in  our  division  regarding 
the  increase  of  dues.  As  it  now  stands,  the 
State  body  has  about  $1800  to  $2000  with 
which  to  pay  a secretary  and  stenographer — 
stationery  and  postage — expenses  of  Board 
of  Directors’  for  two  meetings  annually  plus 
a hundred  other  smaller  items,  pertaining  to 
its  normal  business.  Besides  this  we  attempt 
to  have  a Legislative  Committee  of  one  man 
to  take  care  of  our  bills  and  if  he  were  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  to  insure  our  leg- 
islation being  passed,  the  $1800  would  not 
pay  the  expense  of  that  alone. 

As  a result  of  this  financial  limitation, 
our  organization  strong  though  it  is  in  num- 
ber, is  financially  handicapped  and  you  all 
must  realize  it  takes  money  to  get  places 
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today.  Not  one  of  your  officers  receives  a 
cent  above  the  expenses  of  two  annual  meet- 
ings. All  other  trips  to  Harrisburg  to  their 
county  club  and  division  meetings  are  paid 
from  their  own  pockets,  without  complaint 
and  will  continue  to  be.  Not  one  of  them 
has  averaged  less  than  $50  to  $100  a year 
for  this  cause  and  pleasure  and  this  includes 
your  local  delegates  and  officers.  On  the 
basis  of  this  we  feel  that  the  clubs  of  Penn- 
sylvania, if  they  can  see  the  financial  set-up 
as  it  really  is,  will  realize  that  they  are  now 
getting  value  received  far  and  above  the  3c 
present  dues.  Think  and  talk  this  over  in 
your  clubs.  Give  them  the  picture  and  in- 
vestigate yourself.  Consider  one  little  thing 
we  did  accomplish  this  term  of  Legislature. 
Your  State  Body  alone  is  responsible  for 
blocking  and  killing  all  bills  trying  to  restrict 
or  take  away  our  firearms.  Not  one  bill  was 
passed.  This  alone  is  worth  ten  times  3c  dues 
to  each  of  us  and  is  only  one  of  the  many 
things  accomplished,  yet  some  are  objecting 
to  their  3c  dues.  With  substantially  increased 
dues  (and  as  a suggestion  each  club  could 
create  a “Dues  Committee,”  whose  sole  pur- 
pose might  be  to  go  out  and  raise  the  dues  in 
some  manner),  your  State  Body  has  in  mind 
some  paid  employee  who  will  be  familiar 
with  Legislation,  drawing  up  bills  and  then 
seeing  that  the  proper  methods  are  applied 
through  the  State,  to  get  the  House  and 
Senate  properly  instructed  as  to  the  action 
we  desire.  This  employee  would  spend  100% 
of  his  time  for  us  during  sessions  in  Harris- 
burg and  for  the  remaining  time  to  work 
with  the  State  Body  in  preparing  for  the 
next  session.  He  would  also  be  used  in  any 
other  capacity  the  Federation  desires.  It  is 
in  this  manner  only  that  the  Federated 
Sportsmen  are  ever  going  to  achieve  fully 
what  they  are  striving  so  hard  for — properly 
operated  commissions — stream  improvement 
— game  conservation — propagation — anti-pol- 
lution bills  and  a dozen  other  important 
objectives,  think  it  over! 

Your  Chairman  presented  your  request  for 
an  investigation  into  the  reasons  why  our 
fish  protectors  have  not  received  their  an- 
nual raises  in  salaries  and  why  they  are 
still  only  partially  outfitted  with  uniforms. 
John  Neiger,  your  director,  was  appointed  and 
accepted  that  duty.  He  will  make  a report 
at  our  February  meeting  if  this  is  not  cor- 
rected by  that  time. 

The  Board  passed  a resolution  requesting 
the  Governor  to  place  a member  of  the  State 
Federation  on  the  State  Defense  Board,  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  pick  their  own  rep- 
resentative. The  idea  of  this  was  originated 
from  the  resolution  our  division  (Centre 
County),  presented  last  year  offering  the 
services  of  the  State  Sportsmen  in  building 
up  a Home  Defense  Unit.  Plans  were  dis- 
cussed briefly  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
State  Organization  having  its  own  official 
magazine  with  paid  staff  to  send  a copy 
gratis  to  every  member  once  a month.  This 
publication  would  be  the  mouthpiece  and 
true  expression  of  views  and  beliefs  of  the 
sportsmen.  No  definite  plans  were  made 
but  it  is  the  thought  that  with  a circulation 
of  half  a million,  the  advertising  would  not 
only  pay  the  cost  but  net  a profit  as  well. 
You  will  hear  more  of  this  later.  This  about 
covers  the  morning  session. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  we  met  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  presented  our  suggested  changes 
to  the  Game  Laws.  On  the  whole  most  all 
were  accepted  as  you  probably  known  by 
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Fishing  fly  and  spinner,  John  Goeckel  of 
Wilkes-Barre  caught  this  7 pound  3 ounce  wall- 
eyed pike  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  on  September  21. 

this  time.  The  Huntingdon  County  request 
for  closed  season  on  trapping  of  racoons 
was  granted,  dove  season,  however,  was  not 
granted.  The  red  fox  bounty  was  not  ex- 
tended to  any  more  counties  as  the  Game 
Commission  had  promised  our  Predator  Con- 
trol Committee  that  nothing  would  be  done 
pertaining  to  bounties  until  their  report  was 
submitted. 

This  meeting  was  not  argumentative  to 
any  great  extent  and  was  of  short  duration. 
Adjournment  was  at  5:15  p.m.  At  this  time 
I wish  to  request  that  all  clubs  be  sure  the 
State  Secretary  has  your  correct  address 
along  with  a current  list  of  officers.  Check 
this  and  if  in  doubt  send  this  information 
to  him,  address:  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa. 

I wish  to  say  that  your  Board  felt  this 
meeting  to  be  the  strongest  and  best  one 
we  have  held  and  with  your  backing  I 
really  feel  your  State  Organization  is  set 
now  to  give  you  that  long  wanted  action 
with  a punch  to  it. 

Would  your  club  like  to  have  a division 
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meeting  in  the  fall  on  a Sunday?  Write 
me  and  let  me  know.  I personally  feel  it 
would  be  a good  thing  as  we  have  some- 
thing to  meet  for  and  discuss. 


PLAN  TO  RAISE  TROUT 
FINGERLINGS 

B.  B.  Barefoot,  president  of  the  Windber 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  52,000  fingerling  trout  from  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  be  placed  in  the 
association’s  rearing  ponds  at  Ogletown  and 
for  release  in  surrounding  streams  next  year. 
This  shipment  is  one-third  of  the  total  allot- 
ment for  the  Windber  district  for  1941. 
Twenty  thousand  trout,  held  over  from  last 
year,  will  be  released  this  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  building,  rearing  ponds 
and  dams,  a brick  building  has  been  erected 
to  store  meat  and  an  electric  refrigerator  and 
food  grinder  has  been  purchased  by  the  local 
group. 

The  hatchery  is  operated  co-operatively 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  bu- 
reau furnishing  the  fish,  food  and  attendant 
and  the  association  furnishing  the  grounds 
and  equipment.  Since  its  organization  in 
1926,  the  Windber  Sportsmen’s  Association 
has  released  more  than  2,000,000  fingerling 
trout  in  streams  in  Somerset  County. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  hatchery 
building  and  rearing  ponds  make  up  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  equipped 
picnic  spots  in  the  district  and  has  been  in 
continuous  use  by  many  Windber  organiza- 
tions since  July  15  and  is  booked  solidly 
until  September  15.  With  both  outside  and 
inside  cooking  and  eating  accommodations, 
adequate  shelter  in  case  of  inclement  weather 
and  plenty  of  playground  area,  the  Sports- 
men are  offering  recreation  for  the  families 
of  Windber  and  vicinity  as  well  as  insuring 
good  fishing  in  the  nearby  mountain  streams. 

The  Sportsmen  believe  that  the  Ogletown 
Hatchery  and  picnic  ground  is  a real  bene- 
fit to  the  general  public  and  ask  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  everybody  in  maintaining 
and  enjoying  its  facilities. 


Included  in  some  of  the  outstanding  catches 
of  brown  trout  scored  in  the  little  Lehigh 
last  season  were  two  fine  fish  reported  by 
Warden  C.  Joel  Young.  Edward  Smith,  17, 
Allentown,  took  a 22  inch  brown  trout 
weighing  four  pounds  and  Joseph  Miller, 
also  of  Allentown  caught  a 21%  inch 
brownie  tipping  the  scales  at  4 pounds  one 
ounce.  Miller  scored  his  catch  on  a live 
minnow. 


Elmer  Schrumpf  has  purchased  a hand  trap 
and  a new  rifle  that  shoots  scatter  shot.  He 
couldn’t  hit  anything  with  a shotgun,  so  his 
score  won’t  be  any  worse  with  his  new  gun. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
"Pennsylvania  Angler." 

Please  Check  Name 

(Prist  Name) 

□ New  Street  and  Number. 

□ Renewal  City 
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HERE  X THERE 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


When  a little  fellow  three  and  one-half 
years  old  can  fish  and  take  bass  on  the  fly 
rod  with  fly  and  spinner,  that’s  news  of  the 
first  water.  According  to  J.  A.  Calkins  of 
Johnsonburg.  Master  G.  M.  Rohde,  3d,  son 
of  G.  M.  Rohde,  2d,  of  Pittsburgh,  answers 
the  aforementioned  specifications  to  a T. 
Last  season,  fishing  with  a light  fly  rod,  No. 
2 spinner  and  barbless  fly,  he  caught  a 13% 
inch  largemouth  bass.  Best  part  of  it  all  is 
that  he  landed  the  fish  without  a trace  of 
assistance.  That’s  starting  ’em  young,  we’d 
say. 


One  of  the  finest  smallmouth  bass  to  be 
recorded  from  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Harrisburg  was  caught  by  G.  H. 
Simonton  of  New  Cumberland  last  season. 
Taken  on  plug  in  the  dying  days  of  the  1940 
bass  season,  this  splendid  heavy  girthed 
smallmouth  was  20  inches  in  length,  had  a 
girth  of  13%  inches  and  tipped  the  scales  at 
4 pounds  8 ounces.  Just  chalk  up  another 
fine  fish  for  the  plugging  boys. 


A fine  tribute  is  deserved  by  Jess  Best  of 
Homestead  and  his  friend  Bill  Bittner  of 
Homestead  Park  for  the  following  report. 
“We  have  taken  over  125  boys  fishing  who 
have  never  fished  before  and  some  never 
even  ate  fish.  They  went  three  to  five  at 
a time  and  our  trouble  was  to  thin  out  the 
crowds  of  anxious  to  be  fishermen  and  to 
provide  tackle  and  bait.  We  belonged  to 
the  sportsman’s  club  until  it  broke  up  and 
still  keep  in  contact  with  the  crowd  at  Sol’s 
Auto  Supply  Store  in  Homestead.  He  (Joe) 
supplies  crackers  and  the  pot-bellied  stove. 
There  we  lie  to  each  other  and  these  men 
all  agree  on  fishing  and  give  Jess  credit  as 
a good  liar,  a good  fisherman,  a naturalist 
and  a good  rifle  shot.  When  the  boys  got 
the  Mickey  Finn  urge  for  trout  one  spring, 
these  flies  were  not  available,  so  Jess  made 
over  a hundred  of  them  and  distributed 
them  free  of  charge.  The  boys  all  take  Jess 
fishing  when  possible  but  he  outwalks  ’em 
and  ends  up  fishing  alone,  trying  flies  until 
useless,  then  resorts  to  worms  or  plugs  to 
coax  out  a big  one.  His  fame  comes  in  the 
fact  that  he  usually  gets  one  or  more  big 
ones  and  the  watchers,  near  fainting  and 
fuming,  look  on  while  he  drops  it  back  in 
without  a word  and  keeps  on  fishing.” 


Special  Warden  H.  W.  Hardy  of  Belle  Ver- 
non reports  the  following  fine  rainbow  trout 
taken  during  the  trout  season  this  year  in 
Lake  Koon,  Bedford  County:  Frank  May, 
Confluence,  18  inch  rainbow;  Jim  Fortney, 
Confluence,  two  25  inch  rainbows,  each 
weighing  4%  pounds;  Jim  Chapman,  Beaver- 
dale,  a 23  inch  rainbow;  Robert  McPhee, 
Nanty-Glo,  22  inch  rainbow;  John  Washko, 
Windber,  two  rainbows,  one  23,  the  other  22 


inches;  Frank  Engelbach,  Johnstown,  two 
rainbows  20  and  18%  inches;  Harry  Reed, 
Bolivar,  a 15%  inch  rainbow;  Britton  Muir, 
New  Florence,  a 15%  inch  rainbow;  Charles 
Luce,  Belle  Vernon,  23  inch  rainbow  and 
Angler  Hardy  a 21  inch  rainbow  weighing  3 
pounds  4 ounces.  “Fred  Newman  of  Central 
City,”  he  writes,  “had  a most  unusual  ex- 
perience. Using  two  hooks  on  his  line,  baited 
with  worms,  he  answered  the  well  known 
biting  signal  with  a mighty  heave  of  his  rod 
and  landed  two  beautiful  rainbows,  one  of 
which  was  19  inches  long  and  the  other  20 
inches.” 


One  of  the  largest  eels  taken  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  on  hook  and  line  this  season 
was  the  big  fellow  caught  in  Clarks  Creek, 
Dauphin  County  by  C.  E.  Carpenter  of  Har- 
risburg in  September.  The  big  eel  was  34% 
inches  in  length,  had  a girth  of  8%  inches 
and  weighed  six  and  one-half  pounds. 


When  a stream  bluegill  sunfish  approach- 
ing the  ten  inch  mark  is  caught  that’s  news 
of  the  first  order.  Fishing  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  near  Peach  Bottom,  youthful  angler 
Donald  Wagner  of  York  caught  a sunnie 
measuring  9%  inches  in  length  and  weighing 
12  ounces. 


An  unusually  fine  catch  of  trout  was 
scored  in  Spring  Creek,  Centre  County  by 
W.  E.  Price  and  two  friends  of  Altoona.  Their 
catch,  on  worms,  included  a 12  inch  brook 


trout,  a 21  inch  brown  trout  and  six  trout 
ranging  in  length  from  16  to  21  inches. 


Speaking  of  big  bass,  a smallmouth  bass 
taken  on  plug  in  the  Perkiomen  Creek  on 
October  1 by  Lloyd  Faut  of  Pennsburg  is 
more  than  deserving  of  mention.  This  fish, 
20%  inches  in  length,  tipped  the  scales  at 
4 pounds  8 ounces.  Faut  also  caught  a 14 
inch  bass  on  that  day  that  weighed  a pound 
and  one-half. 


Ace  fly  rod  fisherman  Bob  Hanson  of 
Loyalhanna  scored  an  outstanding  catch  of 
bass  with  the  bucktail  frog  recently.  In- 
cluded in  the  catch  were  two  exceptional 
fish,  one  tipping  the  scales  at  5%  and  the 
other  5%  pounds. 


A pioneer  in  the  light  lure  game  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  Charlie  Fox  of 
New  Cumberland  compiled  one  of  the  most 
unusual  records  of  big  smallmouth  bass 
catches  during  a week  recently  that  has 
ever  been  reported  to  the  Angler.  During 
the  week  in  question,  Charlie  caught  five 
smallmouths  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek, 
ranging  in  length  from  18  to  19%  inches. 


Another  Cumberland  County  angler,  John 
Drawbaugh  of  Mechanicsburg  also  has  been 
going  to  town  with  the  casting  rod  and 
light  lures  in  the  Conodoguinet  this  season. 
In  three  successive  evenings,  he  caught  three 
fine  smallmouths,  each  one  of  them  tipping 
the  scales  at  3%  pounds. 


Harry  Jackson,  9,  of  Turtle  Creek  with  the  10  pound  carp  he  caught  in  French  Creek. 
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Extends  Christmas  Greetings 
To  Our  Readers 


May  1942  Bring  You  Many 
Happy  Days  Astream! 
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